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THIS  EDITION. 


Bacon's  works  were  all  published  separately,  and  never 
collected  into  a  body  by  himself ;  and  though  he  had  deter- 
mined, not  Jong  before  his  death,  to  distribute  them  into 
consecutive  volumes,  the  order  in  which  they  were  to  suc- 
ceed each  other  was  confessedly  irregular ;  a  volume  of 
moral  and  political  writings  being  introduced  between  the 
first  and  second  parts  of  the  Instauratio  Magna^  quite  out 
of  place,  merely  because  he  had  it  ready  at  the  time.'  In 
arranging  the  collected  works  therefore,  every  editor  must 
use  his  own  judgment. 

Blackboume,  the  first  editor  of  an  Opera  Omnia  ^,  took 
the  Distributio  Qperis  as  his  groundwork,  and  endea- 
voured first  to  place  the  various  unfinished  portions  of  the 
Instauratio  Magna  in  the  order  in  which  they  would  have 
stood  had  they  been  completed  according  to  the  original 
design ;  and  then  to  marshal  the  rest  in  such  a  sequence 
that  they  might  seem  to  hang  together,  each  leading  by  a 
natural  transition  to  the  next,  and  so  connecting  themselves 
into  a  kind  of  whole.  But  the  several  pieces  were  not 
written  with  a  view  to  any  such  connexion,  which  is  alto- 
gether forced  and  fanciful ;  and  the  arrangement  has   this 

'  "  Debuerat  sequi  Novum  Organum :  intcrposui  tamcn  Scrlpta  mea  Moralia  et 
Politicat  quia  xnagis  eraut  in  promptu. .  .  .  Atque  bic  tomus  (ut  diximus)  interjectus 
est  et  Don  ex  online  Instaurationis.** —  Ep.  ad  FulgetUiwm,  Opuscula,  p.  172. 

'  Franeiici  Baconiy  §^^  Opera  Omnia,  guatuor  vduminibus  comprehenta,     Londini, 
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great  inconvenience  —  it  mixes  up  earlier  writings  with 
later,  discarded  fragments  with  completed  works,  and  pieces 
printed  from  loose  manuscripts  found  after  the  author's 
death  with  those  which  were  published  or  prepared  for 
publication  by  himself.  Birch,  the  original  editor  of  the 
quarto  edition  in  four  volumes*  which  (reprinted  in  ten 
volumes  octavo)  has  since  kept  the  market  and  is  now 
known  as  the  "  trade  edition,'*  followed  Blackbourne's 
arrangement  in  the  main,  —  though  with  several  variations 
which  are  for  the  most  part  not  improvements.  The 
arrangement  adopted  by  Mr.  Montagu  *  is  in  these  respects 
no  better,  in  all  others  much  worse.  M.  Bouillet,  in  his 
(Euvres  PMlosophiques  de  Francois  Bacon  ^  does  not  pro- 
fess to  include  all  even  of  the  Philosophical  works ;  and  he 
too,  though  the  best  editor  by  far  who  has  yet  handled 
Bacon,  has  aimed  at  a  classification  of  the  works  more 
systematic,  as  it  seems  to  me,  than  the  case  admits,  and  has 
thus  given  to  some  of  the  smaller  pieces  a  prominence 
which  does  not  belong  to  them. 

In  the  edition  of  which  the  first  volume  is  here  offered  to 
the  public  *,  a  new  arrangement  has  been  attempted ;  the 
nature  and  grounds  of  which  I  must  now  explain. 

When  a  man  publishes  a  book,  or  writes  a  letter,  or 
delivers  a  speech,  it  is  always  with  a  view  to  some  parti- 
cular audience  by  whom  he  means  to  be  understood  %vithout 
the  help  of  a  commentator.  Giving  them  credit  for  such 
knowledge  and  capacity  as  they  are  presumably  furnished 
with,  he  himself  supplies  what  else  is  necessary  to  make  his 
meaning  clear  ;  so  that  any  additional  illustrations  would  be 

^  The  Works  of  Francis  Bacon,  &c..  In  Ave  volumes.     London,  1 763. 
»  The  Works  of  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  ChanceUor  of  England.    A  new  edition  by 
Basil  Montagu,  Esq.    London,  1825-34. 

•  Paris,  1834. 

*  The  announcement  in  Messrs.  Longman's  monthly  list  for  December  was  made 
without  ray  knowledge,  or  I  should  have  ol^ectcd  to  It  as  apparently  Implying  that  a 
volume  would  1>e  published  every  month  until  the  whole  work  were  completed.  The 
fact  Is  that  the  first  three  volumes,  which  Include  the  whole  of  the  Philosophical  works, 
are  ready  now  and  will  appear  at  monthly  Intervals ;  the  4th  and  5th  containing  the 
translations,  and  the  6th  and  7th  containing  the  Literary  and  Professional  works, 
will  I  hope  be  ready  to  follow  In  order.  But!  cannot  make  any  promise  at  present 
as  to  the  time  when  the  remaining  portion  will  be  ready. 
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to  that  audience  more  of  a  bindrance  than  a  help.  If  how- 
ever his  works  live  into  another  generation  or  travel  out 
of  the  circle  to  which  they  were  originally  addressed,  the 
conditions  are  changed.  He  now  addresses  a  new  set  of 
readers,  differently  prepared,  knowing  much  which  the  others 
were  ignorant  of,  ignorant  of  much  which  the  others  knew, 
and  on  botii  accounts  requiring  explanations  and  elucidations 
of  many  things  which  to  the  original  audience  were  suffi- 
ciently intelligible*  These  it  is  the  proper  business  of  an 
editor  to  supply. 

This  consideration  suggested  to  me,  when  consulted  about 
a  new  edition  of  Bacon,  the  expediency  of  arranging  his 
works  with  reference — not  to  subject,  size,  language^  or 
form — but  to  the  difierent  classes  of  readers  whose  require- 
ments he  had  in  view  when  he  composed  them.  So  classi- 
fied, they  will  be  found  to  fall  naturally  into  three  principal 
divisions.  First,  we  have  his  works  in  philosophy  and 
general  literature ;  addressed  to  mankind  at  large,  and 
meant  to  be  intelligible  to  educated  men  of  all  generations. 
Secondly,  we  have,  his  works  on  legal  subjects  ;  addressed  to 
lawyers,  and  presuming  in  the  reader  such  knowledge  as 
belongs  to  the  profession.  Thirdly,  we  have  letters,  speeches, 
charges,  tracts,  state-papers,  and  odier  writings  of  business; 
relating  U)  subjects  so  various  as  to  defy  classification,  but 
agreeing  in  this — they  were  all  addressed  to  particular  per- 
sons or  bodies,  had  reference  to  particular  occasions,  assumed 
in  the  persons  addressed  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  time,  and  cannot  be  rightly  understood  except  in 
relation  to  those  circumstances.  In  this  division  every 
thing  will  find  a  place  which  does  not  naturally  fall  into  one 
of  the  two  former  ;  and  thus  we  have  the  whole  body  of 
Bacon's  works  arranged  in  three  sufficiently  distinguishable 
classes,  which  may  be  called  for  shortness,  1st,  The  Philo- 
sophical and  Literary  ;  2nd,  The  Professional  ;  and 
3rd,  The  Occasional. 

In  each  of  these  there  is  work  for  an  editor  to  do,  but 
the  help  he  can  render  differs  in  the  several  cases  both  in 
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nature  and  amount,  and  requires  qualifications  differing'  ac- 
cordingly. To  understand  and  illustrate  the  Philosophical 
works  in  their  relation  to  this  age,  a  man  must  be  not  only 
well  read  in  the  history  of  science  both  ancient  and  modern, 
but  himself  a  man  of  science,  capable  of  handling  scientific 
questions.  To  produce  a  correct  text  of  the  Professional 
works  and  supply  what  other  help  may  be  necessary  for  a 
modern  student,  a  man  must  be  a  lawyer.  To  explain  and 
interpret  the  Occasional  works,  and  set  them  forth  in  a 
shape  convenient  for  readers  of  the  present  generation,  a 
man  must  have  leisure  to  make  himself  acquainted  by  te- 
dious and  minute  researches  among  the  forgotten  records 
of  the  time  with  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
written.  Now  as  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  any  one  man 
in  whom  these  several  qualifications  meet,  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  keep  the  three  divisions  separate,  assigning  each 
to  a  separate  editor.  It  was  agreed  accordingly  that  the 
Philosophical  works  should  be  undertaken  by  Mr.  Robert 
Leslie  Ellis ;  the  Professional  works  by  Mr,  Douglas  Denon 
Heath  ;  the  Occasional  and  the  Literary  works  by  me  ;  each 
division  to  be  made  complete  in  itself,  and  each  editor  to  be 
I  solely  responsible  for  his  own  part  of  the  work. 

Such  was  our  original  arrangement  It  was  concluded  in 
the  autumn  of  1847 ;  and  Mr.  Ellis,  whose  part  was  to 
come  first,  had  already  advanced  so  far  that  he  expected  to 
have  it  ready  for  the  press  within  another  half  year,  when 
unhappily  about  the  end  of  1849  he  was  seized  with  a  rheu- 
matic fever,  which  left  him  in  a  condition  of  body  quite 
incompatible  vnth  a  labour  of  that  kind.  At  which  time, 
though  the  greater  portion  was  in  fact  done,  he  did  not  con- 
sider any  of  it  fit  to  be  published  as  it  was  ;  many  blanks 
having  been  left  to  be  filled  up,  and  some  doubtful  notes  to 
be  corrected,  in  that  general  revision  which  the  whole  was  to 
have  undergone  before  any  part  were  printed.  It  was  long 
before  he  could  finally  resolve  to  abandon  bis  task.  As  soon 
as  he  had  done  so,  he  handed  all  his  papers  over  to  me,  with 
permission  to  do  with  them  whatever  I  thought  best.     And 
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hence  it  is  that  my  name  appears  in  connexion  with  the 
Philosophical  works ;  with  which  otherwise  I  should  not  have 
presumed  to  meddle. 

As  soon  however  as  I  had  arranged  and  examined  his 
papers,  I  felt  that,  however  imperfect  they  might  be  com- 
pared with  his  own  ideal  and  with  what  he  would  himself 
have  made  them,  they  must  on  no  account  be  touched  by 
anybody  else ;  for  that  if  any  other  man  were  allowed  to 
make  alterations  in  them,  without  notice,  according  to  his 
own  judgment,  the  reader  could  have  no  means  of  knowing 
when  he  was  reading  the  words  of  Mr.  Ellis  and  when  those 
of  his  editor,  and  so  their  peculiar  value  would  be  lost. 
Perfect  or  imperfect,  it  was  clear  to  me  that  they  must  be 
kept  as  he  left  them,  clear  of  all  alien  infusion ;  and  not 
knowing  of  any  one  who  was  likely  to  take  so  much  inte- 
rest or  able  to  spend  so  much  time  in  tjie  matter  as  myself, 
I  proposed  to  take  his  part  into  my  own  hands  and  edit  it ; 
provided  only  that  I  might  print  his  notes  and  prefaces 
exactly  as  I  found  them  ;  explaining  the  circumstances  which 
had  prevented  him  from  completing  or  revising  them,  but 
making  no  alteration  whatever  (unless  of  errors  obviously 
accidental  which  I  might  perhaps  meet  with  in  verifying  any 
of  the  numerous  references  and  quotations)  without  his  ex- 
press sanction.  That  the  text  should  be  carefully  printed 
from  the  proper  authorities,  and  all  the  bibliographical  in- 
formation supplied  which  was  necessary  to  make  the  edition 
in  that  respect  complete, — this  I  thought  I  might  venture 
to  promise.  And  although  I  could  not  undertake  to  med- 
dle with  purely  scientific  questions,  for  which  I  have  neither 
the  acquirements  nor  the  faculties  requisite,  or  to  bring  any 
stores  of  learning,  ancient  or  modern,  to  bear  upon  the  va- 
rious subjects  of  inquiry,  —  although  I  had  no  means,  I  say, 
of  supplying  what  he  had  left  to  be  done  in  those  depart- 
ments, and  must  therefore  be  content  to  leave  the  work  so 
far  imperfect,  —  yet  in  all  matters  which  lay  within  my  com. 
pass  I  promised  to  do  my  best  to  complete  the  illustration 
and  explanation  of  the  text ;  adding  where  I  had  anything 
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to  add)  objecting  where  I  had  anythidg  to  object,  but  always 
distinguishing  as  my  own  whatever  was  not  his. 

To  this  proposal  he  agreed,  as  the  best  course  that  could 
be  taken  in  the  circumstances.  Early  in  1853  I  took  the 
work  in  hand ;  and  in  the  three  volumes  which  follow,  the 
reader  will  find  the  result. 

The  things  then  for  which  in  this  division  I  am  to  be  held 
responsible  are  — 

1st.  AH  notes  and  prefaces  marked  with  my  initials,  and 
all  words  inserted  between  brackets,  or  otherwise  distinguished 
as  mine. 

2dly.  The  general  distribution  of  the  Philosophical  works 
into  three  parts,  —  whereby  all  those  writings  which  were 
either  published  or  intended  for  publication  by  Bacon  himself 
as  parts  of  the  Great  Instauration  are  (for  the  first  time,  I 
believe)  exhibited  separately,  and  distinguished  as  well  from 
the*  independent  and  collateral  pieces  which  did  not  form  part 
of  the  main  scheme,  as  from  those  which,  though  originally 
designed  for  it,  were  afterwards  superseded  or  abandoned. 

3dly.  The  particular  arrangement  of  the  several  pieces 
within  each  part ;  which  is  intended  to  be  according  to  the 
order  in  which  they  were  composed ;  —  a  point  however 
which  is  in  most  cases  very  difficult  to  ascertain. 

For  the  grounds  on  which  I  have  proceeded  in  each  case, 
and  for  whatever  else  in  my  part  of  the  work  requires  ex- 
planation, I  refer  to  the  places.  But  there  are  two  or  three 
particulars  in  which  this  edition  differs  from  former  ones, 
and  which  may  be  more  conveniently  explained  here. 

In  the  third  and  last  division  of  the  entire  works,  accord- 
ing to  the  scheme  already  explained,  every  authentic  writing 
and  every  intelligibly  reported  speech  of  Bacon's  (not  be- 
longing to  either  of  the  other  divisions)  which  can  be  found 
in  print  or  in  manuscript  will  be  set  forth  at  full  leugth, 
each  in  its  due  chronological  place  ;  with  an  explanatory  nar- 
rative running  between,  in  which  the  reader  will  be  supplied 
to  tl^e  best  of  my  skill  and  knowledge  with  all  the  information 
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uecessary  to  the  right  understanding  of  them.  In  doing 
this,  —  since  the  pieces  in  question  are  very  numerous,  and 
3cattered  with  few  and  short  intervals  over  the  whole  of 
Bacon's  life, — I  shall  have  to  enter  very  closely  into  all  the 
particulars  of  it ;  so  that  this  part  when  finished  will  in  fact 
contain  a  complete  biography  of  the  man,  —  a  biography  the 
most  copious,  the  most  minute,  and  by  the  very  necessity  of 
the  case  the  fairest,  that  I  can  produce  ;  for  any  material  mis- 
interpretation in  the  commentary  will  be  at  once  confronted 
and  corrected  by  the  text.  The  new  matter  which  I  shall  be 
able  to  produce  is  neither  little  nor  unimportant ;  but  more 
important  than  the  new  matter  is  the  new  aspect  which  (if 
I  may  judge  of  other  minds  by  my  own)  will  be  imparted 
to  the  old  matter  by  this  manner  of  setting  it  forth.  I  have 
generally  found  that  the  history  of  an  obscure  transaction  be- 
comes clear  as  soon  as  the  simple  facts  are  set  down  in  the 
order  of  their  true  dates ;  and  most  of  the  difficulties  pre- 
sented by  Bacon's  life  will  be  found  to  disappear  when  these 
simple  records  of  it  are  read  in  their  natural  sequence  and 
in  their  true  relation  to  the  business  of  the  time.  By  this 
means  a  great  deal  of  controversy  which  would  disturb  and 
encumber  the  narrative,  and  help  to  keep  alive  the  memory 
of  much  ignorant  and  superficial  criticism  which  had  better 
be  forgotten,  will  I  hope  be  avoided.  And  until  this  is  done 
I  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  attempt  a  summary  biography 
in  the  ordinary  form.  ,  Such  a  biography  may  be  easily 
added,  if  necessary,  in  a  supplemental  volume ;  but  I  am 
.persuaded  that  the  best  which  could  be  written  now  would  be 
condemned  afterwards  as  altogether  unsatisfactory. 

It  is  true  however,  that  a  reader,  before  entering  on 
the  study  of  an  author's  works,  wants  to  know  something 
about  himself  and  his  life.  Now  there  exists  a  short  me- 
moir of  Bacon,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Rawley  in 
1657  to  satisfy  this  natural  desire,  and  prefixed  to  the  Re- 
suscitatiOf  and  is  still  (next  to  Bacon's  own  writings)  the 
most  important  and  authentic  evidence  concerning  him  that 
we  possess.     The  origin  of  Dr.   Rawley's  connexion  with 
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Bacon  is  not  known,  but  it  must  have  begun  early.  It 
was  in  special  compliment  to  Bacon  that  he  was  presented 
on  the  18th  of  January,  I6I6-I79  (being  then  28  years 
old,)  to  the  rectory  of  Landbeach  ;  a  living  in  the  gift  of 
Benet's  CloUege,  Cambridge.^  Shortly  after.  Bacon  becom- 
ing  Lord-Keeper  selected  him  for  his  chaplain ;  and  during 
the  last  five  years  of  his  life,  which  were  entirely  occupied 
with  literary  business,  employed  him  constantly  as  a  kind  of 
literary  secretary.  Nor  did  the  connexion  cease  with  life  ; 
for  after  Bacon's  death  Rawley  was  intrusted  by  the  ex- 
ecutors with  the  care  and  publication  of  his  papers.  Raw- 
ley's  testimony  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  that  of  a 
witness  who,  however  favourable  and  afiectionate,  has  the 
best  right  to  be  heard,  as  speaking  not  from  hearsay  but 
from  intimate  and  familiar  knowledge  during  many  years 
and  many  changes  of  fortune ;  and  as  being  moreover  the 
only  man  among  Bacon's  personal  acquaintances  by  whom 
any  of  the  particulars  of  his  life  have  been  recorded.  This 
memoir,  which  was  printed  by  Blackbourne,  with  inter- 
polations from  Dugdale  and  Tenison,  and  placed  in  front 
of  his  edition  of  1730,  but  is  not  to  be  found  I  think 
in  any  more  modern  edition,'  I  have  printe<l  entire  in  its 
original  shape ;  adding  some  notes  of  my  own,  by  help  of 
which  it  may  serve  a  modern  reader  for  a  sufficient  biogra- 
phical introduction. 

The  Latin  translation  of  it,  published  by  Rawley  in  1658 
as  an  introduction  to  a  little  volume  entitled  Opuscula  Phi- 
losophical and  now  commonly  prefixed  to  the  De  Augmentis 
Scientiaruniy  I  have  thought  it  superfluous  to  reproduce 
here  ;  this  edition  being  of  little  .use  to  those  who  cannot  reiid 
English,  and  the  translation  being  of  no  use  to  those  who 
can.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  second  innovation  which 
I  have  ventured  to  introduce. 

'  *<  Ad  quam  prssentfttus  fuit  per  taononuid.  vinim  Franciscum  Bacon  mil.  Regis 
mni.  advocatum  generalem,  ^usdem  vicaris  [rectoric]  pro  hac  unica  vice,  rat  lone 
concesiionis  magistri  et  sodorum  Coll.  C  C.  (uti  asserebatur)  patronua."  Collections 
prefixed  to  Blackboume*8  edition  1730,  i.  218.  Bacon's  father  was  a  member  and 
beneftclor  of  Benet*4 ;  which  accounu  for  this  compliment. 
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Bacon  had  no  confidence  in  the  permanent  vitality  of  £ng-  - 
lish  as  a  classical  language.  '^  These  modern  languages," 
he  said>  *^  will  at  one  time  or  other  play  the  bankrupts  with 
books.'*  Those  of  hfs  works  therefore  which  he  wished  to 
live  and  which  were  not  originally  written  in  Latin,  he  trans- 
lated or  caused  to  be  translated  into  that  language — "the 
universal  language,**  as  he  called  it.  This,  for  his  own  time, 
was  no  doubt  a  judicious  precaution.  Appearances  however 
have  greatly  changed  since  ;  and  though  it  is  not  to  be  feared 
that  Latin  will  ever  become  obsolete,  it  is  certain  that  Eng- 
lish has  been  rapidly  gaining  ground  upon  it,  and  that  of  the 
audience  whom  Bacon  would  in  these  days  have  especially 
desired  to  gather  about  him,  a  far  greater  number  would  be 
excluded  by  the  Latin  dress  than  admitted.  Considering  also 
the  universal  disuse  of  Latin  as  a  medium  of  oral  communi- 
cation, and  the  almost  universal  disuse  of  it  as  a  medium  of 
communication  in  writing,  even  among  learned  men,  and  the 
rapid  spreading  of  English  over  both  hemispheres,  it  is  easy 
to  predict  which  of  the  two  languages  is  likely  to  play  the 
bankrupt  first.  At  any  rate  the  present  edition  is  for  the 
English  market.  To  those  who  are  not  masters  of  English 
it  offers  few  attractions ;  while  of  those  who  are,  not  one 
I  suppose  in  a  hundred  would  care  to  read  a  translation 
even  in  Baconian  Latin,  when  he  had  the  choice  of  reading 
the  original  in  Baconian  English.  And  since  the  translations 
in  question  would  increase  the  bulk  of  this  work  by  four  or 
£ve  hundred  pages  and  the  cost  in  proportion,  it  has  been 
thought  better  to  leave  them  out. 

In  one  respect,  it  is  true,  they  have  a  value  independent 
of  the  English  originals.  Having  been  made  later  and 
made  under  Bacon's  own  eye,  the  differences,  where  they 
are  greater  than  can  be  naturally  accounted  for  by  the  dif- 
fer^t  idiom  and  construction  of  the  languages,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  corrections  ;  besides  which,  when  the  meaning  of 
the  original  is  obscure  or  the  reading  doubtful,  they  serve 
sometimes  as  a  glossary  to  decide  it.  This  being  an  ad- 
vantage which  we  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice,  I  have  thought 
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it  my  duty  in  all  instances  to  compare  the  translation  care- 
fully with  the  original,  and  to  quote  in  foot-notes  those  pas- 
sages in  which  the  variation  appeared  to  be  material ;  and 
as  this  is  a  labour  which  few  readers  Wbuld  take  upon  them- 
selves, I  conceive  that  by  the  course  which  I  have  adopted 
the  English  student  will  be  a  gainer  rather  than  a  loser. 

I  have  also  departed  from  the  practice  of  former  editors 
in  not  keeping  the  Latin  and  English  works  separate. 
Such  separation  is  incompatible  with  the  chronological  ar- 
rangement which  I  hold  to  be  far  preferable.  I  see  no 
inconvenience  in  the  change  which  is  at  all  material ;  and 
I  only  mention  it  here  lest  any  future  publisher,  out  of  re- 
gard to  a  superficial  symmetry,  should  go  back  to  the  former 
practice  and  so  destroy  the  internal  coherency  of  the  present 
plan. 

It  may  be  thought  perhaps  that  in  arranging  the  works 
which  were  to  form  parts  of  the  Great  Instauration,  I  ought 
to  have  followed  the  order  laid  down  in  the  Distributio  Ope- 
riSf  marshaling  them  according  to  their  place  in  the  scheme 
rather  than  the  date  of  composition ;  and  therefore  that  the 
De  Auymentis  Scientiarum  which  was  meant  to  stand  for 
the  first  part,  should  have  been  placed  before  the  two  books 
of  the  Novum  Organxim^  which  were  meant  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second.  But  the  truth  is  that  not  one  of 
the  parts  of  the  Great  Instauration  was  completed  according 
to  the  original  design.  All  were  more  or  less  abortive.  In 
every  one  of  them,  the  De  Augmentis  and  the  Novum  Or- 
ganum  itself  not  excepted,  accidental  difliculties,  and  con- 
siderations arising  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  time, 
interfered  more  or  less  with  the  first  intention  and  induced 
alterations  either  in  form  or  substance  or  both.  They  can- 
not be  made  to  fit  their  places  in  the  ideal  scheme.  It  was 
the  actual  conditions  of  Bacon's  life  that  really  moulded  them 
into  what  they  are  ;  and  therefore  the  most  natural  order. iu 
which  they  can  be  presented  is  that  in  which  they  stand  here; 
first,  the  Distributio  Operis,  setting  forth  the  perfect  work 
as  he  had  conceived  it  in  his  mind;  and  then  the  series  of 
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imperfect  and  irreofular  efforts  M'hich  he  made  to  execute  it, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  made. 

The  text  has  been  corrected  throughout  from  the  original 
copies,  and  no  verbal  alteration  (except  in  case  of  obvious 
errors  of  the  press)  has  been  introduced  into  it  without 
notice.  The  spelling  in  the  English  works  has  been  altered 
according  to  modem  nsage.  I  have  endeavoured  however 
to  distinguish  those  variations  which  belong  merely  to  the 
fashion  of  orthography  from  those  which  appear  to  involve 
changes  in  the  forms  of  words.  Thus  in  such  words  as 
president  (the  invariable  spelling  in  Bacon's  time  of  the 
substantive  which  is  now  invariably  written  precedent^  and 
valuable  as  showing  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  has 
not  changed),  prcejudice^  fainedj  mathematiquesy  chymistj 
&c.,  I  adopt  the  modem  form ;  but  I  do  not  substitute  lose 
for  leese,  pohtieians  for  poUtigues,  ea^temal  for  externe^ 
Solomon  for  Salomon^  accommodated  for  the  past  participle 
accommodate  ;  and  so  on  ;  these  being  changes  in  the  words 
themselves  and  not  merely  in  the  manner  of  writing  them. 
In  the  spelling  of  Latin  words  there  are  but  few  differences 
between  ancient  and  modern  usage ;  but  I  have  thought  it 
better  to  preserve  the  original  form  of  all  words  which  in 
the  original  are  always  or  almost  always  spelt  in  the  same 
way;  v&fwlLv^  author ^  chymista,  chymicusj  Sfc. 

In  the  matter  of  punctuation  and  typography,  though  I 
have  followed  the  example  of  all  modem  editors  in  altering 
at  discretion,  I  have  not  attempted  to  reduce  them  entirely 
to  the  modem  form  ;  which  I  could  not  have  done  without 
sometimes  introducing  ambignities  of  construction,  and  some* 
times  deciding  questions  of  construction  which  admit  of 
doubt.  But  I  have  endeavoured  to  represent  the  effect  of 
the  original  arrangement  to  a  modem  eye,  with  as  little 
departure  as  possible  from  modem  fashions.  I  say  endea- 
voured ;  for  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  succeeded  in  satisfying 
even  myself.  But  to  all  matters  of  this  kind  I  have  at- 
tended personally ;  and  though  I  must  not  suppose  that  my 
mind  has  observed  everything  that  my  eyes  have  looked  at. 
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I  am  not  without  hope  that  the  text  of  this  edition  will  be 
found  better  and  more  faithful  than  any  that  has  hitherto 
been  produced. 

It  was  part  of  our  original  design  to  append  to  the  Philo- 
sophical works  an  accurate  and  readable  translation  of  those 
originally  written  in  Latin ;  at  least  of  so  much  of  them  as 
would  suffice  to  give  an  English  reader  a  complete  view  of 
the  Baconian  philosophy.  Mr.  Ellis  made  a  selection  for 
this  purpose.  Arrangements  were  made  accordingly ;  and 
a  translation  of  the  Novum  Organum  was  immediately  be- 
gun. As  successive  portions  were  completed,  they  were  for- 
warded in  the  first  instance  to  myself ;  were  by  me  carefully 
examined ;  and  then  passed  on  to  Mr.  Ellis,  accompanied 
with  copious  remarks  and  suggestions  of  my  own  in  the 
way  of  correction  or  improvement.  Of  these  corrections 
Mr.  Ellis  marked  the  greater  part  for  adoption,  improved 
upon  others,  added  many  of  his  own,  and  then  returned  the 
manuscript  to  be  put  into  shape  for  the  printer.  But  as  he 
was  not  able  to  look  over  it  again  after  it  had  received  the 
last  corrections,  and  as  the  translator  did  not  wish  to  put 
his  own  name  to  it,  and  as  this  edition  was  to  contain 
nothing  for  which  somebody  is  not  personally  responsible,  I 
have  been  obliged  to  take  charge  of  it  myself.  In  my  final 
revision  I  have  been  careful  to  preserve  all  Mr.  Ellis's  cor- 
rections which  affect  the  substance  and  sense  of  the  trans* 
lation.  In  matters  which  concern  only  the  style  and  manner  of 
expression,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  follow  my  own  taste ; 
a  mixture  of  different  styles  being  commonly  less  agreeable 
to  the  reader,  and  mine  (as  the  case  now  stands)  being 
necessarily  the  predominating  one.  For  the  same  reason  I 
have  altered  at  discretion  the  translation  of  the  prefaces,  &c. 
which  precede  the  Novum  Organum  ;  which  were  done  by 
another  hand,  and  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Ellis's 
revision.  For  those  which  follow,  the  translator  (Mr.  Francis 
Headlam,  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford)  will  himself 
be  responsible. 
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Though  this  voluine  is  already  twice  as  thick  as  I  would 
have  had  it,  I  must  add  a  few  words  concerning  the  portraits 
of  Bacon  ;  a  subject  which  has  not  received  the  attention  which 
it  deserves,  and  upon  which,  if  picture-dealers  and  collectors 
and  inheritors  of  family  portraits  would  take  an  interest  in  it, 
some  valuable  light  might  probably  be  thrown. 

The  portrait  in  the  front  of  the  volume  is  taken  from  an 

old  engraving  by  Simon  Pass ;  which  came,  (as  Mr,  Smith 

of  Lisle  Street  informed  me,  from  whom  I  bought  it  some 

years  ago,)  out  of  a  broken-up  copy  of  Holhud^s  Baztltolo^.^ 

The  original  has  a  border,  bearing  the  words  honoratiss  : 

d'.  fbanciscus  bacon  :  eques  au  :  mag  :  sigill  :  angl  : 

cusTo..     Above  are  his  arms,  with  the  motto  moniti  me- 

LiORA.     Below  the  chancellor's  bag,  on  which  the  left  hand 

rests.     These  accessories,  as  being  presumably  the  device  of 

the  engraver  and  not  suitable  to  the  modern  style  which  has 

been  preferred  for  the  copy,  have  been  dispensed  with ;  but 

the  inscription  underneath  has  been  copied  verbatim  ^,  and 

enables  us  to  fix  the  date  of  the  work.     Bacon  was  created 

Lord  Chancellor  on  the  4th  of  January,  1 617-18,  and  Baron 

Verulam  on  the  1 2th  of  the  following  July  ;  and  as  it  is  not 

to  be  supposed  that  his  newest  title  would  have  been  omitted 

on  such  an  occasion,  we  may  infer  with  tolerable  certainty 

that  the  engraving  was  published  during  the  first  half  of  the 

year  1618.     Below  this  inscription  are  engraved  in  small 

letters  the  words  "  Simon  Passceus  sculpsit  L.    Are  to  be 

sould  by  John  Sudbury  and  George  Huinble  at  the  signe 

of  the  white  horse  in  Pope^s  head  Ally. ^*     The  plate  ap- 

pears  to  have  been  used  afterwards  for  a  frontispiece  to  the 

Sylva  Syharum^  which  was  published  in  1627,  the  year 

after  Bacon's  death.     At  least  I  have  a  copy  of  the  second 

'  This  work 'was  published  in  1618;  and  though  one  would  not  expect  from  the 
title  to  find  Bacon  there,  Brunet  mentions  a  copy  in  the  Biblioth.  du  Roi  at  Paris 
**  qCkl,  outre  les  portraits  qui  composent  ordinairement  le  recueil,  renferme  encore 
d'autres  portraits  du  meme  genre,  representants  des  reines,  des  princes  du  sang,  et  des 
seigneurs  de  la  oour  des  Rois  Jacques  V  et  Charles  I*'/*  &c.  The  copy  in  the  British 
Museum  has  no  portrait  of  Bacon ;  hut  as  the  plates  are  nut  numbered,  and  there  is 
no  table  of  contents,  one  cannot  be  sure  that  any  copy  is  perfect 

•  The  righte  Honourable  S*  Frauncis  Bacon  knight,  Lorde  highe  Chancellour  of 
Bnglande  and  one  of  his  Ma***  most  hon"*  privle  Counsell. 
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edition  of  that  work  (1628)  in  which  the  same  print  is  in- 
serted, only  with  the  border  and  inscription  altered;  the 
title  which  originally  surrounded  it,  together  with  the  Chan- 
cellor's bag  and  the  names  of  the  engraver  and  publishers, 
being  erased  ;  the  coat  of  arms  altered ;  and  the  words 
underneath  being  changed  to  The  right  Hov^  Francis  Lo. 
Veruhm^  Viscount  S'  AU>an»  Mortuus  9^  Apriiisy  Anno 
Dni  1626,  Annoq,  Aetat.  &Q.  It  is  probable  that  the  rapid 
demand  for  the  Sylva  Sylvarum  wore  out  the  plate;  for 
none  of  the  later  editions  which  I  have  seen  contain  any 
portrait  at  all ;  and  that  which  was  prefixed  to  the  Resus- 
citatio  in  1657,  though  undoubtedly  meant  to  be  a  fac-simile 
of  Simon  Pass's  engraving,  has  been  so  much  altered  in 
the  process  of  restoration,  that  I  took  it  for  a  fresh  copy 
until  Mr.  HoU  showed  me  that  it  was  only  the  old  plate 
retouched.  The  lower  part  of  the  face  has  entirely  lost  its 
individuality  and  physiognomical  character;  the  outline  of 
the  right  cheek  has  not  been  truly  followed;  that  of  the  nose 
has  lost  its  shapeliness  and  delicacy;  and  the  first  line- and-, 
half  of  the  inscription  underneath  has  apparently  been  erased 
in  order  to  give  the  name  and  titles  in  Latin.  Nevertheless 
the  adoption  by  Dr.  Rawley  of  this  print  sufficiently  authen- 
ticates it  as  a  likeness  at  that  time  approved ;  only  the  like- 
ness must  of  course  be  looked  for  in  the  plate  as  Simon 
Pass  left  it,  —  not  in  restorations  or  copies.  This  Mr.  HoU 
has  endeavoured  faithfully,  and  in  my  opinion  very  success- 
fully, to  reproduce ;  it  being  understood  however  that  his 
aim  has  been  to  give  as  exact  a  resemblance  as  he  could, 
not  of  the  old  engraving  (the  style  of  which  has  little  to 
recommend  it),  but  of  the  man  whom  the  engraviijg  repre- 
sents. 

I  selected  this  likeness  by  preference,  partly  because  ori- 
ginal impressions  are  scarce,  and  none  of  the  others  which 
I  have  seen  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  it;  whereas  the  rival 
portrait  by  Van  Somer  is  very  fairly  represented  by  the  en- 
graving in  Lodge's  collection  ;  but  chiefly  because  I  have  some 
reason  to  suspect  that  it  was  made  from  a  painting  by  Cornelius 
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Janssen,  and  some  hope  that  the  originnl  is  still  in  existence 
and  that  this  notice  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  it.  Janssen 
is  said  to  have  come  over  to  England  in  I6I8,  the  year  in 
which,  as  I  have  said,  the  engraving  must  have  heen  published. 
Bacon  did  sit  for  his  portrait  to  somebody  (but  it  may  no 
doubt  have  been  to  Van  Somer)  about  that  time ;  at  least  33ly 
was  **  paid  to  the  picture  drawer  for  his  Lp*s  picture,'*  on  the 
12th  of  September,  I6l8.^  Now  I  have  in  my  possession 
an  engraving  in  mezzotinto,  purporting  to  be  a  portrait  of 
Bacon,  representing  him  in  the  same  position  and  attitude, 
and  the  same  dress  (only  that  the  figure  on  the  vest  is  dif- 
ferent), and  having  a  similar  oval  frame  with  the  same  kind 
of  border.  In  the  left-hand  corner,  where  the  painter's 
name  is  usually  given,  are  the  words  Cornelius  Johnson 
pinxit.  The  engraver's  name  is  not  stated  ;  but  there  is 
evidence  on  the  face  of  the  work  that  he  was  a  poor  per- 
former. In  all  points  which  require  accuracy  of  eye  and 
hand,  and  a  feeling  of  the  form  to  be  described,  it  differs 
much  from  Pass's  work,  and  is  very  inferior ;  but  in  those 
which  the  most  unskilful  artist  need  never  miss,  —  such 
as  the  quantity  of  face  shown,  the  disposition  of  the  hair, 
and  generally  what  may  be  called  the  co7nposition  of  the  pic- 
ture, —  there  is  no  more  difference  between  the  two  than 
may  be  well  accounted  for  by  the  difficulty  which  is  often 
found  in  ascertaining  the  true  outlines  of  the  obscure  parts 
of  a  dark  or  damaged  picture,  or  by  the  alterations  which 
an  engraver  will  often  introduce  when  the  size  of  his  plate 
obliges  him  to  cut  off  the  lower  part  of  the  figure.  The  hat, 
for  instance,  which  is  dark  against  a  dark  background,  sits 
differently  on  the  head ;  sits  in  fact  (in  the  mezzotint)  as 
it  could  not  possibly  have  done  in  nature ;  and  the  flap  of 
the  brim  follows  a  somewhat  different  line,  though  the  ir- 
regularity is  of  the  same  kind ;  also  the  light  and  shadow 
are  differently  distributed  over  the  folds  of  the  frill ;  the  fur 
hangs  differently ;  the  figure  is  cut  off  too  short  to  admit  the 

*  Sec  a  book  of  accounts  preferved  in  the  State  Paper  Office. 
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iiand  ;  and  the  ribbon  round  the  neck,  the  lower  part  of 
whicli  is  concealed  in  Pass's  print,  is  changed  into  a  George 
and  Garter.^  But  such  varieties  as  these  are  of  ordinary- 
occurrence  in  copies  of  the  same  picture  by  diflferent  hands  ; 
especially  where  one  copier  is  attending  chiefly  to  the  out- 
lines of  the  forms  without  caring  to  represent  the  effect  of 
the  picture  (the  practice  I  think  of  engravers  in  Simon 
Pass's  time),  and  the  other  is  attending  to  the  effect  of  the 
picture  without  caring,  or  without  being  able,  to  preserve 
the  individual  details,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  popu- 
lar engravers  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  whereas  in  two 
independent  and  original  portraits  of  the  same  face  the  cor- 
respondencies which  I  have  mentioned  can  hardly  occur. 
But  however  that  may  be,  this  mezzotinto  appears  at  least 
to  prove  that  when  it  was  made  there  was  in  existence  a 
portrait  which  somebody  believed  to  be  a  portrait  of  Bacon 
by  Cornelius  Johnson, — that  is  (no  doubt)  G)rnelius  Janssen* 
When  it  was  made  becomes  therefore  an  interesting  ques- 
tion ;  and  I  regret  to  say  that  it  is  a  question  which  I  have  no 
data  for  determining,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  in  mezzotinto 
(an  art  of  comparatively  modern  invention) ;  that  it  was 
•*  sold  by  J.  Cooper  in  James  Street  Covent  Garden  ;*'  and 
that  there  was  an  English  engraver  called  Richard  Cooper, 
who  flourished  about  the  year  1763,  and  among  whose  en- 
gravings  a  portrait  of  Francis  Bacon  Lord  Keeper  and 
Chancellor  is  mentioned  as  one.^ 

With  reference  to  this  subject  of  portraits,  I  may  add  that 
the  various  engravings  of  Bacon  are  all  (with  one  exception 
which  I  will  mention  presently)  derived  directly  or  through 
successive  copies  from  one  or  other  of  two  originals.  One 
is  Simon  Pass's  print;  the  features  of  which  may  be  traced 
through  many  generations  of  copies,  each  less  like  than  its 
predecessor;  though  always  to  be  identified  by  the  hat  with 
irregular   brim   curving   upwards  towards  the  sides,    and 

1  If  tbe  original  picture  really  has  this  badge,  we  may  conclude,  I  luppoce,  that  it 
was  not  a  portrait  of  Bacon  at  olL  And  I  should  not  be  very  much  surprised  if  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  Charles  L 

3  See  Bryan's  Paintgrt  and  Eitgrav9r$, 
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bound  with  a  scarf.     The  other  is  a  portrait  by  Van  So* 
mer;  the  same  I  suppose  that  Aubrey  saw  at  Gorhambury 
in  1656;  which  has  become   the  parent  of  two   separate 
families  ;   one  wearing  a  hat  with  a  brim  describing  a  regu- 
lar curve  downwards  towards  the  sides,  which  sufficiently 
distinguishes   it  from   Pass's   portrait;    the  other  without 
any  hat ;  the  composition  being  in  other  respects  the  same. 
Of  both  these  the  originals  are  at  Gorhambury ;  and  they 
are  both  ascribed  to  Van  Somer.     But  the  latter  is  so  very 
inferior   to  the  former  in  every  quality  of  art,  that  unless 
there  be  some  evidence  of  the  fact  more  to  be  relied  on 
than   an  ordinary  family  tradition,  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
belieVe  that  it  is  by  the  same  hand.     It  seems  to  me  far 
more  probable  that  at  some  later  period  when  the  fashion  of 
psunting  people  with  the  head  covered  had  gone  out,  some 
one,  wishing  to  have  a  portrait  of  Bacon  without  his  hat, 
employed  the  nearest  artist  to  make  a  copy  of  Van  Somer's 
picture  (Van  Somer  himself  died  in  1621,  two  or  three 
years  after  it  was  painted,  about  the  time  when  Bacon  was  in 
the  Tower)  with  that  alteration ;  and  that  this  is  the  work 
be  produced.     That  he  was  not  a  skilful  artist  is  sufficiently 
apparent  from  the  execution  of  those  parts  which  were  in- 
tended to  be  copies ;  the  peculiar  character  and  expression 
of  eyebrows,  eyes,  nose  and  mouth,  being  entirely  missed ; 
and  the  whole  handling  being  weak  and  poor,  and  without 
any  sense  of  form.     Moreover  the  hair   is   of  a  different 
texture ;  and  although  we  have  neither  any  description  nor 
any  drawing  of  the  upper  part  of  Bacon's  full-grown  head^ 
we  know  what  it  was  like  in  his  boyhood  from  two  very  ad- 
mirable representations,  quite  independent  of  each  other  and 
yet  exactly  agreeing ;  and  it  is  plain  that  such  a  head  could 
never  have  grown  into  a  shape  at  all  like  that  which  the 
painter  has  invented. 

However,  they  were  both  called  portraits  by  Van  Somer  ; 
and  the  first  (which  is  a  very  good  work,  as  far  as  the 
painting  goes)  was  engraved  by  Houbraken;  the  last  by 
Vertue.     Unfortunately,  these  two  artists,  whose  style   of 
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execution  made  them  very  popular  and  gave  them  almost  a 
monopoly  of  English  historical  portraiture  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, were  both  utterly  without  conscience  in  the  matter  of 
likeness..  And  though  many  of  their  works  are  brilliant 
specimens  of  effect  in  line-engraving,  yet  regarded  as  like- 
nesses of  the  men,  they  are  all  alike  worse  than  worthless. 
The  original  from  which  Vertue's  engraving  of  Bacon  was 
taken,  being  itself  destitute  of  all  true  physiognomical  cha- 
racter, is  indeed  represented  well  enough.  But  if  any  one 
wishes  to  form  a  notion  of  Bacon's  face  as  interpreted  by 
Van  Somer,  he  must  consult  the  more  modern  engraving 
in  Lodge's  collection,  which  is  at  least  a  conscientious  at- 
tempt to  translate  it  faithfully;  Houbraken's  can  only  mis- 
lead him. 

The  other  engraving  to  which  I  have  alluded  as  not  derived 
from  either  of  the  originals  above  mentioned,  is  the  small 
head  engraved  for  Mr.  Montagu's  edition  of  Bacon's  works. 
This  was  taken  from  a  miniature  by  Hilliard  then  in  the 
possession  of  John  Adair  Hawkins,  Esq.,  representing  Ba- 
con in  his  eighteenth  year ;  a  work  of  exquisite  beauty  and 
delicacy.  But  here  also,  I  regret  to  say,  the  laudable  attempt 
to  bring  an  image  of  it  within  reach  of  the  general  public 
has  been  attended  with  the  same  infelicity.  Tlie  engraver 
has  so  completely  failed  to  catch  either  expression,  feature, 
character,  or  drawing,  that  I  think  no  one  can  have  once  seen 
the  original  without  wishing,  in  justice  both  to  subject  and 
artist,  that  no  one  who  has  not  seen  it  may  ever  see  the 
copy. 

Judging  from  the  issue  of  Mr.  Montagu's  attempt  to 
obtain  an  engraving  of  this  miniature,  it  is  perhaps  fortunate 
that  he  did  not  fulfil  the  intention  which  he  announced  of 
giving  an  engraving  of  a  bust  in  terra  cotta  representing 
Bacon  in  his  twelfth  year,  which  is  at  Gorhambury,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Earl  of  Verulam.  But  this  also  is  a  work 
of  great  merit,  and  extremely  interesting.  It  is  coloured, 
and  (like  Hilliard's  miniature)  shows  the  head.  I  have  been 
told  by  artists  that  it  is  probably  of  Italian  workmanship ; 
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and  certainly  the  work  of  an  accomplished  sculptor,  who  had 
a  delicate  perception  of  form  and  character.  A  faithful  re- 
presentation  of  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributions which  could  be  made  to  our  collections  of  the  faces 
of  memorable  men. 

There  are  other  portraits  of  Bacon  in  existence,  but  I  have 
not  myself  seen  any  which  can  be  relied  upon  as  authentic 
or  which  appear  to  have  any  independent  value.  If  the 
foregoing  remarks  should  be  the  means  of  bringing  any  such 
out  of  their  hiding-places,  I  shall  think  them  well  bestowed ; 
and  I  need  scarcely  add  that  I  should  be  most  happy  to 
receive  any  communication  on  the  subject,  and  to  afford  what 
help  I  can  towards  putting  them  in  their  true  light. 

JAMES  SPEDDING. 

60.  Lincoln*!  Inn  Fields,  Janoary,  1857. 
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[This  is  the  titie  of  an  edition  printed  In  1670,  after  Dr.  Rawley's  death,  and  pre* 
Used  to  the  ninth  edition  of  the  Sphn  Sybfarmm,  The  text  of  the  Life  itself  is  taken 
from  tlie  seoond  edition  of  the  Rwuaeiiatiot  the  latest  with  which  Rawley  had  anything 
to  da  I  have,  however,  modernised  the  spelling ;  altered  at  discretion  the  typographical 
arrangement  as  to  capitals^  italics,  and  punctuation,  which  Is  very  perplexing  to  a 
modem  eye  and  has  nothing  to  recommend  it ;  and  added  the  notes, — J.  SJ] 
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Fbancis  BACON5  the  glory  of  his  age  and  nation,  ihe  adomer 
and  ornament  of  learning,  was  born  in  York  House,  or  York 
Place,  in  the  Strand,  on  the  two  and  twentieth  day  of  January, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1560.  His  father  was  that  famous 
counsellor  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  second  prop  of  the  kingdom 
in  his  time.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  knight,  lord-keeper  of  the 
great  seal  of  England ;  a  lord  of  known  prudence,  sufficiency, 
moderation,  and  integrity.  His  mother  was  Anne,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  Cook ;  unto  whom  the  erudition  of 
King  Edward  the  Sixth  had  been  committed ;  a  choice  lady, 
and  eminent  for  piety,  virtue,  and  learning ;  being  exquisitely 
skilled,  for  a  woman,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues.  These 
being  the  parents,  you  may  easily  ima^ne  what  the  Issue  was 
like  to  be;  having  had  whatsoever  nature  or  breeding  could  put 
into  him. 

His  first  and  childish  years  were  not  without  some  mark  of 
eminency ;  at  which  time  he  was  endued  with  that  pregnancy 
and  towardness  of  wit,  as  they  were  presages  of  that  deep  and 
universal  apprehension  which  was  manifest  in  him  afterward ; 
and  caused  him  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  several  persons  of 
worth  and  place,  and  especially  by  the  queen ;  who  (as  I  have 
been  informed)  delighted  much  then  to  confer  with  him,  and  to 

I  TMs  Life  was  first  published  in  1657,  as  an  introduction  to  the  yolume  enti- 
tled **  BesoBcitatio ;  or  bringing  into  public  light  several  pieces  of  the  works,  civil, 
historical,  phllotophical,  and  theological,  hitherto  sleeping,  of  the  Right  Honour- 
able Ftands  Bacon,  Banm  of  Verulam,  Viscount  St.  Alban ;  according  to  the  best 
corrected  cqpiesw"  Of  this  volume  a  second  edition,  or  rather  a  re-issue  with 
fresh  titSepage  and  dedication,  and  several  sheets  of  new  matter  inserted,  appeared 
h)  1661  ;  the  **Life  of  the  Honourable  Author**  being  prefixed  as. before,  and  not 
altered  otherwise  than  by  the  introduction  of  three  new  sentences ;  to  make  room  for 
which  two  leaves  were  cancelled.  A  third  edition  was  brought  out  in  1671  by  the 
original  publisher,  containing  a  good  deal  of  new  matter ;  for  which  however  Dr. 
Bawley,  Who  died  in  1667,  Is  not  answerable. 
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prove  him  with  questions;  unto  whom  he  delivered  himself 
with  that  gravity  and  maturity  above  his  years,  that  Her  Majesty 
would  often  term  him.  The  young  Lord-keeper.  Being  asked 
by  the  queen  how  old  he  wasy  he  answered  with  much  discre- 
tion, being  then  but  a  boy,  TTiat  he  was  two  years  younger  than 
Her  Majesty's  happy  reign ;  with  which  answer  the  queen  was 
much  taken.  ^ 

At  the  ordinary  years  of  ripeness  for  the  university,  or  rather 
something  earlier,  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Trinity  College, 
in  Cambridge^,  to  be  educated  and  bred  under  the  tuition  of 
Doctor  John  White-gift,  then  master  of  the  college ;  afterwards 
the  renowned  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  a  prelate  of  the  first 
magnitude  for  sanctity,  learning,  patience,  and  humility ;  under 
whom  he  was  observed  to  have  been  more  than  an  ordinary 
proficient  in  the  several  arts  and  sciences.  Whilst  he  was 
commorant  in  the  university,  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  (as 
his  lordship  hath  been  pleased  to  impart  unto  myself),  he  first 
fell  into  the  dislike  of  tlie  philosophy  of  Aristotle;  not  for  the 
worthlessness  of  the  author,  to  whom  he  would  ever  ascribe  all 
high  attributes,  but  for  the  unfruitfulness  of  the  way ;  being  a 
philosophy  (as  his  lordship  used  to  say)  only  strong  for  disputa- 
tions and  contentions,  but  barren  of  the  production  of  works 
for  the  benefit  of  the  life  of  man ;  in  which  mind  he  continued 
to  his  dying  day. 

After  he  had  passed  the  circle  of  the  liberal  arts,  his  father 
thought  fit  to  frame  and  mould  him  for  the  arts  of  state ;  and 
for  that  end  sent  him  over  into  France  with  Sir  Amyas  Paulet 
then  employed  ambassador  lieger  into  France';  by  whom  he 
was  after  awhile  held  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  some  message  or 
advertisement  to  the  queen;  which  having  performed  with 
great  approbation,  he  returned  back  into  France  again,  with 
intention  to  continue  for  some  years  there.  In  his  absence  in 
France  his  fisither  the  lord-keeper  died^,  having  collected  (as  I 

'  This  last  sentence  was  added  in  the  edition  of  1661.  The  substance  of  it  had 
appeared  before  in  the  Latin  Life  prefixed  to  the  Ojnucuta  PkUomtphiea  in  1658,  which 
is  only  a  free  translation  of  this,  with  a  few  corrections. 

'  He  began  to  reside  in  April  1573 ;  was  absent  ftom  the  latter  end  of  August 
1574  till  the  beginning  of  March,  while  the  plague  raged ;  and  left  the  university 
finally  at  Christmas  1575,  being  then  on  the  point  of  sixteen.  See  Whitgift*s  ac- 
counts, printed  in  the  Britiih  Magaxint^  voL  xxxIL  p.  865.,  and  xxxilL  p.  444. 

*  Sir  Amyas  landed  at  Calais  on  the  25th  of  September  1576,  and  succeeded  Dr. 
Dale  as  ambassador  In  France  in  the  following  February.  See  Bwghl^^t  Diary, 
Murdin,  pp.  778,  779. 

*  In  February  1578-9, 
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have  heard  of  knowing  persons)  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
which  he  had  separated^  with  intention  to  have  made  a  compe* 
tent  purchase  of  land  for  the  livelihood  of  this  his  youngest  son 
.  (who  was  only  unprovided  for ;  and  though  he  was  the  youngest 
in  years,  yet  he  was  not  the  lowest  in  his  father^s  affection) ;  but 
the  said  purchase  being  imaccomplished  at  his  father's  death, 
there  came  no  greater  share  to  him  than  his  single  part  and 
portion  of  the  money  dividable  amongst  five  brethren;  by 
which  means  he  lived  in  some  straits  and  necessities  in  his 
younger  years.  For  as  for  that  pleasant  site  and  manor  of  Gor-* 
hambury,  he  came  not  to  it  tiU  many  years  after,  by  the  death  of 
his  dearest  brother,  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon',  a  gentleman  equal  to 
him  in  height  of  wit,  though  inferior  to  him  in  the  endowments 
of  learning  and  knowledge ;  tmto  whom  he  was  most  nearly 
conjoined  in  affection,  they  two  being  the  sole  male  issue  of  a 
second  venter. 

Being  returned  from  travel,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  conmion  law,  which  he  took  upon  him  to  be  his  pro- 
fession' ;  in  which  he  obtained  to  great  excellency^  though  he 
made  that  (as  himself  said)  but  as  an  accessary,  and  not  his 
principal  study.  He  wrote  several  tractates  upon  that  sub* 
jeet:  wherein^  though  some  great  masters  of  the  law  did  out-go 
him  in  bulk,  and  particularities  of  cases,  yet  in  the  science  of 
the  grounds  and  mysteries  of  the  law  he  was  exceeded  by  none* 
In  this  way  he  was  after  awhile  sworn  of  the  queen's  coundl 
learned,  extraordinary;  a  grace  (if  I  err  not)  scarce  known  be* 
fore.'     He  seated  himself^  for  the  commodity  of  his  studies  and 

'  AnttKNiy  Bacon  died  in  the  spring  of  1601.  See  a  letter  ftom  Mr.  John  Cham- 
berlain to  Sir  Dudley  Carlton,  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  dated  27th  May  1601. 

*  He  had  been  admitted  to  Gray's  Inn  as  *«  ancient**  on  the  2lBt  of  November 
1576 ;  commenced  his  regular  career  as  a  student  in  1579 ;  became  **  utter  barriifter  *' 
on  the  27th  of  June  1682;  bencher  in  1586;  reader  in  1688;  and  double  reader 
in  1600.     See  Hari.  MSS.  1912. 

*  In  the  Latin  version  of  this  meniolr»  for  **  after  a  while  "  Rawley  substitutes 
mmdum  tyroemhtm  tii  lege  egrtttuB,  by  which  he  seems  to  assign  a  yery  early  period 
as  the  date  of  this  appointmeot  But  I  suspect  he  was  mistaken,  both  as  to  the  date 
and  the  nature  of  it.  The  title  he  got  no  doubt  fh)m  a  letter  addressed  by  Bacon  to 
King  James,  about  the  end  of  January  1620-1.  **  Tou  found  me  of  the  Learned 
Ckmndl,  Eatraordinary,  without  patent  or  fee,  a  kind  of  individutim  vagum,  Tou 
established  me  and  brought  me  into  OnUnary."  Coupling  this  probably  with  an 
early  but  undated  letter  to  Burghley,  In  which  Bacon  thanks  the  queen  for  *•  ap- 
propriating him  to  her  service,**  he  imagined  that  the  thanks  were  for  the  appoint- 
ment  in  question.  Thto  however  Is  incredible,  A  copy  of  this  letter  in  the  Lands- 
downe  CoDectioD  gives  the  date, —  18  October  1580;  at  which  time  Bacon  had  not 
been  even  a  student  of  law  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  and  could  not  therefore 
have  been  qualified  for  such  a  place ;  still  less  could  such  a  distinction  have  been 
conferred  upon  him  without  being  much  talked  of  at  tbe  time  and  continually  re- 
ferred to  afterwards.     Moreover,  we  have  another  letter  of  Bacon*s  to  King  Jamrs. 

bS 
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practice^  ftmongst  the  Honourable  Society  of  Gray's-Inu,  of 
which  house  he  was  a  member;  where  he  erected  that  elegant 
pile  or  structure  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  The  Lord 
Bacmis  Lodgingty  which  he  inhabited  by  turns  the  most  part  of 
his  life  (some  few  years  only  excepted)  unto  his  dying  day.  In 
which  house  he  carried  himself  with  such  sweetness,  comity,  and 
g^ieroeity,  that  he  was  much  revered  and  beloved  by  the 
readers  and  gentlemen  of  die  house. 

Notwithstanding  that  he  professed  the  law  for  his  livelihood 
and  subsistence,  yet  his  heart  and  affection  was  more  carried 
after  the  affairs  and  places  of  estate ;  for  which,  if  the  majesty 
royal  then  had  been  pleased,  he  was  most  fit.  In  his  younger 
years  he  studied  the  service  and  fortunes  (as  they  call  them)  of 
that  noble  but  unfortunate  earl,  the  Earl  of  Essex ;  imto  whom 
he  was,  in  a  sort,  a  private  and  free  counsellor,  and  gave  him  safe 
and  honourable  advice,  till  in  the  end  the  earl  inclined  too  much 
to  the  violent  and  precipitate  counsel  of  others  his  adherents 
and  followers ;  which  was  his  fate  and  ruin.' 
.  His  birth  and  other  capacities  qualified  him  above  others  of 
his  profession  to  have  ordinary  accesses  at  court,  and  to  come 
frequently  into  the  queen's  eye,  who  would  often  grace  him 
with  private  and  free  communication,  not  only  about  matters  of 
his  profession  or  business  in  law,  but  also  about  the  arduous 
affiurs  of  estate ;  from  whom  she  received  from  time  to  time 

written  in  1606»  in  whicb  be  speaks  of  his  **  nim  yean*  service  of  the  crown."  Tbis 
would  give  1597  as  the  year  in  which  he  began  to  serve  as  one  of  the  learned 
council ;  at  which  time  it  was  no  eatraordlnary  favour,  seeing  that  he  had  been 
recommended  for  solicitor-general  three  or  four  years  before,  both  by  Burghley  and 
Egerton.  It  appears  however  to  have  been  no  regular  or  formal  appointment.  He 
was  not  sworn.  He  had  no  patent ;  not  even  a  written  wammt  His  tennre  was  only 
raHone  iterbi  rtffii  BlizabeUuB  (see  Rymer,  a.  d.  1604,  p.  131.).  EliaOieth,  who 
*<  looked  that  her  word  should  be  a  warrant,"  chose  to  employ  bim  in  the  business 
which  belonged  properly  to  her  learned  council,  and  he  was  employed  accordingly, 
ills  flrst  service  of  that  nature, — ^the  first  at  least  of  which  I  find  any  record, — ^was  in 
1694.  In  1697  be  had  come  to  be  employed  regularly,  and  so  continued  till  the  end 
of  the  reign,  and  was  fluniliarly  spoken  of  as  «  Mr.  Bacon  of  the  learned  council.*' 

^  The  connexion  between  Bacon  and  Essex  appears  to  have  commenced  about  the 
year  1690  or  1691,  and  furnishes  i[natter  for  a  long  story — too  long  to  be  discussed 
in  a  note.  His  conduct  was  much  misunderstood  at  the  time  by  persons  who  had  no 
means  of  knowing  the  truth,  and  has  been  much  misrepresented  since  by  vrriters  who 
cannot  plead  that  excuse.  The  case  is  not  however  one  on  which  a  unanimous 
verdict  can  be  expected.  Always,  where  choice  has  to  be  made  between  fidelity  to  the  state 
and  fidelity  to  a  party  or  person,  popular  sympathy  will  run  hi  fkvour  of  the  man  who 
chooses  the  narrower  duty ;  for  the  narrower  du^  is  not  only  easier  to  comprehend, 
but,  being  seen  closer,  appean  the  larger  of  the  two.  But  though  sentiments  will 
continue  to  be  divide<l,  facts  may  be  agreed  upon  ;  and  fior  the  correction  of  all  errors 
in  matter  of  fiict,  I  must  refer  to  the  Occasional  Works,  where  the  whole  story  will  ne- 
cessarily come  out  In  full  detail.  In  the  mean  time  I  may  say  tor  myself  that  I  have 
no  fliult  to  find  with  Bacon  for  any  part  of  his  conduct  towards  Essex,  and  I  think  many 
people  will  agree  with  me  when  tbey  sec  the  case  fidrly  stated. 
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great  latislkctioii.  NeverthelesB^  though  she  cheered  him  much 
with  the  bounly  of  her  countenance,  yet  she  never  cheered 
him  with  the  bounly  of  her  hand;  having  never  conferred  upon 
him  any  ordinary  place  or  means  of  honour  or  profit,  save 
only  one  dry  reversion  of  the  Begister's  Office  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  worth  about  16002.  per  annumy  for  which  he  waited 
in  expectation  either  folly  or  near  twenty  years  ^ ;  of  which 
his  lordship  would  say  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  That  it  wot 
Uke  another  marCa  ground  buttaSing  upon  his  house,  which  might 
mend  his  prospect,  but  it  did  notJUl  his  bam  ;  (nevertheless,  in 
the  time  of  King  James  it  fell  unto  him) ;  whidi  might  be  im« 
puted,  not  so  much  to  Her  Majesty's  averseness  and  disaffection 
towards  him,  as  to  the  arts  and  policy  of  a  great  statesman 
then,  who  laboured  by  all  industrious  and  secret  means  to 
suppress  and  keep  him  down;  lest,  if  he  had  risen,  he  might 
have  obscured  his  glory.^ 

But  though  he  stood  long  at  a  stay  in  the  days  of  his  mistress 
Queen  Elizabeth,  yet  after  the  change,  and  coming  in  of  his  new 
master  King  James,  he  made  a  great  progress ;  by  whom  he 
was  much  comforted  in  places  of  trust,  honour,  and  revenue. 
I  have  seen  a  letter  of  his  lordship's  to  King  James,  wherein 
he  makes  acknowledgment,  That  he  was  that  master  to  him,  that 
had  raised  and  advanced  him  mne  times ;  thrice  in  dignity,  and 
six  times  in  offi/ie.  His  offices  (as  I  conceive)  were  Coimsel 
Learned  Extraordinary  >  to  His  Majesty,  as  he  had  been  to 
Queen  Elizabeth ;  King's  Solicitor-General;  His  Majesty's  At- 
torney-General ;  Counsellor  of  Estate,  being  yet  but  Attorney; 
Lord-Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England ;  lastly.  Lord  Chan- 
cellor ;  which  two  last  places,  though  they  be  the  same  in  au- 
thority and  power,  yet  they  differ  in  patent,  height,  and  favour 
of  the  prince ;  since  ^hose  time  none  of  his  successors,  until 

'  The  revenion,  for  which  he  considered  himself  indebted  to  Burghley,  was 
gnnted  to  hfm  in  October  1589.  He  succeeded  to  the  office  in  July  1608.  In  the 
Latin  'version  Bawley  adds  that  he  administered  it  by  deputy. 

'  The  person  here  alluded  to  is  probably  his  cousin  Robert  CecO,  who,  though  he 
alwayi  profieseed  an  anxiety  to  serve  him,  was  supposed  (apparently  not  without 
reason)  to  have  thrown  obstacles  secretly  in  the  way  of  his  advancement 

'  See  note  Z.  p.  5.  Bawley  should  rather  have  said  **  counsel  learned,  no  lotiger 
•getraardbianfy  It  is  true  indeed  that  King  James  did  at  his  first  entrance  confirm 
Bacon  by  warrant  under  the  sign  manual  in  the  same  office  which  he  had  held  under 
Eilabeth  by  special  commandment  But  it  was  the  "  establishing  him  and  bringing 
hhn  faito  ordinary "  with  a  salary  of  402,,  which  he  reckons  as  first  in  the  series  of 
advancements.  This  was  in  1604.  He  was  made  solicitor  in  1607,  attorney  in  1613, 
coanaellor  of  stato  in  1616,  lord-keeper  in  1617,  lord  chancellor  to  1618.  Ills 
(  dignities  were  conferred  respectively  in  1603,  1618,  and  1620-1. 
B  4 
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this  present  honourable  lord  ^,  did  ever  bear  the  title  of  Lord 
Chancellor.  His  dignities  were  first  Knight,  then  Baron  of 
Verulam;  lastly.  Viscount  St  Alban;  besides  other  good 
gifts  and  bounties  of  the  hand  which  His  Majesty  gave  him, 
both  out  of  the  Broad  Seal  and  out  of  the  Alienation  Office^  to 
the  value  in  both  of  eighteen  hundred  pounds  per  annum; 
which,  with  his  manor  of  Gorhambury,  and  other  lands  and 
possessions  near  thereunto  adjoining,  amounting  to  a  third  part 
more,  he  retained  to  his  dying  day. 

Towards  his  rising  years,  not  before,  he  entered  into  a  mar- 
ried estate,  and  took  to  wife  Alice,  one  of  the  daughters  and 
coheirs  of  Benedict  Barnham,  Esquire  and  Alderman  of  Lon- 
don ;  with  whom  he  received  a  sufficiently  ample  and  liberal 
portion  in  marriage.'  Children  he  had  none;  which,  though 
they  be  the  means  to  perpetuate  our  names  after  our  deaths,  yet 
he  had  other  issues  to  perpetuate  his  name,  the  issues  of  his 
brain ;  in  which  he  was  ever  happy  and  admired,  as  Jupiter  was 
in  the  production  of  Pallas.  Neither  did  the  want  of  children 
detract  from  his  good  usage  of  his  consort  during  the  inter- 
marriage, whom  he  prosecuted  with  much  conjugal  love  and 
respect,  with  many  rich  gifts  and  endowments,  besides  a  robe  of 
honour  which  he  invested  her  withal ;  wluch  she  wore  unto  her 
dying  day,  being  twenty  years  and  more  after  his  death.^ 

The  last  five  years  of  his  life,  being  withdrawn  from  civil 
affidrs  ^  and  from  an  active  life,  he  employed  wholly  in  contem- 

'  Sir  Sclward  Hyde,  made  Lord  Chancellor  June  1.  1660.  ThU  clause  was  added 
In  1661 ;  the  leaf  haying  been  cancelled  for  the  purpose. 

*  Here  the  paragraph  ended  In  the  first  edition.     The  rest  was  added  in  1661. 

'  It  appears,  fh>m  a  manuscript  preserved  in  Tenison's  Library,  that  he  had  about 
290L  a-year  with  his  wife,  and  upon  her  mother's  death  was  to  ha;ve  about  140/.  a^year 
more. 

*  By  the  *<  robe  of  honour"  is  meant,  I  presume,  the  titie  of  viscountess.  It  ^tpears 
however  that  a  few  months  beiV>re  Bacon's  death  his  wife  had  given  him  some  caiMe 
of  grave  offence.  Special  provision  Is  made  for  her  in  the  body  of  his  will,  but  revoked 
in  a  codicil,  «  for  Just  and  great  causes,"  the  nature  of  which  is  not  specified.  Soon 
after  his  death  she  married  Sir  John  Underwood,  her  gentleman-usher.  She  was  buried 
at  Ey worth  in  Bedfordshire  on  the  29th  of  June  1650. 

*  On  the  3rd  of  May  1621,  Bacon  was  condemned,  upon  a  charge  of  corruption  to 
which  he  pleaded  guilty,  to  pay  a  fine  of  40,0002. ;  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
during  the  king's  pleasure ;  to  be  for  ever  incapable  of  sitting  in  parliament  or  holding 
office  in  the  state;  and  to  be  banished  for  life  from  the  verge  of  the  court  From  that 
time  his  only  business  was  to  find  means  of  subsistence  and  of  satisiying  his  creditors, 
and  to  pursue  his  studies. 

His  offence  was  the  taking  of  presents  flrom  persons  who  had  suits  in  his  court,  in  some 
cases  while  the  suit  was  still  pending ;  an  act  which  undoubtedly  amounted  to  corrupUon 
as  corruption  was  defined  by  the  law.  The  degree  of  moral  criminality  involved  in  it  la 
not  so  easily  ascertained.  To  judge  of  this,  we  should  know.  First,  what  was  the  under- 
Btonding,  open  or  secret,  upon  which  the  presents  were  given  and  taken, — for  a  gift, 
though  it  be  given  to  a  Judge,  is  not  necessarily  in  the  nature  of  a  bargain  to  pervert 
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.  plation  and  studies — a  thing  whereof  his  lordship  would  often 
speak  during  his  active  life5  as  if  he  affected  to  die  in  the  shadow 
and  not  in  the  light;  which  also  may  be  found  in  several  passages 
of  his  works.  In  which  lime  he  composed  the  greatest  part  of 
his  books  and  writings,  both  in  English  and  Latin,  which  I  will 
enumerate  (as  near  as  I  can)  in  the  just  order  wherein  they 
were  written^:  —  ITie  History  of  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  the 
Seventh;  Abcedarium  Natures,  or  a  Metaphysical  piece  which 
is  lost^;  Historia  Ventorum;  Historia  Vitcs  et  Mortis;  His-- 
taria  Densi  et  Bari,' not  yet  printed';  Historia  Gravis  et 
Levisy  which  is  also  lost^;  a  Discourse  of  a  War  with  Spain;  a 

justice :  Secondly,  to  what  extent  the  practice  was  prevalent  at  the  time, — for  It  Is  a 
rare  Tirtoe  in  a  man  to  resist  temptations  to  which  all  his  neighbours  yidd :  Thirdly, 
how  far  it  was  teierattd^^^  for  a  practice  may  be  universally  condemned  and  yet  uni- 
versally tolerated ;  people  may  be  known  to  be  guilty  of  it  and  yet  received  in  society 
an  the  same :  Fourthly,  how  it  stood  with  regard  to  other  abuses  prevailing  at  the  same 
time, — for  it  is  hard  to  reform  all  at  once,  and  it  is  one  thing  for  a  man  to  leave  a 
single  abuse  unreformed  while  be  is  labouring  to  remove  or  resist  greater  ones,  and 
aootiier  thing  to  Introduce  it  anew,  or  to  leave  all  as  it  was,  maUng  no  effort  to  remove 
any.  Now  all  this  is  from  the  nature  of  the  case  very  difficult  to  ascertain.  But  the 
whole  question,  as  it  regards  Bacon*s  character,  must  be  considered  in  connexion  with 
the  rest  of  his  political  life,  and  will  be  ftiUy  discussed  in  its  place  in  the  Occasional 
works;  where  all  the  evidence  I  can  find  shall  be  fiiithfully  exhibited.  In  this  place 
It  may  be  enough  to  say  that  he  himself  always  admitted  the  taking  of  presents  as  he 
had  taken  them  to  be  indefensible,  the  sentence  to  be  just,  and  the  example  salutary; 
and  yet  always  denied  that  he  had  been  an  ui\just  judge,  or  «  had  ever  had  bribe  or 
reward  in  his  eye  or  thought  4hen  he  pronounced  any  sentence  or  order;  **  and  that  I 
cannot  Und  any  reason  fat  doubting  that  this  was  true.  It  is  stated,  indeed,  in  a  manu- 
script of  Sir  Matthew  Hale*s,  published  by  Hargrave,  that  the  censure  of  Bacon  **  for 
many  decrees  made  upon  most  gross  bribery  and  corruption  ....  gave  snch  a  dis« 
credit  and  brand  to  the  decrees  thus  obtained  that  they  were  easily  set  aside ; "  and  it 
is  true  that  some  bills  were  brought  Into  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  purpou  of 
setting  aside  such  decrees ;  but  I  cannot  find  that  any  one  o(  them  reached  a  third 
reading ;  and  it  is  clear  from  Sir  Matthew's  own  axigument  that  he  could  not  produce 
an  instance  of  one  reversed  by  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  if  any  had  been  reversed  by  a 
royal  commission  appointed  for  the  purpose  (which  according  to  his  statement  was  the 
only  remaining  way),  it  must  surely  have  been  heard  of;  yet  where  is  the  record  of  any 
such  oommiflsioD  ?  Now  if  of  all  the  decrees  so  discredited  none  were  reversed,  it  is 
difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  they  had  all  been  made  bond  fidt  with  regard  only 
to  the  merits  of  the  cases,  and  were  in  feet  unimpeachably  just ;  and  we  may  believe 
that  Bacon  pronounced  a  true  judgment  on  his  own  case  when  he  said  to  his  friends 
(as  I  Und  it  recorded  in  a  commonplace  of  Dr.  Rawley's  in  the  Lambeth  Library),  **  I 
was  the  justest  judge  that  was  in  England  these  fifty  years ;  but  it  was  the  justest  - 
censure  in  parliament  that  was  these  two  hundred  years.'* 

*  In  the  Latin  version  Bawley  adds,  tpiam  pnueiu  observavi ;  which  gives  this  list 
a  peculiar  value. 

'  A  fragment  of  this  piece  was  recovered  and  printed  by  Tenison  in  the  Baconiana ; 
and  will  appear  in  this  edition  after  the  HigUria  Ventorum^  which  it  was  intended  to 
aooompany. 

*  This  was  true  hi  1657 ;  but  it  was  printed  the  next  year  in  the  Opuscula 
FkUotophica ;  and,  therefore,  fotr  *'  not  yet  printed,"  the  Latin  version  substitutes 
jam  primum  typu  mandata.  In  the  edition  of  1661  a  corresponding  alteration  ought 
to  have  been  made  in  the  English,  but  was  not ;  and  as  the  words  occur  in  one  of 
the  cancelled  leaves  they  must  have  been  left.by  oversight. 

*  Thto  was  probably  the  tract  which  Gruter  says  he  once  had  in  his  hands,  and 
which  he  describes  as  merely  a  skeleton,  exhibiUng  heads  of  chapters  not  filled  up. 
**  De  Gravi  et  Len  in  manibue  habui  integrum  et  grande  volumen^  aed  quod,  prater 
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Dialogue  touching  an  Holy  War;  the  Fable  of  the  New  Atlantis; 
a  Preface  to  a  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England;  the  beginning 
of  the  History  of  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth;  De  Aug* 
mentis  Sdentiarum,  or  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  put  into 
Latin ^,  with  several  enrichments  and  enlargements;  Counsels 
Civil  and  Moral,  or  his  book  of  Essays,  likewise  enriched  and 
enlarged ;  the  Conversion  of  certain  Psalms  into  English  Verse  ; 
the  Translation  into  Latin  of  the  History  of  King  Henry  the 
Seventh,  of  the  Counsels  Civil  and  Moral  ^,  of  the  Dialogue  of  the 
Holy  War,  of  the  Fable  of  the  New  Atlantis,  for  the  benefit  of 
other  nations';  his  revising  of  his  book  De  Sapientid  Vete- 
rum  ;  Inquisitio  de  Magnete ;  Topica  Inquisitionis  de  Luce  et 
Lumine;  both  these  not  yet  printed^;  lastly,  Sylva  Sylva- 
rum,  or  the  Natural  History.  These  were  the  fruits  and  pro- 
ductions of  his  last  five  years.  His  lordship  also  designed,  upon 
the  motion  and  invitation  of  his  late  majesty,  to  have  written 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth ;  but  that  work  perished 
in  the  designation  merely,  God  not  lending  him  life  to  proceed 
farther  upon  it  than  only  in  one  morning's  work;  whereof  there 
is  extant  an  ex  ungue  leonem,  already  printed  in  his  lordship's 
Miscellany  Works* 

There  is  a  commemoration  due  as  wdl  to  his  abilities  and 
virtues  as  to  the  course  of  his  life.  Those  abilities  which  com- 
monly go  single  in  other  men,  though  of  prime  and  observable 
parts,  were  all  conjoined  and  met  in  him.  Those  are,  sharpness 
of  wit,  memory,  judgment,  and  elocution.  For  the  former  three 
his  books  do  abundantly   speak  them;    which '^  with  what 

ntrdom  delineaia  fahriem  eampagem  ex  fitefit  maitriam  prfmt  earn  eonetperai  Bueomu 
abaolpenHtnu,  nihit  dueriptiotnt  continAaC*  See  his  letter  to  Rawley,  May  29.  1S58,  in 
the  Baeoniana,  p.  223. 

>  In  thiB  edition  I  hare  placed  the  De  Angmeniii  heftire  the  Hiatoria  Venionm ; 
becatue,  though  published  after,  it  was  prepared  and  ananged,  and  in  tliat  sense  com- 
posed, before.  And  in  thto  yiew  I  am  supported  by  a  slight  variation  which  Is 
introduced  here  in  the  Latin  yenion,  Tia.  <*  Intervenerat  opua  dt  Amgwuntit  SeUm- 
tiarum,**  &c. 

We  learn  also  from  the  Latin  tersion  that  Bacon  woriked  at  the  trunlatlon  of  the 
Advancement  of  Learning  himself:  in  gmo  e  linpud  vernaeuld,  proprio  liarte,  in  La- 
tinam  traneferendo  honoroHetimuB  andor  plurimum  deeudavit, 

*  These  were  the  Essays  as  they  appeared  in  the  third  and  last  edition ;  but  he 
gave  them  a  weightier  title  when  he  had  them  translated  into  **  the  general  language:** 
exinde  dicii,  eermones  Jldilee,  eive  interiora  rerum, 

'  The  Latin  version  adds,  <ynid  quoe  expeti  audiverai, 

*  These  words  are  omitted  in  the  Latin  version,  and  must  have  been  left  by  over- 
sight in  the  edition  of  1661 ;  for  they  occur  in  one  of  the  cancelled  leaves;  and  the 
works  in  question  bad  been  printed  in  1668.  The  error  is  the  more  worth  noticing 
because  it  shows  that  wherever  the  English  and  the  Latin  difito,  the  Latin  must  be 
regarded  as  the  later  and  better  authority. 

*  The  Latin  version  adds,  Mi  de  JuHo  Cduare  Hirtiue, 
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sufficiency  he  wrote,  let  tlie  world  jndge;  but  with  what 
eelerity  he  wrote  them,  I  can  best  testify.  But  for  the  fourth, 
his  elocution,  I  wiU  only  set  down  what  I  heard  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh  once  apeak  of  him  by  way  of  comparison  (whose 
judgment  may  well  be  trusted),  7%at  the  Earl  of  SaHsbuiy 
woM  an  excellent  speaker,  but  no  good  penman  ;  that  the  JSarl  of 
Northampton  (the  Lord  Henry  Howard)  was  an  excellent  penman, 
but  no  good  speaker ;  but  that  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  eminent 
in  both, 

I  have  been  induced  to  think,  that  if  there  were  a  beam  of 
knowledge  derived  from  God  upon  any  man  in  these  modem 
times,  it  was  upon  him.  For  though  he  was  a  great  reader  of 
books,  yet  he  had  not  his  knowledge  from  books  S  but  from 
some  grounds  and  notions  from  within  himself;  which,  notwith- 
standing, he  vented  with  great  caution  and  circumspection.  His  j 
book  of  Instauratio  Magna  ^  (which  in  his  own  account  was  the 
chiefest  of  his  works)  was  no  slight  imagination  or  fisrncy  of  his 
brain,  but  a  settled  and  concocted  notion,  the  production  of 
many  yean'  labour  and  traveL  I  myself  have  seen  at  the  least* 
twelve  copies  of  the  Instauration,  revised  year  by  year  one  after 
another,  and  every  year  altered  and  amended  in  the  &ame 
thereof,  till  at  last  it  came  to  that  model  in  which  it  was  com- 
mitted to  Ihe  press;  as  many  living  creatures  do  lick  their 
young  ones,  till  they  bring  them  to  their  strength  of  limbs. 

In  the  composing  of  his  books  he  did  rather  drive  at  a  mas- 
culine and  dear  exparesaion  than  at  any  fineness  or  affectation  of 
phrases,  and  would  ofi»n  ask  if  the  meaning  were  expressed 
plainly  enough,  as  being  one  that  accounted  words  to  be  but 
subservient  or  ministerial  to  matter,  and  not  the  principal 
And  if  his  style  were  polite  ',  it  was  because  he  would  do  no 
oth^!wise.  Neither  was  he  given  to  any  light  conceits,  or 
deacanling  upon  words,  but  did  ever  purposely  and  industriously 
avoid  them ;  for  he  held  such  tlungs  to  be  but  digreauons  or 
diversions  from  the  scope  intended,  and  to  derogate  from  the 
weight  and  dignity  of  the  style. 

'  t.  e.  not  from  books  only :  Ex  HbrU  tafuen  tolit  seieniiam  $tutm  deprampmm 
kamdqmaquam  etmcedere  Kcet. 

*  For  LukaaraHo  Magna  in  tbJs  place,  and  abo  for  JnttawraHom,  a  few  lines  further 
on,  the  LaUn  TeiBlon  substitutes  Nwmm  Orpanum,  Bawley,  urben  be  spoke  of  the 
IwtaMToHoH,  was  thinking,  no  doubt,  of  the  volume  in  which  the  Novum  Oryanum 
fli^  appeared,  and  which  contains  all  the  pieces  that  stand  in  this  edition  before  the 
De  AwffmtmiiM, 

'  The  Latin  version  adds :  Siquidem  apvd  nostratet  doquii  Anglieani  artifex  habitu$ 
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He  was  no  plodder  upon  books;  though  he  read  much^  and 
that  with  great  judgment,  and  rejection  of  impertinences  inci- 
dent to  many  authors ;  for  he  would  ever  interlace  a  moderate 
relaxation  of  his  mind  with  his  studies,  as  walking,  or  taking 
the  air  abroad  in  his  coach ',  or  some  other  befitting  recreation ; 
and  yet  he  would  lose  no  time,  inasmuch  as  upon  his  first  and 
immediate  return  he  would  fall  to  reading  again,  and  so  sufier 
no  moment  of  time  to  slip  from  him  without  some  present 
improvement. 

His  meals  were  refections  of  the  ear  as  well  as  of  the  stomach, 
like  the  Nodes  AttictB,  or  Convivia  Deipno-sopkUtarum^  wherein 
a  man  might  be  refreshed  in  his  mind  and  understanding  no  less 
than  in  his  body.  And  I  have  known  some,  of  no  mean  parts, 
that  have  professed  to  make  use  of  their  note-books  when  they 
have  risen  from  his  table.  In  which  conversations,  and  other- 
wise, he  was  no  dashing  man  %  as  some  men  are,  but  ever  a 
countenancer  and  fosterer  of  another  man's  parts.  Neither  was 
he  one  that  would  appropriate  the  speech  wholly  to  himself,  or 
delight  to  outvie  others,  but  leave  a  liberty  to  the  co-assessors 
to  take  their  turns.  Wherein  he  would  draw  a  man  on  and 
allure  him  to  speak  upon  such  a  subject,  as  wherein  he  was 
peculiarly  skilf  id,  and  would  delight  to  speak.  And  for  himself, 
he  contemned  no  man's  observations,  but  would  light  his  torch 
at  every  man's  candle. 

His  opinions  and  assertions  were  for  the  most  part  binding, 
and  not  contradicted  by  any;  rather  like  oracles  than  discourses; 
which  may  be  imputed  either  to  the  well  weighing  of  his  sen- 
tence by  the  scales  of  truth  and  reason,  or  else  to  the  reverence 
and  estimation  wherein  he  was  commonly  had,  that  no  man 
would  contest  with  him ;  so  that  there  was  no  argumentation, 
or  pro  and  con  (as  they  term  it),  at  his  table:  or  if  there 
chanced  to  be  any,  it  was  carried  with  much  submission  and 
moderation. 

I  have  often  observed,  and  so  have  other  men  of  great  account, 
that  if  he  had  occasion  to  repeat  another  man's  words  after  him, 
he  had  an  use  and  faculty  to  dress  them  in  better  vestments  and 

^  In  the  Latin  version  Bawley  adds  gentle  exercise  on  horseback  and  playing  at 
bowls :   Eqvitationem,  non  citam  Bed  Imtoni,  ffldborum  lutum,  tt  id  genua  exenitia, 

*  The  word  dash  is  used  here  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Costard  uses  it  in  L€V€*» 
jMbour*a  Lost :  **  There,  an*t  please  you ;  a  foolish,  mild  man ;  an  honest  man« 
look  you,  and  soon  daahedi"  Rawley  means  that  Bacon  was  not  a  man  who  used  his 
wit,  as  some  do,  to  put  his  neighbours  out  of  countenance :  ConvivanHum  nemiMm  a%a 
allot  coUoqueniivm  pudore  suffundere  glorite  sibi  duxit,  sicut  nonnulU  gestiunt. 
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apparel  than  they  had  before;  so  that  the  author  should  find  his 
own  speech  much  amended,  and  yet  the  substance  of  it  still 
retained^ ;  as  if  it  had  been  natural  to  him  to  use  good  foims^ 
as  Ovid  spoke  of  his  faculty  of  Yersifying, 

«  £t  qaod  tentabam  scribere,  vennu  erat/* 

When  his  office  called  him,  as  he  was  of  the  king's  council 
learned,  to  charge  any  offenders,  either  in  criminals  or  capitals, 
he  was  never  of  an  insulling  and  domineering  nature  over  them, 
but  always  tender-hearted,  and  carrying  himself  decently  towards 
the  parties  (though  it  was  his  duty  to  charge  them  home),  but 
yet  as  one  that  looked  upon  the  example  with  the  eye  of  severity, 
but  upon  the  person  with  the  eye  of  pity  and  compassion.  And 
in  civil  business,  as  he  was  counsellor  of  estate,  he  hod  the  best 
way  of  advising,  not  engaging  his  master  in  any  precipitate  or 
grievous  courses,  but  in  moderate  and  fair  proceedings:  the 
king  whom  he  served  giving  him  this  testimony,  TTiat  he  ever 
dealt  in  business  suavibus  modis ;  which  was  the  way  that  was 
mast  accordinff  to  his  own  heart. 

Neither  was  he  in  his  time  less  gracious  with  the  subject  than 
with  his  sovereign.  He  was  ever  acceptable  to  the  House 
of  Conunons'  when  he  was  a  member  thereof.  Being  the  king's 
attorney,  and  chosen  to  a  place  in  parliament,  he  was  allowed 
and  dispensed  with  to  sit  in  the  House;  which  waa  not  permitted 
to  other  attorneys. 


'  This  is  probably  the  tnie  explanatioa  of  a  habit  of  Baoon^  which  seems  at  flrst 
sight  a  fiuilt,  and  perhaps  sometimes  is ;  and  of  wUch  a  great  many  instances  have 
been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Ellis ;  —  a  habit  of  inaccurate  quotation.  In  quoting  an 
anthor^s  words, — especially  where  he  quotes  them  merely  by  way  of  voucher  for  his 
own  remark,  or  in  acknowledgment  of  the  source  whence  he  derived  it,  or  to  suggest 
an  allusloD  which  may  give  a  better  effect  to  It,  — he  very  often  quotes  inaccurately. 
Sometimes,  no  doubt,  this  was  unintentional,  the  fault  of  his  memory ;  but  more 
frequently,  I  suspect,  it  was  done  deliberately,  for  the  sake  of  presenting  the  substance 
In  a  better  form,  or  a  form  better  suited  to  the  particular  occasion.  In  citing  the 
erldence  of  witnesses,  on  the  contrary,  in  support  of  a  narrative  statement  or  an  argu- 
ment upon  matter  of  fkct,  he  is  always  very  careftiU 

'  The  Latin  version  adds,  in  quo  uepe  peroravit,  nam  situ  magno  applauan  ;  a  state- 
ment of  the  truth  of  which  abundant  evidence  may  be  found  in  all  the  records  which 
veinain  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  first  parliament  in  which 
he  sate  was  that  of  1684 :  after  which  he  aate  in  every  parliament  that  was  summoned 
up  to  the  time  of  his  ialL 

As  an  edition  of  Bacon  would  hardly  be  complete  unless  it  contained  Ben  Jonson*s 
fianoas  description  of  his  manner  of  qpeaking,  I  shall  insert  it  here :  — "  Tet  there 
happened  in  my  time  one  noble  speaker,  who  was  full  of  gravity  in  his  spesking.  His 
laogiiaitr  (where  be  could  spare  or  pass  by  a  jest)  was  nobly  censorious.  Mo  man  ever 
spake  more  neatly,  more  pressly,  more  weightily,  or  suffered  less  emptiness,  less  idle- 
ness, in  what  he  uttered.  No  member  of  his  speech  but  consisted  of  his  own  graces. 
His  hearers  could  not  cough,  or  look  aside  from  him,  without  loss.  He  commanded 
where  he  spoke ;  and  had  his  Judges  angry  and  pleased  at  his  devotion. '  No  man  had 
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And  as  he  was  a  good  senrant  to  his  master^  being  never  in 
nineteen  years'  serviee  (as  himself  ayerred)  rebuked  by  the 
king  for  anything  relating  to  His  Majesty,  so  he  was  a  good 
master  to  his  servants,  and  rewarded  their  long  attendance  with 
good  places  freely^  when  they  fell  into  his  power;  which  was 
the  cause  that  so  many  young  gentlemen  of  blood  and  quality 
sought  to  list  themselves  in  his  retinue.  And  if  he  were  abused 
by  any  of  them  in  their  places,  it  was  only  the  error  of  the 
goodness  of  his  nature,  but  the  badges  of  their  indiscretions  and 
intemperances. 

This  lord  was  religious:  for  though  the  world  be  apt  to  sus» 
pect  and  prejudge  great  wits  and  politics  to  have  somewhat  of 
the  atheist,  yet  he  was  conversant  with  God,  as  appeareth  by 
several  passages  throughout  the  whole  current  of  his  writings. 
CHherwise  he  should  have  crossed  his  own  principles,  which 
were,  TTiat  a  Utile  philasaphy  mctketh  men  apt  to  forget  Gody  as 
attributing  too  much  to  second  causes ;  but  depth  of  philosophy 
^  bringeth  a  man  baeh  to  God  again.  Now  I  am  sure  there  is  no 
man  that  will  deny  him,  or  account  otherwise  of  him,  but  to 
have  him  been  a  deep  philosopher.  And  not  only  so ;  but  he 
was  able  to  render  a  reason  of  the  hope  which  was  in  hrsn,  which 
that  writing  of  his  of  the  Confession  of  the  Faith  doth  abundantly 
testify.  He  repaired  frequently,  when  his  health  would  permit 
him,  to  the  service  of  the  church,  to  hear  sermons,  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  sacrament  of  the  blessed  body  and  blood  of 
Christ;  and  died  in  the  true  faith,  established  in  the  church  of 
England. 

This  is  most  true  —  he  was  free  from  malice,  which  (as  he 
said  himself)  he  never  bred  norfed^     He  was  no  revenger  of 

their  affections  more  In  his  power.  Tbe  fear  of  every  man  that  heard  him  was  iMt  he 
should  make  an  end.** — DUaweriea:  under  dtle  Dommut  FenUamnu. 

*  Grati§,  In  the  Latin  Terslon ;  t.e.  without  taking  any  money  for  them ;  an  unusual 
thing  In  Bacon's  time,  when  the  sale  of  offices  was  a  principal  source  of  all  great  men*s 
incomes. 

s  <«  He  said  he  had  breeding  swans  and  feeding  swans ;  but  for  malice,  he  neither 
bred  It  nor  fed  It**  From  a  commonplace  book  of  Dr.  Rawley*s  In  the  Lambeth 
Library.  **  £t  posso  dir,**  says  Sir  Tobie  Matthew,  in  his  dedication  to  Cosmo  de'  Medici 
of  an  Italian  translation  of  the  Euayg  and  Sapientia  Vetentm,  1618,  *■  et  poeso  dir 
con  yeriti  (per  haver  io  havuto  I'honore  di  prattlcarlo  moltl  anni,  et  quandoera  m 
minoribus,  et  hora  quando  sta  in  colmo  et  flora  della  sua  grandena)  dl  non  haver  mal 
scoperto  in  lul  anlmo  dl  vendetta,  per  qualslvoglla  aggravio  che  se  gli  fosse  fktto ;  nd 
manco  sentlto  uscligli  di  bocca  parola  d*  Ingiuria  contra  veruno,  che  ml  paresse  venire 
da  passione  contra  la  tal  persona ;  ma  solo  (et  questo  ancora  molto  scarsamente)  per 
giudido  fattone  in  sangue  fteddo.  Non  ^  gUi  la  sua  grandena  quel  che  io  ammlro,  ma 
la  sua  vlrtil ;  non  sono  11  fkvorl  fkttlmi  da  lul  (per  Inflnitl  che  siano)  che  mi  hanno 
poeto  11  cuore  in  questl  ceppi  et  catene  in  che  ml  rftrovo ;  ma  si  bene  11  suo  procedere 
In  commune ;  che  se  egll  fosse  di  condltlone  inferiore,  non  potrei  manco  honorarlo^  « 
8«  mi  fosse  nemlco  io  dovrel  con  tutto  cid  amar  et  procurar  41  servlrlo.** 
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injuriee ;  whidi  if  he  had  minded,  he  had  both  opportunity  and 
place  high  enough  to  have  done  it.  He  was  no  heayer  of  men 
oot  of  their  places,  as  delighting  in  their  ruin  and  undoing.  He 
was  no  defiuner  of  any  man  to  his  prince.  One  day,  when  a 
great  statesman  was  newly  dead,  that  had  not  been  his  friend, 
the  king  asked  him.  What  he  thought  of  that  lord  which  wasgonef 
he  answered.  That  he  would  never  have  made  His  Majeth^s  estate 
better,  but  he  was  sure  he  would  have  kept  it  from  being  worse; 
whidi  was  the  worst  he  would  say  of  him:  which  I  redcon  not 
anxmg  his  moral,  bat  his  Christian  virtues. 

Bis  fiime  is  greater  and  sounds  louder  in  foreign  parts 
abroad,  than  at  home  in  his  own  nation;  thereby  verifying  that 
divine  sentence,  Ajorophet  is  not  without  honour^  save  in  his  own 
country,  and  in  his  own  house.  Concerning  which  I  will  give 
you  a  taste  only,  out  of  a  letter  written  from  Italy  (the  store- 
house of  refined  wits)  to  the  late  Earl  of  Devonshire,  then  the 
Lord  Candish:  /  wiU  expect  the  new  essays  of  my  Lord  Chan-- 
ceUar  Bacon,  as  also  his  History,  with  a  great  deal  of  desire,  and 
whatsoever  else  he  shall  compose  :  but  in  particular  of  his  History 
I  promise  myself  a  thing  perfect  and  singular,  especially  in  Henry 
the  Seventh,  where  he  may  exercise  the  talent  of  his  divine  under* 
standing.  This  lord  is  more  and  more  known,  and  his  books  here 
more  and  more  delighted  in ;  and  those  men  that  have  more  than 
ordinary  knowledge  in  human  affairs,  esteem  him  one  of  the  most' 
capable  spirits  of  this  age  ;  and  he  is  truly  such.  Now  his  fame 
doth  not  decease  with  days  since,  but  rather  increase.  Divers 
of  his  works  have  been  anciently  and  yet  lately  translated  into 
odier  tongues,  both  learned  and  modem,  by  foreign  pens. 
Several  persons  of  quality,  during  his  lorddiip's  life,  crossed  the 
seas  on  purpose  to  gain  an  opportimity  of  seeing  him  and  dis* 
coursing  with  him ;  whereof  one  carried  his  lordship's  picture 
from  head  to  foot '  over  with  him  into  France,  as  a  thing  which 
he  foresaw  would  be  much  desired  there,  that  so  they  might 
enjoy  the  image  of  his  person  as  well  as  the  images  of  his  brain, 
his  books.  Amongst  the  rest.  Marquis  Fiat,  a  French  noble- 
man, who  came  ambassador  into  England,  in  the  beginning 
of  Queen  Mary,  wife  to  Ejng  Charles,  was  taken  with  an 
extraordinaiy  desire  of  seeing  him;  for  which  he  made  way  by  a 
friend ;  and  when  he  came  to  him,  being  then  through  weakness 
confined  to  his  bed,  the  marquis  saluted  him  with  this  high 

>  This  picture  was  presented  to  him  Iff  Bacon  hiniielf^  according  to  the  Latin 
version. 
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expression,  ITiat  his  lordship  had  been  ever  to  him  like  the  angels  ; 
of  whom  he  had  often  heard,  and  read  much  of  them  in  books, 
but  he  neoer  saw  thenu  After  which  they  contracted  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  and  the  marquis  did  so  much  revere  him, 
that  besides  his  frequent  visits,  they  wrote  letters  one  to  the 
other,  under  the  titles  and  appellations  of  father  and  son.  As 
for  his  many  salutations  by  letters  from  foreign  worthies  devoted 
to  learning,  I  forbear  to  mention  them,  because  that  is  a  thing 
common  to  other  men  of  learning  or  note,  together  with  him. 

But  yet,  in  this  matter  of  his  fame,  I  speak  in  the  compara* 
tive  only,  and  not  in  the  exclusive.  For  his  reputation  is  great  in 
his  own  nation  also^  especially  amongst  those  that  are  of  a  more 
acute  and  sharper  judgment ;  which  I  will  exemplify  but  with 
two  testimonies  and  no  more.  The  former,  when  his  History  of 
Kinff  Henry  the  Seventh  was  to  come  forth,  it  was  delivered  to 
the  old  Lord  Brook,  to  be  perused  by  him ;  who,  when  he  had 
dispatched  it,  returned  it  to  the  author  with  this  eulogy.  Com- 
mend  me  to  my  lord,  and  bid  him  take  care  to  get  good  paper 
and  ink,  for  the  work  is  incomparable.  The  other  shall  be  that 
of  Doctor  Samuel  Collins,  late  provost  of  King's  College  in 
Cambridge,  a  man  of  no  vulgar  wit,  who  aflirmed  unto  me  ^ 
That  when  he  had  read  the  book  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning, 
he  found  himself  in  a  case  to  begin  his  studies  anew,  and  that  he 
had  lost  all  the  time  of  his  studying  before. 

It  hath  been  desired,  that  something  should  be  signified  touch- 
ing his  diet,  and  the  regimen  of  his  health,  of  which,  in  regard 
of  his  universal  insight  into  nature,  he  may  perhaps  be  to  some 
an  example.  For  his  diet,  it  was  rather  a  plentiful  and  liberal 
diet,  as  his  stomach  would  bear  it,  than  a  restrained ;  which  he 
also  commended  in  his  book  of  the  History  of  Life  and  Death. 
In  his  younger  years  he  was  much  given  to  the  finer  and  lighter 
s<»rt  of  meats,  as  of  fowls,  and  such  like ;  but  afterward,  when 
he  grew  more  judicious',  he  preferred  the  stronger  meats,  such 
as  the  shambles  afibrded,  as  those  meats  which  bred  the  more 
firm  and  substantial  juices  of  the  body,  and  less  tUssipable;  upon 
which  he  would  often  make  his  meal,  though  he  had  other 
meats  upon  the  table.  You  may  be  sure  he  would  not  neglect 
that  himself,  which  he  so  much  extolled  in  his  writings,  and 

*  In  the  Latin  venion  Bawley  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  add  that  this  may 
have  been  said  playfully :   Sive/estive  tive  teria. 

■  More  Judicioua  (that  is)  by  experience  and  obserration :  experi$ntid  edoehu  is  the 
expression  in  the  Ladn  version. 
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that  was  the  use  of  nitre ;  whereof  he  took  in  the  quantity  of 
about  three  grains  in  thin  warm  broth  every  morning,  for 
thirty  years  together  next  before  his  death.  And  for  physic, 
he  did  indeed  live  physically,  but  not  miserably ;  for  he  took 
only  a  maceration  of  rhubarb  S  infused  into  a  draught  of  white 
wine  and  beer  mingled  together  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour, 
once  in  six  or  seven  days,  immediately  before  his  meal  (whether 
dinner  or  supper),  that  it  might  dry  the  body  less ;  which  (as 
he  said)  did  carry  away  frequently  the  grosser  humours  of  the 
body,  and  not  diminish  or  carry  away  any  of  the  spirits,  as 
sweating  doth.  And  this  was  no  grievous  thing  to  take.  As 
for  other  physic,  in  an  ordinary  way  (whatsoever  hath  been 
vulgarly  spoken)  he  took  not.  His  receipt  for  the  gout,  which 
did  constantly  ease  him  of  his  psdn  within  two  hours,  is  already 
set  down  in  the  end  of  the  Natural  History. 

It  may  seem  the  moon  had  some  principal  place  in  the  figure 
of  his  nativity :  for  the  moon  was  never  in  her  passion,  or 
edipeed^  but  he  was  surprised  with  a  sudden  fit  of  fainting; 
and  that,  though  he  observed  not  nor  took  any  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  eclipse  thereof;  and  as  soon  as  the  eclipse  ceased, 
he  was  restored  to  his  former  strength  again. 

He  died  on  the  ninth  day  of  April  in  the  year  1626,  in  the 
early  morning  of  the  day  then  celebrated  for  our  Saviour's 
resurrection,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  at  the  Earl  of 
Arunders  house  in  Highgate,  near  London,  to  which  place  he 
casually  repaired  about  a  week  before ;   God  so  ordaining  that 

*  In  tbe  Lfttin  renion  Ravley  gives  the  quantity  :  Rhaharbari  sesquidrachmam. 

'  Loid  Campbell  (who  appears  to  have  read  Rawley*8  memoir  only  In  the  Latin, 
where  the  words  are  quoHeg  luna  defecit  nve  edipsin  poMsa  eti),  supposing  defecit  to 
mean  wanedj  discredits  this  statement,  on  the  ground  that  **no  instance  is  recorded 
of  Bacon's  having  fainted  in  public,  or  put  off  the  hearing  of  any  cause  on  account  of 
iht  tiumgt  of  the  moon^  or  of  any  approaching  eclipse,  visible  or  invisible.**  And  it  is 
true  that  if  drftctua  lutuB  meant  a  change  of  the  moon,  or  even  a  dark  moon  (which 
it  mii^t  have  meant  well  enough  if  the  Romans  had  not  chosen  to  appropriate  the 
word  to  qoite  another  meaning),  the  accident  must  have  happened  in  public  too  often 
to  pssB  unnoticed.  But  Bawley  was  too  good  a  scholar  to  misapply  so  common 
a  word  in  that  way.  He  evidently  speaks  of  eclipses  only,  and  of  eclipses  visible  at 
the  idace.  Now  it  Is  not  at  all  likely  that  lunar  eclipses  visible  at  Westminster  would 
have  GOtDcided  with  important  business  in  which  Bacon  was  conspicuously  engaged, 
often  enough  (even  if  he  did  fiiint  every  time)  to  establish  a  connexion  between  the 
two  phenomena.  Of  course  Rawley's  statement  is  not  sufBcIent  to  prove  the  reality  of 
any  such  connexion;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  It  an  invention,  and  it  may 
be  fldrly  taken,  I  think,  as  evidence  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  Bacon's  temperament, 
and  its  tensibllity  to  the  skiey  influences.  That  Bacon  himself  never  alluded  to  this 
friatkm  between  himself  and  the  moon  is  easily  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  he 
was  not  satisfied  of  the  fact  He  may  have  observed  the  coincidence,  and  mentioned 
it  to  Sawley ;  and  Bawley  (whose  commonplace  book  proves  that  he  had  a  taste  for 
astrology)  may  have  beU^red  in  the  physical  connexion,  though  Bacon  himself  did  not. 

VOL.  !•  C  J    \ 
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he  should  die  there  of  a  gentle  fever,  accidentally  accompanied 
with  a  great  cold,  whereby  the  defluxion  of  rheum  fell  so  plen- 
tifully upon  his  breast,  that  he  died  by  suffocation ;  and  waa 
buried  in  St.  Michael's  church  at  St.  Albans ;  being  the  place 
designed  for  his  burial  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  both  be- 
cause the  body  of  his  mother  was  interred  there,  and  because 
it  was  the  only  church  then  remaining  within  the  precincts  of 
old  Verulam :  where  he  hath  a  monument  erected  for  him  in 
white  marble  (by  the  care  and  gratitude  of  Sir  Thomas  Meautys, 
knight,  formerly  his  lordship's  secretary,  afterwards  clerk  of  the 
Bang's  Honourable  Privy  Council  imder  two  kings) ;  represent- 
ing his  full  portraiture  in  the  posture  of  studying,  with  an  in- 
scription composed  by  that  accomplished  gentleman  and  rare 
wit.  Sir  Henry  Wotton.* 

But  howsoever  his  body  was  mortal,  yet  no  doubt  his  memory 
and  works  will  live,  and  will  in  all  probability  last  as  long  as 
the  world  lasteth.  In  order  to  which  I  have  endeavoured  (after 
my  poor  ability)  to  do  this  honour  to  his  lordship,  by  way  of 
oonducmg  to  the  same. 
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(1.)  OUB  knowledge  of  Bacon's  method  ia  mnch  less  com- 
plete than  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be.  Of  the  Novum 
Organum,  which  was  to  contain  a  complete  statement  of  its 
nature  and  principles^  we  have  only  the  first  two  books;  and . 
although  in  other  parts  of  Bacon's  writings,  as  for  instance  in 
the  Cogitata  et  Visa  de  Interpretatiane  NaiurtB,  many  of  the 
ideas  contained  in  these  books  recur  in  a  less  systematic  form, 
we  yet  meet  with  but  few  indications  of  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects  which  were  to  have  been  discussed  in  the  others.  It 
seems  not  improbable  that  some  parts  of  Bacon's  system  were 
never  perfectly  developed  ev^i  in  his  own  mind*  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  an  attempt  to  determine  what  his 
method,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  or  would  have  been,  must  neces- 
sarily involve  a  conjectural  or  hypothetical  element ;  and  it  is,  I 
think,  chiefly  because  this  circumstance  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently recognised,  that  the  idea  of  Bacon's  philosophy  has 
generally  speaking  been  but  imperfectly  apprehended. 

(2.)  Of  the  subjects  which  were  to  have  occupied  the  re- . 
mainder  of  the  Novum  Organum  we  learn  something  from  a 
passage  at  the  end  of  the  second  book. 

<^  Nunc  vero,"  it  is  said  at  the  conclusion  of  the  doctrine  of 
prerogative  instances,  ^'  ad  adminicula  et  rectificationes  induc- 
tionis,  et  deinceps  ad  concreta,  et  latentes  processus,  et  latentes 
adiematismos,  et  reliqua  quas  aphorismo  xxi  ordine  pr(^K)sui- 
mus,  pergendum."  On  referring  to  the  twenty-first  aphorism 
we  find  a  sort  of  table  of  contents  of  the  whole  work.    **  Dice- 

c  3 
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8uch  that  all  men  should  be  capable  of  employing  it»  are  ihua 
two  great  features  of  the  Baconian  method.  His  system  can 
never  be  rightly  understood  if  they  are  neglected,  and  any 
explanation  of  it  which  passes  them  over  in  silence  leaves  im- 
explained  the  principal  difficulty  which  that  system  presents 
to  us.  But  another  difficulty  takes  the  place  of  ihe  one  which 
is  thus  set  aside.  It  becomes  impossible  to  justify  or  to  under- 
stand Bacon's  assertion  that  his  method  was  essentially  new. 
**  Nam  nos,"  he  says  in  the  preface  to  the  Novum  Organum,  **si 
profiteamur  nos  meliora  afferre  quam  antiqui,  eandem  quam  iUt 
viam  ingressi^  nuM  verborum  arte  efficere  possimus,  quin  induca- 
tur  qusdam  ingenii,  vel  excellentiffi,  vel  &cultati8  comparatio,  sive 
contentio.  •  .  .  Yeriim  ciim  per  nos'illud  agatur,  ut  alia  omnino 
via  intellectui  aperiatur  illis  intentata  et  incognita,  commutata 
tota  jam  ratio  est,"  &c  He  elsewhere  speaks  of  himself  as 
being  "  in  h&c  re  plane  protopirus,  et  vestigia  nullius  sequutusJ*  ^ 
Surely  this  language  would  be  out  of  place,  if  the  difference 
between  him  and  those  who  had  gone  before  him  related  merely 
to  matters  of  detail ;  as,  for  instance,  that  his  way  of  arranging 
the  facts  of  observation  was  more  convenient  than  theirs,  and 
his  way  of  applying  an  inductive  process  to  them  more  syste- 
matic. And  it  need  not  be  remarked  that  induction  in  itself 
was  no  novelty  at  alL  The  nature  of  the  act  of  induction  is 
as  clearly  stated  by  Aristotle  as  by  any  later  writer.  Bacon's 
defflgn  was  surely  much  larger  than  it  would  thus  appear  to 
have  been.  Whoevfer  considers  his  writings  without  reference 
to  their  place  in  the  history  of  philosophy  will  I  think  be 
convinced  that  he  aimed  at  giving  a  wholly  new  method, —  a 
method  universally  applicable,  and  in  all  cases  infallible.  By 
this  method,  all  the  knowledge  which  the  human  mind  is  capa- 
ble of  receiving  might  be  attained,  and  attained  without  unne- 
cessary labour.  Men  were  no  longer  to  wander  from  the  truth 
in  helpless  imcertainty.  The  publication  of  this  new  doctrine 
was  the  Temporis  Partus  Mascultis;  it  was  as  the  rising  of  a 
new  sun,  before  which  **  the  borrowed  beams  of  moon  and  stars" 
were  to  fade  away  and  disappear.' 

(6.)  That  the  wide  distinction  which  Bacon  conceived  to 
exist  between  his  own  method  and  any  which  had  previously 

*  Nov.  Org.  i.  113. 

*  See,  for  instance,  the  Prmfatio  GeneraHg,  where  Btcon  compazet  Us  method  to  the 
mariner*8  compaits,  until  the  discovery  of  which  no  wide  aea  could  be  croMed;  an 
image  protiably  connected  with  his  favourite  device  of  a  ship  paashig  through  the  pUlai-s 
nf  Hercules,  with  the  motto  '*  Flus  ultra.** 
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been  known  has  often  been  but  slightly  noticed  by  ihose  who 
have  spoken  of  his  philosophy^  arises  probably  from  a  wish  to 
Tecognise  in  the  history  of  the  scientific  discoveries  of  the  last 
two  centnries  the  Ailfilment  of  his  hopes  and  prophecies.  One 
of  his  early  disciples  however,  who  wrote  before  the  scientific 
movement  which  commenced  about  Bacon's  time  had  assumed 
a  definite  form  and  character  —  I  mean  Dr.  Hooke  —  has  ex-  -^ 
plicitly  adopted  those  portions  of  Bacon's  doctrine  which  have 
seemingly  been  as  a  stumbling-block  to  his  later  followers.  In 
Hooke's  General  Scheme  or  Idea  of  the  Present  State  of  Natu-- 
ral  Philosophy^,  which  is  in  many  respects  the  best  commentary 
on  Bacon,  we  find  it  asserted  that  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
the  intellect  ^^  is  continually  to  be  assisted  by  some  method  or 
engine  which  shall  be  as  a  guide  to  regulate  its  actions,  so  as  that 
it  shall  not  be  able  to  act  amiss.  Of  this  engine  no  man  ex- 
cept the  incomparable  Yerulam  hath  had  any  thoughts,  and  he 
indeed  hath  promoted  it  to  a  very  good  pitcL"  Somethings 
however  still  remained  to  be  added  to  this  engine  or  art  of 
invention,  to  which  Hooke  gives  the  name  of  philosophical 
algebra.  He  goes  on  to  say,  <'  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  if  this 
art  be  well  prosecuted  and  made  use  of,  an  ordinary  capacity 
with  industry  will  be  able  to  do  very  much  more  than  has  yet 
been  done,  and  to  show  that  even  physical  and  natural  inquiries 
as  well  as  mathematical  and  geometrical  will  be  capable  also  of 
demonstration ;  so  that  henceforward  the  business  of  invention  - 
will  not  be  so  much  the  effect  of  acute  wit,  as  of  a  serious  and 
industrious  prosecution."  ^  Here  the  absolute  novelty  of  Bacon's  ^ 
method,  its  demonstrative  character,  and  its  power  of  reducing 
all  minds  to  nearly  the  same  level,  are  distinctly  recognised. 

(7.)  Before  we  examine  the  method  of  which  Bacon  proposed 
to  make  use,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
blems to  which  it  was,  for  the  most  part  at  least,  to  be  applied. 
In  other  words,  we  must  endeavour  to  determine  the  idea  which 
he  had  formed  of  the  nature  of  science. 

Throughout  his  writings,  science  and  power  are  spoken  of  as 
correlative  —  **  in  idem  coincidunt; "  and  the  reason  of  this  is 
that  Bacon  always  assumed  that  the  knowledge  of  the  cause  ~ 
would  in  almost  ail  cases  enable  us  to  produce  the  observed 
effect    We  shall  see  hereafter  how  tiiis  assumption  connected 

'  PubUshcd  posUiainoiuIy  in  1705.  '  Present  State  of  Mat.  FhiL  pp.  6,  7. 
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itself  with  the  whole  spirit  of  his  philosophy.  I  mention  it  now 
because  it  presents  itself  in  the  passage  in  which  Bacon's  idea 
""  of  the  nature  of  science  is  most  distinctly  stated.  ''  Super 
datum  corpus  novam  naturam^  sive  novas  naturas,  generare  et 
superinducere^  opus  et  intentio  est  humame  potentise.  Dat» 
autem  naturse  formam^  sive  differentiam  yeram^  sive  naturam 
naturantem^  sive  fontem  emanationis,  (ista  enim  vocabula 
habemus  quas  ad  indicationem  rei  proxime  accedunt)  invenire, 
opus  et  intentio  est  humanae  scientise.''  This  passage^  with  which 
the  second  book  of  the  Novum  Organum  commences^  requires 
to  be  considered  in  detaiL 

^  In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  r^oaarkedj  that  natura  signifies 
"abstract  quality/'  —  it  is  used  by  Bacon  in  antithesb  with 
corpus  or  "  concrete  body."  Thus  the  passage  we  have  quoted 
amounts  to  this^  that  the  scope  and  end  of  human  power  is  to 
give  new  qualities  to  bodies,  while  the  scope  and  end  of  human 
knowledge  is  to  ascertain  the  formal  cause  of  all  the  qualities  of 
which  bodies  are  possessed. 

Throughout  Bacon's  philosophy,  the  necessity  of  making 
abstract  qualities  (naturae)  the  principal  object  of  our  inquiries 
is  frequently  insisted  on.     He  who  studies  the  concrete  and 

^neglects  the  abstract  cannot  be  called  an  interpreter  of  natiu*e. 
Such  was  Bacon's  judgment  when,  apparentiy  at  an  early  period 
of  his  life,  he  wrote  the  Temporis  Partus  Masculus^ ;  and  in  the 
Novum  Organum  he  has  expressed  an  equivalent  opinion :  "quod 
iste  modus  operandi,  (qui  naturas  intuetur  simplices  licet  in 
corpore  concrete)  procedat  ex  lis  quae  in  natur&  sunt  constantia 
et  aotema  et  catholica,  et  latas  praebeat  potential  humanaB 
vias."  ^  Quite  in  accordance  with  this  passage  is  a  longer  one 
in  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  which  I  shall  quote  in  extenso, 
as  it  is  exceedingly  important.  **  The  forms  of  substances,  I 
say,  as  they  are  now  by  compounding  and  transplanting  mul- 
tiplied, are  so  perplexed  as  they  are  not  to  be  inquired ;  no  more 
than  it  were  either  possible  or  to  purpose  to  seek  in  gross  the 
forms  of  those  sounds  which  make  words,  which  by  compo- 
sition and  transposition  of  letters  are  infinite.  But  on  the  other 
side  to  inquire  die  form  of  those  sounds  or  voices  which  make 

*  Mr.  Ellis  alludes,  I  think,  to  the  De  Interpretatime  Natura  Sententim  XIL,  which 
M.  BouiUet  priQts  as  part  of  the  Tempcru  Parhu  Mateuhu.  My  reasons  for  differing 
with  M.  Bouillet  on  this  point,  and  placing  it  by  itself,  and  assigning  it  a  later  date, 
will  be  found  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Ellis's  Preface  to  the  Novum  Organum, — /.  S. 

*  Nov.  Org.  U.  6. 
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simple  letters  is  easily  comprehensible^  and  being  known  in-  * 
duceth  and  monifesteth  the  forms  of  all  words  which  consist  and 
are  conq^ounded  of  them.  In  the  same  manner^  to  inquire  the  . 
form  of  a  lion,  of  an  oak,  of  gold — nay  of  water,  of  air — is  a  vain 
pursuit ;  but  to  inquire  the  forms  of  sense,  of  voluntary  motion, 
of  vegetation,  of  colours,  of  gravity  and  levity,  of  density,  of 
tenuity,  of  heat,  of  cold,,  and  all  other  natures  and  qualities 
which  like  an  alphabet  are  not  many,  and  of  which  the  essences 
upheld  by  matter  of  all  creatures  do  consist, — to  inquire,  I  say, 
the  true  forms  of  these,  is  that  part  of  metaphysique  which  we 
now  define  of."  And  a  little  farther  on  we  are  told  that  it  is 
the  prerogative  of  metaphysique  to  consider  ^^the  simple  forms 
or  difference  of  things"  (that  is  to  say,  the  forms  of  simple 
natures),  ^^  which  are  few  in  number,  and  the  degrees  and  co- 
ordinations whereof  make  all  this  variety." 

We  see  &om  these  passages  why  the  study  of  ample  natures- 
is  so  important  —  namely    because  they  are    comparatively 
speaking  few  in  nmnber,  and  because,  notwithstanding  this,  a 
knowledge  of  their  essence  would  enable  us,  at  least  in  theory, 
to  solve  every  problem  which  the  universe  can  present  to  us. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  simple  natures,  we  may 
take  a  passage  which  occurs  in  the  Silva  SUvarum.  ^*  Gold," 
it  is  there  said,  ^^  has  these  natures:  greatness  of  weight,  close- 
ness of  parts,  fixation,  pliantness  or  softness,  immunity  from 
rust,  colour  or  tincture  of  yellow.  Therefore  the  sure  way, 
though  most  about,  to  make  gold,  is  to  know  the  causes  of  the 
several  natures  before  rehearsed,  and  the  axioms  concerning  the 
same.  For  if  a  man  can  make  a  metal  that  hath  all  these  pro-  - 
perties,  let  men  dispute  whether  it  be  gold  or  no."' 

Of  these  simple  natures  Bacon  has  given  a  list  in  the  third  >^ 
book  of  the  De  Auff mentis.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes : 
schematisms  of  matter,  and  simple  motions.  To  the  former 
belong  the  abstract  qualities,  dense,  rare,  heavy,  light,  &c.,  of 
which  thirty-mne  are  enumerated,  t)ie  list  being  concluded  with 
a  remark  that  it  need  not  be  carried  farther,  ^^  neque  ultra  rem 
extendimus."  The  simple  motions  —  and  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  word  "motion"  is  used  in  a  wide  and  vague  sense — are  the 
motus  antity pise,  which  secures  the  impenetrability  of  matter ; 
the  motus  nexi^,  commonly  called  the  motus  ex  fug&  vacui,  &c. ; 

^  Compare  Nov.  Org.  IL  5. 
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and  of  these  molionB  fourteen  are  mentioned.  This  list  however 
does  not  profess  to  be  complete^  and  accordingly  in  the  Novum 
Organum  (iL  48.)  another  list  of  simple  motions  is  given^  in 
which  nineteen  species  are  recognised. 

^  The  view  of  which  we  have  now  been  speaking — ^namely,  that 
it  is  possible  to  reduce  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  to 
combinations  of  a  limited  number  of  simple  elements  —  is  the 
central  point  of  Bacon's  whole  system.  It  serves,  as  we  shall 
see,  to  explain  the  peculiarities  of  the  method  which  he  proposed. 

(8.)  In  what  sense  did  Bacon  use  the  word  ''Form"?  This  is  the 
next  question  which,  in  considering  the  accoimt  which  he  has 
given  of  the  nature  of  science^  it  is  necessary  to  examine.  I  am, 
for  reasons  which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned,  much  disposed 
.  to  believe  that  the  doctrine  of  Forms  is  in  some  sort  an  extra- 
neous part  of  Bacon's  system.  His  peculiar  method  may  be 
stated  independently  of  this  doctrine,  and  he  has  himself  so  stated 
it  in  one  of  his  earlier  tracts,  namely  the  Valerius  Terminus. 
It  is  at  any  rate  certain,  that  in  using  the  word  **  Form"  he  did 
not  intend  to  adopt  the  scholastic  mode  of  employing  it  He 
was  much  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  words  already  in  use  a  new 
signification.  ''  To  me,"  he  remarks  in  the  Advancement  of 
Learning,  "it  seemeth  best  to  keep  way  with  antiquity  usque  ad 
aras,  and  therefore  to  retain  the  ancient  terms,  though  I  some- 
times alter  the  uses  and  definitions."  And  thus  though  he  has 
spoken  of  the  scholastic  forms  as  figments  of  the  human  mind  \ 
he  was  nevertheless  willing  to  employ  the  word  *'Form"  in  a  mo- 
dified sense,  "  praesertim  quum  hoc  vocabulum  invaluerit,  et  fa- 
miliariter  occurrat."  ^  He  has  however  distinctly  stated  that  in 
speaking  of  Forms,  he  is  not  to  be  understood  to  speak  of  the 
Forms  "quibus  hominum  contemplationes  et  cogitationes 
hactenus  assueverunt"  * 

As  Bacon  uses  the  word  in  his  own  sense,  we  must  en- 
deavour to  interpret  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs  by  means 
of  what  he  has  himself  said  of  it;  and  this  may  I  think  be  satis- 
factorily accomplished. 

We  may  begin  by  remarking  that  in  Bacon's  system,  as  in 
those  of  many  others,  the  relation  of  substance  and  attribute  is 
virtually  the  same  as  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  The 
substance  is  conceived  of  as  the  causa  immanens  of  its  attri- 

>  Nov.  Gig.  I.  61.  •  Not.  Org.  IL  2.  ■  Nov.  Org.  IL  17. 
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botes  S  or  in  other  words  it  is  the  formal  cause  of  the  qualities 
which  are  referred  to  it.  As  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
properties  of  different  substanceSj  there  must  be  a  corresponding 
difference  between  the  substances  themselves.  But  in  the  first 
state  of  the  views  of  which  we  are  speaking  this  latter  differ- 
ence is  altogether  unimaginable ;  ^'distincte  quidem  intelligi 
potest,  sed  non  ezplicari  imaginabiliter."'  It  belongs  not  to 
natural  philosophy,  but  to  metaphyncs. 

These  views  however  admit  of  an  essential  modification.  If 
we  divide  the  qualities  of  bodies  into  two  classes,  and  ascribe 
those  of  the  former  ckss  to  substance  as  its  essential  attributes, 
while  we  look  on  those  of  the  latter  as  connected  with  substance 
by  the  rektion  of  cause  and  effect — that  is,  if  we  recognise  the 
distinction  of  primary  and  secondary  qualities — the  state  of  the 
question  is  changed.  It  now  becomes  possible  to  give  a  definite 
answer  to  the  question.  Wherein  does  the  difference  between 
different  substances,  corresponding  to  the  difference  between 
their  sensible  qualities,  consist? 

The  answer  to  this  question  of  course  involves  a  reference 
to  the  qualities  which  have  been  recognised  as  primary;  and  we  _ 
are  thus  led  to  the  principle  that  in  the  sciences  which  relate  io 
the  secondary  qualities  of  bodies  the  primary  ones  are  to  be 
regarded  as  ^e  causes  of  the  secondary.* 

This  division  of  the  qualities  of  bodies  into  two  classes  is  tboK 
point  of  transition  from  the  metaphysical  view  from  which  we 
set  out  to  that  of  ordinary  physical  science.  And  this  tran- 
ffllion  Bacon  had  made,  though  not  perhaps  with  a  perfect  con- 
sciousness of  having  done  so.  Thus  he  has  repeatedly  denied  the 
truth  of  the  scholastic  doctrine  that  Forms  are  incognoscible 
because  supra-sensible^;  and  the  reason  of  this  is  clearly  that  his 
conception  of  the  nature  of  Forms  relates  merely  to  the  primary 
qualities  of  bodies.  For  instance,  the  Form  of  heat  is  a  kind  of 
local  motion  of  the  particles  of  which  bodies  are  composed^  and 
that  of  whiteness  a  mode  of  arrangement  among  those  particles.^ 
This  peculiar  motion  or  arrangement  correspondiB  to  and  en- 
genders heat  or  whiteness,  and  this  in  every  case  in  which  those 
qualities  exist.     The  statement  of  the  distinguishing  character 

*  See  Zfanmcmuui's  "Eamy  on  the  IConadology  of  Lelbnlts,  p.  86.  (Vienna,  1807). 

'  Leitmlti^  De  IpiA  NaturiL  •  WheweU,  FhU.  Ind.  Science,  [book  tr.  ch.  i  ] 

*  See  ScaUger,  Eicrdt.  In  Cardan, 

*  [Not.  Org.  il.  20.]  •  [Valerius  Tennlnos,  ii.  1.] 
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of  the  motion  or  arrangement,  or  of  whatever  else  may  be  the 
Form  of  a  given  phenomenon,  takes  the  shape  of  a  law;  it  is  the 
law  in  fulfilling  which  any  substance  determines  the  existence 
of  the  quality  in  question.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Bacon 
sometimes  calls  the  Form  a  law ;  he  has  done  this  particularly 
in  a  passage  which  will  be  mentioned  a  little  farther  on. 

With  the  view  which  has  now  been  stated,  we  shall  I  think 
be  able  to  understand  every  passage  in  which  Bacon  speaks  of 
Forms; — remembering  however  that  as  he  has  not  traced  a 
boundary  line  between  primary  and  secondary  qualities,  we  can 
only  say  in  general  terms  that  his  doctrine  of  Forms  is  founded 
upon  the  theory  that  certain  qualities  of  bodies  are  merely  sub- 
jective and  phenomenal,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  neeessarily 
resulting  from  others  which  belong  to  substance  as  its  essential 
attributes.  In  the  passage  from  which  we  set  out^,  tiie  Form  is 
spoken  of  as  vera  differentia^  the  true  or  essential  diffsrence, — as 
natura  naturans — and  as  the  fons  emanationis.  The  first  of 
tiiese  expressions  refers  to  the  tiieory  of  definition  by  genus  and 
difference.  The  difference  is  that  which  gives  the  thing  defined 
its  specific  character.  If  it  be  founded  on  an  accidental  circum- 
stance, the  definition,  though  not  incorrect  if  the  accident  be  an 
inseparable  one,  will  nevertheless  not  express  the  true  and 
essential  character  of  its  subject ;  contrariwise,  if  it  involve  a 
statement  of  the  formal  cause  of  the  thing  defined. 

The  second  of  these  phrases  is  now  scarcely  used,  except  in 
connexion  witii  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza.  It  had  however 
been  employed  by  some  of  the  scholastic  writers.'  It  is  always 
antitiietical  to  natura  naturata,  and  in  tiie  passage  before  us 
serves  not  inaptiy  to  express  the  relation  in  which  the  Form 
stands  to  the  phenomenal  nature  which  results  from  it. 

The  phrase  fons  emanationis  does  not  seem  to  require  any 
explanation.  It  belongs  to  tiie  kind  of  philosophical  language 
which  attempts,  more  or  less  successfully,  to  give  clearness  of 
conception  by  means  of  metaphor.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark 
how  much  this  is  the  case  in  the  later  development  of  scho- 
lasticism. 

A  litde  farther  on  in  the  second  book  of  the  Novum  Or- 
ganum  tiian  the  passage  we  have  been  considering,  —  namely 

»  [Not.  Org.  iL  1.] 

'  See  Vossiiu  De  VltUB  Serm.  In  voce  Nfttorare ;  and  Castansos,  Dlstinctlones  in 
▼oc  Natunu 
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in  the  thirteenth  aphorism, — Bacon  asserts  that  the  ^^ forma-* 
rei "  is  ^'  ipsissima  res,"  and  that  the  thing  and  its  Form  differ 
only  as  '^apparens  et  existens,  aut  exterius  et  interius,  ant  in 
ordine  ad  hominem  et  in  ordine  ad  universom."     Here  the- 
subjective  and  phenomenal  character  of  the  qualities  whose  form 
18  to  be  determined  is  distinctly  and  strongly  indicated* 

The  principal  passage  in  which  the  Form  is  spoken  of  as  a  law 
occnrs  in  the  second  aphorism  of  the  same  book.  It  is  there 
said  that,  although  in  nature  nothing  really  exists  (vere  existat) 
except  *' corpora  indiyidua  edentia  actus  puros  indiyiduos  ex 
lege,"  yet  that  in  doctrine  this  law  is  of  fundamental  import- 
ance, and  that  it  and  its  clauses  (paragraphi)  are  what  he  means 
when  he  epeaka  of  Forms. 

In  denying  the  real  existence  of  anything  beride  individual^ 
substances.  Bacon  opposes  himself  to  the  scholastic  realism ;  in 
speaking  of  these  substances  as  **  edentia  actus,"  he  asserts  the 
doctrine  of  the  essential  activity  of  substance ;  by  adding  the 
epithet  *'  puros  "  he  separates  what  Aristotle  termed  hmXtxJ^uu 
finom  mere  motions  or  KivrjaBtSy  th^eby  by  implication  denying 
the  objective  reality  of  the  latter ;  and,  lastiy,  by  using  the 
word  '^  individuos,"  he  implies  that  though  in  contemplation  and 
doctrine  the  form  law  of  the  substance  (that  is,  tiie  substantial 
form)  is  resoluble  into  tiie  forms  of  the  sunple  natures  which 
belong  to  it,  as  into  clauses,  yet  that  this  analysis  is  conceptual  - 
only,  and  not  real 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  two  modes  in  which  Bacon  - 
speaks  of  tiie  Form,  namely  as  ipsissima  res  and  as  a  law,  differ 
<mly,  though  they  cannot  be  reconciled,  as  two  aspects  of  the 
same  object 

Thus  much  of  the  character  of  the  Baconian  Form.     That  it  "* 
is  after  all  only  a  phyncal  conception  appears  sufficiently  from 
the  examples  already  mentioned,  and  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
made  the  most  important  part  of  the  subject-matter  of  ihe  na- 
tural sciencea 

The  investigation  of  the  Forms  of  natures  or  abstract  qualities  ^ 
is  the  prindpal  object  of  the  Baconian  method  of  induction. 
It  is  true  that  Bacon,  although  he  gives  the  first  place  to  inves- 
tigations of  this  nature,  does  not  altogetiier  omit  to  mention  as 
a  subordinate  part  of  science,  the  study  of  concrete  substances. 
The  first  aphorism  of  the  second  book  of  the  Novum  Organum 
Buffidently  explains  the  relation  in  which,  as  he  conceived,  the 
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abstract  and  the  concrete,  considered  as  objects  of  science, 
ought  to  stand  to  one  another.  This  relation  corresponds  to 
that  which  in  the  De  Augmentis  [iiL  4.],  he  had  sought  to 
establish  between  Physique  and  Metaphysique,  and  which  he 
has  there  expressed  by  saying  that  the  latter  was  to  be  con- 
versant with  the  formal  and  final  causes,  while  the  former  was 
^to  be  confined  to  the  efficient  cause  and  to  the  materiaL  It 
may  be  asked,  and  the  question  is  not  easily  answered.  Of  what 
use  the  study  of  concrete  bodies  was  in  Bacon's  system  to  be, 
seeing  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Forms  of  simple  natures  would, 
in  efiect,  include  all  lihat  can  be  known  of  the  outward  world  ? 
- 1  believe  that,  if  Bacon's  recognition  of  physique  as  a  distinct 
branch  of  science  which  was  to  be  studied  apart  from  meta- 
physique  or  the  doctrine  of  Forms,  can  be  explained  except  on 
historical  grounds, — that  is,  except  by  saying  that  it  was  derived 
from  the  quadripartite  division  of  causes  given  by  Aristotle  ^ — 
the  explanation  is  merely  this,  that  he  believed  that  the  study  of 
concrete  bodies  would  at  least  at  first  be  pursued  morehopeMly 
and  more  successfrdly  than  the  abstract  investigations  to  which 
he  gave  the  first  rank.^ 

However  this  may  be,  it  seems  certain  that  Bacon's  method, 
as  it  is  stated  in  the  Novum  Organumy  is  primarily  applicable 
to  the  investigation  of  Forms,  and  that  when  other  applications 
were  made  of  it,  it  was  to  be  modified  in  a  manner  which  is 
nowhere  distinctly  explained.  All  in  fact  that  we  know  of 
these  modifications  results  from  comparing  two  passages  which 
have  been  already  quoted' ;  namely  tiie  two  lists  in  which  Bacon 
enumerates  the  subjects  to  be  treated  of  in  the  latter  books  of 
the  Novum  Organum. 

It  will  be  observed  tiiat  in  one  of  these  lists  the  subject  of 
concrete  bodies  corresponds  to  the  ^^  variation  of  the  investiga- 
tion according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject"  in  the  otiier,  and 
_  from  this  it  seems  to  follow  that  Bacon  looked  on  his  method  of 
investigating  Forms  as  tiie  fundamental  type  of  the  inductive 
process,  from  which  in  its  otiier  applications  it  deviated  more  or 
less  according  to  tiie  necessity  of  the  case.  This  being  under- 
stood, we  may  proceed  to  speak  of  the  inductive  method  itself. 

(9.)  The  practical  criterium  of  a  Form  by  means  of  which  it  is  to 

^  For  an  explanatkm  of  which,  see  note  on  De  Augments,  ill,  4. — J.  S, 

>  See,  in  illustration  of  this,  Nov.  Org.  iL  6.  ■  Vide  supra,  §  2. 
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be  investigated  and  recognised,  reduces  itself  to  this, — that  the  ^ 
fimn  nature  and  the  phenomenal  nature  (so  to  modify,  for  the 
sake  of  distinctness.  Bacon's  phraseology)  must  constantly  be 
either  both  present  or  both  absent ;  and  moreoTcr  that  when 
either  increases  or  decreases,  the  other  must  do  so  too.^  Setting 
aside  the  vagueness  of  the  second  condition,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  there  is  nothing  in  this  criterium  to  decide  which  of  two  - 
eoncomitant  natures  is  the  Form  of  the  other.  It  is  true  that  in 
one  place  Bacon  requires  the  form  nature,  beside  being  con- 
vertible with  the  given  one,  to  be  also  a  limitation  of  a  more 
general  nature.  His  words  are  '^natura  alia  quas  sit  cum 
naturft  dat&  convertibilis  et  tamen  sit  limitatio  naturae  notions 
instar  generis  veri.''  *  Of  tiiis  the  meaning  will  earily  be  ap- 
prehended if  we  refer  to  the  case  of  heat,  of  which  the  form  is 
said  to  be  a  kind  of  motion  —  motion  being  here  tiie  natura 
Botior,  tiie  more  general  natura,  of  which  heat  is  a  specific  limi- 
tation; for  wherever  heat  is  present  there  also  is  motion,  but 
not  vice  versft.  Still  the  difficulty  recurs,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  practical  operation  of  Bacon's  method  which  can  serve 
to  determine  whetiier  this  subsidiary  condition  is  fulfilled ;  nor 
is  the  condition  itself  altogether  free  from  vagueness. 

To  each  of  the  three  points  of  that  which  I  have  called  the 
practical  criterium  of  the  Form  corresponds  one  of  the  three 
tables  witii  which  the  investigation  commences.  The  first  is 
the  table  *'  essentia^  et  praesentias,"  and  contdns  all  known  in- 
stances in  which  the  given  nature  is  present  The  second  is 
the  table  of  declination  or  absence  in  like  case  (declinationis 
sive  absentis  in  proximo),  and  contains  instances  which  respect- 
ively correspond  to  those  of  tiie  first  table,  but  in  which,  not- 
withstanding this  correspondence^  tiie  given  nature  is  absent. 
The  third  is  the  table  of  degrees  or  comparison  (tabula  gra- 
duum  sive  tabula  comparativao),  in  which  the  instances  of  tiie 
given  nature  are  arranged  according  to  the  degree  in  which  it 
is  manifested  in  each. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  connexion  between  these  tables,  which 
are  coUectively  called  tables  of  appearance,  '^  comparentiae,"  and  - 
the  criterium.  For,  let  any  instance  in  which  tiie  given  nature 
is  present  (as  the  sun  in  the  case  of  heat,  or  froth  in  tiie  case  of 
whiteness)  be  resolved  into  the  natures  by  the  aggregation  of 
which  our  idea  of  it  is  constituted;  one  of  these  natures  is 

«  Hot.  Org.  li.  4,  13,  16.  »  Nov.  Org.  il.  4. 

VOL.  I.  D 
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necessarily  the  form  nature^  since  this  is  always  to  be  present 
when  the  given  nature  is.  Similarly^  the  second  table  corre- 
sponds to  the  condition  that  the  Form  and  the  given  nature  are 
to  be  absent  together^  and  the  third  to  that  of  their  increasing 
or  decreasing  together. 

After  the  formation  of  these  tables,  how  is  the  process  of  in- 
duction to  be  carried  into  effect?  By  a  method  of  exclusion. 
This  method  is  the  essential  point  of  the  whole  matter,  and  it 
will  be  well  to  show  how  much  importance  Bacon  attached 
to  it. 

In  the  first  place,  wherever  he  speaks  of  ordinary  induc- 
tion and  of  his  own  method  he  always  remarks  that  the  former 
proceeds  ''  per  enumerationem  simplicem,"  that  is,  by  a  mere 
enumeration  of  particular  cases,  while  the  latter  makes  use  of 
exclusions  and  rejections.  This  is  the  fundamental  character  of 
his  method,  and  it  is  from  this  that  the  circumstances  which 
^  distinguish  it  from  ordinary  induction  necessarily  follow.  More* 
over  we  are  told  that  whatever  may  be  the  privileges  of  higher 
intelligences,  man  can  only  in  one  way  advance  to  a  knowledge 
of  Forms :  he  is  absolutely  obliged  to  proceed  at  first  by  ne- 
gatives, and  then  only  can  arrive  at  an  affirmative  when  the 
process  of  exclusion  has  been  completed  (post  omnimodam 
exclusionem).^  The  same  doctrine  is  taught  in  the  exposition 
of  the  fable  of  Cupid.  For  according  to  some  of  the  mytho- 
graphi  Cupid  comes  forth  from  an  egg  whereon  Night  had 
brooded.  Now  Cupid  is  the  type  of  the  primal  nature  of 
things ;  and  what  is  said  of  the  egg  hatched  by  Night  refers. 
Bacon  affirms,  most  aptiy  to  the  demonstrations  whereby  our 
knowledge  of  him  is  obtained;  for  knowledge  obtained  by 
exclusions  and  negatives  results,  so  to  speak,  from  darkness  and 
from  night  We  see,  I  think,  frt>m  this  allegorical  frtncy,  as 
clearly  as  from  any  single  passage  in  his  writings,  how  firmly 
fixed  in  his  mind  was  the  idea  of  the  importance,  or  rather  of 
the  necessity,  of  using  a  method  of  exdusion. 

It  b  not  diffiksult,  on  Bacon's  ftmdamental  hypothesis,  to  per- 
ceive whythis  method  is  of  paramount  importance.  For  assuming 
that  each  instance  in  which  the  given  nature  is  presented  to 
us  can  be  resolved  into  (and  mentally  replaced  by)  a  congeries 
of  elementary  natures,  and  that  this  analysb  is  not  merely  sub- 

>  Not.  Dig.  11. 16. 
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jective  or  logical,  but  deals,  so  to  speak,  with  ihe  very  essence 
of  its  sabject-matter,  it  follows  that  to  determine  the  form 
nature  among  the  aggregate  of  simple  natures  which  we  thus 
obtain,  nothing  more  is  requisite  than  the  rejection  of  all 
foreign  and  unessential  elements.  We  reject  every  nature 
which  is  not  jn^sent  in  every  affirmative  instance,  or  which  is 
present  in  any  negative  one,  or  which  manifests  itself  in  a 
greats  degree  when  the  given  nature  manifests  itself  in  a  less, 
or  vice  versft.  And  this  process  when  carried  £ur  enough  will 
of  necessity  lead  us  to  the  truth;  and  meanwhile  every  step 
we  take  is  known  to  be  an  approximation  towards  it  Ordinary 
induction  is  a  tentative  process,  because  we  chase  our  quarry 
over  an  open  country ;  here  it  is  confined  within  definite  limits, 
and  these  limits  beccHne  as  we  advance  continually  narrower 
and  narrower. 

From  the  point  of  view  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  we 
perceive  why  Bacon  ascribed  to  his  method  the  characters  by 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  conceived  that  it  was  distinguished 
from  any  which  had  previously  been  proposed  When  the« 
process  ci  exclusion  has  been  completely  performed,  only  the 
form  nature  will  remain ;  it  will  be,  so  to  speak,  the  sole  sur- 
vivor of  all  the  natures  combined  with  which  the  given  nature 
was  at  first  presented  to  us.  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt 
as  to  our  result,  nor  any  possibility  of  confounding  the  Form 
with  any  other  of  these  natures.  This  is  what  Bacon  ex-«^ 
presses,  when  he  says  that  the  first  part  of  the  true  inductive 
process  is  the  exclusion  of  every  nature  which  is  not  found  in 
each  instance  where  the  given  one  is  present,  or  is  found  where 
it  is  not  present,  or  is  found  to  increase  where  the  given  nature 
decreases,  or  vice*ver8&.  And  then,  he  goes  on  to  say,  when 
this  exduaon  has  been  duly  performed,  there  will  in  the  second 
part  of  the  process  remain,  as  at  the  bottom,  all  mere  opinions 
having  been  dissipated  (abeuntibus  in  fumum  opinionibus  vola- 
tilibus),  the  affirmative  FcHin,  which  will  be  solid  and  true  and 
well  defined.^  The  exclusion  of  error  will  necessarily  lead  to- 
trnth* 

Again,  this  method  of  exclusion  requires  only  an  attentive 
consideration  of  each  '^  instantia,"  in  order  first  to  analyse  it 
into  its  simple  natures,  and  secondly  to  see  which  of  the  latter 

>  Nov.  Org.  il.  16. 
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'  are  to  be  excluded — processeB  which  require  no  higher  faculties 
than  ordinary  acuteness  and  patient  diligence.    There  is  clearly 

'^  no  room  in  this  mechanical  procedure  for  the  display  of  subtlety 
or  of  inventive  genius. 

-*  Bacon's  method  therefore  leads  to  certunty,  and  may  be 
employed  with  nearly  equal  success  by  all  men  who  are  equally 
diligent. 

In  considering  the  only  example  which  we  have  of  its  prac- 
tical operation,  namely  the  investigation  of  the  form  of  heatS 
it  is  well  to  remark  a  circumstance  which  tends  to  conceal  its 
real  nature.  After  the  three  tables  of  Comparentia;  Bacon 
proceeds  to  the  Exclusiva,  and  concludes  by  saying  tiiat  the 
process  of  exclusion  cannot  at  the  outset  (sub  initiis)  be  per- 
fectiy  performed  He  therefore  proposes  to  go  on  to  provide 
additional  assistance  for  the  mind  of  man.  These  are  manifestiy 
to  be  subsidiary  to  the  method  of  exclusions ;  tiiey  are  to  re- 
move the  obstacles  which  make  the  Exclusiva  defective  and 
inconclusive.  But  in  tiie  meanwhile,  and  as  it  were  provi- 
sionally, tiie  intellect  may  be  permitted  to  attempt  an  aflSrmative 
determination  on  the  subject  before  it:  ^  Quod  genus  tentamenti 
Permissionem  Intellectds,  sive  Interpretationem  inchoatam,  sive 
Vindemiationem  primam,  appellare  consuevimus."  The  phrase 
Fermissio  Intellectds  sufficientiy  indicates  that  in  thb  process 
tiie  mind  is  suffered  to  follow  the  course  most  natural  to  it;  it 
is  relieved  from  the  restraints  hitherto  imposed  on  it,  and  re- 
'  verts  to  its  usual  state.  In  tiiis  Yindemiatio  we  accordingly 
find  no  reference  to  the  method  of  exclusion :  it  rests  imme- 
diately on  the  three  tables  of  Comparentia;  and  though  of 
course  it  does  not  contradict  the  results  of  the  Exclusiva,  yet 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  derived  firom  ihem.  If  we  lose 
sight  of  the  real  nature  of  this  part  of  the  investigation,  which 
is  merely  introduced  by  the  way  ^'because  truth  is  more  easily 
extricated  from  error  than  from  confusion,''  we  also  lose  sight 
of  the  scope  and  purport  of  the  whole  method  All  that 
Bacon  proposes  henceforth  to  do  is  to  perfect  the  Exclusiva ; 
the  Yindemiatio  prima,  though  it  is  the  closing  member  of  the 
example  which  Bacon  makes  use  of,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the 
type  of  the  final  conclusion  of  any  investigation  which  he  would 
recognise  as  just  and  legitimate.     It  is  only  a  parenthesis  in 

I  Not.  Org.  a  11—20. 
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the  general  method^  whereas  the  ExcluBiva,  given  in  the 
dghteenth  aphorism  of  the  second  book^  is  a  type  or  paradigm 
of  the  process  on  which  every  true  induction  (inductio  vera) 
must  in  all  cases  depend. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  in  this  example  of  the  process 
of  exclusion^  the  table  of  degrees  is  not  made  use  of. 

Bacon,  as  we  have  seen,  admits  that  the  Exdusiva  must  - 
at  first  be  in  some  measure  imperfect;   for  the  Exdusiva, 
being  the  rejection  of  simple  natures,  cannot  be  satisfiEM^ry 
unless  our  notions  of  these  natures  are  just  and  accurate, 
whereas  some  of  those  which  occur  in  his  example  of  the 
process  of  rejection  are  ill-defined  and  vague.^     In  order  to 
the  completion  of  his  method,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  this  de- 
fect    A  subsidiary  method  is  required,  of  which  the  object  b  ^■ 
the  formation  of  scientific  conceptions.     To  this  method  also 
Bacon  gives  the  name  of  induction ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in- 
duction is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  the  Novum  Organum 
in  a  passage  which  relates  not  to  axioms  but  to  conceptions.' 
Bacon's  induction  therefore  is  not  a  mere  hrarffoyriy  it  is  also  a  ; 
method  of  definition ;  but  of  tiie  manner  in  which  systematic  j 
induction  is  to  be  employed  in  tiie  formation  of  conceptions  we  \ 
learn  notiiing  from  any  part  of  his  writings.    And  by  this  cir-  ; 
cumstance  our  knowledge  of  his  method  is  rendered  imperfect  ; 
and  unsatis&ctory.     We  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  believe  ' 
that  so  fieur  as  relates  to  tiie  subject  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 
Bacon  never,  even  in  idea,  completed  tiie  method  which  he  pro- 
posed. For  of  all  parts  of  the  process  of  scientific  discovery,  tiie 
formation  of  conceptions  is  the  one  with  respect  to  which  it 
is  the  most  difi&cult  to  lay  down  general  rules.     The  process » 
of  estabUshing^  axioms  Bacon  had  succeeded,  at  least  appa- 
rentiy,  in  reducing  to  the  semblance  of  a  mechanical  operation; 
that  of  the  formation  of  conceptions  does  not  admit  of  any 
dmilar  reduction.     Yet  these  two  processes  are  in  Bacon's 
system  of  co-ordinate  importance.     All  commonly  received  ge-* 
neral  scientific  conceptions  Bacon  condemns  as  utterly  wovtii- 
le8&^    A  complete  change  is,  tiierefore,  required ;  yet  of  tiie 
way  in  which  induction  is  to  be  employed  in  order  to  preduce 
tius  change  he  has  said  nothing. 

>  Hot.  Org.  U.  19. ;  and  compare  i  16.,  wblch  sbowi  the  necesstty  of  a  complete 
refonn. 

>  Not.  Org.  L  14.,  and  comp.  i.  18.  •  Nor..  Org.  1.  Iff,  16. 
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^  This  omission  is  doubtless  connected  with  the  kind  of 
realism  which  runs  through  Bacon's  system^  and  which  renders 
it  practically  useless.  For  that  his  method  is  impracticable 
cannot  I  think  be  denied^  if  we  reflect  not  only  that  it  never 
has  produced  any  result^  but  also  that  the  process  by  which 
scientific  truths  have  been  established  cannot  be  so  presented  as 
even  to  appear  to  be  in  accordance  with  it  In  all  cases  this 
process  involves  an  element  to  which  nothing  corresponds  in 
the  tables  of  comparence  and  exclusion ;  namely  the  application 
to  the  facts  of  observation  of  a  principle  of  arrangement^  an  idea^ 
existing  in  the  mind  of  the  discoverer  antecedently  to  the  act  of 
,  induction.  It  may  be  said  that  this  idea  is  precisely  one  of  the 
nature  into  which  the  &cts  of  observation  ought  in  Bacon's 
system  to  be  analysed.  And  this  is  in  one  sense  true;  but  it 
must  be  added  that  this  analysis,  if  it  be  thought  right  so  to  call 
it,  is  of  the  essence  of  the  discovery  which  results  from  it  To 
take  for  granted  that  it  has  already  been  effected  is  simply  a 
petitio  principiL  In  most  cases  the  mere  act  of  induction 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course  as  soon  as  the  appropriate  idea  has 
been  introduced.  If,  for  instance,  we  resolve  Kepler's  disco- 
very that  Mars  moves  in  an  ellipse  into  its  constituent  elements, 
we  perceive  that  the  whole  difficulty  is  antecedent  to  the  act 
of  induction.  It  consists  in  bringing  the  idea  of  motion  in  an 
ellipse  into  connexion  with  the  facts  of  observation ;  that  is,  in 
showing  that  an  ellipse  may  be  drawn  through  all  the  observed 
places  of  the  planet  The  mere  act  of  induction,  the  hrarfwyii, 
is  perfectly  obvious.  If  all  the  observed  places  lie  on  an  ellipse 
of  which  tiie  sun  is  the  focus,  then  every  position  which  the 
planet  successively  occupies  does  so  too.  This  inference,  which 
is  so  obvious  that  it  must  have  passed  through  the  mind  of  the 
discoverer  almost  unconsciously,  is  an  instance  of  induction 
*^per  enmnerationem  simplicem;"  of  which  kind  of  induction 
Bacon,  as  we  have  seen,  has  said  that  it  is  utterly  vicious  and 
incompetent 

The  word  realism  may  perhaps  require  some  explanation. 
I  mean  by  it  tiie  opinion,  which  Bacon  undoubtedly  entertained, 
that  for  the  purposes  of  investigation,  the  objects  of  our  thoughts 
may  be  regarded  as  an  assemblage  of  abstract  conceptions,,  so 
that  these  conceptions  not  only  correspond  to  realities,  which  is 
of  course  necessary  in  order  to  their  having  any  value,  but  may 
also  be  said  adequately  to  represent  them.     In  his  view  of  the 
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subject^  ideflfl  or  conceptions  (notiones)  reside  in  some  sort  in 
tlie  objects  £rom  which  we  derire  them;  and  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  that  the  work  of  indaction  may  be  successftdly  accom- 
plished, that  the  process  by  which  they  are  derived  dioold  be 
carefiilly  and  systematically  performed  But  he  had  not  per-  ^ 
ceived  that  which  now  at  least  can  scarcely  be  doubted  of,  that  ; 
the  progress  of  science  continually  requires  the  formation  of 
new  conceptions  whereby  new  principles  of  arrangement  are 
introduced  among  the  results  which  had  previously  been  ob- 
tained, and  that  from  the  necessary  imperfection  of  human 
knowledge  our  conceptions  never,  so  to  speak,  exhaust  the 
essence  of  the  realities  by  which  they  are  suggested.  The 
notion  of  an  alphabet  of  the  universe,  of  whidi  Bacon  has 
spoken  more  than  once,  must  therefore  be  given  up;  it  could 
at  best  be  only  an  alphabet  of  the  present  state  of  knowledges 
And  similarly  of  the  analysis  into  abstract  natures  on  which 
the  process  of  exclusion,  as  we  have  seen,  depends.  No  such 
analycds  can  be  used  in  the  manner  which  Bacon  prescribes  to 
us;  for  every  advance  in  knowledge  presupposes  the  introduo-  ^ 
tion  of  a  new  conception,  by  which  tiie  previously  existing 
analysis  is  rendered  incomplete,  and  therefore  erroneous. 

We  have  now,  I  think,  succeeded  in  tracing  the  cause  both 
of  the  peculiarities  of  Bacon's  method,  and  of  its  practical 
inutility.  Some  additional  information  may  be  derived  firom  an 
examination  of  tiie  variations  witii  which  it  is  presented  in 
different  parts  of  his  writings; — less  however  tiian  if  we  could 
arrange  his  smaller  works  in  chronological  order.  Nevertiieless 
two  results,  not  without  their  value,  may  be  thus  obtained;  the 
one,  that  it  appears  probable  tiiat  Bacon  came  gradually  to  see 
more  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  practical  application  of 
his  method;  and  the  other,  that  the  doctrine  of  Forms  is  in 
reality  an  extraneous  part  of  his  philosophy. 

(10.)  In  the  earliest  work  in  which  the  new  method  of  induc- 
tion is  proposed,  namely,  the  English  tract  entitied  Valerivs 
Terminus,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  nectosity  of  correcting 
commonly  received  notions  of  simple  natures  The  inductive 
method  is  therefore  presented  in  its  simplest  form,  unembar- 
rassed with  that  which  constitutes  its  principal  difficulty.  But 
when  we  advance  from  Valerius  Terminus  to  the  Partis 
secundtB  Delineatio  et  Argumentumy  which  is  clearly  of  a 
later  date,  we  find  that  Bacon  has  become  aware  of  the  neces- 
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sity  of  having  some  scientific  method  for  the  due  constraction 
of  abstract  conceptions.  It  is  there  said  that  the  '^  pars  inform 
mans,"  that  is,  the  description  of  the  new  method,  will  be 
divided  into  three  parts  —  the  ministration  to  the  senses,  the 
ministration  to  the  memory,  and  the  ministration  to  the  reason. 
In  the  first  of  these,  three  things  are  to  be  taught;  and  of  these 
three  the  first  is  how  to  construct  and  elicit  from  facts  a  duly 
formed  abstract  conception  (bona  notio);  the  second  is  how 
the  senses  may  be  assisted ;  and  the  third,  how  to  form  a  satis- 
factory collection  of  facts.  He  then  proposes  to  go  on  to  the 
other  two  ministrations. 

Thus  the  construction  of  conceptions  would  have  formed  the 
first  part  of  the  then  designed  Novum  Organum;  and  it  would 
seem  that  this  arrangement  was  not  followed  when  the  Novum 
Organum  was  actually  written,  because  in  the  meantime  Bacon 
had  seen  that  this  part  of  the  work  involved  greater  difficulties 
than  he  had  at  first  supposed.  For  the  general  division  into 
<*  ministrationes"  is  preserved  in  the  Novum  Organum^,  though 
it  has  there  become  less  prominent  than  in  the  tract  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking.  In  the  ministration  to  the  senses,  as 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  later  work,  nothing  is  expressly  included 
but  a  good  and  sufficient  natural  and  experimental  historia;  the 
theory  of  the  formation  of  conceptions  has  altogether  disappeared, 
and  botii  this  ministration  and  that  to  the  memory  are  post- 
poned to  the  last  of  the  three,  which  contains  the  theory  of  the 
_  inductive  process  itself.  We  must  set  out.  Bacon  says,  from 
the  conclusion,  and  proceed  in  a  retrograde  order  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  subject  He  now  seems  to  have  perceived  that 
the  theory  of  the  formation  of  conceptions  and  that  of  the 
establishment  of  axioms  are  so  intertwined  together,  that  the 
one  cannot  be  presented  independentiy  of  the  other,  although  in 
practice  his  method  absolutely  requires  these  two  processes  to 
be  carried  on  separately.  His  view  now  is,  that  at  first  ^axioms 
must  be  established  by  means  of  the  commonly  received  con- 
ceptions, and  that  subsequentiy  these  conceptions  must  them- 
selves be  rectified  by  means  of  the  ulterior  aids  to  the  mind, 
the  fortiora  auxilia  in  usum  intellectds,  of  which  he  has  spoken 
in  the  mneteenth  aphorism  of  the  second  book.  But  these 
fortiora  auxilia  were  never  given,  so  that  the  difficulty  which 

^  Nov.  Org.  U.  10. 
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Bacon  had  once  proposed  to  overcome  at  the  outset  of  his 
undertaking  remained  to  the  last  unconquered.  The  doctrine  ^ 
of  the  Novum  Organum  (that  we  must  first  employ  commonly 
received  notions^  and  afterwards  correct  them)  is  expressly  laid 
down  in  the  De  Interpretatione  NaturtB  Sentential  Duodecinu  ^ 
Of  this  however  the  date  is  uncertain. 

It  is  clear  that  while  any  uncertainty  remains  as  to  the  value  t^ 
of  the  conceptions  (notiones)  employed  in  the  process  of  exdu- 
don^  the  claim  to  absolute  immunity  firom  error  which  Bacon 
has  made  on  behalf  of  his  general  method^  must  be  more  or  less 
modified ;  and  of  this  he  seems  to  have  been  aware  when  he 
¥rrote  the  second  book  of  the  Nomim  Organum,* 

(11.)  Thus  much  of  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  conceptions. 
With  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  Forms,  it  is  in  the  first  place  to  be 
observed  that  it  is  not  mentioned  as  a  part  of  Bacon's  system, 
either  in  Valerius  Terminus  or  in  the  Partis  secundtB  Delineatio, 
or  in  the  De  Interpretatione  Natures  SententuB  Duodeeim,  although 
in  the  two  last-named  tracts  the  definition  of  science  which  is 
found  at  the  outset  of  the  second  book  of  the  Novum  Organum 
18  in  substance  repeated.  This  definition,  as  we  have  seen,*" 
makes  the  discovery  of  Forms  the  aim  and  end  of  science ;  but  in 
both  cases  the  word  form  is  replaced  by  causes.  It  is  however 
to  be  admitted  that  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  published 
in  1605,  Forms  are  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  subjects  of  Meta- 
physique.  Their  not  being  mentioned  except  ex  obliquo  in 
Valerius  Terminus  is  more  remarkable,  because  Bacon  has  there 
given  a  distinct  name  to  the  process  which  he  afterwards  called 
the  discovery  of  the  Form.  He  calls  it  the  freeing  of  a  direction, 
and  remarks  that  it  is  not  much  other  matter  than  that  which 
in  the  received  philosophies  is  termed  the  Form  or  formal  cause. 
Forms  are  thus  mentioned  historically,  but  in  the  dogmatic 
statement  of  his  own  view  they  are  not  introduced  at  alL' 

The  essential  character  of  Bacon's  philosophy,  namely  the  - 
analysis  of  the  concrete  into  the  abstract,  is  nowhere  more  pro- 
minent than  in  Valerius  Terminus.  It  is  there  said  ''that 
every  particular  that  worketh  any  effect  is  a  thing  compounded 
more  or  less  of  diverse  single  natures,  more  manifest  and  more 
obscure,  and  that  it  appeareth  not  to  whether  (which)  of  the 

>  Vide  §  TilL  of  this  tract  *  Nov.  Oi^.  U.  19. 

'  I  refer  to  my  prefoce  to  VaUrim  Temdnui  for  an  Illustration  of  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  this  Tery  obscure  tract 
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natures  the  effect  is  to  be  ascribed.''^  Of  course  the  great 
problem  is  to  decide  this  question^  and  the  method  of  solving  it 
is  called  "  the  freeing  of  a  direction."  In  explanation  of  this 
name^  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  Valerius  Terminus  the  prac- 
tical point  of  view  predominates.  Every  instance  in  which  a 
given  nature  is  produced  is  regarded  as  a  direction  for  its 
artificial  production.  If  air  and  water  are  mingled  together,  as 
in  snow,  foam,  &c.,  whiteness  is  the  result  This  then  is  a 
direction  for  the  production  of  whiteness,  since  we  have  only  to 
mingle  air  and  water  togetiier  in  order  to  produce  it.  But 
whiteness  may  be  produced  in  otiier  ways,  and  tiie  direction  is 
therefore  not  free.  We  proceed  gradually  to  free  it  by  re- 
jecting, by  means  of  other  instances,  the  circumstances  of  this 
which  are  unessential :  a  process  which  is  the  exact  counterpart 
of  the  Exclusiva  of  the  Novum  Organwn.  The  instance  I  have 
given  is  Bacon's,  who  developes  it  at  some  length. 

Here  then  we  have  Bacon's  method  treated  entirely  from  a 
practical  point  of  view*  This  circumstance  is  worthy  of  notice 
because  it  serves  to  explain  why  Bacon  always  assumes  that  the 
knowledge  of  Forms  would  greatly  increase  our  command  over 
nature,  that  it  ^'  would  enfranchise  the  power  of  man  unto  the 
greatest  possibility  of  works  and  effects."  It  has  been  asked 
what  reason  Bacon  had  for  this  assumption.  '^  Whosoever 
knoweth  any  Form,"  he  has  sidd  in  the  Adocmcenient,  '^knoweth 
the  utmost  possibility  of  superinducing  that  nature  upon  any 
variety  of  nature."  Beyond  question,  the  problem  of  super- 
inducing the  nature  is  reduced  to  the  problem  of  superinducing 
the  Form ;  but  what  reason  have  we  for  supposing  that  the  one 
is  more  easy  of  solution  than  the  other  ?  If  we  knew  the  Form 
of  malleability,  that  is,  l&e  conditions  which  the  intimate  con- 
stitution of  a  body  must  frdfil  in  order  that  it  may  be  malleable, 
does  it  follow  that  we  could  make  glass  so  ?  So  far  as  these 
questions  admit  of  an  answer,  Valerius  Terminus  appears  to 
suggest  it.  Bacon  connected  the  doctrine  of  Forms  with 
practical  operations,  because  this  doctrine,  so  to  speak,  repre- 
sented to  him  his  original  notion  of  the  freeing  of  a  direction, 
which,  as  the  phrase  itself  implies,  had  altogether  a  practical 
significance. 

Even  in  the  Novum  Organum  the  definition  of  the  Form  is 

>  Val.  Ter.c.  17. 
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made  to  correspond  with  the  pneceptum  operandi^  or  practical 
direction.^  The  latter  is  to  be  '^certum^  liberuiQ^  et  disponens 
give  in  ordine  ad  actionem.''  Now  a  direction  to  produce  the 
Form  as  a  means  of  producing  the  given  nature  is  certain^ 
because  the  presence  of  the  Form  necessarily  determines  that  of 
the  nature.  It  is  free,  because  it  requires  only  that  to  be  done 
which  is  necessary,  since  the  nature  can  never  be  present  unless 
its  Form  is  so  too.  Thus  fiir  the  agreement  between  the  prac- 
tical and  the  scientific  view  is  satisdG&ctory.  But  to  the  third 
property  which  the  practical  direction  is  to  possess,  namely 
its  being  in  ordine  ad  actionem,  or  such  as  to  fadlitate  the 
production  of  the  proposed  result,  corresponds  the  condition 
that  the  Form  is  to  be  ''  the  limitation  of  a  more  general 
natore ; "  that  is  to  say,  the  Form  presents  itself  as  a  limita-  - 
tion  of  something  more  general  than  the  given  nature,  and 
as  determining,  not  merely  logically  but  also  causatively,  the 
existence  of  the  latter.  At  this  point  the  divergence  between 
the  practical  and  the  scientific  view  bec<Mne8  manifest ;  practical 
operations  do  not,  generally  spealdng,  present  to  us  anything 
analogous  to  the  limitation  here  spoken  of,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  easier  to  see  how  this  limitation  is 
to  be  introduced  than  to  see  how  the  original  problem,  the  if 
ap)(tj9  irpoK€lfjL&n)v,  may  be  solved.  ,  But  this  divergence  seems 
to  show  that  the  two  views  are  in  their  origin  heterogeneous ; 
that  the  one  contiuns  the  fundamental  idea  of  Bacon's  method, 
while  the  other  represents  the  historical  element  of  his  philo- 
sophy. We  shall  however  hereafter  have  occasion  to  suggest 
conskterations  whidi  may  seem  to  modify  this  conclusion. 

(12.)  In  a  survey  of  Bacon's  method  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say  much  of  the  doctrine  of  prerogative  instances,  though  it 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  second  book  of  the  Novum 
Organum.  It  belongs  to  the  unfinished  part  of  that  work ;  at 
least  it  is  probable  that  its  practical  utility  would  have  been 
explained  when  Bacon  came  to  speak  of  the  Adnnnicula 
Induetionis. 

Twenty-seven  kinds  of  instances  are  enumerated,  which  are 
said  to  excel  ordinary  instances  either  in  their  practical  or  their 
tiieoretical  usefulness.  To  the  word  instance  Bacon  gives  a 
wide  range  of  signification*    It  corresponds  more  nearly  ^ 

*  Not.  Org.  li.  4.,  which  is  the  best  comment  on  the  dictum,  Knowledge  is  power. 
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observation  than  to  any  other  which  ie  used  in  modem  soientific 
language. 

Of  some  clafises  of  these  instances  collections  are  to  be  made 
for  their  own  sake,  and  independently  of  any  investigation  into 
particular  natures.  Such^  for  instance^  are  the  instantise  con- 
formes  ;  Bacon's  examples  of  which  are  mostly  taken  from  com- 
parative anatomy.  One  of  them  is  the  analogy  between  the 
fins  of  fishes^  the  feet  of  quadrupeds^  and  the  feet  and  wings  of 
birds ;  another,  the  analogy  of  the  beak  of  birds  and  the  teeth 
of  other  animals,  &c.^ 

The  other  classes  of  prerogative  instanqes  have  especial  re- 
ference to  particular  investigation,  and  are  to  be  collected  when 
individual  tables  of  comparence  are  formed. 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  the  theory  of  prerogative  in- 
stances is  intended  to  guide  us  in  the  formation  of  these  tables. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  circumstances  which  give  any 
instance  its  prerogative  could  have  been  appreciated  i  priori. 
An  instantia  crucis  *,  to  take  the  most  celebrated  of  all,  has  its 
distinguishing  character  only  in  so  fitr  as  it  is  viewed  with  re- 
ference to  two  contending  hypotheses.  In  forming  at  the 
outset  of  an  inquiry  the  appropriate  tables,  nothing  would 
have  led  tiie  interpreter  to  perceive  its  peculiar  value. 

This  theory,  whatever  may  be  its  practical  utility,  may  sup- 
ply us  with  new  illustrations  of  the  importance  in  Bacon's 
method  of  the  process  of  exclusions. 

At  the  head  of  the  list — and  placed  there,  we  may  presume, 
from  the  importance  of  the  end  which  they  promote — stand  the 
instanti®  soHtaris,  whose  prerogative  it  is  to  accelerate  the 
Exclusiva.'  These  are  instances  which  exhibit  the  given  nature 
in  subjects  which  have  nothing  in  common,  except  tiiat  nature 
itself,  with  the  other  subjects  which  present  it  to  us.  Thus  the 
colours  shown  by  the  prism  or  by  crystals  are  a  solitary  instance 
of  colour,  because  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  fixed 
colours  of  flowers,  gems,  &c.  Whatever  therefore  is  not  in- 
dependent of  the  particular  constitution  of  these  bodies  must  be 
excluded  from  the  form  of  colour. 

Next  to  the  instantisd  solitarisB  are  placed  the  instantia 
migrantes,  which  show  the  given  nature  in  the  act  of  appearing 

1  Nov.  Org.  11.  S7.  It  does  not  seem  that  Bacon  added  much  to  what  he  found  in 
Aristotle  on  the  sutdect  of  these  analogies. 

»  Nov.  Oig.  li.  36.  ."  Nov.  Gig,  U.  22. 
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or  of  disappearing;  as  when  glass^  being  pounded^  becomes  white. 
Of  these  it  is  said  that  they  not  only  accelerate  and  strengthen 
the  Exclusiva^  but  also  confine  within  narrow  limits  the  Afl^m- 
ative^  or  Form  itself^  by  showing  that  it  is  something  which  is 
given  or  taken  away  by  the  observed  change.  A  little  &r- 
ther  on  Sacon  notices  the  danger  in  these  cases  of  confounding  . 
the  efBdent  cause  with  the  Form,  and  concludes  by  saying 
'^  But  this  is  eanly  remedied  by  a  legitimately  performed  Ex- 
dusiva," 

Other  remarks  to  the  same  effect  might  be  made  with  re- 
ference to  other  classes  of  instances;  but  these  are  probably 
sufficient. 

m 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  give  an  account  of  Bacon's  views 
on  some  questions  of  philosophy,  which  are  not  immediately 
connected  with  the  reforms  he  proposed  to  introduce. 

(13.)  It  has  sometimes,  I  believe,  been  supposed  that  Bacon  y^ 
had  adopted  the  atomic  theory  of  Democritus.  This  however 
is  by  no  means  true ;  but  certainly  he  often  speaks  much  more 
fiivourably  of  the  systems  of  the  earlier  physicists,  and  espe- 
cially of  that  of  Democritus,  than  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  In  doing  this  he  may,  perhaps,  have  been  more  or 
less  influenced  by  a  wish  to  find  in  antiquity  something  with 
which  the  doctrines  he  condemned  might  be  contrasted.  But 
setting  this  aside,  it  is  certain  that  these  systems  were  more 
akin  to  his  own  views  than  the  doctrine  of  the  schools  of  which 
Socrates  may  be  called  the  founder.  The  problems  which  they 
proposed  were  essentially  physical, — given  certain  material 
first  prindples,  to  determine  the  origin  and  causes  of  all  pheno- 
mena. They  were  concerned,  for  the  most  part,  with  that 
whiclfis  accessible  to  the  senses,  or  which  would  be  so  if  the 
senses  were  sufficiently  acute.  In  this  they  altogether  agree  ^ 
with  Bacon,  who,  though  he  often  speaks  of  the  errors  and 
shortcomings  of  the  senses,  yet  had  never  been  led  to  consider 
the  question  which  stands  at  the  entrance  of  metaphysical  phi- 
losophy, namely  whether  the  subjective  character  of  sensation 
does  not  necessarily  lead  to  scepticism,  if  no  higher  grounds  of 
truth  can  be  discovered.  The  scepticism  of  Protagoras,  and 
Plato's  refutation  of  it,  seemed  to  him  to  be  both  but  idle  sub- 
tleties. Plato,  Aristotle,  and  their  followers,  were  in  his- 
opinion  but  a  better  kind  of  sophists.     What  Dionysius  said  to 
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Plato>  that  his  discourse  was  but  dotage^  might  fitly  be  applied 
to  them  alL^ 

It  camiot  be  denied,  that  to  Bacon  all  soimd  philosophy 
seemed  to  be  included  in  what  we  now  call  the  natural  sciences ; 
and  with  this  view  he  was  naturally  led  to  prefer  the  atomic 
doctrine  of  DemocrituB  to  any  metaphysical  speculation.  Every 
atomic  theory  is  an  attempt  to  explain  some  of  the  phenomena 
of  matter  by  means  of  others ;  to  explain  secondary  qualities  by 
means  of  the  primary.  And  this  was  what  Bacon  himself  pro* 
posed  to  do  in  investigating  the  Forms  of  simple  natures. 
Nevertheless  he  did  not  adopt  the  peculiar  opinions  of  De- 
mocritus  and  his  followers.  In  the  Novum  Organum  he  rejects 
altogether  the  notion  of  a  vacuum  and  that  of  the  unchange- 
•  ableness  of  matter.^  His  theory  of  the  intimate  constitution 
of  bodies  does  not,  he  remarks,  relate  to  atoms  properly  so 
called,  but  only  to  the  actually  existing  ultimate  particles* 
Bacon  cannot  therefore  be  said  to  be  a  follower  of  Demo- 
critus,  though  he  has  spoken  of  him  as  being,  of  all  the  Ghreek 
philosophers,  the  one  who  had  the  deepest  insight  into  nature.* 

But  though  Bacon  was  not  an  atomist,  he  was  what  has  been 
called  a  mechanical  physiologist  Leibnitz's  remark  that  the 
restorers  of  philosophy^  all  held  the  principle  that  the  properties 
of  bodies  are  to  be  explained  by  means  of  magnitude,  figure,  and 
motion  (a  statement  which  envelopes  every  such  tiieory  of 
matter  as  that  of  Descartes,  together  with  the  old  atomic  doe- 
.  trine),  is  certainly  true  of  Bacon. 

(14.)  The  opinion  which  Bacon  had  formed  as  to  the  class  of 
subjects  which  ought  to  be  included  in  Summary  Philosophy  (the 
English  phrase  by  which  he  renders  the  expression  he  some- 
times uses,  namely  prima  philosophia),  is  worthy  of  attention. 

In  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  the  first  philosophy  denotes  the 
science  which  smce  his  time  has  been  called  metaphysics.  It  is 
the  science  of  first  principles,  or  as  he  has  himself  defined  it, 
the  science  of  that  which  is,  as  such.  In  the  first  book  of  the 
Metaphysics  we  find  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  having  such  a 
science,  distinct  from  and  in  a  manner  superior  to  all  others. 

Bacon,  adopting  Aristotie's  name,  applied  it  difierentiy.    With 

»  Rcdar^t.  PhU.  et  Nov.  Org.  L  71. 
'  Nov.  Org.  li.  8.     Compare  CogiL  De  Nat.  Reram. 
■  Nov.  Org.  i.  61.;  also  Farm.  Teles,  and  Dem.  PbiL 

*  Namely,  tbe  Cartesians,  Verulam,  Hobbes,  &c.  See  his  letter  to  Ttaomasiu-s 
p.  48.  of  the  edidon  of  lib  phfloeophkai  works  l^  Erdman. 
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him,  the  first  philosophy  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Of  these 
the  first  is  to  be  a  receptacle  of  the  axioms  which  do  not  belong 
exdusiyely  to  particular  sciences,  but  are  common  to  more  than 
one ;  while  the  second  is  to  inquire  into  the  external  or  adventi- 
tious conditions  of  existences — such  as  the  much  and  the  Utile, 
the  like  and  the  unlike,  the  posdble  and  impossible,  &o. 

In  illustration  of  the  contents  of  tiie  first  part.  Bacon  quotes 
several  axioms  which  are  ajqplicable  in  more  than  one  science. 
Of  these  tiie  first  is,  '^  If  to  unequals  are  added  equals,  the  sums 
are  unequal,''  which  is  a  matii^natical  principle,  but  which. 
Bacon  says,  referring  to  the  distinction  laid  down  by  Aristotie 
between  commutative  and  distributive  justice,  obtains  also  in 
moral  science ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  rule  by  which  distoibutive 
justice  must  be  guided.  The  next  is,  '^  Things  which  agree 
with  a  tiiiid,  agree  with  one  another," — ^which  is  also  a  mathe- 
matical principle,  but  yet,  difierentiy  stated,  forms  the  founda- 
tion of  the  theory  of  syllogism.  Thus  fiur  Bacon's  doctrine  does  - 
not  materially  dissent  firom  Aristotie's,  who  has  taught  the 
necessity  of  recognising  in  all  sciences  two  kinds  of  principles, 
those  which  are  proper  to  the  subject  of  each  science,  and  those 
which,  connecting  themselves  with  the  doctrine  of  the  catego- 
ries, are  common  to  alL  The  last  are  in  his  nomenclature 
axioms,  though  Bacon,  following  probably  Bamus,  who  in  his 
torn  followed  Cicero  and  tiie  Stoics,  gives  a  much  more  general 
sense  to  tiiis  word ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  tiiat  Aristotie  has 
given  as  an  instance  of  an  axiom  tiie  first  of  the  two  which  I 
have  quoted  from  Bacon,  or  at  any  rate-  another  which  is  in 
effect  equivalent  to  it  But  most  of  the  instances  which-Bacon- 
goes  on  to  give  are  of  a  different  nature.  They  are  not  derived 
from  the  laws  of  thought,  but  on  tiie  contrary  involve  an  em- 
pirical element,  and  therefore  are  neither  self  evident,  nor 
capable  of  an  i  priori  proof.  Thus  the  axiom  tiiat  '^  a  discord 
resolved  into  a  concord  improves  tiie  harmony,"  is.  Bacon  says, 
not  only  true  in  music,  but  also  in  ethics  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  affections  But  this  axiom  is  in  its  literal  sense  merely  a 
result  of  observation,  and  its  application  to  moral  subjects  is 
clearly  only  analogical  or  tropical.  Again,  that  '^  the  organs  of 
the  senses  are  analogous  to  instruments  which  produce  reflec- 
tion," is.  Bacon  says,  true  in  perspective,  and  also  in  acoustics ; 
being  true  both  of  the  eye  and  ear.  Here  we  have  a  residt  of 
observation  which  is  made  to  enter  into  two  different  sciences 
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simply  in  virtue  of  the  classification  employed.  For  this  axiom, 
if  true,  properly  belongs  to  physiology,  and  neither  to  perspec- 
tive nor  to  acoustics;  though  in  a  secondary  and  derivative 
manner  a  portion  of  the  truth  it  includes  may  be  introduced 
into  these  sciences.    And  so  on.   There  is  however  one  of  these 

^  axioms  which  is  of  higher  authority :  ^^  Quantum  naturss  nee 
minuitur  neo  augetur:"  which.  Bacon  says,  is  true  not  only 
in  physics,  but  also  in  natural  theology,  if  it  be  stated  in  a 
modified  form ;  viz.  if  it  be  said  that  it  belongs  to  Omnipo- 
tence to  make  something  out  of  nothing,  or  vice  versft.  Of 
this  axiom  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  is  common  to  physics 
and  natural  theology  simply  because  the  subjects  of  these 
sciences  are,  in  some  measure,  common  to  both;  wherein  it 
differs  from  the  Aristoteli^  conception  of  an  axiom.     But  it  is 

""of  more  interest  to  observe,  that  this  axiom  of  which  the  truth 
is  derived  from  our  notion  of  substance,  and  which  can  never  be 
established  by  an  empirical  demonstration,  is  constantly  quoted 
by  Bacon  as  a  principle  of  incontestable  truth;  of  which  his 
theory  of  specific  gravities  is  in  some  sort  only  an  application. 
The  question  arises  both  with  regard  to  this  axiom  and  to 
the  others,  In  what  manner  Bacon  supposed  that  they  ought  to 
be  demonstrated ;  or,  if  he  thought  they  required  no  demonstra- 
tion, in  what  manner  he  conceived  that  the  mind  apprehended 
I  their  truth  ?  He  has  certainly  affirmed  in  express  terms  that 
there  can  be  only  two  ways  of  arriving  at  truth,  namely  syllo- 
gism and  induction ;  both  of  which  are  manifestiy  inapplicable 
to  some  at  least  of  «the  principles  which  he  includes  in  the 
philosephia  prima.  But  whether  he  would  have  admitted  that 
this  dictum  admits  of  exception  in  relation  to  these  cases,  or  on 
tiie  other  hand  had  not  been  led  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
difficulty  which  they  present,  we  fakve,  I  tiiink,  no  means  of 
deciding.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  philosophia  prima  is 
spoken  of  as  a  collection  (receptaculum)  of  axioms — a  phrase 
whidi  implies  that  it  is  not  a  science  in  itself,  having  its  own 
principles  and  an  independent  development,  but  that,  contrari- 
wise, it  derives  firom  tiie  contributions  of  other  sciences  the 
elements  of  which  it  is  composed.  Of  the  second  part  we  are 
unable  to  speak  more  definitely  than  of  the  first.     It  is  obviously 

""a  reflexion  of  tiie  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  categories ^  from 

*  TrendeleDberg  bas  accordingly  quoted  the  passages  In  the  Dt  Avgmenih  which 
reUte  tolt,  in  the  historical  part  of  his  work  on  the  categories. 
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which^  however,  Bacon  intended  to  contrast  it  by  requiring  that 
the  "  conditioned  entium,''  which  he  has  doubtless  called  tran- 
scendent from  their  applicability  to  all  classes  of  objects,  should 
be  treated  not  logically  but  physically.^ 

But  then  what  are  the  questions  to  be  resolved  in  this  mode 
of  treating  them?  Bacon  gives  some  examples  of  the  discus- 
sions which  ought  to  occupy  this  part  of  philosophy.  The  firsts 
isj  why  there  is  so  much  of  one  kind  of  substance,  and  so  little 
of  another — ^why,  for  instance,  so  much  more  iron  in  the  world 
than  gold,  &c.  This  belongs  to  the  inquiry  ^'de  multo  et 
parvo.''  Again,  in  treating  **  de  simili  et  diverso,"  it  ought  to 
be  explained  why  between  dissimilar  species  are  almost  always 
interposed  others  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  both,  and  form, 
as  it  were,  ambiguous  species — for  instance,  bats  between  birds 
and  quadrupeds,  or  moss  between  corruption  and  plants,  &c. 
The  difficulty  however  which  I  have  already  mentioned  in-^ 
speaking  of  the  other  part  of  the  philosophia  prima  recurs  with 
reference  to  this,  namely  by  what  method  were  the  questions 
here  proposed  to  be  answer^?  If  by  induction,  by  induction  on 
what  data?  and  if  not,  by  what  other  way  of  arriving  at  truth? 

The  illustrations  which  Bacon  has  given,  and  perhaps  his 
way  of  looking  at  the  whole  subject,  connect  themselves  with 
what  has  recently  been  called  palsesetiology*  The  questions 
whidi  Bacon  proposes  are  questions  as  to  how  that  which 
actually  exists,  and  which  in  the  present  order  of  things  will 
continue  to  exist,  came  into  being — whether  abruptly  or  by 
slow  transitions,  and  under  what  agency.  He  seems  to  point, 
though  from  a  distance,  to  discussions  as  to  the  formation  of 
strata  and  the  succession  of  species*  Yet  on  the  other  hand 
the  discussion  on  Like  and  Unlike  was  to  include  at  least  one 
portion  of  a  different  character,  namely  why,  in  despite  of  the 
maxim  ^^  similia  similibus  gaudent,''  iron  does  not  attract  iron 
but  the  magnet,  nor  gold  gold,  but  quicksilver. 

(15.)  Another  subject,  sufficientiy  interesting  to  be  here 
mentioned,  though  lefis-  connected  with  Bacon's  general  views,  v 
is  the  doctrine  which  he  entertained  touching  the  nature  of  the 
souL  He  distinguishes  in  several  parts  of  his  writings  between 
the  animal  soul,  common,  at  least  in  kind,  to  man  and  to  the 
brutes,  and  the  immortal  principle  infused  by  the  divine  favour 

>  De  AugmentiB  iU.  4. 
VOL.  I.  B 
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into  man  only.^  To  the  latter  he  gave  the  name  of  spiracolmnj 
which  was  of  course  suggested  hj  the  text^  ^^  Spiravit  in  faciem 
ejus  spiraculum  yitse/'  M.  Bouillet^  in  his  edition  of  Bacon's 
philosophical  works  S  condemns  this  doctrine  of  man's  having 
two  souls,  and  goes  on  to  renuurk  that  Bacon  was  led  to  adopt 
it  in  deference  to  the  opinions  of  the  schoolmen,  and  that  it 
is  also  sanctioned  by  S.  Augustine.  In  these  remarks  he  is 
much  less  accurate  than  usual ;  the  truth  being  that  the  doc- 
"trine  of  the  duality  of  the  soul  is  condemned  very  strongly  by 
S.  Augustine  and  by  the  schoolmen,  and  that  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  source  from  which  Bacon  derived  it,  namely  from  the 
writings  of  Telesius.  The  notion  of  a  lower  soul,  distinct  in 
essence  firom  the  higher  principle  of  man's  nature,  is  in  reality 
much  older  than  Telesius.  We  find  it  for  instance  among  the 
Manichees — a  circumstance  which  makes  it  singular  that  S. 
Augustine  should  have  been  supposed  to  countenance  it  Both 
in  his  work  De  Ecclesim  DogmatihtiSy  and  nearly  in  the  same 
words  in  that  De  Animdy  he  rejects  in  the  most  precise  and 
accurate  manner  the  doctrine  of  two  distinct  souls,  affirming 
that  there  is  but  one,  which  is  at  once  tlie  principle  of  nutri- 
tion, of  sensation,  and  of  reason.  In  opposing  the  tenets  of  the 
Manichasans,  he  has  more  than  once  condemned  the  same  doc- 
trine, though  less  at  length  than  in  the  works  just  mentioned. 
The  schoolmen  also  peremptorily  rejected  the  doctrine  which 
M.  Bouillet  has  affirmed  that  Bacon  derived  &om  them.  Thus 
S.  Thomas  Aquinas  says,  '^  Impossibile  est  in  imo  honune  esse 
plures  animas  per  essentiam  differentes,  sed  una  tantum  est 
anima  intellectiva  qxm  vegetativas  et  sensitivse  et  intellectivse 
officiis  fungitur."*  And  this  follows  at  once  from  the  received 
opinion,  that  the  soul  is  joined  to  the  body  as  its  form  (ut 
forma  unitur  corpori).  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  citations 
to  the  same  effect ;  but  as  no  schoolman  could  venture  to  con- 
tradict an  emphatically  expressed  opinion  of  S.  Augustine,  it 
appears  unnecessary  to  do  so.  ^ 

>  De  Augmentis  W.  3. 

'  (Bavres  Philoiophiques  de  Bacon.  Paris,  1884. — J,  S, 

*  S.  Thorn.  Prim.  Q.  76.  a.  3.  ConcL 

*  With  what  bold  Ignorance  the  schoolmen  are  sometimes  spoken  of  is  well  seen  in 
Dr.  Outwauer*s  pntace  to  his  edition  of  Leibnits  De  Prindpio  Indhidui,  Tlie 
sixth  proposition  in  the  Corollarium  attached  to  this  disputation  is  as  follows: — 
**  Honiinis  solum  una  est  anima  quae  vegetativam  et  sensitivam  virtualiter  indudat" 

-  The  learned  Doctor  declares  that  in  tliis  statement  Leibnits  set  himself  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  schoolmen,  and  that  It  contains  the  germ  of  Leibnits's  own  psychology ; 
the  statement  being  almost  a  literal  transcript  of  that  of  St.  Thomas  Aijulnas.  ^"nn.  t 
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Telesins  of  Cozensfky  whom  Bacon  has  commended  as  ^'the* 
best  of  the  novellists,"  was  one  of  the  Italian  reformers  of  phi- 
losophy. Tennemann's  remark  that  the  reform  which  he  at- 
tempted to  introduce  was  but  partial,  as  having  reference  only 
to  the  natural  sciences,  is  not  altogether  accurate,  but  it  describes 
with  sufficient  correctness  the  general  character  of  his  writings. 
They  contain  an  attempt  to  explain  all  phenomena,  including 
those  of  animal  life,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  continuous 
conflict  and  reciprocal  action  of  two  formal  principles,  heat 
and  cold.  EQs  other  doctrines  are  either  subordinated  to  this 
kind  of  dualism,  or  are  merely  the  necessary  complements 
of  a  system  of  philosophy.  In  proposing  to  inquire  into  the- 
nature  and  origin  of  the  soul,  he  had  no  other  end  in  yicw 
than  to  arrive  at  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  sensation, 
voluntary  motion,  &c.,  which  should  be  in  accordance  with  his 
fundamental  hypothesis.  He  therefore  sets  out  from  the  phy- 
nolo^cal  point  of  view ;  and  in  order  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  refers  them  to  an  indwelling  spi- 
ritus,  or  animal  soul,  which  in  plants  resides  in  the  bark  and 
fibres,  and  in  animals  in  the  white  and  exsanguine  parts  of  the 
body,  the  bones  being  however  excepted.*  The  animal  and 
vegetable  souls  are  in  essence  alike,  but  the  latter  is  "  paulo 
quam  qui  in  animalibus  inest  crassior."  In  both  cases  the  origin 
of  this  anima  is  the  same ;  it  is  educed  from  the  seed  (educta 
ex  semine),  and  is  to  all  intents  as  truly  material  as  any  other 
part  of  the  body. 

In  the  application  of  these  views  to  the  soul  of  man,  Telesius 
was  met  by  considerations  of  another  order.  The  soul  educed 
ex  semine,  was  (like  the  body  which  it  animated,  and  of  which 
it  was  only  the  subtlest  portion)  propagated  by  generation; 
whereas  it  was  decided  by  orthodox  theology  that  soids  are  not 
ex  traduce,  do  not  pass  from  parent  to  child  in  the  way  Telesius 
must  have  supposed.  The  soul  is  a  gift,  which  after  death  is 
to  return  to  Him  who  gave  it  I  do  not  conceive  that  Telesius's 
attempt  to  co-ordinate  this  doctrine  with  his  own  views  arose 
merely  from  a  wish  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  heresy.  His 
writings  are,  I  think,  free  from  that  tone  of  mocking  deference 
to  authority  by  which  tiiose  of  many  of  his  contemporaries  are 

Q.  76.  a.  3.,  to  which  I  haye  already  referred.     Lelbniti  scarcely  thought  that  in 
following  the  Angelic  Doctor,  he  was  pnytestlng  against  scholasticism. 
I  De  Rcrum  Vtt.  v.  1.  et  vL  26. 
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disfigured.  They  have,  on  the  contrary,  much  of  the  melan- 
choly earnestness  which  characterises  those  of  his  disciple 
Campanella.  The  difference  between  the  faculties  of  men  and 
brutes  appeared  to  him  to  be  such  that  merely  a  subtler  organi- 
sation of  the  spiritus  would  be  insufficient  to  account  for  it. 
Man's  higher  faculties  are  to  be  ascribed  to  a  higher  principle, 
and  this  can  only  be  conceived  of  as  a  divinely  formed  souL 
The  question  as  to  the  relation  between  the  two  souls  may  be 
presented  under  two  aspects,  namely  what  are  the  facidties  in 
man  which  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  each  of  them  ?  and  again 
are  these  two  souls  wholly  independent,  and  if  not,  how  are 
they  connected  ?  The  criterion  by  which  Telesius  woidd  de- 
cide what  ought  to  be  reserved  as  the  peculiar  appanage  of 
the  divinely  created  soul,  appears  to  be  this  —  that  which  in 
man  is  analogous  to  the  faculties  we  recognise  in  brutes  ought 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  principle  by  which  they  are  animated  and 
which  we  possess  in  common  with  them.  Whatever,  on  the 
contrary,  seems  peculiar  to  man,  more  especially  the  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  morality,  ougKt 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  principle  which  it  is  our  prerogative  to 


As  to  the  connexion  between  the  two,  Telesius  decides 
^^  both  on  grounds  of  human  reason  and  from  the  authority  of 
Scripture"  that  they  cannot  be  wholly  independent  of  each 
other,  and  he  accordingly  affirms  that  the  divinely  created  soul 
is  the  Form  of  the  whole  body,  and  especially  of  the  spiritus 
itself.  That  the  soul  is  the  Form  of  the  body  he  could  not 
without  heresy  deny*,  although  he  condemns  Aristotle  for  say- 
ing so ;  asserting  that  Aristo^e  refers  to  the  spiritus,  and  not  to 
the  true  soul,  with  which  probably  he  Was  unacqusunted.'  The 
"  tendency  of  these  views  is  towards  materialism ;  the  immaterial 
principle  being  annexed  to  the  system,  as  it  were,  ab  extra. 
Accordingly  Telesius's  disciple  Donius,  whom  Bacon  has  more 
than  once  referred  to,  omits  it  altogether.^ 

Comparing  the  views  of  Telesius  with  those  of  Bacon,  we 

>  De  Berum  Naturft,  r.  2. 

'  The  collection  known  as  the  Clementines  contains  an  aathoiitative  decision  on  this 
point  **Ut  quisqufc  delnceps  asserere  defendere  aut  tenere  pertlnaclter  pnesump- 
serit,  quod  an!  ma  ratlonalls  non  sit  forma  corporis  humanl  per  se  et  essentlaliter 
tanquam  hanneticas  sit  censendus.**  I  quote  fh>m  Volpes  on  Duns  jScotus,  I>isp.  46.  a. 
5.  To  thto  decision  Telesius  seems  to  allude,  De  Ber.  Nat  ▼.  4a  Campanella  has 
expressly  mentioned  it 

»  De  Ber.  Nat  V.  a  *  See  bis  De  Nat  Horalnis, 
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see  that  in  both  the  duality  of  the  soul  is  distinctly  asserted^  and 
1]iat  in  both  the  animal  soul  is  merely  material.^  Our  know- 
ledge of  the  divinely  derived  principle  must  rest  principally  on 
revelation.  Let  this  knowledge  be  drawn^  he  counsels  us,  from 
the  same  fountain  of  inspiration  from  whence  the  substance  of 
the  soul  itself  proceeded. 

Bacon  rejects  or  at  least  omits  Telesius^s  formula,  that  this 
higher  soul  is  the  Form  of  the  body — a  formula  to  which  either 
in  his  system  or  that  of  Telesius  no  definite  sense  could  be 
attached.  He  differs  from  his  predecessor  in  this  also,  that  with 
him  the  spiritus  is  more  a  physiological  and  less  a  psychological 
hypothesis  than  with  Telesius — it  is  at  least  less  enwirapped  in 
a  psychological  system  than  we  find  it  in  the  De  Berum  Na^ 
turd. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  has  not,  I  think,  recognised  so  dis- 
tinctly as  Telesius  or  Campanella  the  principle  that  to  the  rational 
soul  alone  is  to  be  referred  the  idea  of  moral  responsibility ;  and 
the  fine  passage  on  the  contrast  of  public  and  private  good  in  the 
seventh  book  of  the  De  Augmentis  seems  to  show  (if  Bacon 
meant  that  the  analogy  on  which  it  is  based  should  be  accepted 
as  anything  more  than  an  illustration)  that  he  conceived  that- 
something  akin  to  the  distinction  of  right  and  wrong  is  to  be 
traced  in  the  workings,  conscious  or  unconscious,  of  all  nature. 

(16.)  We  are  here  led  to  mention  another  subject,  on  which 
again  the  views  of  Telesius  appear  to  have  influenced  those  of 
Bacon.  That  all  bodies  are  animated,  that  a  principle  of  life* 
pervades  the  whole  tmiverse,  and  that  each  portion,  beside  its 
participation  in  the  life  of  the  world,  has  also  its  proper  vital 
principle,  are  doctrines  to  which  in  the  time  of  Bacon  the  ma- 
jority of  philosophical  reformers  were  at  least  strongly  inclined. 
The  most  celebrated  work  in  which  they  are  set  forth  is  perhaps 
the  De  Sensu  Rerum  of  Campanella.  The  share  which  it  had 
in  producing  the  misfortunes  of  his  life  is  well  known,  and  need 
not  here  be  noticed. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  Thomasius^  Leibnitz  points  out  how 
easy  the  transition  is  from  the  language  which  the  schoolmen 
held  touching  substantial  forms  and  the  workings  of  nature  to 
that  of  Campanella:  '<Ita  reditur  ad  tot  deunculos  quotfor- 
mas  substantaales  et  Gentilem  prope  polytheismum.    Et  certe 

*  Proceeding  e  inatricibas  elementoram,  De  Augm.  iv.  S. 

'  P.  4S.  of  £nlmaim*8  edition  of  liis  philosophical  works. 

£  3 
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omnes  qui  de  Bubstantiis  illis  incorpoTalibuB  corporom  loqunn- 
tur  non  possunt  mentem  suam  explicare  nifii  tranalatione  a  Men^ 
tibus  sumptft.  Hinc  enim  attaibutus  illia  appetitas  vel  instinctus 
ille  naturalis  ex  quo  et  sequitur  cc^nitio  naturalifl^  hinc  illud 
axioma:  Natura  nihil  facit  frustra^  omniB  res  fiigit  sui  destruc- 
tionem,  similia  similibus  gaudent^  materia  appelit  foimam  nobi- 
liorem^  et  alia  id  genua.  Quum  tamen  reverft  in  naturft  nulla 
sit  sapientia^  nullus  appetitus^  oido  vero  pulcher  ex  eo  oriatur, 
quia  est  horolo^um  Dei."  To  the  censure  imj^ied  in  these 
remarks  Aristotle  is  himself  in  some  measure  liable,  seeing  that 
he  ascribed  the  various  changes  which  go  on  around  us  to  the 
half-conscious  or  unconscious  workings  of  an  indwelling  power 
which  pervades  all  things^  and  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of 

^  Nature.  Nature  does  nothing  in  vain  and  of  things  possible 
realises  the  best^  but  she  does  not  act  with  oonsdoufl  prevision. 
She  is,  so  to  speak,  the  instinct  of  the  universe. 

It  is  on  account  of  these  views  that  Bacon  charges  Aristotle 
with  having  set  aside  the  doctrine  of  a  providence^  hj  putting 

•  Mature  in  the  place  of  God.'  Nevertheless  Bacon  himself 
thought  it  possible  to  explain  large  classes  of  phenomena  by 
referring  them^  not  certainly  to  the  workings  of  Nature,  but  to 
the  instincts  and  appetites  of  individual  bodies.  His  whole 
doctrine  of  simple  motions  is  full  of  expressions  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  understand  without  suppomng  that  Bacon  had 
for  the  time  adopted  the  notion  of  universally  diffused  sensation. 
Thus  the  ^^  motus  nexiis  "  is  that  in  virtue  of  which  bodies,  as 
delighting  in  mutual  contact,  will  not  suffer  themselves  to  be 
separated.  All  bodies^  we  are  told,  abhor  a  solution  of  con- 
tinuity, and  the  rising  of  cream  is  to  be  explained  by  the  desire 
of  homogeneous  elements  for  one  another. 

^'  The  distinction  which  Bcu^n  has  elsewhere  taJken  between 
sensation  and  perception,  which  corresponds  to  Leibnitz's  dis- 
tinction between  apperception  and  perception,  does  not  appear 

/  to  accord  with  tiiese  expressions.     He  there  asserts  that  inani- 

'mate  bodies  have  perception  without  sensation.  But  such 
words  as  desire  and  horror  imply  not  only  a  change  worked  in 
the  body  to  which  they  are  applied  in  virtue  of  the  presence  of 
another,  but  also  a  sense  of  that  presence, — that  is,  in  Bacon's 
language,  not  only  perception  but  sensation. 

»  Dc  Aug.  iU.  4. 
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Tbe  contrast  between  the  expressions  I  have  quoted  and 
those  of  which  he  made  use  in  other  parts  of  his  writings,  is 
remarkable.  In  stating  the.  doctrine  of  simple  motions,  he  ' 
speaks  as  if  all  phenomena  were  to  be  explained  by  means  of 
the  desires  and  instincts  of  matter,  every  portion  of  which  is 
more  or  less  consciously  sentient  But  in  other  passages  we 
find  what  at  first  appears  to  be  a  wholly  different  view,  namely 
that  phenomena  are  to  be  explained  by  the  site,  form,  and  con- 
figuration of  atoms  or  ultimate  particles,  capable  neither  of 
desire  nor  fear,  and  in  all  their  motions  simply  fulfilling  the 
primary  law  impressed  on  them  by  Providence.  j 

Nevertheless  there  is  here  no  real  inconsistency.  For  Bacon,  ^ 
following  Telesius,  ascribed  all  the  phenomena  of  animal  life  to 
the  spiritus,  which,  though  it  is  the  subtlest  portion  of  the  body 
which  it  animates,  is  notwithstanding  as  truly  material  as  any 
other  part.  In  every  body,  whether  animated  or  not,  dweUs  a 
portion  of  spirit,  and  it  was  natural  therefore  to  ascribe  to  it 
some  share  of  the  powers  which  the  more  finely  constituted 
spirits  of  animalR  were  supposed  to  possess.  How  far  however 
this  analogy  between  animate  and  inanimate  bodies  ought  to  be 
carried,  was  a  doubtful  question ;  and  we  need  not  be  surprised 
to  find  that  Bacon  sometimes  denies  and  sometimes  appears  to 
admit  that  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former  are,  to  a  certain 
extent  at  least,  consciously  sentient  But  in  all  cases  he  pro-  - 
posed  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  animal  life  by  means  of  the 
ultimate  constitution  of  matter.  Thus  such  phenomena  as  the 
rising  of  cream,  the  subsidence  of  the  lees  of  wine,  the  clinging 
of  gold  leaf  round  the  finger,  &c.,  were  to  be  expU^ned  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  instincts  and  appetites  of  portions  of  matter, 
and  afterwards  to  receive  a  deeper  and  more  fundamental  expla- 
nation when  these  instincts  and  appetites  were  themselves  shown 
to  result  from  the  site,  form,  and  configuration  of  the  ultimate 
particles  of  which  all  bodies  are  composed. 

To  the  doctrine  of  imiversally  diffused  sensation,  so  far  as  - 
he  adopted  it,  Bacon  was  led  by  the  writings  of  many  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  in  particular  by  those  of  Telesius.  Brucker 
has  remarked,  and  with  perfect  truth,  that  this  doctrine  is 
stated  as  distanctiy,  though  not  so  conspicuously,  by  Telesius 
as  by  Campanella.  Added  to  which  this  doctrine  serves  to 
explain  phenomena  of  which,  without  it,  no  explanation  could 
readily  be  given.      Thus  Bacon  is  much  disposed  to  ridicule 

B  i 
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Gilbert  for  the  pains  he  liad  bestowed  on  the  subject  of  eleoirieal 
attraction,  affirming  that  it  ismerely  the  result  of  the  power  which  * 
friction  possesses  to  excite  the  appetite  of  bodies  for  contact 
This  appetite   ^^aerem  non  bene  tolerate  sed  aliud  tangibile 
mavulf 

(17.)  Bacon's  opinion  as  to  Final  Causes  has  often  been  dis- 
cussed It  seems  however  scarcely  necessary  to  refute  the 
interpretation  which  on  no  just  grounds  has  been  given  to  the 
phrase j  '^causarum  finalium  inquisitio  tanquam  virgo  Deo  con- 
secrata  nihil  parit."  ^  Nihil  parity  as  the  context  plainly  showe» 
[means  simply  non  parit  opera].^  Bacon  is  speaking  of  the 
classification  of  physics  and  metaphysics — the  one  being  the 
science  of  the  material  and  efficient  cause^  and  the  other  con- 
taining two  parts,  namely  the  doctrine  of  forms  and  the  doctrine 
of  final  causes.  To  physics  corresponds  in  practical  application 
mechanica  or  mechimics — to  metaphysics,  magia  or  natural 
magic  But  magia  corresponds  to  metaphysique  because  the 
latter  contains  the  doctrine  of  Forms ;  that  of  final  causes  admitr 
ting  from  its  nature  of  no  practical  application.  It  is  this  idea 
which  Bacon  has  expressed  by  saying  that  the  doctrine  in  ques- 
tion is,  as  it  were,  a  consecrated  virgin. 

It  is  not  sufficiently  remarked  that  final  causes  have  often 
been  spoken  of  without  any  reference  to  a  benevolent  intention. 
When  it  is  said  that  the  final  cause  of  a  stone's  falling  is  '^ocus 
deorsum,"  the  remark  is  at  least  but  remotely  connected  with 
the  doctrine  of  an  intelligent  providence.  We  are  to  remember 
that  Bac(m  has  expressly  censured  Aristotle  for  having  made 
use  of  final  causes  without  referring  to  the  fountain  from  which 
they  fiow,  namely  the  providence  of  the  Creator.  And  in  this 
censure  he  has  found  many  to  concur. 

Again,  in  any  case  in  which  the  benevolent  intention  can  be 
perceived,  we  are  at  liberty  to  ask  by  what  means  and  according 
to  what  laws  this  benevolent  intention  is  manifested  and  made 
•  efficient.  If  this  question  is  not  to  be  asked,  there  is  in  the  first 
place  an  end  of  physical  science,  so  far  as  relates  to  every  case 
in  which  a  benevolent  intention  has  been  or  can  be  recognised  y 
and  in  the  second,  the  argument  H  posteriori  founded  on  the 

'  De  Augm.  ill.  6.    See  note  on  the  place. — Jj  S 

'  I  have  supplied  these  wonis  to  complete  the  sentence,  which  ends  abruptly  at  the 
tiottom  of  a  page,  a  fresh  page  having  apparently  been  substituted  for  that  which 
originaiiy  followed. — J,  S, 
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oontrivance  displayed  in  ibe  works  of  creation  is  entirely  taken 
away. 

This  is^  in  effect^  what  Bacon  says  in  the  passage  of  the  De 
Augmentis  in  which  he  complains  of  the  abuse  of  final  causes. 
If,  he  affirms,  the  physical  cause  of  any  phenomenon  can  be 
assigned  as  well  as  the  final,  so  fiur  is  this  firom  d^ogating  &om 
our  idea  of  the  diyine  wisdom,  that  cm  the  contrary  it  does  but 
confirm  and  exalt  it.  ^'Dei  sapientia  eSulget  mirabilius  cum 
natura  aliud  agit,  providentia  aliud  elicit,  quam  si  singulis  sche- 
matibus  et  motibus  naturalibus  providentisd  characteres  essent 
impressL"^  And  a  little  farther  on  he  expresses  an  opinion^ 
which  we  shall  do  .well  always  to  remember,  namely  that  so  far 
is  the  study  of  physical  causes  from  withdrawing  men  from  God 
and  providence,  that  on  the  contrary  those  who  have  occupied 
themselves  in  searching  them  out  have  never  been  able  to  find 
the  end  of  the  matter  without  having  recourse  at  length  to  the 
doctrine  of  divine  providence. 

In  one  respect  Bacon  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  advan- 
tage which  is  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  final  causes.  In 
llie  sciences  which  relate  to.  animal  and  vegetable  life,  the  con- 
viction that  every  part  of  the  oi^anisation  has  its  appropriate 
frmction  which  conduces  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole,  serves 
not  only  to  direct  our  thoughts  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator^ 
but  also  to  guide  our  investigation  into  the  nature  of  the  orga- 
nisation itsel£ 

(18.)  It  will  now,  I  think,  be  well  to  attempt  to  arrange  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  Bacon's  system  in  the  order  in  which,  as 
we  may  conceive^  they  presented  themselves  to  his  mind.  To 
do  this  will  necessarily  involve  some  degree  of  repetition ;  but 
it  will  enable  us  to  form  a  better  idea  of  the  scope  and  spirit 
of  his  philosophy. 

When,  at  the  outset  of  his  philosophical  life,  he  looked  round 
on  the  visible  universe,  it  would  seem  that  to  him  the  starry  <• 
heavens,  notwithstanding  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle  they 
present  to  us,  were  of  less  interest  than  things  on  earth.  The 
stars  in  their  courses  declare  the  glory  of  God ;  but,  excepting 
tiie  great  lights  which  rule  the  day  and  night,  they  exert  no 
conspicuous  influence  on  the  welfare  of  mankind.     And  on  the 

1  De  Aug.  ill.  4. 
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odier  hand  it  is  certain  that  we  can  in  nowise  affect  Ihe  causes 
by  which  these  phenomena  are  produced.  But  on  the  earth 
beneath^  and  in  the  waters  under  the  earth.  Nature  is  perpe- 
tuallj  working  in  ways  which  it  is  conceivable  that  we  may  be 
able  to  imitate,  and  in  which  the  beneficence  of  the  Creator, 
wherein  His  glory  is  to  us  chiefly  visible,  is  everywhere  to  be 
traced.  Wherever  we  turn,  we  see  the  same  spectacle  of  un* 
ceasing  and  benevolent  activity*  From  the  seed  of  com  Natuie 
developes  the  stalk,  the  blade,  and  the  ear,  and  superinduces  on 
the  yet  immature  produce  the  qualities  which  make  it  fit  for 
the  sustenance  of  man.  And  so,  too,  animal  life  is  developed 
from  its  first  rudiments  to  all  the  perfection  which  it  is  capable 
of  attaining.  And  though  this  perfection  is  necessarily  tran* 
sitory,  yet  Nature,  though  she  cannot  perpetuate  the  individual, 
yet  continues  the  species  by  unceasing  reproduction. 

But  the  contemplation  of  God's  works,  glorious  as  they  are,  is 
not  the  whole  of  man's  business  h^e  on  earth.  For  in  losing 
his  first  estate  he  lost  the  dominion  over  the  creatures  which 
was  its  highest  privilege,  and  ever  since  has  worn  out  few  and 
evil  days,  exposed  to  want,  sickness,  and  death.  His  works 
have  all  been  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  his  labour  nearly 
profitless,  his  knowledge  for  the  most  part  useless.  Is  his 
condition  altogether  hopeless,  or  may  it  not  be  possible  to  soften, 
though  not  to  set  aside,  the  effects  of  the  primal  curse  ?  To 
this  question  Bacon  unhesitatingly  made  answer,  that  of  His 
great  mercy  God  would  bless  our  humble  endeavours  to  restore 
to  suffering  humanity  some  part  at  least  of  what  it  had  lost ; 
and  thus  he  has  more  than  once  described  the  instauration  of  the 
sdcnces  as  an  attempt  to  regain,  so  &r  as  may  be,  that  of  which 
the  Fall  deprived  us. 

A  deep  sense  of  the  misery  of  mankind  is  visible  throughout 
his  writings.  The  principal  speaker  in  the  RedarguHo  Philo^ 
sopluarumy  and  the  son  [father]  of  Solomon's  House  in  the  New 
Atlantis^  both  express  Bacon's  idea  of  what  the  philosopher 
ought  to  be ;  and  of  both  it  is  said  that  their  countenance  was 
as  the  countenance  of  one  who  pities  men.  Herein  we  see  the 
'reason  why  Bacon  has  often  been  called  an  utilitarian;  not 
because  he  loved  truth  less  than  others,  but  because  he  loved 
men  more. 

The  philosopher  is  therefore  not  merely  to  contemplate  the 
works  of  the  Creator,  but  also  to  employ  the  knowledge  thus 
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obtwied  for  the  relief  of  man's  estate.  If  we  bA  how  this  is.  to 
be  done,  we  find.  Bacon  tells  ns(andhere  he  still  seems  to  recur 
to  the  idea  that  the  new  philosophy  is  to  be  in  some  sort  a  re- 
stOTation  to  man  of  his  original  condition),  that  as  no  one  can 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ^^  nisi  sub  personal  infiuatis," 
so,  too,  in  order  to  obtain  a  real  and  fruitful  insight  into  Nature, 
it  is  necessary  to  become  as  a  little  child,  to  abnegate  received' 
dogmas  and  the  idols  by  which  the  mind  is  most  easily  besets 
and  then  to  follow  with  childlike  singleness  of  purpose  the 
indications  whidi  Nature  gives  us  as  to  how  her  operations  are 
perf(Mined.  For  we  can  command  Nature  only  by  obeying 
her ;  nor  can  Art  avail  anything  except  as  Nature's  handmaiden. 
We  can  affect  the  conditiims  under  which  Nature  works;  but- 
things  artificial  as*  well  as  things  natural  are  in  reality  pro- 
duced not  by  Axt  but  Nature.  Our  power  is  merely  based 
upon  our  knowledge  of  the  procedure  which  Nature  follows. 
She  is  never  really  thwarted  or  controlled  by  our  operations, 
though  she  may  be  induced  to  depart  trom  her  usual  course,  and 
under  new  and  artificial  conditions  to  produce  new  phenomena 
and  new  substances. 

Natural  philosoj^y,  considered  fit>m  tiiis  point  of  view,  is 
therefore  only  an  answer  to  the  question,  How  does  Nature 
work  in  the  production  of  phenom^ena  ?  When,  to  take  a  trivial 
instance,  she  superinduces  yellowness  on  the  green  leaf,  or 
silentiy  and  gradually  transforms  ice  into  crystal,  we  ask  how 
are  these  changes  brought  about? — what  conditions  are  neces-  - 
sary  and  suffident  in  order  that  the  phenomena  we  observe  may 
be  engendered?  If  we  knew  what  these  conditions  are,  we 
might  ourselves  be  able  to  determine  their  existence,  and  tiien 
the  corresponding  phenomena  would  necessarily  follow,  since  tiie 
course  of  Nature  is  absolutely  imiform. 

At  this  point  of  the  development  of  Bacon's  system,  the 
question   of  method   would  naturally  present  itself  to  him.* 
Having  determined  what  the  object  of  our  inquiries  is  to  be,  we 
must  endeavour  to  find  a  way  of  attaining  it. 

For  tiiis  end  Bacon,  as  we  have  seen,  proposes  to  examine 
all  the  cases  in  which  the  phenomenon  to  be  reproduced  has 
been  observed,  and  to  note  all  the  conditions  which  in  each  case 
accompany  its  production.  Of  all  these  tiiose  only  can  be  ne- 
cessary which  are  universally  concomitant.  Again  he  proposes 
to  observe  all  tiie  cognate  cases  in  which,  tiiough  certain  of  tiie 
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conditioiis  before  mentioned  are  present^  they  are  not  accom- 
panied by  the  required  phenomenon.  By  these  two  classes  of 
observations  all  the  superfluous  conditions  may  be  rejected^ 
and  those  which  remain  are  what  we  seek.  Wherever  we  can 
determine  their  existence  we  can  produce  the  phenomenon  in 
question. 

-  This  process  is  what  Bacon  calls>  in  Valervu  Terminus^  the 
freeing  of  a  direction^  and  in  his  later  writings  the  investigation 
of  the  Form. 

yr  His  thinking  that  this  process  would  in  all  cases,  or  even 
generally,  be  successful,  arose  from  his  not  having  sufficiently 
appreciated  the  infinite  variety  and  complexity  of  Nature.  Thus 
he  strongly  condemns  as  most  false  and  pernicious  the  common 
opinion  that  the  number  of  individual  phenomena  to  be  observed 
is  sensibly  infinite,  and  commends  Democritus  (a  commendation 
which  seems  ratiier  to  belong  to  Lucretius)  for  having  perceived 
that  the  appearance  of  limitiess  variety  which  the  first  aspect  of 
Nature  presents  to  us  disappears  on  a  closer  inspection. 

The  transition  &om  tiiis  view  of  Nature  to  tiie  idea  tiiat  it 

I  was  possible  to  form  an  alphabet  of  the  universe,  and  to  analyse 

i  all  phenomena  into  tiieir  real  elements,  is  manifestiy  easy. 

By  tiie  new  method  of  induction  it  would  be  possible  to 
ascertain  tiie  conditions  requisite  and  sufficient  for  tiie  produc- 
tion of  any  phenomenon ;  and  as  tiiis  determination  was  meant 
chiefly  to  enable  us  to  imitate  Nature,  or  rather  to  direct  her. 
operations.  Bacon  was  naturally  led  to  assume  that  tiie  con- 
ditions in  question  would  be  such  that  it  would  in  all  cases  be 
possible  to  produce  tiiem  artificially.  Now  the  power  of  man 
is  limited  to  the  relations  of  space.  He  brings  bodies  togetiier, 
he  separates  them ;  but  Nature  must  do  tiie  rest.  On  tiie  otiier 
hand  the  conditions  of  tiie  existence  of  any  phenomenon  must 
be  something  which  inheres  more  closely  in  tiie  essence  of  the 
substance  by  which  that  phenomenon  is  exhibited  than  the 
phenomenon  itself.  And  this  something  is  clearly  tiie  inward 
configuration  of  the  substance ;  tiiat  is,  tiie  form  and  arrangement 
&C.  of  its  ultimate  particles.  Whiteness,  for  instance,  depends 
on  an  even  arrangement  of  tiiese  particles  in  space ;  and  herein 
we  perceive  a  perfect  analogy  between  what  man  can  do  and 
what  Nature  requires  to  be  done*  The  familiar  processes  of  tiie 
arts  consist  simply  in  giving  particular  forms  to  portions  of 
matter,  in  arranging  them  and  setting  them  in  motion  according 
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to  certain  roles.  Between  arranging  stones  so  as  to  form  a 
house,  and  arran^ng  particles  so  as  to  produce  whiteness,  there 
is  no  difference  but  that  of  scale.  So  in  other  cases.  The 
difference  of  scale  once  set  aside,  it  seemed  to  foUow  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  Form  would  in  all  cases  lead  to  great  practical 
results. 

Thus  far  of  the  end  which  the  new  philosophy  proposes  to 
itself,  and  of  the  method  which  it  must  employ.  The  next_ 
question  relates  to  the  mode  of  procuring  and  arran^g  the 
materials  on  which  this  method  is  to  work.  In  this  part  of  the 
subject  we  again  perceive  the  influence  of  Bacon's  opinion 
touching  the  limitedness  of  Nature.  No  one  acquainted  with  ^ 
the  history  of  natural  philosophy  would  think  it  possible  to 
form  a  collection  of  all  the  facts  which  are  to  be  the  materials 
on  which  any  science  is  to  operate,  antecedently  to  the  foixnation 
of  the  science  itself. 

In  the  first  place,  the  observations  necessary  in  order  to  the 
recognition  of  these  facts  would  never  have  been  made  except 
imder  the  guidance  of  some  preconceived  idea  as  to  the  subject 
of  observation ;  and  in  the  second,  the  statement  which  embodies 
the  result  of  observation  always  involves  some  portion  of  theory. 
According  to  the  common  use  of  language,  it  is  a  fact  and  not  a 
theory  that  in  ordinary  refiraction  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence is  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  in  a  given  ratia 
But  the  observations  on  which  this  statement  is  based,  and  the 
statement  itself,  presuppose  the  recognition  of  a  portion  of  the 
theory  of  light,  namely  that  light  is  propagated  in  straight  lines 
— in  other  words,  they  presuppose  the  conception  of  a  ray.  Nor 
would  these  observations  have  been  made  but  for  the  idea  in  the 
mind  of  the  observers  that  the  magnitude  of  the  angle  of  refrac- 
tion depends  on  that  of  the  angle  of  incidence. 

As  we  advance  farther  in  any  science,  what  we  call  facts  in-  ! 
volve  more  and  more  of  theory.  Thus  it  is  a  fact  that  the  \ 
tangent  of  the  angle  of  polarisation  is  equal  to  Ihe  index  of  re- 
firaction. But  no  one  could  have  made  the  observations  which 
prove  it,  or  have  stated  their  result  in  words,  without  a  distinct 
conception,  first  of  the  law  of  refiraction,  and  secondly  of  the 
distinguishing  character  of  polarised  light. 

The  history  of  science  and  the  nature  of  the  case  concur  in 
showing  that  observation  and  theory  must  go  on  together ;  — it  ^ 
is  impossible  that  the  one  can  be  completed  before  the  other  ' 
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begins.  Now  although  Bacon  did  not  ihink  that  observation 
and  experiments  might  altogether  be  laid  aside  when  once  the 
process  of  interpretation  had  begun  (we  see  on  the  contrary 
that  one  of  the  works  of  Solomon's  House  was  the  trying  of 
experiments  su^ested  by  previously  obtained  conclusions}^  he 
certainly  thought  it  possible  so  to  sever  observation  from  theory 
that  the  process  of  collecting  facts  and  that  of  deriving  conse- 
quences from  them  might  be  carried  on  independently  and  by 
different  persons.  This  opinion  was  based  on  an  imperfect  ap- 
prehension of  the  connexion  between  facts  and  theories;  the 
connexion  appearing  to  him  to  be  merely  an  external  one, 

(jiamely  that  the  former  are  the  materials  of  the  latter.  With 
these  views  that  which  has  been  already  noticed  touching  ihe 
finiteness  of  Nature,  namely  that  there  are  but  a  finite  and 
not  very  large  number  of  things  which  for  sdentific  purposes 
require  to  be  observed  S  is  altc^ether  in  accordance. 

The  fiusts  on  which  the  new  philosophy  was  to  be  based, 
being  conceivable  apart  from  any  portion  of  theory,  and  more- 
over not  excessively  numerous,  they  might  be  observed  and 
recorded  within  a  moderate  length  of  time  by  persons  of  ordinary 
diligence. 

If  this  restoring  of  facts  were  made  a  royal  work,  it  might. 
Bacon  seems  to  have  thought,  be  completed  in  a  few  years :  he 
has  at  least  remarked  that  unless  this  were  done,  the  foundation 
of  the  new  philosophy  could  not  be  laid  in  the  lifetime  of  a 

'  single  generation*  The  instauration,  he  has  said  in  the  general 
preface,  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  something  infinite  and  beyond 
the  power  of  man  to  accomplish ;  nor  does  he  believe  tiiat  its 
mission  can  be  fully  completed  (rem  omnino  perfici  posse)  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  life.     Something  was  therefore  left  for 

'  posterity  to  do ;  and  probably  the  more  Bacon  meditated  on  the 
work  he  had  in  hand,  the  more  was  he  convinced  of  itsexte  nt 
and  difficulty.  But  the  Distributio  Operis  sufficientiy  shows 
that  he  believed,  when  he  wrote  it,  that  tiie  instauration  of  the 
sciences  might  speedily  become  an  opus  operatum.  Of  the 
Historia  Naturalis  on  which  it  was  to  be  based  he  tiiere  speaks, 
not  less  than  of  the  Novum  Orpanum,  as  of  a  work  which  he 
had  himself  accomplished,  —  ^^  Tertia  pars  operis  complectitur 
Phasnomena  Universi,"  —  not  **  complecti  debet.'*     Doubtiess 

>  See  the  PhanoiQena  Unlvenl,  and  tne  Partis  secunds  Del.»  &c 
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liie  prefiice  was  wiitten  before  the  work  itself  was  commenced ; 
still  if  he  had  not  thought  it  possible  to  make  good  what  he 
here  proposes  to  do^  he  would  have  expressly  said  so.  ^ 

In  a  letter  to  Fulgenzio^  written  probably  when  Bacon  was 
^'dagli  anni  e  da  fortuna  oppressor"  he  remarks  that   '^  these 
things"  (the  instauration  of  the  sciences)  require  some  ages  for 
the  ripening  of  them.     But  though  he  despaired  of  completing 
his  design  himself,  and  even  thought  that  some  generations 
must  pass  before  it  receiyed  its  consummation,  yet  he  always-^ 
r^arded  it  as  a  thing  which  sooner  or  later  would  be  effectually 
accomplished,  and  which  would  thenceforth  remain  as  a  KTrjfia 
h  asL     His  instauration  of  the  sciences  had  a  definite  end,  in 
which  when  it  was  once  attained  it  would  finally  acquiesce; 
nor  is  there  anything  in  his  writings  to  countenance  the  assump-  I 
tion  which  has  been  often  made,  that  in  his  opinion  the  onward  I 
progress  of  knowledge  was  to  continue  throughout  all  time.  { 
On  the  contrary,  the  knowledge  which  man  is  capable  of  might, 
he  thought,  be  attained,  not  certainly  at  once,  but  within  the 
compass  of  no  very  long  period.     In  this  doubtless  he  erred ; « 
for  knowledge  must  always   continue   to  be  imperfect,  and 
therefore  in  its  best  estate  progressive. 

Bacon  has  been  likened  to  the  prophet  who  from  Mount 
Pisgali  surveyed  the  Promised  Land,  but  left  it  for  others  to 
take  possession  o£  Of  this  happy  image  perhaps  part  of  the 
felicity  was  not  perceived  by  its  author.  For  though  Pisg^h 
was  a  place  of  large  prospect,  yet  still  the  Promised  Land  was  a 
land  of  definite  extent  and  known  boundaries,  and  moreover 
it  was  certain  that  after  no  long  time  the  chosen  people  would 
be  in  possession  of  it  alL  And  this  agrees  with  what  Bacon 
promised  to  himself  and  to  mankind  fix>m  the  instauration  of 
tlie  sciences. 

A  truer  image  of  the  progress  of  knowledge  may  be  derived 
from  the  symbol  which,  though  on  other  grounds.  Bacon  him- 
self adopted.  Those  who  strive  to  increase  our  knowledge  of 
the  outward  universe  may  be  said  to  put  out  upon  an  apparently 
boundless  sea:  they  dedicate  themselves 

*'  To  impathed  waters — ^undreamed  shores ; " 
and  though  they  have  a  good  hope  of  success,  yet  they  know 

'  Tbe  siztli  ptrt,  oontaiiifaig  the  new  philoeopby  itself,  is  spoken  of  st  the  end  of 
the  DiiiribuHo  ss  at  least  an  Inchoate  work,  whidi  others  must  finish,  but  to  which 
he  hopes  to  give  M  initia  non  ooDtemnenda." 
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they  can  subdue  but  a  small  part  of  the  new  world  which 
lies  before  them. 

(19.)  In  this  respect  then^  as  in  others^  the  hopes  of  Francis 

.Bacon  were  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled.     It  is  neither  to  the 

technical  part  of  his  method  nor  to '  the  details  of  his  view  of 

the  nature  and  progress  of  science  that  his  great  fame  is  justly 

owing.     His  merits  are  of  another  kind.    They  belong  to  the 

spirit  rather  than  to  the  positive  precepts  of  his  philosophy. 

J      He  tiid  good  service  when  he  declared  with  all  the  weight  of 

,  his  authority  and  of  his  eloquence  that  the  true  end  of  know- 

•  ledge  is  the  glory  of  the  Creator  and  the  relief  of  man's  estate. 

The  spirit  of  this  declaration  runs  throughout  his  writings,  and 

we  trust  has  worked  for  good  upon  the  generations  by  which 

they  have  been  studied.      And  as  he  showed  his  wisdom  in 

coupling  together  things  divine  and  human,  so  has  he  shown  it 

also  in  tracing  the  demarcation  between  them,  and  in  rebuking 

those  who  by  confounding  religion  and  philosophy  were   in 

danger  of  making  the  one  heretical  and  the  other  superstitious. 

When,  not  long  before  Bacon's  time,  philosophy  freed  itself 
from  the  tutelage  of  dogmatic  theology,  it  became  a  grave  ques- 
tion how  their  respective  claims  to  authority  might  be  most 
fitly  co-ordinated.  It  was  to  meet,  perhaps  radier  to  evade,  this 
question,  that  the  distinction  between  that  which  is  true  in 
philosophy  and  that  which  is  true  in  religion  was  proposed  and 
adopted.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  mind  of  any 
sincere  and  truth-loving  man  was  satisfied  by  this  distinction. 
Bacon  has  emphatically  condemned  it.  ^*  There  is,"  he  affirms, 
-  "  no  such  opposition  between  God's  word  and  his  works." 
Both  come  from  Him  who  is  the  father  of  lights,  the  fountain 
of  all  truth,  the  author  of  all  good ;  and  both  are  therefore  to 
be  studied  with  diligence  and  humility.  To  those  who  wish  to 
discourage  philosophy  in  order  that  ignorance  of  second  causes 
may  lead  men  to  refer  all  things  to  the  immediate  agency  of 
the  first.  Bacon  puts  Job's  question,  ''An  oportet  mentiri  pro 
Deo," — will  you  ofiier  to  the  God  of  truth  the  unclean  sacrifice 
of  a  lie  ? 

The  religious  earnestness  of  Bacon's  writings  becomes  more 
remarkable  when  we  contrast  it  with  the  tone  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious of  his  contemporaries.  Galileo's  works  are  full  of  in- 
sincere deference  to  authority  and  of  an  aff^ted  disbelief  in  his 
own  discoveries.     Surely  he  who  loves  truth  earnestly  will  be 
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dow  to  believe  that  tfie  cause  of  truth  is  to  be  served  by  irony. 
But  we  must  not  forget  the  difference  between  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  two  men  were  placed. 

Next  to  his  determination  of  the  true  end  of  natural  philo- 
sophy and  of  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  natural  and 
to  revealed  theology,  we  may  place  among  Bacon's  merits  his  - 
cletur  view  of  the  essential  tmity  of  science.  He  often  insists 
on  the  importance  of  this  idea,  and  has  especially  commended 
Plato  and  Parmenides  for  affirming  ^*  that  all  things  do  by  scale 
ascend  to  unity.''  The  Creator  is  holy  in  the  multitude  of  his 
works,  holy  in  their  disposition,  holy  in  their  unity :  it  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  doctrine  of  Forms  to  approach  as  nearly  as 
possible  towards  the  unity  of  Nature,  and  the  subordinate 
science  of  Phyacs  ought  to  contain  two  divisions  relating  to  the  - 
same  subject.  One  of  these  ought  to  treat  of  the  first  principles 
which  govern  all  phenomena,  and  the  other  of  the  fabric  of  the 
universe.^  All  classifications  of  the  sciences  ought  to  be  as 
veins  or  markings,  and  not  as  sections  or  divisions ;  nor  can  any 
object  of  scientific  inquiry  be  satisfactorily  studied  apart  from 
the  analogies  which  connect  it  with  other  similar  objects. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  tihe  services  which  Bacon  rendered  to*^ 
natural  philosophy  was,  that  he  perpetually  enforced  the  ne- 
cessity of  laying  aside  all  preconceived  opinions  and  learning  to 
be  a  follower  of  Nature.     These  counsels  could  not  to  their  full } 
extent  be  followed,  nor  has  he  himself  attempted  to. do  so.    But  s 
tiiey  contun  a  great  share  of  truth,  and  of  truth  never  more  \ 
needful  than  in  Bacon's  age.     Before  his  time  doubtiess  thej 
authority  of  Aristotie,  or  rather  that  of  the  scholastic  interpreta- 
tion of  his  philosophy,  was  shaken,  if  not  overthrown.     Never- 
theless the  systematising  spirit  of  the  schoolmen  still  survived, 
and  of  the  reformers  of  philosophy  not  a  few  attempted  to  sub- 
stitute a  dogmatic  system  of  their  own  for  that  from  which  they 
dissented. 

Nor  were  lliese  attempts  unsuccessfiiL  For  men  still  leaned  •• 
upon  authority,  and  accepted  as  a  test  of  truth  the  appearance 
of  completeness  and  scientific  consistency.  This  state  of  things 
was  one  of  transition ;  and  probably  no  one  did  more  towards 
putting  an  end  to  it  than  Bacon.  To  the  dealers  in  systems 
and  to  tiieir  adherents  he  opposed  the  solemn  declaration,  that 

*  The  latter  is  In  effect  what  is  now  called  Koemos, 
VOL.  I.  F 
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they  only  who  come  in  their  own  name  will  be  received  of  men* 
He  constantly  exhorted  the  seeker  after  truth  to  seek  it  in 
intercourse  with  Nature^  and  has  repeatedly  professed  that  he 
was  no  founder  of  a  sect  or  schooL  He  cond^nned  the  arro- 
gance of  those  who  thought  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  philo- 
sopher to  dwell  on  matters  of  observation  and  experiment^  and 
reminded  them  that  the  sun  ^*  aeque  palatia  et  doacas  ingreditur ; 
nee  tamen  poUuitur.''  We  do  not,  he  continues,  erect  or  de- 
dicate to  human  pride  a  capitol  or  a  pjrramid;  we  lay  the 
foundations  in  the  mind  of  man  of  a  holy  temple,  whereof  the 
exemplar  is  the  universe.  Throughout  his  writings  the  re- 
jection of  systems  and  authority  is  coupled  with  the  assertion, 
that  it  is  beyond  all  things  neceis^ry  that  the  philosopher  should 
be  an  humble  follower  of  Nature.     One  of  the  most  remarkable 

*"  parts  of  the  NavUm  Organum  is  the  doctrine  of  Idola.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  classify  according  to  their  origin  the  false  and  ill- 
defined  notions  by  which  the  mind  is  commonly  beset.     They 

"  come,  he  tells  us,  from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  in  general, 
from  the  peculiarities  of  each  man's  individual  mind,  from  his 
intercourse  with  other  men,  from  the  formal  teaching  of  the  re- 
ceived philosophies.  All  these  must  be  renounced  and  put  away, 
eke  no  man  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  which  is  to  be  founded 
on  the  knowledge  of  Nature.^  Of  the  four  kinds  of  idols 
Mersenne  has  spoken  in  his  VMti  des  Sciences,  published  in 
1625,  as  of  the  four  buttresses  of  the  Organum  of  Yerulam. 
This  expression,  though  certainly  inaccurate,  serves  to  show  the 
attention  which  in  Bacon's  time  was  paid  to  his  doctrine  of 
idola.' 

^  His  rejection  of  syllogistic  reasoning  in  the  proposed  process 
for  the  establishment  of  axioms,  was  not  without  utility.  In 
the  middle  ages  and  at  the  reform  of  philosophy  the  value  of 

.  the  syllogistic  method  was  imduly  exalted  Bacon  was  right  in 
denying  that  it  was  possible  to  establish  by  a  stunmary  process' 
and  il  priori  the  first  principles  of  any  science,  and  thence  to 

•  deduce  by  syllogism  all  the  propositions  which  that  science 
could  contain;  and  though  he  erred  in  rejecting  deductive 
reasoning  altogether,  this  error  could  never  have  exerted  any 
practical  influence  on  the  progress  of  science,  while  the  trutli 

*  Nov.  Org.  i.  68.    The  word  Idolon  is  used  by  Bacon  In  antitlietis  to  idea.     He 
does  not  mean  by  It  an  idol  or  false  object  of  worship. 
'  Compare  Gassendi,  lost  Log. 
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with  which  it  was  associated  was  a  truth  of  which  his  contem- 
poraries required  at  least  to  be  reminded.  The  reason  of  his  « 
error  seems  to  have  been  that  he  formed  an  incorrect  idea  of 
the  nature  of  syllogism^  regarding  it  rather  as  an  entirely  arti- 
ficial process  than  as  merely  a  formal  statement  of  the  steps 
necessarily  involved  in  every  act  of  reasoning.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  certwi  that  whenever  men  attempted  to  set  aside 
every  process  for  the  discovery  of  truth  except  induction,  they 
must  always  have  been  led  to  recognise  the  impossibility  of 
doing  sa 

Lastly,  the  tone  in  which  Bacon  spoke  of  the  future  destiny 
of  mankind  fitted  him  to  be  a  leader  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  It  was  an  age  of  change  and  of  hope.  Men  went  - 
forth  to  seek  in  new-found  worlds  for  the  land  of  gold  and 
for  the  fountain  of  youth;  they  were  told  that  yet  greater 
wonders  lay  within  their  reach.  They  had  burst  the  bands 
of  old  authority;  they  were  told  to  go  forth  from  the  cave 
where  they  had  dwelt  so  long,  and  look  on  the  light  of 
heaven.  It  was  also  for  the  most  part  an  age  of  faith ;  and  the* 
new  philosophy  upset  no  creed,  and  pulled  down  no  altar.  It 
did  not  put  the  notion  of  human  perfectibility  in  the  place  of 
religion,  nor  deprive  mankind  of  hopes  beyond  the  grave.  On 
the  contrary,  it  told  its  followers  that  the  instauration  of  the 
sciences  was  the  free  gift  of  the  God  in  whom  their  fathers 
had  trusted — that  it.was  only  another  proof  of  the  mercy  of 
Him  whose  men^  is  over  all  his  works. 
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PART  I. 

WORX8   FUBUSHBD^    OB    DXSIGirED    FOB    PUBLieATIONi  A8   PABTB 
OF  THE  IH8TAUBATIO  MAGNA; 

ABBIKOBD 
ACGOBDDfO  TO  ZHB  OBDEB  IN  WBIGB  THXT  WXRB  lOUTXEV. 


Conalliimi  eit  imiT«rfDm  opm  Inttanratlonfi  potiat  promovflra  in  nraltli  qoam 
vcrflcere  tn  MOdt :  hoc  perpetuo  mazimo  com  wdt»re  (qnalemDeuf  mentlbuf  at 
plnw  eonidfmut  addera  aolet)  appefcentet  %  ut  qaod  adhuc  iwiimiimi  tanratnm  dt 
Id  ne  Jan  fhiatn  tcnteCor — AnOorA  Mmihtm,  VSXL 
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NOTE. 

Mr.  Ellis's  preface  to  the  Novum  Organum  Vas  written 
when  he  was  travelling  abroad  and  had  not  his  books  of  refer- 
ence about  him.  He  was  at  work  upon  it  the  night  he  was 
taken  ill  al  Mentone^  a  d  was  not  afterwards  able  eillMr  to 
finish  or  to  revise  it.  I  have  added  a  page  or  two  at  the  end, 
hj  which  the  analysis  of  the  first  book  is  completed.  Of  the  se- 
cond book  it  was  not  necessary  to  say  anything ;  the  subject  of  it 
being  Bacon's  methody  which  has  been  fully  discussed  in  the  Ge- 
neral Preface.'  A  few  bibliographical  inaccuracies  of  litdo  con- 
sequence in  themselves  I  have  corrected,  either  in  notes  or  by 
the  insertion  of  words  within  brackets.  These  were  merely  over- 
sights, hardly  avoidable  in  the  first  draft  of  a  work  written  in 
such  circumstances.  But  there  are  also  a  few  opinions  expressed 
incidentally  in  which  I  cannot  altogether  concur,  though  they 
have  evidently  been  adopted  deliberately.  With  regard  to  these 
(Mr.  Ellis  not  being  in  a  condition  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
them)  I  had  no  course  but  to  explain  the  grounds  of  my  dissent, 
and  leave  every  man  to  decide  for  himself  upon  the  questions  at 
issue.  To  avoid  inconvenient  interruptions  however,  I  have 
thrown  my  argimients  into  an  appendix,  and  contented  myself 
in  the  foot  notes  with  marking  the  particular  expressions  which 
I  hold  to  be  questionable. — J.  & 
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The  Novum  Organum  was  published  in  1620.  Certain  pro-  * 
l^omena  to  the  whole  of  the  Instauratio  were  prefixed  to  it, 
namely  a  Prooemium  beginning  ^'  Franciscus  de  V erulamio  sic 
oogitavit^''  8  dedication  to  King  James^  a  general  preface^  and 
an  account^  entitled  Distributio  Operis,  of  the  parts  of  which 
the  Instauratio  was  to  consist.  Of  these  the  Novum  Organum 
is  the  second;  the  De  Augmentisy  which  was  not  then  published^ 
occupying  the  place  of  the  first  Accordingly  in  most  editions 
of  Bacon's  works  the  prolegomena  are  prefixed^  not  to  the 
Novum  Organum^  but  to  tiie  De  Augmentis  ;  and  this  is  doubt- 
less their  natural  place.  Nevertheless  as  Bacon's  general  design 
was  not  completed^  it  seems  better  to  allow  tiiem  to  remain  in 
their  original  position,  especially  as  in  the  Procemium  Bacon 
explains  why  he  publishes  one  portion  of  the  Instauratio  apart 
£ix)m  the  rest.  **  Decrevit,"  he  there  says,  speaking  of  himself, 
**  prima  quseque  quae  perficere  licuit  in  publicum  edere.  Neque 
\i9dc  festinatio  ambitiosa  fiiit,  sed  sollicita,  ut  si  qidd  illi  huma- 
nitus  accideret,  exstaret  tamen  designatio  qusedam  ac  destinatio 
rei  quam  animo  complexus  est,"  &c. 

After  theProoemium  and  the  dedication  we  come  to  the  Prse- 
fatio  Generalis,  in  which  Bacon  speaks  of  the  unprosperous 
state  of  knowledge  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  new  metiiod ;  and 
then  follows  the  Distributio  Opens.  The  Instauratio  is  to  be  'i 
divided  into  six  portions,  of  which  tiie  first  is  to  contain  a  general 
survey  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge.  In  the  second  men 
are  to  be  taught  how  to  use  their  understanding  aright  in  the 
investigation  of  Nature*  In  the  third  all  tiie  phenomena  of  tiie 
universe  are  to  be  stored  up  as  in  a  treasure-house,  as  the  mate- 
rials on  which  the  new  metiiod  is  to  be  employed.  In  tiie  fourth 
examples  are  to  be  given  of  its  operation  and  of  the  results  to 
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which  it  leads.  The  fifth  is  to  contain  what  Bacon  had  accom- 
plished in  natural  philosophy  without  the  aid  of  his  own  method, 
but  merely  "  ex  eodem  intellectfts  usu  quem  alii  in  inquirendo  et 
inveniendo  adhibere  consueverunt."  It  is  therefore  less  important 
than  the  rest,  and  Bacon  declares  that  he  will  not  bind  himself 
to  the  conclusions  it  contains.  Moreover  its  value  will  alto- 
gether cease  when  the  sixth  part  can  be  completed,  wherein  will 
be  set  forth  the  new  philosophy — the  result  of  the  application 
of  the  new  method  to  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe.  But 
to  complete  this,  the  last  part  of  the  Instauratio,  Bacon  does  not 
hope :  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  '^  et  supra  vires  et  ultra  spes 
nostras  coUocata." 

The  greater  part  of  the  plan  traced  in  the  DIstribulio  remained 
unfulfilled.  Not  to  speak  of  the  last  division  of  the  Instauratio, 
no  part  of  Bacon's  writings  can  properly  be.  referred  either  to 
i^the  fourth  or  fifth,  except  two  prefaces  which  are  found  among 
the  fragments  published  by  Gruter. '  To  the  fifth  division 
however  M.  Bouillet*  is  disposed  to  refer  several  of  Bacon's 
philosophical  writings ;  as,  for  instance,  the  tracts  entitled  De 
Fluxu  et  Rejluxu  Maris,  and  Thema  CcelL  But  though  they 
correspond  with  the  description  which  Bacon  gives  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  fifth  part  of  the  Instauratio,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  would  have  been  comprised  in  it  They  were 
written  a  considerable  time  before  the  publication  of  the  Novum 
Organum ;  the  Thema  Cceli  being  clearly  of  the  same  date  as 
the  Descriptio  Globi  intellectualis,  written  in  1612',  and  the 
De  Fltixu  et  Rejltuxu  Maris  being  probably  written  before  Bacon 
had  become  acquainted  with  Galileo's  theory  of  the  tides.  This 
theory  was  published  in  1616;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  Bacon,  who  speaks  of  it  in  the  Novum  Organum,  would 
have  mentioned  it  in  the  De  Fluxu,  if  the  latter  had  not  been 
written  either  before  it  was  published,  or  but  a  short  time  after- 
wards.^    These  tracts,  and  the  others  which  M.  Bouillet  men- 

*  Francisci  Baconi  de  VenilAmio  Scripta  in  naturale  et  univenali  Philoeophla.  Amst 
1653.     For  a  luutlcular  account  of  this  volume,  see  my  preface  to  Part  III.  — /.  S, 

*  <£uvres  Philosophiques  de  Bacon»  publi6es  d'apres  lea  textes  origlnauz,  ayec  notice, 
sommaires  et  ^laircissemens,  par  K.  N.  Bouillet.    Paris,  1834.. — /.  S, 

'  See  the  Prelkce  to  the  Deteripth  Globi  inteBgetucdit, — /.  S. 

*  That  the  De  Fluxu  was  written  before  the  Thema  Codi  is  almost  proved  by  the 
allusion  to  it  in  the  following  passage :  **  Verum  hujusce  rd  demonstrationes  et 
evidentias  in  anticipatione  nostril  de  fluxu  et  refluxu  marls  plene  tractavimua."  I  say 
uiTHott  proved,  because  Bacon  in  writing  a  piece  which  was  designed  to  come  after 
another  which  was  not  yet  written,  would  sometimes  refer  to  that  other  as  if  it  were 
already  done.    But  it  is  not  likely  that  he  bhould  have  done  so  here;  for  in  any 
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tlons,  are  clearly  occasional  writings  not  belonging  to  the  circnit 
of  the  Instanratia 

To  the  fourth  part  have  been  referred  the  Historia  Ventarum, 
the  Historia  ViUb  et  Mortis,  &c  This  howeyer  is  contrary  to 
Bacon^s  description  of  them  in  the  dedication  to  Prince  Charles 
prefixed  to  the  Historia  Ventorum.  They  are  there  spoken  of 
as  the  ^  primitisB  Historic  nostrs  naturalis."  Even  the  general 
tide  with  which  the  Historia  Ventorum  and  the  titles  of  five 
other  HistorisD  were  published,  shows  that  they  belong  not  to 
the  fourth  but  to  the  third  part  of  the  Instauratia  It  is  as 
follows:  —  Historia  Naturalis  ad  condendam  Philosophiam,  sive 
PfuBnomena  Unwersi,  gu<B  est  Instaurationis  Magna  pars  tertia. 
It  is  moreover  manifest  that  as  the  fourth  part  was  to  contain 
applications  to  certain  subjects  of  Bacon's  method  of  induction, 
these  treatises,  in  which  the  method  is  nowhere  employed,  can- 
not belong  to  it.  M.  Bouillet,  though  he  justly  dissents  from 
Shaw's  ^  arrangement,  by  whom  they  are  refeired  to  the  fourth 
part,  nevertheless  conmiits  an  error  of  the  same  kind  by  intro* 
ducing  into  tlus  divi^on  of  the  Instauratio  a  fragment  on  Motion^ 
published  by  Gruter  with  the  title  FUum  Labyrinthi,  sive 
Inquisitio  kgitima  de  Motu.  This  fragment,  whidi  is  doubt" 
less  anterior  to  the  Novum  Orffonum,  contains  many  thoughts 
and  ezpresnons  which  are  found  more  perfectiy  developed  either 
in  the  Novum  Organum  itself,  or  in  the  Distributio  Operis*  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  Bacon,  after  thus  ezpresong  himself  in 
theDistributio-— *'  Neque  enim  hoc  siverit  Deus  ut  phantasi»  noe* 
tne  somnium  pro  exemplari  mundi  edamus ;  sed  potius  benigne 
faveat  ut  apocalypsun  ac  veram  visionem  vestigiorum  et  sigillo- 
mm  Creatoris  super  creaturas  scribamus  " — would  have  repeated 
this  remarkable  sentence  with  scarcely  any  alteration  in  another 
part  of  the  Instauratio';  nor  that  he  would  have  repeated  in 


gmend  scheme  the  Thema  CaS  would  have  come  before  the  De  Flvxm,  In  a  letter  to 
Bmod,  dated  Uth  April  1619,  Tobie  Matthew  speaks  of  Galileo's  having  emnoend 
BaooD^k  dboourse  touching  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea :  but  he  alludes  apparently 
to  a  discourse  of  OalUeo's  on  that  sulgect  which  had  never  been  printed. — J.  S, 

*  The  Philosophical  Works  of  Phmds  Bacon,  Baron  of  Verulam,  &c;  methodised 
and  made  English  from  the  Originals,  by  Peter  Shaw,  M.D.  London,  1733. — /.  S. 

*  I  doubt  whether  this  argument  can  be  safely  relied  upon.  Among  the  works 
idiicfa  were  certahily  meant  to  stand  as  part  of  the  Instauratio  several  remarkable 
passages  occur  twice  and  more  than  twice.  But  there  are  other  grounds  for  con- 
cluding that  the  Inqmntio  de  Atotu  was  written  soon  after  the  Cogitata  et  FUa  (1607). 
In  the  CommetOarhte  so/a/vs,  a  kind  of  diary  which  wiU  be  printed  among  the  Occa- 
sioDal  Works,  I  find  the  following  entry  under  the  date  July  26.  1608 : — "  The  finish- 
ing the  3  tables  De  Mottt,  De  Colore  et  Frigore,  De  Sano:*    After  which  follow 
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a  soniewhat  le^s  finished  form  the  whole  substance  of  the  hun- 
dred and  twenty-fifth  aphorism  of  the  first  book  of  the  Novum 
Organum.  Yet  we  must  admit  this  nnprobable  sapposition,  if 
we  decide  on  giying  to  the  Inqumtio  legitma  the  place  which 
M.  Bouillet  has  assigned  to  it.  The  truth  is^  that  many  of 
Bacon's  shorter  tracts  preserved  by  Grruter  and  others  are 
merely^  so  to  speak,  experimental  firagments,  of  which  the  sub- 
stance is  embodied  in  his  more  finished  writings. 

Of  the  fourth  and  fifth  parts  of  the  Instauratio  nothing,  as  I 
have  already  remarked/ has  been  preserved  except  the  prefSuses, 
if  indeed  any  other  portion  of  them  ever  existed.  But  of  the 
third,  though  it  is  altogether  incomplete,  we  have  nevertheless 
large  fragments.  Two  years  after  tlxe  publication  of  the  Novum 
Organum  Bacon  published  the  Historia  Naturalis  ad  conr 
dendam  Phxhsophiam,  which  has  been  already  mentioned.  In 
this  however  only  the  Historia  Ventorum  is  contained  in  ex- 
tenso ;  and  of  the  five  other  Historiso  of  which  Bacon  speaks  in 
the  dedication,  and  of  which  he  proposed  to  publish  one  every 
month,  only  two  are  now  in  existence,  namely  the  Historia  Vit4B 
et  Mortis^  published  in  1623,  and  the  Historia  Densi  et  Bari 
which  is  contained  in  Rawley's  Opuscula  varia  posthumay 
published  in  1658.  Of  the  other  three,  namely  the  Historic 
Gravis  et  Levis^  Sympathies  et  Antipathic  Rerum,  and  Sulphfiris 
Mercurii  et  Salts,  we  have  only  the  prefaces,  which  were  published 
in  the  same  volume  as  the  Historia  Ventorum, 

These  Historise,  and  the  Sylva  Sylvarum,  published  soon  after 
Bacon's  death  by  Rawley,  are  the  only  works  which  we  are 
entitled  to  refer  to  the  third  part  of  the  Instaurataa  With 
respect  to  the  former  we  have  the  authority  of  Bacon's  own 
title  page  and  dedication ;  and  Rawley's  dedication  of  the  latter 
to  King  Charles  shows  that  it  is  included  under  the  general 
designation  of  Historia  Naturalis  ad  condendam  Philosophiam,^ 

Other  tracts  however,  of  more  or  less  importance,  have  been 


(July  27.)  several  pages  of  notes  for  an  IttquUitio  UgiHnui  d«  Mcbt,  It  would  seem 
that  this  Inquisitio  was  designed  originally  to  be  the  example  in  which  the  new  method 
was  to  be  set  forth  (see  last  section  of  Cogitata  et  VtMo),  but  that  the  InguitiHo  d* 
Colore  et  Frigore  was  afterwards  preferred  ;  probably  as  more  manageable.  — /.  S. 

1  "  The  whole  body  of  the  Natural  Historif,  either  designed  or  written  by  the  late 
Lord  Viscount  St  Albans,  was  dedicated  to  Tour  Abuesty  in  the  book  De  FiaUu,  about 
four  years  past,  when  Tour  Migesty  was  prince,  so  as  there  needed  no  new  dedication  of 
this  work,  but  only  in  all  humbleness  to  let  Tour  Migesty  know  that  it  is  yours.**  — 
Dedication  to  the  King  of  the  Sgh>a  S^lvarum, 
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placed  in  tiie  third  part  of  the  Instauratio^  as  for  instaiice  a 
firagment^  published  by  Rawley  in  1658,  entitled  Historia  et 
Inquiiitio  prima  de  Sono  et  Auditu  et  de  Formd  Soni  et  latente 
preeessu  Saniy  she  Sylva  Soni  Audttus.  But  the  snbstanoe  of 
this  fragment  occurs  also  in  the  Syha  Sylvarum,  and  therefore 
it  cannot  have  been  Bacon's  intention  to  publish  both  as  portions 
of  his  Historia  Naturalis.  It  is  probable  that  the  Historia  de 
Sono  et  Audita  was  originally  written  as  a  portion  of  the  general 
scheme  of  natural  histoiy  ^  which  was  to  form  the  third  part  of 
the  Instaufatio;  but  it  is  certainly  superseded  by  the  t^lva 
Syharum^  and  is  therefore  not  entitled  to  the  position  which 
has  generally  been  assigned  to  it.  So,  too,  the  HUtoruB  Natu^ 
rails  ad  condendam  Philosophiam  Prafatio  destinata^y  pub- 
lished by  Gruter,  is  clearly  irreconcilable  with  the  plan  laid 
down  in  Hie  dedication  to  Prince  Charles  of  the  Historia  Natu^ 
raUs.  For  Bacon's  intention  when  he  wrote  tiie  preface  which 
Gruter  has  pubHshed  was  plainly  to  commence  his  Natural 
History  by  treating  of  density  and  rarity,  and  not  of  tiie  natu- 
ral history  of  the  winds.  Subsequently  he  changed  his  plan ; 
and  the  first  published  portion  of  the  tiiird  part  of  the  Instau- 
ratio  is,  as  we  have  seen,  tiie  Historia  Ventorum.  But  tiiis 
change  of  plan  plainly  shows  that  he  had  determined  to  cancel 
tiie  fragment  preserved  by  Gruter.  Whenever  what  an  autiior 
publishes  or  prepares  for  publication  supersedes  or  contradicts 
unpublished  and  unfinished  papers,  tiiese  ought  beyond  all  ques-. 
tion  to  be  set  aside,  and  if  published  at  all  to  be  published 
apart  from  his  other  writings.  Against  some  of  tte  other  frag- 
ments included  in  the  third  part  of  tiie  Instauratio  there  is  no 
such  direct  evidence  as  there  is  against  those  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking ;  but  it  only  gives  rise  to  needless  confusion  to 
mix  up  with  what  we  know  it  was  Bacon's  intention  to  publish 
as  portions  of  his  Historia  Naturalisy  loose  fragments  touching 
which  we  have  no  information  whatever. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  manifest  that  what  we  possess 

*  It  wu  pfobaUy  'the  table  De  Sono  referred  to  In  the  CommentariuB  M>hitm$t 
July  S6.  160S  (see  note  S.  p.  74.>  and  designed,  Uke  the  taUes  Ih  Moim  and  De  Co- 
hre  tt  Frigtrre,  for  an  example  of  the  new  method.  -^  J.  S, 

'  See  Bonlllet,  toL  it  p.  S64.  The  preface  in  quettioQ  is  the  introduction  to  the 
rafrvfa  Xxporrtetwdt  ei  Expamicnii  MoterUt^  a  rudiment  of  the  SiUoria  Denti  et 
RarL  It  was  published  by  Gruter,  before  the  Bhtoria  Demei  et  Bari  appeased, 
among  the  Impetne  PkUoeophici :  with  the  title,  Fh<Bmomena  Umitemi  ripe  Hietoria 
NaturalU  ad  coHtkndam  PkUoeojfhiam,  Prmfatio,  M.  BoulUet  gives  the  prefiice  only. 
Tbe  whole  tract  as  given  by  Gruter  will  be  found  In  Part  IIL  of  this  edition.  —  /.  S, 
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of  the  third  part  of  the  Instauratio  is  merely  a  fragment— for 
the  Sylva  Sylvarum,  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  observations 
gathered  for  the  most  part  out  of  books^  nowise  completes 
Bacon's  general  design.  In  truth  it  is  a  design  which  cannot 
be  completed^  there  being  no  limit  to  the  number  of  the  '^  Phce- 
nomena  universi "  which  are  potentially  if  not  actually  c(^nis- 
able ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  even  if  all  the  facts  actually 
known  at  any  instant  could  be  collected  and  systematised  (and 

-  even  this  is  plainly  impossible)^  yet  still  Bacon's  aim  would  not 
be  attained.  For  these  facts  alone  would  be  insufficient  as 
materials  for  the  sixth  part  of  the  Instauratio^  in  which  was  to 
be  contained  all  the  knowledge  of  Nature  man  is  capable  of. 
Every  day  brings  new  fSsu^ts  to  light  not  less  entiUed  than 
those  previously  known  to  find  a  place  in  a  complete  description 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  universe.*  From  many  places  in 
Bacon's  writings  it  appears^  as  I  have  elsewhere  retnarked,  that 
he  had  formed  no  adequate  conception  of  the  extent  and  variety 
of  Nature.  In  a  letter  to  B.  P.  Baranzan,  who  had  apparentiy 
remarked  by  way  of  objection  to  Bacon's  scheme  of  philosophy 
that  a  complete  natural  history  would  be  a  work  of  great  extent 
and  labour.  Bacon  observes  that  it  would  perhaps  be  sixfold 
as  voluminous  as  tiiat  of  Pliny.  We  have  here  therefore  a  sort 
of  estimate  of  the  limits  which,  in  his  judgment,  the  tlurd  part 
of  the  Instauratio  would  not  exceed.  What  now  exists  of  it  is 
perhaps  one  twentieth  in  magnitude  of  this  estimate. 

^  Even  the  second  part  of  the  Instauratio,  the  Novum  Orga'- 
num  itself,  is  incomplete.  The  second  book  concludes  with  the 
doctrine  of  prerogative  instances.  But  in  its  twenty-first  aphor- 
ism a  number  of  subjects  are  mentioned  of  which  this  doctrine 
is  the  first,  the  last  being  the  '^  Scala  ascensoria  et  descensoria 
axiomatum."  Neither  this,  nor  any  of  these  subjects  after  the 
first,  except  the  last  but  one,  is  anywhere  discussed  in  Bacon's 


>  This  would  be  true,  I  think,  of  aH  new  ftuste  which  were  not  obTiooflly  reoondlable 
with  laws  previously  known.  But  is  it  not  conceivable  that  so  complete  a  knowledge 
might  be  attained  of  the  law§  ot  Nature,'  that  it  could  not  be  increased  or  aflfected  by 
the  discovery  of  any  new  fact  in  Nature  ?  If  we  had  as  complete  a  knowledge  of  other 
laws  of  Nature  as  we  have  of  gravitation,  fbr  instance,  new  ftcts  would  still  come  to 
light,  but  with  respect  to  the  law  of  gravitation  they  would  all  say  the  same  thing,  and 
therefore  bring  no  new  knowledge.  Every  new  application  of  mechanical  power  con- 
tains some  new /ac<  more  or  less  connected  with  gravitation;  yet  unless  a  machine  can 
be  made  which  shall  produce  results  not  only  new  (i.  e.  such  as  had  never  been  pro- 
duced before)  but  inexplicable  by  the  received  theory  of  gravitation,  are  we  not  entitled 
to  say  that  we  know  all  that  can  be  known  about  gravitaUon?  — /.  S, 
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writings ;  and  onr  knowledge  of  his  method  is  therefore  incom- 
plete. Even  the  penultimate  division  of  the  Novum  Organum 
which  was  pablished  along  with  the  first  two  books,  and  which 
treats  ^^  de  parascevis  ad  inquisitionemy"  has  all  the  appearance 
of  being  a  fragment,  or  at  least  of  being  less  developed  than 
Bacon  had  intended  it  to  be. 

The  first  part  of  the  Instanratio  is  represented,  not  inade- 
quately, by  the  De  Auffmentis,  published  about  three  years 
after  the  Distributio  Operis  and  the  Novum  Organum.  It  is  a 
translation  with  large  additions  of  the  Advancement  ofLeaminff, 
published  in  1605 ;  and  if  we  regard  the  latter  as  a  development 
of  the  ninth  chapter  of  Vcderius  Terminus,  which  is  an  early 
fragment  containing  the  germ  of  the  whole  of  the  Instauratio  S 
the  De  Auffmeniis  will  appear  to  belong  naturally  to  the  great 
work  of  which  it  now  forms  the  first  and  only  complete  portion.j 
In  the  pre&ce  prefixed  to  it  by  Bawley  it  is  said  that  Bacon, 
finding  ''the  part  relating  to  the  Partitions  of  the  Sdences  already 
executed,  though  less  solidly  than  the  dignity  of  the  argument  de- 
manded, • .  •  thought  the  best  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  go 
over  again  what  he  had  written,  and  to  bring  it  to  the  state  of  a 
satis&ctory  and  completed  work.  And  in  this  way  he  considers 
that  he  fidfils  the  promise  whidi  he  has  given  respecting  the 
first  part  of  the  Instauration.'*' 

From  this  general  view  of  the  difierent  parts  of  the  Instau- 
ratio, as  described  in  the  Distributio  Operis,  we  proceed  to  con- 
sider more  particularly  the  Novum  Organum.  Although  it  was- 
left  incomplete,  it  is  nevertiieless  of  all  Bacon's  works  that 
upon  which  he  bestowed  the  most  pains.  In  the  first  book 
especially  every  word  seems  to  have  been  carefully  weighed ; 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  omit  or  to  change  anythLog  without 
injuring  the  meaning  which  Bacon  intended  to  convey.  His 
meaning  is  not  always  obvious,  but  it  is  always  expressed  with 
flingnlar  precision  and  felicity.  His  chaplain,  Bawley,  says 
that  he  had  seen  among  his  papers  at  least  twelve  yearly  re- 

'  I  Bbonld  ntfaer  aa,  the  germ  of  all  that  pert  of  the  Instauratfo  which  treated  of ' 
the  Interpretatton  of  nature.     For  I  cannot  find  in  the  Valerius  TerminuM  any  traces 
of  tbe/r<^  part,  of  which  the  Advancement  of  Learning  was  the  germ.     See  Note  A. 
at  the  end.— /.  S. 

'  My  own  reasons  fcft  thinking  that  the  De  AngmenUe  did  not  form  part  of  the 
original  design,  together  with  the  drcomstances  which,  as  I  suppose,  determined 
Bacon  to  enlarge  that  design  so  as  to  take  it  in,  will  be  ezp*ahied  in  the  preface  to  the 
De  AngmenHe,  —J.  £ 
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visions  of  tiie- Novum  Organum.^  ABsuming,  which  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt^  that  this  statement  may  be  relied  upon,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  the  composition  of  the  Novum  Orgasmm 
commenced  in  1608,  And  this  agrees  tolerably  well  with  the 
circumstance  that  the  Cogitata  et  Vim,  was  sent  to  Bodlej 
in  1607,  as  we  learn  from  the  date  of  Bodley's  reply  to  it.  If 
we  suppose  that  the  tract  published  with  this  title  by  Gruter  is 
the  same  as  that  which  was  sent  to  Bodley,  a  passage  near  the 
end  acquires  a  significance  which  has  not  I  think  been  re- 
marked^  la  the  Cogitata  et  Visa  Bacon  speaks  of  the  considera- 
tions whereby  he  had  been  led  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  a 
reform  in  philosophy,  and  goes  on  to  say  that  the  question  as  to 
how  his  new  method  might  be  most  fitly  given  to  the  world  had 
been  much  in  his  thou^ts.  ^^  Atque  diu^''  he  proceeds,  '^  et 
acriter  rem  oo^tanti  et  perpendenti  ante  omnia  visum  est  ei 
tabulas  inveniendi,  sive  legitimflS  inquisitionis  formulas  ...  in 
aliquibus  subjects  proponi  tanquam  ad  exemplum  et  operis  de- 
scriptionem  fere  visibilem.^  •  .  .  Visum  est  autem,  nimis  ab- 
ruptum  esse  ut  &  tabulis  ipsis  docendi  initium  sumatur.  Itaque 
idonea  quasdam  prafari  oportuisse,  quod  et  jam  se  fecisse  arbi- 
tratur."  It  was  Bacon's  intention  therefore  when  he  wrote 
the  Cogitata  et  Visa,  and  when  apparently  some  years  later  ^  he 
communicated  it  to  Bodley,  to  publish  an  example  of  the  appli- 
cation of  his  method  to  some  particular  subject — an  intention 
which  remained  unfulfilled  until  the  publication  of  iJie  Novum 

*  "  Ipie  Kperi  in  ftrchiyis  DominatioDis  sue  autographa  plus  mtttus  duodMm 
Orgam  wom,  de  anDo  In  annum  elaboraU  et  ad  Incndem  reYocatl  {  et  slngnUs  annls 
nlteriore  lini&  subinde  politi  et  castlgatL**  In  the  preceding  sentence,  he  calls  it 
**  multorum  annorum  et  laboris  improbi  proles." — AudorU  Fifa,  prefixed  to  the 
OpHtada  varia  poithumOf  16dS.  In  the  English  Life  prefixed  to  the  R9s$tseitalio, 
^hlch  was  published  the  year  before,  he  sa3r8,  **  I  myself  have  seen  at  the  least  twelve 
copies  of  the  Instauration ;  revised  year  by  year,  one  after  another;  and  every  year 
altered  and  amended  in  the  firame  thereof.**  I  doubt  whether  we  can  fairly  infer  from 
these  expressions  that  these  twelve  several  copies  were  made  in  twelve  several  years  ; 
but  substantfally  they  bear  out  the  lnih«noe  drawn  from  them. — J,  S. 

'  In  the  CommetUarius  tdiuhu,  mider  date  July  26.  1608,  I  find  the  following 
memorandum : — **  Seeing  and  trying  whether  the  B.  of  Canterb.  may  not  be  affected 
in  it,  being  single  and  glorious,  and  believing  the  seniew 

•*  Not  desisting  to  draw  in  the  Bp.  Awnd.  [Bishop  Andrews,  probably]  being  single, 
rich,  sickly,  and  professor  to  some  experiments :  thi*  after  the  taJbie  ofnuation  or  •ome 
other  in  part  tet  in  forwardnstej* 

Some  other  memoranda  In  the  same  place  relate  to  the  gaining  of  ph^eieUau,  and 
learning  firom  them  experiments  of  swgery  and  physic;  which  explains  the  epithet 
**  sickly*'  in  the  above  extract — J,  S, 

•  Bodley*s  answer  is  dated  FcA>.  19.  1607;  i.  &  1607-8;  in  which  be  says,  «  I 
must  tell  you,  to  be  plain,  that  you  have  very  much  wronged  yourself  and  the  world,  to 
smother  such  a  treasure  so  long  in  your  cofrer.**  But  I  do  not  think  we  can  infer  from 
this  that  the  Cogitata  et  Vita  had  been  written  *•  some  years*'  before.  Bodley  may  onl/ 
allude  to  his  having  kept  such  thoughts  so  long  to  himself. » J.  iS'. 
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Organum.  We  may  therefore  conjecture  that  it  was  about  this 
time  that  Bacoa  addressed  himself  to  the  great  work  of  com* 
pooog  the  Novum  Organum^;  and  this  agrees  with  what 
Bawley  says  of  its  haying  been  twelve  years  in  hand.  This 
Tiew  also  explains  why  the  whole  substance  of  the  Cogitata  ei 
Visa  is  reproduced  in  the  first  book  of  the  Novum  Organum ; 
for  this  tract  was  designed  to  be  an  introduction  to  a  particular 
example  of  the  new  method  of  induction,  such  as  that  which  we 
find  near  the  b^inning  of  the  second  book.  Bacon's  purpose 
in  writing  it  was  therefore  the  same  as  that  which  he  had  in 
yiew  in  the  first  book  of  the  Novum  Organum, —  namely  to 
proeure  a  favourable  reception  for  an  example  and  illustration 
of  his  method.  What  has  been  said  may  be  in  some  measure 
confirmed  by  comparing  the  Cogitata  et  Visa  with  an  earlier 
tract, — namely  the  Partis  secund<B  DeKneatio  et  Argumentum. 
When  he  wrote  this  tract  Bacon  did  not  propose  to  set  forth 
his  method  merely  by  means  of  an  example ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  three  ministrations  to  the  sense,  to  the  memory,  and  to  the 
reason,  of  which  the  last  is  the  new  method  of  induction,  were 
to  be  set  forth  in  order  and  didactically.  Whereas  in  the 
Novum  Organum  Bacon  remarks,  ^^  incipiendum  est  el  fine" 
(that  is,  the  method  of  induction  must  be  set  forth  before  the 
method  of  collecting  facts  and  that  of  arranging  them  so  as 
best  to  assst  the  memory) ;  and  haying  sfdd  this,  he  goes  on  at 
cmce  to  his  example, — namely,  the  investigation  of  the  Form  of 
heat.  Thus  it  appears  that  after  Bacon  had  not  only  decided 
cm  writing  a  great  work  on  the  ref<Min  of  philosophy,  but  had 
also  determined  on  dividing  it  into  parts  of  whi<^  the  second 
was  to  contain  the  exposition  of  his  new  method,  he  in  some 
measure  changed  his  plan,  and  resolved  to  set  forth  the  essential 
and  operative  part  of  his  system  chiefly  by  means  of  an  example. 
This  change  <tf  plan  appears  to  be  marked  by  the  Cogitata  et 
Visa, — a  dxcumstance  which  makes  this  tract  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  precursors  of  the  Novum  Organum. 

That  the  Partis  seeundm  Delineatio  is  earlier  than  tiie  Cogi- 

*  In  th«  CommaUariut  9oltdu»,  under  date  July  26.  1608,  I  find  the  following 
memonndmii: — *<  The  flnishiiigthe  AphoiifliMi  Ckwk  inUrpreiatwm$f  and  then  setting 
fcrth  the  book,**  and  In  the  lame  page,  a  little  after,  "  Imparting  m^  Cogitata  et  Visa, 
irtth  choice,  at  Ttdebitur."  The  aphorisms  here  spoken  of  may  have  been  the 
*'Aphoitaid  etConsilla  de  auiiliis  mentis  et  accensione  luminis  naturaUs;  *'  afhigment 
cootalniqg  the  sabstanoe  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  aphorisms  of  the  flrst  book  of 
the  Novum  Organum,  and  the  first,  third,  and  sixteenth  of  the  second.  Ctavia  inter" 
pretaium9$  was  probably  (he  name  which  was  afterwards  exchanged  for  NiMmm  OrganunL 
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tata  et  Visa  appears  plainly  from  several  considerations  which 
M.  Bouillet^  who  expresses  a  contrary  opinion,  seems  to  have 
OYerlooked.  In  the  first  place,  whole  sentences  and  even  para- 
graphs of  the  Ccffitata  et  Visa  are  reproduced  with  scarcely 
any  alteration  in  tiie  Novum  Organum ;  whereas  this  is  by  no 
means  tiie  case  with  any  passage  of  the  Partis  seeundm  Deline- 
atio.  But  as  it  may  be  said  tiiat  this  difference  arises  from  the 
different  character  of  the  two  tracts,  of  which  tiie  one  is  simply 
a  summary  of  a  larger  work,  whereas  the  more  developed 
style  of  the  other  resembles  tiiat  of  the  Novum  Organum^  it 
may  be  well  to  compare  tiiem  somewhat  in  detaiL 

In  speaking  of  tiie  prospects  which  the  reform  of  philosophy 
was  to  open  to  mankind,  Bacon  thus  expresses  himself  in  the 
Novum  Organum: — ^^  Quinetiam  prudentia  civilis  ad  consilium 
vocanda  est  et  adhibenda,  quse  ex  prsracripto  diffidit,  et  de  rebus 
humanis  in  deterius  conjidf  The  corresponding  sentence  in 
the  Cogitata  et  Visa  is,  '^  Consentaneum  enim  esse,  prudentiam 
civilem  in  h&c  parte  adhibere,  qu»  ex  prsBscripto  diffidit  et  de 
humanis  in  deterius  conjicit."  Again,  in  the  Partis  secunda 
DeUneatio  tiie  same  idea  is  thus  expressed,  '*  Si  quis  sobrius 
(ut  sibi  videri  possit,)  et  civilis  prudentiad  diffidentiam  ad  hsec 
transferens,  existimet  hiec  qusB  dicimus  votis  similia  videri,''  &c. 
Here  tiie  somewhat  obscure  phnise  ''  civilis  prudentise  diffiden- 
tiam" is  clearly  the  germ  of  that  by  which  it  is  replaced  in  tiie 
other  two  passages,  namely,  '^  prudentia  civilis  qun  ex  prasscripto 
diffidit"  Again,  in  the  Partis  secundtB  DeUneatio  Bacon 
affirms  that  ordinary  induction  ^^  puerile  quiddam  est  et  precario 
condudit,  periculo  ab  instantift  contradictorift  exposita: "  in  the  * 
Cogitata  et  Visa,  that  the  logicians  have  devised  a  form  of 
induction  '^admodum  simplicem  et  plane  puerilem,  qu8B  per 
enumerationem  tantum  procedat,  atque  propterea  precario  non 
necessario  concludat"  The  clause  ''qu»  per  enumerationem 
tantum  procedat,"  which  adds  greatiy  to  the  distinctness  of  the 
whole  sentence,  is  retained  in  the  Distributio  Opens,  in  which 
it  is  said  that  tiie  induction  of  the  logicians,  ^'  que  procedit  per 
enumerationem  simplicem,  puerile  quiddam  est,  precario  con- 
dudit, et  periculo  ab  instanti&  contradictorifi  exponitur."  To 
take  another  case:  in  the  Partis  secundtB  DeUneatio^  Bacon, 
speaking  of  those  who  might  object  to  his  frequent  mention  of 
practical  results  as  a  thing  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  philo- 
sophy, affirms  tiiat  they  hinder  the  accomplishment  of  their 
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own  wisheis.  ^^Qaln  etiam  illis^  q^uibus  in  contemplatlonis 
amorem  efiusis  frequens  apud  nos  operum  mentio  asperum 
quiddam  atque  ingratum  et  mechanicum  sonat,  monstrabimus 
quantum  illi  deaideriis  suib  propriis  adversentur^  quum  puritas 
oontemplationum  atque  substructio  et  inventio  Operum  proreus 
eisdem  rebus  nitantur,  ac  simul  perficiantur.^  In  the  Cogitata 
et  Visay  this  sentence  recurs  in  a  modified  and  much  neater 
form :  —  ^^  Si  quis  autem  sit  cui  in  contemplationis  amorem  et 
yenerationem  effiiso  ista  operum  frequens  et  cum  tanto  honore 
mentio  quiddam  asperum  et  ingratum  sonet,  is  pro  certo  sciat 
se  propriis  desideriis  adversari ;  etenim  in  natur&^  opera  non 
tantum  yitas  beneficia^  sed  et  veritatis  pignora  esse."  On  com- 
paring these  two  sentences,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Bacon 
would  haye  omitted  the  antithesis  with  which  the  latter  ends 
in  order  to  introduce  the  somewhat  cumbrous  expressions  which 
correspond  to  it  in  the  former,  especially  as  we  find  this  anti- 
thesis reproduced,  though  with  another  context,  in  the  Novum 
Organunu  *^  Opera  ipsa,"  it  is  there  said,  ''pluris  facienda 
sunt  quatenus  sunt  yeritatis  pignora  quam  propter  vitas  com- 
moda."  * 

These  instances  will  probably  be  thought  sufficient  to  justify 
us  in  concluding  that  the  Partis  seamdcB  Delineatto,  in  which 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  plan  of  setting  forth  the  new  method 
of  induction  by  means  of  an  example,  is  of  earlier  date  than 
the  Cogitata  et  Visa,  in  which  this  plan,  actually  employed  in  the 
Novum  Organum,  is  spoken  of  as  that  which  Bacon  had  decided 
on  adopting.  This  question  of  priority  is  not  without  interest; 
for  if  the  Partis  secund(B  Delineatio  is  anterior  to  the  Cogitata 
et  Visay  the  general  plan  of  the  Instauratio  must  have  been 
formed  a  considerable  time  before  1607,  about  which  time 
Bacon  probably  commenced  the  composition  of  the  Novum 
Organum*  If  we  coidd  determine  the  date  of  Valerius  Termi- 
ntts,  we  should  be  able  to  assign  limits  within  which  the  form^ 
tion  of  this  plan,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  division  of  the  work 
into  mx  portions,  may  be  supposed  to  lie.  For  the  first  book  of 
Valerius  Terminus  was  to  include  all  that  was  to  precede  the 
exposition  of  the  new  method  of  induction,  which  was  to  be 

■  Nov.  Org.  {.  124.  It  is  well  to  mention  that  some  of  tbe  expressions  in  this 
apliorism  which  do  not  occur  in  the  Cogitata  et  Visa  will  be  found  In  the  Partis  se- 
emnda  Delintatio,  But  it  will  be  observed  that  I  am  only  comparing  passages  which 
orcur  in  all  three  works.  Of  the  greater  general  resemblance  of  the  Cogitata  et  Visa 
to  the  Naemm  Orgamum  there  can  be  no  question. 

VOIm  I.  G 
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the  subject  of  the  second ;  that  is,  it  was  to  comprehend,  along 
with  the  first  part  of  the  Instauratio^  the  general  reflexions 
«nd  precepts  which  form  the  subject  of  the  first  book  of  the 
Novum  Organum.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  Valerius  Termmus 
was  to  contain  anythiog  corresponding  to  the  last  four  parta  of 
the  Instauratio^ ;  it  was  a  work,  as  its  title'  shows,  on  the  Inter- 
pretation of  Nature;  that  is,  it  was  to  be  a  statement  of  Bacon's 
method,  without  professing  either  to  give  the  collection  of  facta 
to  which  the  method  was  to  be  applied,  or  the  results  thereby 
obtained.  Unfortunately,  there  appears  to  be  no  evidence 
tending  to  enable  us  to  assign  the  time  at  which  (or  not  long 
after  it)  Valerius  Terminus  was  writt^i.  That  it  is  earlier 
than  the  Advancement  of  Learning  seems  to  follow  from  the 
circumstance  that  Bacon,  when  he  wrote  it,  deigned  to  indude 
in  a  single  chapter  the  general  survey  of  human  knowledge 
which  in  the  Advancement  is  developed  into  two  books.^ 
Bacon  has  on  all  occasions  condemned  epitomes,  and  it  is  there-^ 
fore  altogether  improbable  that  after  writing  the  Advancement 
of  Learning  he  would  have  endeavoured  to  compvesa  its  con- 
tents, or  even  those  of  the  second  book,  within  the  limits  pro- 
posed in  Valerius  Terminus.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
suppose  that  before  writing  the  Advancement  he  had  not  seen 
how  much  he  had  to  say  on  the  subject  to  which  it  relates. 
We  may  conclude  therefore,  on  these  and  other  grounds,  that 
Valerius  Terminus  was  written  some  time  before  1605 :  how 
much  before  cannot  be  known;  but  as  by  comparing  the 
Partis  secundce  Delineatio  and  the  Cogitata  et  Visa  with  the 
Novum  Organum  we  have  seen  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
general  plan  of  the  Instauratio  was  formed  before  Bacon  had 
decided  on  propounding  his  method  by  means  of  an  example,  so 
by  comparing  the  first-named  of  these  three  works,  with  Valerius 
Terminus,  we  perceive  that  the  idea  of  the  work  on  the  Inter- 
pretation  of  Nature,  that  is,  on  the  new  method  of  induction, 
was  anterior  in  Bacon's  mind  to  that  of  the  Instauratio. 

And  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  all  we  know  of  Bacon's 
early  writings.     In  the  earliest  of  aU,  (if  we  assume  that  the 


>  Query.    See  Note  A,  at  the  end,  S  1.  —  /.  SL 
«  Query.    See  Not4s  A.  at  the  end,  §  2. — /.  S, 

•  «»  Valerius  Terminus  of  the  Interpretation  of  Nature ;  with  the  Annotations  of 
Heimes  Stella.     A  few  fhigments  of  the  first  hook,  vli.,**  &c. 

*  Query.     See  Note  A.  at  the  end,  §  1.  — /.  S. 
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^emparis  Partus  Masculus^  published  by  Crnitcr  ^  is  the  same 
as  the  TemparU  Partus  Maxinius  mentioned  by  Bacon  in  his 
letter  to  Fulgenzio^)  the  most  prominent  notion  is  that  true 
flcience  consists  in  the  interpretation  of  Nature  —  a  phrase  by 
which  Bacon  always  designates  a  just  method  of  induction.  But 
nothing  is  said  either  there  or  in  any  early  fragment  whereby 
we  are  led  to  suppose  that  Bacon  then  thought  of  producing  a 
great  work  like  the  Instauratio.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  De 
Interpretatiane  Natura  Prommium  he  proposes  to  communicate 
h»  peculiar  method  and  the  results  to  which  it  was  to  lead,  only 
to  chosen  followers;  giving  to  the  world  merely  an  exoteric 
doctrine,  namely  the  general  views  of  science  which  afterwards 
formed  the  substance  of  the  Coffitata  et  Visa  and  ultimately  of 
the  first  book  of  the  Novum  Organum,^ 

From  what  has  been  said  it  follows  that  we  should  form  an 
inadequate  conception  of  the  Novum  Organum  if  we  were  to 
regard  it  merely  as  a  portion  of  the  Instauratio.  For  it  contains 
<hc  central  ideas  of  Bacon's  system,  of  which  the  whole  of  the 
Instauratio  is  otdy  the  developement  In  his  early  youth  Bacon 
fbrmed  the  notion  of  a  new  method  of  induction,  and  from  that 
time  forth  this  notion  determined  the  character  of  all  his  specu- 
lations. Later  in  life  he  laid  the  plan  of  a  great  work,  within 
the  limits  of  which  the  materials  to  which  his  method  was  to  be 
applied  and  the  results  thereby  to  be  obtained  might  be  stored 
up,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  method  itself.  But  of  this 
great  plan  the  interpretation  of  Nature  was,  so  to  speak,  the  soul, 
— tiie formative  and  vivifying  principle;  not  only  because  Bacon 
oonceived  that  the  new  method  only  could  lead  to  the  attainment 
of  the  great  ends  which  he  had  in  view,  but  also  because  it  was 
the  possession  of  this  method  which  had  suggested  to  him  the 
hopes  which  he  entertained.'  There  seems  some  reason  to  believe 
that  his  confidence  in  his  peculiar  method  of  induction  did  not 
increase  as  he  grew  older;  that  is  to  say,  he  admits  in  the  Novum 
Organum  that  the  interpretation  of  Nature  is  not  so  much  an 

*  Say  nUier,  **  fbe  sevend  tracts  collected  by  Bf.  Bonillet  under  the  title  Temporit 
BMTtms  MataduM.**     See  Note  A.  at  the  end,  §  3.  —  Jl  S. 

'  See  Note  A.  at  the  end,  §  A.-^J,  S, 

'  I  qtdte  agree  in  this,  but  not  quite  on  the  same  grounds.  In  Note  A.  at  the  end 
of  this  prefooe,  the  reader  will  find  a  statement,  too  long  for  a  foot-note,  of  such  points 
In  the  fiireguiug  argument  as  I  consider  disputable.  It  was  the  more  necessary  to  point 
them  out,  because  the  arrangement  of  the  pieces  in  this  edition,  for  which  I  am  re- 
spoosShle,  will  otherwise  create  a  difficulty ;  being  in  some  respects  inconsistent  with 
the  opinions  here  expressed. — J,  S, 

Q  2 
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artificial  process  as  the  way  In  which  the  mind  would  natarally 
work  if  the  obstacles  whereby  it  is  hindered  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth  were  once  set  aside.'  So  that  his  precepts  are,  he  says, 
not  of  absolute  necessity:  '^necessitatem  ei  (arti  interpretationis 
scilicet)  ac  si  absque  e&  nil  agi  possit,  aut  etiam  perfectionem 
non  attribuimus," — an  admission  not  altogether  in  the  spirit  of 
the  earlier  writings  in  which  the  art  of  interpretation  is  spoken 
of  as  a  secret  of  too  much  value  to  be  lightly  revealed.^ 

^  If  it  be  asked  why  Bacon  determined  on  propounding  his 
method  by  means  of  an  example,  the  answer  is  to  be  sought  for 
in  the  last  paragraphs  of  the  Cogitata  et  Visa.  He  seems  to 
have  thought  that  it  would  thus  obtain  a  favourable  reception^ 
because  its  value  would  be  to  a  certain  extent  made  manifest 
by  the  example  itself.     Likewise  he  hoped  in  this  way  to  avoid 

j^all  occasion  of  dispute  and  controversy,  and  thought  that  an 
example  would  be  enough  to  make  his  meaning  understood  by 
all  who  were  capable  of  understanding  it.  '^  Fere  enim  se  in  e& 
esse  opinione,  nempe  (quod  quispiam  dixit)  prudentibus  haec 
satis  fore,  imprudentibus  autem  ne  plura  quidem." 

r  His  expectations  have  not  been  fulfilled,  for  very  few  of  those 
who  have  spoken  of  Bacon  have  understood  his  method,  or  have 
even  attempted  to  explain  its  distinguishing  characteristics^ 
namely  the  certainty  of  its  results,  and  its  power  of  reducing 
all  men  to  one  common  level 

Another  reason  for  the  course  which  he  followed  may  not 
improbably  have,  been  that  he  was  more  or  less  conscious  that 
he  could  not  demonstrate  the  validity,  or  at  least  the  practica- 
bility, of  that  which  he  proposed.  The  fundamental  principle 
in  virtue  of  which  alone  a  method  of  exclusions  can  necessarily 
lead  to  a  positive  result,  namely  that  the  subject  matter  to 
which  it  is  applied  consists  of  a  finite  number  of  elements,  each 
of  which  the  mind  can  recognise  and  distinguish  from  the  rest, 

'  Nov.  Org.  1. 180.  <*  Est  enIm  Interpretatlo  verum  et  n&turale  opus  mentis,  demptls 
lis  qusp  obstimL*'  But  compare  the  following  passage  Id  Ftiieriut  Terminut,  c  22. 
**  that  it  is  true  that  interpretation  is  the  very  natural  and  direct  intention,  action* 
and  progression  of  the  understanding,  delivered  from  impediments.  And  that  all 
anticipation  is  but  a  reflexion  or  declination  by  accident*'  So  that  if  we  may  infer 
from  the  passage  in  the  Novum  Organvm  that  bis  confidence  had  abated,  we  must 
suppose  that  when  he  wrote  the  Valeritu  Termintia  it  had  not  risen  to  its  height  But 
for  my  own  part  I  doubt  whether  his  opinion  on  this  point  ever  changed. — J.  S, 

'  Not,  I  think,  as  a  secret  of  too  much  value  to  be  revealed,  but  as  an  argument  too 
abstruse  to  be  made  popular.  See  Note  B.  at  the  end,  where  I  have  endeavoured  to 
bring  together  all  the  evidence  upon  wbfch  the  presumption  in  the  text  is  founded, 
and  to  show  that  it  proves  either  too  much  or  too  little. — /.  & 
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cannot,  it  is  manifest,  be  for  any  particular  case  demonstrated 
i  priori  Bacon's  method  in  effect  assumes  that  substances-^ 
can  always  be  resolved  into  an  aggregation  of  a  certain  number 
of  abstract  qualities,  and  that  their  essence  is  adequately  re* 
presented  by  the  result  of  this  analysis.  Now  this  assumption 
or  postulate  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  a  direct  demonstra- 
tion, and  probably  Bacon  came  graduidly  to  perceive  more  or 
less  the  difficulties  which  it  involves.  But  these  difficulties  are 
less  obvious  in  special  cases  than  when  the  question  is  con- 
sidered generally,  and  on  this  account  Bacon  may  have  decided 
to  give  instead  of  a  demonstration  of  his  method  an  example  of 
its  use.  He  admits  at  the  dose  of  the  example  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  method  is  imperfect,  saying  that  at  first  it  could  not 
but  be  so,  and  implying  that  its  defects  would  be  removed  when 
the  process  of  induction  had  been  applied  to  rectify  our  notions 
of  simple  natures.  He  thus  seems  to  be  aware  of  the  inherent 
defect  of  his  method,  namely  that  it  gives  no  assistance  in  the 
formation  of  conceptions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  hope  that  this 
would  be  corrected  by  some  modification  of  the  inductive  pro- 
cess. But  of  what  nature  this  modification  is  to  be  he  has 
nowhere  stated ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  his  earliest 
writings  the  difficulty  here  recognised  is  not  even  mentioned. 
In  Valerius  Termintis  nothing  is  said  of  the  necessity  of  forming 
correct  notions  of  simple  natures, — the  method  of  exclusions 
then  doubtiess  appearing  to  contain  all  that  is  necessary  for 
the  investigation  of  Nature. 

Bacon  may  also  have  been  influenced  by  other  considerations.  "; 
We  have  seen  that  he  was  at  first  unwilling  that  his  peculiar 
method  should  become  generally  known.  In  the  De  Interpret 
tatione  Natures  Procsmium  he  speaks  of  its  being  a  thing  not 
to  be  published,  but  to  be  commimicated  orally  to  certain  per- 
sons.^ In  Valerius  Temnnus  his  doctrine  was  to  be  veiled  in  -^ 
an  abvupt  and  obscure  style  ^,  such  as^  to  use  his  own  e:xpression^ 
would  choose  its  reader^ — tiiat  is,  would  remain  unread  except 
by  worthy  recipients  of  its  hidden  meaning.  This  affected  ob- 
scurity appears  also  in  the  Temporis  Partus  Masculus.     In  this^ 

'  See  Note  B.  at  the  end,  extnct  4tfa,  and  the  concluding  remarks  In  which  I  hare 
explained  my  own  view  of  the  kind  of  reserve  which  Bacon  at  this  time  meditated. 
^J.  S. 

'  See  the  same  note,  extract.  1st.  I  cannot  think  it  was  by  *<  abruptness  and 
obscurity**  that  he  proposed  to  effect  the  desired  separation  of  readers  either  in 
ValerimM  Tcnninus  or  in  the  Ttmporis  Partut  Ma»culu$,^-'J.  S, 
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unwilliDgness  openly  to  reveal  his  method  Baoon  CQiucided  with 
the  common  feeling  of  his  own  and  earlier  timea.  In  the  middle 
ages  no  new  discovery  was  freely  published.  All  the  secrets, 
real  or  pretended,  of  the  alchemists  were  concealed  in  obscure 
and  enigmatic  language ;  and  to  mention  a  weU4uu>wn  instance^ 
the  anagram  in  which  Koger  Bacon  is  suppos^  to  have  re- 
corded his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  making  gunpowder  is  so 
obscure,  that  its  meaning  is  even  now  more  or  less  doubtfuL 
In  Bacon's  own  time  one  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  of 
Galileo — that  of  the  phases  of  Venus— ^was  similarly  hidden  in 
an  anagram,  though  the  veil  in  this  case  was  more  easily  seen 
through.  This  disposition  to  conceal  scientific  discoveries  and 
methods  is  connected  with  the  views  which  in  the  middle  ages 
were  formed  of  the  nature  of  science.  To  know  that  which 
had  previously  been  unknown  was  then  regarded  as  the  result 
not  so  much  of  greater  industry  or  acuteness  as  of  some  fortu- 
nate accident,  or  of  access  to  some  hidden  source  of  infor- 
mation :  it  was  like  finding  a  concealed  treasure,  of  which  the 
value  would  be  decreased  if  others  were  allowed  to  share  in 
it  Moreover  the  love  of  the  marvellous  inclined  men  to  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  wonderful  secrets  handed  down  by  tra- 
dition from  former  ages,  and  any  new  discovery  acquired  some- 
thing of  the  same  mysterious  interest  by  being  kept  back  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  vulgar.  Other  causes,  which  need  not 
here  be  detailed,  increased  this  kind  of  reserve ;  such  as  the 
dread  of  the  imputation  of  unlawful  knowledge,  the  fecUity 
which  it  gave  to  deception  and  imposture,  and  the  like. 

The  manner  in  which  Bacon  proposed  at  one  time  to  per- 
petuate the  knowledge  of  his  method  is  also  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  middle  ages.  In  the  writings  of  the  alchemists 
we  meet  continually  with  stories  of  secrets  transmitted  by  their 
possessor  to  one  or  more  disciples.  Thus  Artefius  records  the 
conversation  wherein  his  master,  Boemund,  transmitted  to  him 
the  first  principles  of  all  knowledge ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
in  this  and  similar  cases  the  disciple  is  called  ^^  mi  fill  ^  by  his 
instructor — a  circumstance  which  shows  from  what  source  Bacon 
derived  the  phrase  "  ad  filios,"  which  appears  in  the  titles  of  several 
of  his  early  pieces.  Even  in  the  De  Augmentis  the  highest  and 
most  effectual  form  of  scientific  teaching  is  called  the  *^  methodus 
ad  filios.'' » 

»  Lib.  vi.  c.  2.     I  cunnot  think  howivcr  that  the  merit  of  this  method  ha.l  any- 
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Wlien  he  wrote  the  CogUata  et  ViMy  Bacon  seems  to  have 
perceived  *  how  much  of  vanity  and  imposture  had  always  been 
mixed  up  with  this  affectation  of  concealment  and  reserve*  '^  Re- 
pent autem^^  he  there  says,  ^<  homines  in  rerum  scienti&  quam 
sibi  videntur  adepti,  interdum  proferendU  interdum  occuttandst, 
fkouB  et  ostentationi  servire ;  quin  et  eos  potissimum  qui  minus 
solida  proponunt,  solere  ea  quaB  afferunt  obscur&  et  ambiguft 
luce  venditare,  ut  fecilius  vanitati  su»  velificare  possint."  The 
matter  which  he  has  in  hand,  he  goes  on  to  say,  is  one  which  it 
were  nowise  fitting  to  defile  by  affectation  or  vain  glory ;  but  yet 
it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  inveterate  errors,  like  the  delusions 
of  madmen,  are  to  be  overcome  by  art  and  subtlety,  and  are 
always  exasperated  by  violence  and  opposition.  The  result  of 
this  kind  of  dilemma  is  that  the  method  is  to  be  propounded  in 
an  example, — a  decision  in  which  it  is  probable  that  he  was  still 
more  or  less  influenced  by  the  example  of  those  whom  he  here 
oondenms. 

Thus  much  of  the  connexion  between  the  plan  of  the 
Novum    Orffonum  and  that  which  Bacon  laid  down  in  the 
Cagitata  et  VUcu     That  there  is  no  didactic  exposition  of  his^ 
method  in  the  whole  of  his  writings  has  not  been  sufficiently 

thing  to  do  wiUi  tecrtsy.  For  the  distinctiye  ol^ect  of  It  Is  ptated  to  be  the  «  con* 
tinaatlo  et  ulterior  progressus**  of  knowledge ;  and  its  distinctive  characteristic,  the 
being  «*  tolito  apertior,**  Its  ahn  was  to  transfer  kncmledg«  into  the  mind  of  the  dls* 
dple  in  the  same  form  in  which  it  grew  in  the  teacher's  mind,  like  a  plant  with  its 
roots  on,  that  it  might  continue  to  grow.  Its  other  name  is  **  traditio  lampadls,** 
aflndfaig  to  tbe  Greek  torch-race ;  which  was  run.  as  I  understand  it,  not  between  in- 
dividoalSy  but  between  what  we  call  ndet.  Each  side  had  a  lighted  torch ;  they  were 
■o  arranged  that  each  bearer,  as  he  began  to  slacken,  handed  it  to  another  who  was 
fireah ;  and  the  side  whose  torch  first  reached  the  goal,  stUl  a-Ught,  was  the  winner. 
The  term  <*  filii,"  therefore,  alludes,  I  think,  to  the  successive  generations,  not  who 
abotdd  Inherit  the  secret,  but  who  should  carry  on  the  work.  Compare  the  remarks 
In  the  SapietiUa  Fetemm  (Fab.  zxvL  near  the  end,)  upon  the  torch-races  In  honotir  of 
Prometheus.  "  Atque  continet  in  se  monitum,  idque  prudentlsslmum,  ut  perfeetio 
Klentlanun  a  tuccesslone,  non  ab  unlus  alicujus  pemicitate  aut  ftcultate,  expectetur. 
....  Atque  optandum  esset  ut  isti  ludi  in  honorem  Promethel,  sive  humanae  naturs, 
instaurarentur,  atque  res  eertamen^  et  amulationemt  et  bonam  fortunam  reciperet ;  neque 
cs  nnius  cnjusplam  (kee  tremul&  atque  agitata  penderet'*  To  me,  I  must  confess,  the 
explanation  above  given  of  Bacon's  motives  for  desiring  a  select  audience  seems 
fareconcilable  both  with  the  otgects  which  he  certainly  had  in  view  and  with  the  spirit 
in  which  he  appears  to  have  puisued  them.  **  Fit  audience,  though  few,**  he  no  doubt 
desired ;  and  I  can  easily  believe  that  he  wl«hed  not  only  to  find  the  fit,  but  also  to 
exclude  the  unfit  But  the  question  is,  whether  his  motive  in  so  selecting  and  so 
limiting  his  audience  was  unwillingness  to  part  with  his  treasure,  or  solicitude  for  the 
furtherance  of  his  work.  To  decide  this  question  I  have  brought  together  all  the 
passages  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  ** singling  and  adopting**  of  the  "fit  and  legitimate 
reader.**  But  the  collection,  with  the  remarks  which  it  suggests,  being  too  long  for  a 
fbot-note,  I  have  placed  them  at  the  end  of  this  preface.     See  Mote  B. — /.  S, 

>  See  Mote  B.,  extract  7th.  But  observe  that  in  the  1st,  3rd,  and  4th,  he  shows 
himself  quite  as  sensible  of  the  vanity  and  imposture  which  such  secresy  had  been  made 
to  subserve.  — /.5b 
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remarked  by  those  who  have  spoken  of  his  philosophy ;  probably 
because  what  he  himself  regarded  as  a  sort  of  exoteric  doctrine, 
namely  the  views  of  science  contained  in  the  first  book  of  the 
Novum  Organum^  have  received  much  more  attention  than  the 
method  itself,  which  is  nevertheless   the  cardinal  point  of  his 

^  whole  system.  Bacon  is  to  be  regarded,  not  as  the  founder  of 
a  new  philosophy,  but  as  the  discoverer  of  a  new  method  ;  at 
least  we  must  remember  that  this  was  his  own  view  of  himself 

^  and  of  his  writings. 

I  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  structure  of  the  Novum 
Organum  and  of  the  parts  into  which  it  may  be  most  con- 
veniently divided. 

After  the  preface,  in  which  Bacon  professes  that  it  is  not  hia 
intention  to  destroy  the  received  philosophy,  but  rather  that 
from  henceforth  there  should  be  two  coexisting  and  allied 
systems, — the  one  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life, 
and  such  as  would  satisfy  those  who  are  content  with  probable 
opinions  and  commonly  received  notions;  the  other  for  the 
sons  of  science,  who  desire  to  attain  to  certainty  and  to  an 
insight  into  the  hidden  things  of  Nature, — we  come  to  the 
Novum  Organum  itself;  which  commences  with  some  weighty 
sentences  concerning  the  relation  of  Man  to  Nature.  The  first 
aphorism,  perhaps  the  most  often  quoted  sentence  in  the  Novum 
Organumy  occurs  twice  in  the  fragments  published  by  Gruter ; . 
namely  in  the  Aphorismi  et  Consilia  de  Auxilm  Mentis^  and 
again  in  a  less  perfect  form  in  the  De  Tnterpretatione  NaturtB 
SententicB  XII.,  both  which  fragments  are  included  [by  M. 
Bouillet]  *  under  the  title  Temporis  Partus  Masculus^  though 
they  are  clearly  of  different  dates.  The  wording  of  the  aphorism 
in  the  former  is  almost  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  Novum  Or^ 

7  ganum.  In  all  three  places  man  is  styled  ^^  natures  minister 
et  interpres.*'  He  is  natural  interpres,  because  in  every  object 
which  is  presented  to  him  there  are  two  things  to  be  considered, 
or  rather  two  aspects  of  the  same  thing,  —  one  the  phenomenon 
which  Nature  presents  to  the  senses  —  the  other  the  inward 
mechanism  and  action,  of  which  the  phenomenon  in  question  is 
not  only  the  result  but  also  the  outward  sign.  To  pass  there- 
fore from  the  phenomenon  to  its  hidden  cause  is  to  interpret  the 
signs  which  enable  us  to  become  acquainted  with  the  operations 

"  Not  so  Included  by  Gruter,     See  note  A.  at  the  end,  §  3.—/.  S, 
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of  Natare.  Again,  he  is  the  minister  nature,  because  in  all  his 
works  he  can  only  arrange  the  things  with  which  he  deals  in 
the  order  and  form  which  Nature  requires.  All  the  rest  comes 
from  her  only ;  the  conditions  she  requires  having  been  fulfilled, 
she  produces  new  phenomena  according  to  the  laws  of  her  own 
action.  Thus  the  two  words  minister  and  interpres  refer  re- 
specdyely  to  works  and  contemplation  —  to  power  and  know- 
ledge— the  substance  of  Bacon's  theory  of  both  being  compressed 
into  a  single  phrase.  The  third  and  fourth  aphorisms  are  de-  -^ 
velopments  of  the  first ;  the  second  relating  not  to  the  theory  of 
knowledge,  but  to  the  necesnty  of  providing  helps  for  the 
understanding. 

Then  follow  (5 — 10.)  reflections  on  the  sterility  of  the  ex- 
isting sciences,  and  (11 — 1-7.)  remarks  on  the  inutility  of  logic 
In  (14.}  Bacon  asserts  that  everything  must  depend  on  a  just 
method  of  induction.  From  (18.)  to  (37.)  he  contrasts  the  only 
two  ways  in  which  knowledge  can  be  sought  for ;  namely  anti- 
cipations of  Nature  and  the  interpretation  of  Nature.  In  the 
former  method  men  pass  at  once  from  particulars  to  the  highest 
generalities,  and  thence  deduce  all  intermediate  propositions ; 
in  the  latter  they  rise  by  gradual  induction  and  successively, 
from  particulars  to  axioms  of  the  lowest  generality,  then  to  in- 
termediate axioms,  and  so  ultimately  to  the  highest  And  this 
is  the  true  way,  but  as  yet  imtried. 

Then  from  (38.)  to  (68.)  Bacon  developes  the  doctrine  of  idols. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  he  uses  the  word  idolon  in  antithesis 
to  idea,  the  first  place  where  it  occurs  being  the  twenty-third 
aphorism.  '*  Non  leve  quiddam  interest,"  it  is  there  said,  '*  inter 
humansB  mentis  idola  et  divinaa  mentis  ideas."  He  nowhere 
refers  to  the  common  meaning  of  the  word,  namely  the  image 
of  a  false  god.  Idols  are  with  him  *^  placita  qusedam  inania," 
or  more  generally,  the  false  notions  which  have  taken  possession 
of  men's  minds.  The  doctrine  of  idols  stands  [he  says]  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  interpretation  of  Nature,  as  the  doctrine  of 
fallacies  to  ordinary  logic.  -» 

Of  idols  Bacon  enumerates  four  kinds, — ^the  idols  of  the  tribe, '^ 
of  the  cave,  of  the  market-place,  and  of  the  theatre ;  and  it  has 
been  supposed  tiiat  this  classification  is  borrowed  from  Boger 
Bacon,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  Opus  Majus  speaks  of. 
four  hindrances  whereby  men  are  kept  back  from  tiie  attain- 
ment of  true  knowledge.     But  this  supposition  is  for  several 
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reasons  improbable.  The  Optis  Majus  was  not  printed  until 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  Frsmcis  Bacon 
would  haye  taken  the  trouble  of  reading  it^  or  any  part  of  it, 
in  manuscript^  In  the  first  place  there  is  no  evidence  in  any 
part  of  his  works  of  this  kind  of  research^  and  in  the  second 
he  had  no  high  opinion  of  his  namesake,  of  whom  he  has  spoken 
with  far  less  respect  than  he  deserves.  The  only  work  o£ 
Boger  Bacon's  which  there  is  any  good  reason  for  believing 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  is  a  tract  on  the  art  of  prolonging 
life,  which  was  published  at  Paris  in  1542,  and  of  which  an 
English  translation  appeared  in  1617.  The  general  resemblance 
between  the  spirit  in  which  the  two  Bacons  speak  of  science 
and  of  its  improvement  is,  notwithstanding  what  has  sometimes 
been  said,  but  slight  Both  no  doubt  complain  that  sufficient 
attention  has  not  been  paid  to  observation  and  experiment,  but 
that  is  all ;  and  these  complaints  may  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  many  other  men,  especially  in  the  time  of  Francis  Bacon* 

[  Nothing  is  more  dear  than  that  the  essential  doctrines  of  his 
philosophy  —  among  which  that  of  idols  is  to  be  reckoned  — * 
are,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  altogether  his  own.  There  is  more- 
over but  little  analogy  between  his  idols  and  his  namesake's 
hindrances  to  knowledge.  The  principle  of  classification  is  alto- 
gether different,  and  the  notion  of  a  real  connexion  between 
the  two  was  probably  suggested  simply  by  there  being  the 
same  number  of  idols  as  of  hindrances.^     It  is  therefore  well 

^to  remark  that  in  the  early  form  of  the  doctrine  of  idols  there 
were  only  three.  In  the  Partis  secunda  Delineatio  the  idols 
wherewith  the  mind  is  beset  are  said  to  be  of  three  kinds :  they 
either  are  inherent  and  innate  or  adscititious ;  and  if  the  latter^ 
arise   either  from  received    opinions  in  philosophy  or  from 


1  I  can  hardly  think  that  he  would  have  omitted  to  look  into  a  work  like  tht 
Opvs  Mc^t  if  he  had  had  the  opportunity.  But  it  is  very  probable  that  no  copy  of 
it  was  procurable ;  possible  that  he  did  not  even  know  of  Its  existence.  The  muiner  hi 
which  he  speaks  of  Roger  Bacon  in  the  Temporis  Partitt  Ma§culuSj  as  belonging  to  the 
"  utile  genus  **  of  experimentalists,  *'  qui  de  theoriis  non  admodum  soliciti  mechanicd 
qudclam  svhtilitate  rerum  inventartan  extentionea  pnkendunt,^  seems  rather  to  Imply 
that  he  knew  of  him  at  that  time  chiefly  by  his  reputation  for  mechanical  inventions. 

'  That  the  two  may  be  the  more  conTcniently  compared,  I  have  quoted  So- 
ger Bacon's  exposition  of  his  **  offendicula,"  in  a  note  upon  the  39th  aphorism,  in 
which  the  names  of  the  four  *<  Idols  **  first  occur.  How  slight  the  resemblance  Is 
between  the  two  may  be  ascertained  by  a  very  simple  test  If  you  are  already 
acquainted  with  Francis  Bacon's  chissification,  try  to  assign  each  of  the  ^oifendi- 
cula  **  to  its  proper  class.  If  not,  try  by  the  help  of  Roger's  dassiflcation  to  find  out 
Francis's.  —  /.  & 
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wroi^  principIeB  of  demonstratioiu     This  daaeifieatioii  oceors 
aLao  in  Valerius  Terminus^ 

The  first  of  these  three  dasses  cc^rrespondB  to  the  first  and 
seeond  of  those  spoken  of  in  the  Novum  Organum.  The  idols 
of  the  tribe  are  those  whidi  belongs  as  Aristotle  might  have 
said,  to  the  human  mind  as  it  is  human, — the  erroneous  tenden* 
des  oommcm  more  or  less  to  all  mankind.  The  idols  of  the 
care  arise  from  each  man's  mental  constitution :  the  metaphor 
being  suggested  by  a  passage  in  the  [opening  of.  the  seventh 
book  of  Plato's  Rept/blicJ]'^  Both  classes  of  extraneous  idols 
mentioned  in  the  Partis  secundie  Delineatio  are  included  in  the 
idola  theatri,  and  the  idda  fori  correspond  to  nothing  in  the 
earlier  classification.'  They  also  are  extraneous  idols,  but  result 
neither  firom  received  opinions  nor  erroneous  forms  of  demon- 
stration, but  firom  the  influence  which  words  of  necessity  exert  / 
Hiey  are  called  idols  of  the  market-place  because  they  are 
caused  by  the  daily  intercourse  of  common  life.  *^  Verba,"  re* 
marks  Bacon,  '^  ex  captu  vulgi  imponuntur." 

It  is  only  when  we  compare  the  later  with  the  earlier  form  of 
the  doctrine  of  idols  that  we  perceive  the  principle  of  dassifi-* 
cation  which  Bacon  was  gmded  by,  namely  the  division  of 
idols  according  as  they  come  fi*om  the  mind  itself  or  fi'om  with- 
out^ In  the  Novum  Organum  two  belong  to  the  former  class 
and  two  to  the  latter,  so  that  the  members  of  the  classification 
are  better  balanced^  than  in  tiie previous  arrangement:  in  both 
perhaps  we  perceive  a  trace  of  the  dichotomizmg  principle  of 
Bamus,  one  of  tiie  seeming  novelties  which  he  succeeded  in  , 
making  popular.®  *^ 

'  Not  in  Fakritu  Terminut,  It  occurs  in  the  DistrihuHo  OperU,  and  may  be 
traced  though  less  distinctly  in  the  Adoaneemeni  and  the  De  AvgrnetUli,  See  Note 
C.  St  the  end.—/.  S, 

*  Mr.  Ellis  had  written  *♦  in  the  of  Aristotle."  But  the  words  of  the 
De  Anffmtntit  (v,  4.)  (••  de  specu  Plaionit  **)  prove  that  it  was  the  passage  in  Plata 
which  suggested  the  metaphor.  —  J,  S, 

'  i.  e.  in  the  classification  adopted  in  the  PartU  Mecundce  Delineaito ;  for  they 
correspond  exactly  with  the  third  kind  of  fiillacies  or  false  appearances  mentioned  in 
the  Advcoteement,  and  with  the  idols  of  the  palace  in  VaUriuM  Tsmnnug,  And  I 
think  they  were  meant  to  be  included  among  the  **  Inhsrentia  et  Innata**  of  the 
DtimBatio,     See  Note  C.  ~ /.  S. 

*  Bather,  I  think,  as  they  are  separable  or  inseparable  from  our  nature  and  con* ! 
dltiou  in  life.    See  Note  C— Jl  5. 

*  Compare  the  Biitributio  Operla,  where  thectossiflcation  is  retained,  with  the  Novum 
Orffonnm,  where  it  is  not  alluded  to^  and  I  think  it  will  be  seen  that  Bacon  did  not 
Intend  to  balance  the  members  in  this  way.     See  Note  C.  at  the  end.  —  J,  S, 

*  BacoQ  allndes  to  Bamus  in  the  i>«  Avgmentia  vi.  2.,  **  De  unicA  methodo  et 
dichotomils  perpetuis  nil  attinet  dicere.  Fuit  cnim  nubecula  qu«dam  doctrinse  qua 
dto  tnnsiit :  na  certe  simol  et  sdentlis  damnosissima,*'  %cc 
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After  enumerating  the  four  kinds  of  idols.  Bacon  gives  in- 
stances of  each  (45—67.);  and  speaking  in  (62.)  of  idols  of  the 
theatre^  introduces  a  triple  classification  of  false  philosophies,  to 
which  he  seems  to  have  attached  much  importance,  as  we  find  it 
referred  to  in  many  parts  of  his  writings.  False  philosophy  is 
sophistical,  empirical,  or  superstitious ;  sophistical,  when  it  con- 
sists of  dialectic  subtleties  built  upon  no  better  foundation  than 
common  notions  and  every-day  observation ;  empirical,  when  it 
is  educed  out  of  a  few  experiments,  however  accurately  ex- 
amined ;  and  superstitious,  when  tiieological  traditions  are  made 

^its  basis.  In  the  Cogitata  et  Visa  he  compares  the  rational 
philosophers  (that  is,  those  whose  system  is  sophistical,—  the  name 
implying  that  they  trust  too  much  to  reason  and  despise  ob- 
servation) to  spiders  whose  webs  are  spun  out  of  their  own 
bodies,  and  the  empirics  to  the  ant  which  simply  lays  up  its 
store  and  uses  it  Whereas  the  true  way  is  that  of  the  bee, 
which  gathers  its  materiab  from  tiie  flowers  of  the  fiel<i  and  of 
the  garden,  and  then,  ex  propria  facultate,  elaborates  and  trans- 
forms them.^  The  third  kind  of  false  philosophy  is  not  here 
mentioned.  In  the  Novum  Organum  Bacon  perhaps  intended 
particularly  to  refer  to  the  Mosaical  philosophy  of  Fludd,  who 
is  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  .Cabalistic  writers.^ 

In  (69.)  Bacon  speaks  of  faulty  demonstrations  as  the 
defences  and  bulwarks  of  idols,  and  divides  the  conunon  pro- 
cess for  the  establishment  of  axioms  and  conclusions  into  four 
parts,  each  of  which  is  defective.  He  here  describes  in  gene- 
ral terms  the  new  method  of  induction*  In  the  next  aphorism, 
which  concludes  this  part  of  his  subject,  he  condemns  the 
way  in  which  experimental  researches  have   commonly  been 

.  carried  on* 

•^  The  doctrine  of  idols  seems,  when  the  Novum  Organum  was 
published,  to  have  been  esteemed  one  of  its  most  important 

:  portions.  Mersenne  at  least,  the  earliest  critic  on  Bacon's 
writings,  his  Certitude  des  Sciences  having  been  published  in 


>  In  the  Advancement  of  Learning  and  the  De  AuffmentU,  the  schoolmen  in  par- 
ticular are  compared  to  the  spider ;  a  passage  which  has  been  mlsuiiderstpod  by  a 
distlDfuished  writer,  whose  Judgments  seem  not  unfrequently  to  be  as  hastily  formed 
as  they  are  fluently  expressed,  and  who  conceives  that  Bacon  intended  to  condemn 
the  study  of  psychology. 

In  speaking  of  the  field  and  the  garden,  Bacon  refers  respectively  to  observations  of 
Kature  and  artificial  experiment;  an  instance  of  the  **curioea  felicitas**  of  his 
metaphors. 

'  Fludd's  work,  enUtled  Fkilatophia  Maytaka,  was  published  lo  1638. 
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1625  S  speaks  of  the  four  idols^  or  rather  of  Bacon's  remarks 
upon  them^  as  the  four  buttresses  of  his  philosophy.  In  Bacon's 
own  opinion  this  doctrine  was  of  much  importance.  Thus  in  , 
the  De  Interpretatione  NaturiB  SententitB  Duodecim  he  says^  in 
the  abrupt  style  of  his  earlier  philosophical  writings,  **  Qui 
primum  et  ante  alia  omnia  animi  motus  humani  penitus  non 
explorarit,  ibique  scienti®  meatus  et  errorum  sedes  accuratissime 
descriptas  non  habuerit,  is  omnia  larvata  et  veluti  incantata 
repeiiet;  fascinum  ni  solvent  interpretari  non  poterit^ 

From  (71 .)  to  (78.)  he  speaks  of  the  signs  and  tokens  whereby 
the  defects  and  worthlessness  of  the  received  sciences  are  made 
manifest.  The  origin  of  these  sciences,  the  scanty  fruits  they 
have  borne,  the  little  progress  they  have  made,  all  testify  against 
them ;  as  likewise  the  (Sonfessions  of  the  authors  who  have  treated 
of  them,  and  even  the  general  consent  with  which  they  have 
been  received.  '^  Pessimum,*'  says  Bacon,  ^^  omnium  est  au- 
gurium,  quod  ex  consensu  capitur  in  rebus  intellectualibus.''' 

From  (78.)  to  (92.)  Bacon  speaks  of  the  causes  of  the  errors- 
which  have  hindered  the  progress  of  science ;  intending  thereby 
to  show  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  value  of  the  reform 
which  he  is  about  to  propose,  because  though  in  itself  seem- 
ingly plain  and  obvious  it  has  nevertheless  remained  so  long 
unthought  of.  On  the  contrary,  there  is^  he  affirms,  good 
reason  for  being  surprised  that  even  now  any  one  should  have 
thought  of  it. 

The  first  of  these  causes  is  the  comparative  shortness  of  the 
periods  which,  out  of  the  twenty^five  centuries  which  intervene 
between  Thales  and  Bacon's  own  time,  have  been  really  fa- 
vourable to  the  progress  of  sdlence.  The  second,  that  even 
during  the  more  favourable  times  natural  philosophy,  the  great 
mother  of  the  sciences,  has  been  for  the  most  part  neglected ; 
men  having  of  late  chiefly  busied  themselves  with  theology,  and 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  with  moral  philosophy,  ^'quse 

*  In  ttae  Biograpkie  UmverteUe  (Menenne)  it  la  Incorrectly  said  that  this  work 
was  puUished  in  1636,  and  an  idle  story  is  mentioned  that  it  was  In  reality  written, 
not  hy  Mersenne,  hnt  by  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbary, — a  story  sufficiently  reftited  by  its 
tcrupnloas  and  submlssiye  orthodoxy. 

•  So  also  to  the  Valerius  Terminus,  C  17.  ;  **  That  if  any  have  had  or  shall  have  the 
power  and  resolution  to  fortify  and  inclose  his  mind  against  all  anticipations,  yet  if  he 
have  not  been  or  shall  not  be  cautioned  by  the  ftill  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
mind  and  spirit  of  man,  and  therein  of  the  seats,  pores,  and  passages  both  of  know- 
ledge and  error,  he  hath  not  been,  nor  shall  not  be,  possibly  able  to  guide  or  keep  on 
his  course  aright*' — /.  S, 

'  He  however  excepts  matters  political  and  rellgioui. 
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eihmcis  vice  theologias  erat."  Moreover^  even  when  men  oc- 
cupied themselyes  the  most  with  natural  philosophy  (Bacon 
refers  to  the  age  of  the  early  €h:eek  physicists)^  much  time  was 
wasted  through  controYersies  and  vain  glory.  Again,  even 
those  who  have  bestowed  pains  upon  natural  philosophy  have 
seldom,  especially  in  these  latter  times,  ^ven  themselves  wholly 
up  to  it.  Thus,  natural  philosophy  having  been  n^lected  and 
the  sciences  thereby  severed  £rom  their  root,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  their  growth  has  been  stopped. 

Another  cause  of  their  scanty  progress  is,  that  their  true  end, 
the  benefit  and  reHef  of  man's  estate,  has  not  been  had  in  re- 
membrance. This  error  Bacon  speaks  of  in  the  Advancement 
aa  the  greatest  of  all,  coupling  however  there  with  the  relief 
of  man's  estate  the  glory  of  the  Creator.  Again,  the  right 
path  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  has  not  only  been  neg- 
lected but  blocked  up,  men  having  come  not  only  to  neglect 
experience  but  also  to  despise  it.  Also  the  reverence  for  an- 
tiquity has  hindered  progress ;  and  here  Bacon  repeats  the  re- 
mark he  had  made  in  the  Advancement^  that  antiquity  was  the 
world's  youth,  and  the  latter  times  its  age.^ 

Again,  the  progress  of  science  has  been  hindered  by  too 
much  respect  for  what  has  been  already  accomplished.  And 
this  has  been  increased  by  the  appearance  of  completeness  which 
systematic  writers  on  science  have  given  to  their  works,  and 
also  by  the  vain  and  boastful  promises  of  some  who  have  pre- 
tended to  reform  philosophy.  Another  reason  why  more  has 
not  been  accomplished,  is  that  so  little  has  been  attempted. 

To  these  hindrances  Bacon  adds  three  others, — superstitious 
bigotry,  the  constdtution  of  schools,  universities,  and  colleges, 
and  the  laek  of  encouragement ;  and  then  concludes  this  part  of 
tlie  subject  with  that  which  he  affirms  to  have  been  the  greatest 

>  This  remark  is  in  Itself  not  new;  we  read,  for  instance,  in  the  book  of  Esdras,  that 
the  world  has  lost  Its  youth,  and  that  the  times  begin  to  wax  old.  Nor  is  it  new  in  the 
application  here  made  of  it.  Probably  several  writers  in  the  age  which  preceded 
Bacon's  had  already  made  it,  for  in  that  age  men  were  no  longer  willing  to  submit  to 
the  authority  of  antiquity,  and  still  felt  bound  to  justify  their  dissent  Two  writers 
may  at  any  rate  be  mentioned  by  whom  the  thought  is  as  distinctly  expressed  as  by 
Bacon,  namely  Giordano  Bruno  and  Otto  Casmann;  the  former  in  the  Cena  di  Cenere^ 
the  latter  in  the  preface  to  his  ProbUmaia  Marina,  which  was  published  in  1596,  and 
therefore  a  few  years  later  than  the  Cena,  with  which  however  it  is  not  likely  that 
Casmann  was  acquainted.  Few  writers  of  celebrity  comparable  to  Bruno's  appear  to 
have  been  so  little  read. 

I  have  quoted  both  passages  In  a  note  on  the  corresponding  passage  in  [the  first 
book  of]  the  De  AwftnemtU :  that  in  the  Cena  di  Cenere  was  first  noticed  by  Dr. 
WhewelL    See  hb  Philotophy  of  the  ImdMcUve  Sdencee,  iL  198. 
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obstacle  of  all,  namely  deq)air  of  the  pos^bility  of  progress. 
To  remove  this,  he  goes  on  to  state  the  grounds  of  hope  for  the 
futm^, — a  discussion  whidi  extends  firom  (93.)  to  (115.). 

**  Principium  autem/'  he  begins,  ^^  sumendum  a  Deo ;  '^  that  is 
to  say,  the  excellence  of  l^e  end  proposed  is  in  itself  an  indi- 
cation that  the  matter  in  hand  is  £rom  God,  nor  is  the  prophecy 
of  Daniel  concerning  the  latter  times  to  be  omitted,  namely  that 
many  shall  go  to  and  fro  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased. 
Again,  the  errors  committed  in  time  past  are  a  reason  for  hoping 
better  things  in  the  time  to  come.  He  therefore  sets  forth  these 
errors  at  some  length  (95 — 107.).  This  enumeration  begins 
with  the  passage  already  mentioned  [as  occurring  in  the  Cogitata 
ei  V%m\^  in  which  the  true  method  is  spoken  of  as  intermedmte 
to  those  of  the  dogmatici  or  rationales,  and  of  the  empiricL 
There  will  be,  he  concludes,  good  ground  for  hope  when  the 
experimental  and  reasoning  faculties  are  more  intimately  united 
than  they  have  ever  yet  been.  So  likewise  when  natural  phi- 
losc^hy  ceases  to  be  alloyed  with  matter  extraneous  to  it,  and 
when  any  one  can  be  found  content  to  begin  at  the  beginning 
and,  patting  aside  all  popularly  received  notions  and  opinions,  to 
ap{dy  himself  afresh  to  experience  and  particulars.  And  here 
Bacon  introduces  an  iQustration  which  he  has  also  employed 
elsewhere,  comparing  the  regeneration  of  the  sciences  to  the 
exploits  of  Alexander,  which  were  at  first  esteemed  portentous 
and  more  than  human,  and  yet  afterwards  it  was  Livy's  judg- 
ment Aat  he  had  done  no  more  than  despise  a  vain  show  of 
difficulty.  Bacon  then  resumes  his  enumeration  of  tiie  improve* 
ments  which  are  to  be  made,  each  of  which  will  be  a  ground  of 
hope.  The  first  is  a  better  natural  history  tiian  has  yet  been 
composed;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  a  natural  history  which 
is  designed  to  contain  the  materials  for  the  instauration  of  phi- 
losophy differs  essentially  from  a  natural  history  which  has  no 
soch  ulterior  end :.  the  chief  difference  is,  that  an  ordinary 
natural  history  does  not  contain  the  experimental  results  fur- 
mshed  by  the  arts.  In  the  second  place,  among  these  results 
themselyes  there  is  a  great  lack  of  experimenta  lucifera,  that  is 
of  experiments  which,  though  not  practically  useful,  yet  serve  to 
give  light  for  the  discovery  of  causes  and  axioms :  hitherto 
men  have  busied  themselves  for  the  most  part  with  experimenta 
fiructifera,  that  is  experiments  of  use  and  profit  Thirdly,  ex- 
perimental researches  must  be  conducted  orderly  and  according 
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to  rule  andlaw,  and  not  as  hitherto  in  a  desultory  and  irregular 
manner*  Again,  when  the  materials  required  have  been  col- 
looted^  the  mind  will  not  be  able  to  deal  with  them  without 
assistance  and  memoriter :  all  discoveries  ought  to  be  based  upon 
Written  records  —  "  nulla  nisi  de  scripto  inventio  probanda  est." 
This  is  what  Bacon  calls .  experientia  litterata^  his  meaning 
apparently  being  that  out  of  the  storehouse  of  natural  history 
all  the  facts  connected  with  any  proposed  subject  of  investiga- 
tion should  be  extracted  and  reduced  to  writing  before  anything 
else  is  done.  Furthermore,  all  these  facts  must  not  only  be 
reduced  to  writing,  but  arranged  tabularly.  In  dealing  with 
facts  thus  collected  and  arranged,  we  are  to  regard  them  chiefly 
as  the  materials  for  the  construction  of  axioms,  our  path  leading 
us  upwards  from  particulars  to  axioms,  and  then  downwards 
from  axioms  to  works;  and  the  ascent  from  particulars  to 
axioms  must  be  gradual,  that  is  axioms  of  a  less  degree  of  gene- 
rality must  always  be  established  before  axioms  of  a  higher. 
Again  a  new  form  of  induction  is  to  be  introduced ;  for  induc- 
tion by  simple  enumeration  is  childish  and  precarious.  But 
true  induction  analyses  nature  by  rejections  and  exclusions,  and 
concludes  affirmatively  after  a  sufficient  number  of  negatives. 
And  our  greatest  hope  rests  upon  this  way  of  induction. 
Also  the  axioms  thus  established  are  to  be  examined  whether 
they  are  of  wider  generality  than  the  particulars  employed  in 
their  construction,  and  if  so,  to  be  verified  by  comparing  them 
witii  other  facts,  ^^  per  novorum  particularium  designationem  ^, 
^uasi  fidejussione  qu^tdam."  Lastly,  the  sciences  must  be  kept 
in  connexion  with  natural  philosophy. 

Bacon  then  goes  on  (108 — 114.)  to  state  divers  grounds  of 
hope  derived  from  other  sources  than  those  of  which  he  has 
been  speaking,  namely,  the  errors  hitiierto  committed.  The 
first  is  that  without  any  method  of  invention  men  have  made 
certain  notable  discoveries ;  how  many  more,  then,  and  greater, 

*  "Tilk  vero  In  luam  veniente,  ab  experientik  f add  eUmum  Uteratd,  mellUs  speran- 
dum.**  In  MontagQ*8  edition  literatd  is  printed  incorrectly  with  a  capital  letter ; 
which  makes  it  seem  as  if  the  txperiemtia  facta  Uteraia  here  spoken  of  were  the  same 
as  the  experientia  qwim  vocamuM  Uteratam  in  Aph.  103.  But  they  are,  In  fact, 
two  different  things ;  the  one  being  opposed  to  experience  which  proceeds  without  any 
written  record  of  its  results ;  the  other  to  tMiya  esperietUia  et  te  tantwn  aegvenB  — ex- 
perience which  proceeds  without  any  method  in  its  inquiries.  See  my  note  on  Aph. 
101.—/.  S. 

*  I  understand  designatio  here  to  mean  discovery.  The  test  of  the  truth  of  the 
axiom  was  to  be  the  discovery  by  its  light  of  new  particulars.  Sec  Faleriut  lyminut, 
ch.  xii.,  quoted  in  note  on  Aph.  106.  —  J,  S.  . 
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by  the  method  now  to  be  proposed.  Again,  of  discoveries 
already  made,  there  are  many  which  before  they  were  made 
would  never  have  been  conceived  of  as  possible,  which  is  a 
reason  for  thinking  that  many  other  things  still  remain  to  be 
found  out  of  a  nature  wholly  unlike  any  hitherto  known.  In 
the  course  of  ages  these  too  would  doubtless  some  time  or 
other  come  to  l^ht;  but  by  a  regular  method  of  discovery 
they  will  be  made  known  &r  more  certidnly  and  in  far  less  time, 
— propere  et  subito  et  simtiL  Bacon  mentions  particularly,  as 
discoveries  not  likely  to  have  been  thought  of  beforehand,  gun- 
powder, silk,  and  the  mariner^s  compass ;  remarking  that  if  the 
conditions  to  be  fulfilled  had  been  stated,  men  would  have  sought 
for  something  far  more  akin  than  the  reality  to  things  previously 
known :  in  the  case  of  gunpowder,  if  its  effects  only  had  been 
described,  they  would  have  thought  of  some  modification  of  the 
battering-ram  or  the  catapult,  and  not  of  an  expansive  vapour; 
and  so  in  the  other  cases.  He  also  mentions  the  art  of  prints 
ing  as  an  invention  perfectly  simple  when  once  made,  and  which 
nevertheless  was  only  made  after  a  long  course  of  ages.  Again, 
we  may  gain  hope  from  seeing  what  an  infinity  of  pains  and 
labour  men  have  bestowed  on  far  less  matters  than  that  now 
in  hand,  of  which  if  only  a  portion  were  given  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  sound  and  real  knowledge,  all  difficulties  might 
be  overcome.  This  remark  Bacon  makes  with  reference  to  his 
natural  and  experimental  history,  which  he  admits  will  be  a 
great  and  royal  work,  and  of  much  labour  and  cost.  But  the 
number  of  particulars  to  be  observed  ought  not  to  deter  us ; 
cm  the  contrary,  if  we  consider  how  much  smaller  it  is  than 
that  of  the  figments  of  the  understanding,  we  shall  find  even  in 
this  grounds  for  hope.  To  these  figments,  commenta  ingenii, 
the  phsnomena  of  Nature  and  the  arts  are  but  a  mere  handful. 
Same  hope  too.  Bacon  thinks,  may  be  derived  from  his  own 
example ;  for  if,  though  of  weak  health,  and  greatly  hindered 
by  other  occupations,  and  moreover  in  this  matter  altogether 
*'  protopirus "  and  following  no  man's  track  nor  even  com- 
municating these  things  with  any,  he  has  been  able  somewhat 
to  advance  therein,  how  much  may  not  be  hoped  for  from  the 
conjoined  and  successive  labours  of  men  at  leisure  from  all  other 
bufflness  ?  Lastly,  though  the  breeze  of  hope  from  that  new 
world  were  fidnter  than  it  is,  still  it  were  worth  while  to  follow 
the  adventure,  seeing  how  great  a  reward  success  would  bring. 
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And  here  (115X  Bacon  says,  concludes  the  puIUng-down 
pgrt^  pars  destruens,  of  the  Instauration.  It  consists  of  three 
confutations ;  namely,  of  the  natural  working  of  the  mind,  of 
received  methods  of  denu)nstration,  and  of  receiyed  theoijes  or 
philosophies.  In  this  division  we  perceive  the  influence  of  the 
^first  form  of  the  doctrine  of  Idols.  As  the  Novum  Organum 
now  stands,  the  pars  destruens  cannot  be  divided  into  three  por- 
tions, each  containing  one  of  the  confutations  just  mentioned* 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  doctrine  of  Idols,  which  undoubtedly 
forms  a  distinct  section  of  the  whole  work,  relates  to  all  three. 
I  Errors  natural  to  the  mind,  errors  of  demonstration,  errors 
^  of  theory,  are  all  therein  treated  of;  and  Bacon  then  goes  on 
to  another  part  of  the  subject,  in  which,  though  from  a  different 
point  of  view,  they  are  all  again  considered  The  sort  of  cross 
division  here  introduced  is  explained  by  a  passage  in  the  PartU 
secuTidcB  Delineatioy  in  which  the  doctrine  of  Idols  is  introduced 
by  the  remark,  '^  Pars  destruens  triplex  est  secundum  triplicem 
natnram  idolorum  qusB  mentem  obsidenL*'  And  then,  after 
dividing  idols  into  the  three  classes  already  mentioned,  he  pro- 
ceeds thus ;  —  ^^  Itaque  pars  ista  quam  destruentem  appellamus 
tribus  redargutionibus  absolvitur,  redaigutione  philosophiarum, 
redaxgutione  demonstrationum,  et  redargutione  raticmis  humanse 
nativaB."  When  the  doctrine  of  Idols  was  thrown  into  its 
present  form  it  ceased  to  afford  a  convenient  basis  for  the  pars 
destruens ;  and  accordingly  the  substance  of  the  three  redar- 
gutiones  is  in  the  Novum  Organum  less  systematically  set 
forth  than  Bacon  purposed  that  it  should  be  when  he  wrote 
the  Partis  secunda  Delineatio.^  It  is  to  be  remarked  that 
Redargutio  PhUosophiarum  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  chapters  in 
the  third  and  last  of  the  tracts  puMished  by  Qruter  with  the 

'  I  think  this  apparent  ditcrrtiaocy  may  be  better  ezplaSned.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  number  of  idols  was  originally  three, — the  Tribe,  the  Caye,  and  the  Market- 
piaee ;  all  belonging  to  Che  raHo  hwmma  maiiva  f  IkOaciei  innate  or  inherent  In  the 
human  undemanding, — to  be  guarded  against,  bat  not  to  be  got  rid  of ;  and  that  a 
fourth  was  added  afterwards,  but  of  quite  a  dlflRerent  kind;  consisting  of  fiOkcies  which 
have  no  natsrtf  affinity  to  the  understaiuUng,  but  come  ftom  without  and  may  b« 
turned  out  again ;  impressions  derived  firom  the  systems  which  men  have  been  taught  to 
accept  as  true,  or  fhmi  the  methods  of  demonstration  which  they  have  been  taught  to 
rely  upon  as  ooBchisive.  These  are  the  Idols  of  the  Theatre,  and  the  sole  ol^ects  cf 
the  two  Redargutiones  which  stand  first  in  the  Delineatioj  and  last  in  the  Novum  Or- 
ganvm.  If  this  be  true,  the  Bedargvtio  ratumit  hmnuiiue  nativm  (or  I  should  rather 
say,  the  part  of  the  Naimm  Orfommm  which  bdongs  to  it)  extends  flrora  the  40th  to 
the  60th  aphorism ;  and  the  RedttrptUio  FkihiophiaTum  and  DemonMtratumwm  from  the 
€l8t  to  the  115th.     For  a  ftiUer  explanation   and  juitiflcatioa  of  this  view,  see 
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tide  Temporis  PartuB  MoscuIum^,  and  iihat  it  k  also  the  title  of 
a  tract  published  [by  Stephens  in  1734,  and  reprinted]  by 
Mallet  [in  1760*],  and  eridently  of  a  hiter  date  than  the  other 
of  the  same  name. 

From  (116)  to  (IM)  Bacon  endeaTours  to  obviate  objectionB 
and  nnfiivourable  opinions  of  his  design.  In  the  first  place  he 
plainly  declares  that  he  is  no  founder  of  a  sect  or  school, — therein 
diffisring  firom  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  from  certain  new  men, 
namely  Telesius,  Patricias,  and  Severinus.  Abstract  opinions 
on  nature  and  first  jninciples  are  in  his  judgment  of  no  great 
mom^it^  Nor  again  does  he  prcMnise  to  mankind  die  power 
of  accomjdislung  any  particular  or  special  works  —  for  with 
him  works  are  not  dmved  from  works  nor  experiments  from 
experiments,  but  causes  and  axioms  are  derived  from  both,  and 
from  these  new  works  and  experiments  are  ultimately  deduced; 
and  at  pieaent  the  natural  history  of  which  he  is  in  possession 
is  not  aufficieut  for  the  purposes  of  legitimate  interpretation, 
that  is,  for  die  establishment  of  axioms.  Again,  that  his  NtUu^ 
ral  HiUofry  and  Tables  of  Invention  are  not  free  from  arors, 
which  at  first  they  cannot  be,  is  not  a  matter  of  much  import- 
ance. These  emns,  if  not  too  numerous,  will  readily  be  cor- 
rected when  causes  and  axioms  have  been  discovered,  just  as 
ecrors  in  a  manuscript  or  printed  book  are  easily  corrected  by 
the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  which  they  occur.  Again,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  Natural  History  contains  many  commonplace 
things ;  also  many  things  mean  and  sordid ;  and  lasdy  many 
things  too  subde  to  be  of  any  use.  To  this  a  threefold  answer 
is  to  be  given.  In  the  first  place,  rare  and  notable  things  can- 
not be  imderstood,  much  less  new  things  brought  to  light, 
unless  the  causes  of  common  things  and  their  causes'  causes  be 
duly  examined  and  searched  out.  Secondly,  whatever  is 
worthy  of  existence  is  also  worthy  to  be  known ;  for  knowledge 
represents  and  is  the  image  of  existence.  Lastly,  things  ap- 
parently usdeas  are  in  truth  of  the  greatest  use.  No  one  will 
deny  l^at  light  is  useful,  diough  it  is  not  tan^ble  or  material 
And  the  aocuiate  knowledge  of  eimple  natures  is  as  light,  and 

1  Say  nther,  •*  is  the  title  prefixed  by  M.  BoulUet  to  the  second  chapter  of  the 
ftagment  piinted  bj  Gruter  with  the  heading  TrademU  modua  legiiimus"  I  cannot 
Sod  that  M.  JBouiUet  had  any  anthority  for  giving  it  this  title,  more  than  the  tenor  of 
the  chapter  itself,  which  shows  that  it  flt8.<--7.  S. 

'  A  small  porUoD  of  it  was  printed  by  Gruter  at  the  end  of  the  Portia  aeeundm 
Ddiwtatio  [and  it  seenv  to  have  been  the  bc«innbig  of  the  Fart  stcunda  itself]. 
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gi\e8  access  to  all  the  secrets  on  which  works  depend,  tiioiigh 
in  itself  it  is  of  no  great  use. 

Again  it  may  be  thought  a  hard  saying  that  all  sciences  and 
authors  are  at  once  to  be  set  aside  together.  But  in  reality 
this  is  both  a  more  modest  censure  and  one  that  carries  with  it 
a  greater  show  of  reason  than  any  partial  condemnation.  It 
implies  only  that  the  errors  hitherto  committed  are  fondamentalj 
and  that  they  have  not  been  corrected  because  as  yet  they 
have  not  been  sufficiently  examined.  It  is  no  presiunption 
if  any  man  asserts  that  he  can  draw  a  circle  more  truly  with 
a  pair  of  compasses  than  another  can  without ;  and  the  new 
method  puts  men's  imderstandings  nearly  on  the  same  level, 
because  everything  is  to  be  done  by  definite  rules  and  demon- 
strations. Bacon  anticipates  also  another  objection,  that  he 
has  not  assigned  to  the  sciences  their  true  and  highest  aim; 
which  is  the  contemplation  of  truth, — 'not  works,  however 
great  or  usefuL  He  affirms  that  he  values  works  more  inas- 
much as  they  are  signs  and  evidences  of  truth  than  for  their 
practical  utility.  It  may  also,  he  continues,  be  alleged  diai 
the  method  of  the  ancients  was  in  reality  the  same  as  ours, 
only  that  after  they  had  constructed  the  edifice  of  the  sciences 
they  took  away  the  scaffolding.  But  this  is  refuted  both  by 
what  they  themselves  say  of  their  method  S  and  by  what 
is  seen  of  it  in  their  writings.  Again  he  affirms  that  he  does 
not  inculcate,  as  some  might  suppose,  a^  [final  suspension  of 
judgment,  as  if  the  mind  were  incapable  of  knowing  anything; 
that  if  he  enjoins  caution  and  suspense  it  is  not  as  doubting  the 
competency  of  the  senses  and  understanding,  but  for  their  better 
information  and  guidance;  that  the  method  of  induction  which 
he  proposes  is  applicable  not  only  to  what  is  called  natural 
philosophy,  as  distinguished  from  logic,  ethics,  and  politics,  but 
to  every  department  of  knowledge ;  the  aim  being  to  obtain 
an  insight  into  the  nature  of  things  by  processes  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  the  subject ;  and  that  in  declaring  that 
no  great  progress  can  be  expected  either  in  knowledge  of  truth 
or  in  power  of  operation  by  the  methods  of  inquiry  hitherto 
employed,  he  means  no  disrespect  to  the  received  arts  and 


'  I  baye  adopted  here  Uie  oomctlon  introduced  into  the  text  of  the  prewnt 
edition. 

'  Mr.  Ellis  bad  written  thus  flir  when  the  fever  seiied  him.  The  remaining  pages 
which  complete  the  analysis  of  the  first  book,  are  mine.--j;  S, 
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edenoes,  but  fully  recogniaes  them  as  excellent  in  their  proper 
phce  and  use,  and  would  have  them  honoured  and  cultivated 
acc<»dingly. 

These  explanations,  —  together  with  some  remarks  (129),  by 
way  of  encouragement  to  followers  and  fellow-labourers,  on 
the  dignity,  importance,  and  grandeur  of  the  end  in  view,  — 
bring  the  preliminary  considerations  to  a  dose,  and  clear  the 
way  for  the  exposition  of  the  art  of  interpretation  itself;  which 
is  commenced,  but  not  completed,  in  the  second  book.  What 
this  art  was,  has  been  fully  discussed  in  the  general  preface, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  therefore  to  follow  the  subject  further 
here.  Only  it  is  important  to  remark  that  whatever  value 
Bacon  may  have  attached  to  it,  he  certainly  did  not  at  this  time 
profess  to  consider  it  either  as  a  thing  absolutely  necessary,  or 
even  as  the  thing  most  necessary,  for  any  real  progress  in  science. 
In  the  concluding  aphorism  of  the  first  book  he  distinctiy  warns 
the  reader  that  the  precepts  which  he  is  about  to  give,  though 
he  believes  them  to  be  very  useful  and  sound,  and  likely  to 
prove  a  great  help,  are  not  offered  either  as  perfect  in  them- 
selves or  as  so  indispensable  that  nothing  can  be  done  without 
them.  Three  things  only  he  represents  as  indispensable :  1st, 
ut  '^justam  naturae  et  experientise  historiam  pr»sto  haberent 
homines  atque  in  e&  sedulo  versorentmr ; "  2nd,  ^'ut  receptas 
opiniones  et  notiones  deponerent;"  3rd,  ^'utmentem  a  gene- 
ndissimis  et  proximis  ab  illis  ad  tempus  cohiberent"  These 
three  conditions  being  secured,  the  art  of  interpretation  (being 
indeed  the  true  and  natural  operation  of  the  mind  when  freed 
from  impediments)  might,  he  thinks,  suggest  itself  without  a 
teacher:  ^'fore  ut  etiam  vi  propria  et  genuinft  mentis,  absque 
aM  arte,  in  formam  nostram  interpretandi  incidere  possent ;  est 
enim  interpretatio  verum  et  naturale  opus  mentis,  demptis  iis 
qu»  obstant : "  an  admission  which  helps  to  account  for  the  &ct 
that  during  the  five  years  which  he  afterwards  devoted  to  the^ 
developement  of  his  philosophy,  he  applied  himself  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  natural  history ;  leaving  the  exposition  of  his 
method  of  interpretation  still  incomplete.  For  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  among  the  many  things  which  remained  to  be  done> 
the  setting  forward  of  the  Natural  History  was,  according  to 
this  view,  the  one  which  stood  next  in  order  of  importance. 
In  furtherance  of  the  two  other  principal  requisites,  he  had  al- 
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ready  done  what  he  could.  Every  motiye  by  which  men  codtd 
be  encouraged  to  lay  prejudiced  aside^  and  refrain  from  prema* 
ture  generalisations^  and  apply  themselves  to  the  sincere  study 
of  Nature,  had  already  been  laid  before  them.  It  remained 
to  be  seen  whether  his  exhortations  would  bring  other  labourers 
into  the  field ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  question  lay  between 
the  completion  of  the  Novum  Organum,  which  was  not  india^ 
pensable,  and  the  commencement  of  the  collection  of  a  Natural 
History  J  which  waa ;  and  when  he  found  that  other  labourers 
did  not  come  forward  to  help,  he  naturally  apj^ed  himself  to  the 
latter.] 
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Note  A. 

I  THOtiOHT  it  better  not  to  interropt  tlie  reader  with  notes  during 
the  progress  of  the  foregoing  argument^  but  as  some  points  are  as- 
sumed in  it  upon  which  I  shall  have  to  express  a  different  opinion 
hereafter^  it  may  be  well  to  notice  them  here ;  the  rather  because  I 
fnllj  oonenr  in  the  conclusion  notwithstanding. 

1.  It  is  assumed  that  the  first  book  of  Valerius  Terminus  was  de- 
signed to  comprehend  a  general  survey  of  knowledge,  such  as  forms  the 
sul^ect  of  the  second  book  of  <he  Advancement  of  Learning  and  of 
the  last  eight  books  of  the  De  AugmenHs  ScienHarum,  as  well  as  the 
general  reflexions  and  precepts,  which  form  the  subject  of  the  first 
book  of  the  Novum  Organum; — to  comprehend  in  short  the  whole 
first  part  of  the  Instanratio,  together  with  the  introductory  portion 
of  the  second. 

This  is  inferred  from  the  description  of  the  **  Inventary "  which' 
was  to  be  contained  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Valerius  Terminus,  as 
compared  with  the  contents  of  the  second  book  of  the  Advaneemeni 
of  Learning. 

Now  my  impression  is  that  this  Inventary  would  have  cor- 
responded, not  to  the  second  book  of  the  Advancement,  but  only  to  a 
certain  Inveniarium  opum  kumanarum  which  is  there,  and  also  in 
the  De  AugmenHs  (iii.  5),  set  down  as  a  desideratum ;  and  which 
was  to  be,  not  a  general  survey  of  all  the  departments  of  knowledge, 
bat  merely  an  appendix  to  one  particular  department ;  that,  namely, 
which  is  called  in  the  Advancement  Naturalis  Magia,  sive  Physica 
iperativa  ffUijor^ ;  and  in  the  Catalogue  Desideratorum  at  the  end 
of  the  De  AngmenHsy  Magia  Naturalis,  sive  Deductio  fomuxrum  ad 
operUm 

The  grounds  of  this  condnsion  will  be  explained  ftilly  in  their  pro- 
per place.  *  It  is  enough  at  present  to  mark  the  point  as  disputaUe ; 
and  to  observe  that  if  this  argument  fails,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 

>  8c«  nuiBiii.  It  is  to  bCLObsenred  fhtt  in  Montaga*s  editioa  of  the  Advancement 
the  titles  in  ib/t  maigin  are  by  some  strange  negligence  omitted ;  so  that  the  corre- 
^ondence  between  the  two  Invcntaries  was  the  more  easily  overlooked. 

*  Soe  my  note  at  tlie  end  of  Mr.  £lUs*8  prefitce  to  Vaierins  TBrminue, 
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for  thinking  that  anything  corresponding  to  ihe^rst  part  of  the  In- 
staoratio  entered  into  the  design  of  Valerius  Terminus;  also  that  the 
principal  ground  here  alleged  for  concluding  that  Valerius  Terminus 
was  written  some  time  before  the  Advancement — a  conclusion  which 
involves  one  considerable  difficuliy — ^is  taken  away. 

2.  It  is  assumed  also  that  Valerius  Terminus  was  not  to  contain 
anything  corresponding  to  the  last  four  parts  of  the  Instauratio,  but 
was  to  be  merely  ^  a  statement  of  Bacon's  method,  without  professing 
to  give  either  the  collection  of  facts  to  which  the  method  was  to  be 
applied,  or  the  results  thereby  obtained." 

This  appears  to  be  inferred  chiefly  from  the  title — viz.  ^Oi  the  In- 
terpretation of  Nature." 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  this  argument  proves  too  much.  For  I 
find  the  same  title  given  to  another  unfinished  work — the  Temparis 
Partus  Maseulus — of  which  we  happen  to  know  that  it  was  meant 
to  be  in  three  books ;  the  first  to  be  entitled  PerpoUtio  et  applicatio 
mentis;  the  second,  Lumen  Natur^By  seu  formula  Interpretationis ; 
the  third,  Natura  iUuminatay  sive  Veritas  Rerum.  The  first  would 
have  corresponded  therefore  to  the  first  book  of  the  Novum  Orga^ 
num;  the  second,  being  a  statement  of  the  new  method,  to  the 
second  and  remaining  books ;  the  third,  being  a  statement  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  new  method,  to  the  sixth  and  last  part  of  the  Instau- 
ratio.  It  would  seem  from  this  that  when  Bacon  designed  the 
Temporis  Partus  Maseulus,  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  a  work 
embracing  the  entire  field  of  the  Instauratio,  (the  first  part  only  ex- 
cepted), though  less  fully  developed  and  difibrently  distributed.  And 
I  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that  the  design  of  the  Valc" 
Hus  Terminus  was  less  extensive. 

d.  '<  The  Temporis  Partus  Maseulus  published  by  Gruter"  is 
spoken  of  as  probably  or  possibly  ^'  the  same  as  the  Temporis  Partus 
Maximus  mentioned  by  Bacon  in  his  letter  to  Fulgenzio^"  and  if  so^ 
the  earliest  of  all  his  writings. 

Now  the  writing  or  rather  collection  of  writings  here  alluded  to 
is  that  published  not  by  Gruter  but  by  M.  Bouillet ;  in  whose  edition 
of  the  *'  (Euvres  Fhilosophiques  "  the  title  Temporis  Partus  Maseu* 
hu  is  prefixed  to  four  distinct  pieces.  1.  A  short  prayer.  2.  A 
inLgmdntheaded  Aphorism*  et  ConsiUa  de  auxiUis  mentis  et  aecensiono^ 
luminis  naturalis.  8.  A  short  piece  entitled  De  InterpretotUme 
Naturm  sententuB  duodeeim,  4.  A  fragment  in  two  chapters  headed 
Tradendi  modus  legitimus.  It  is  true  that  from  the  manner  in  which 
M.  Bouillet  has  printed  them,  any  one  would  suppose  that  he  had 
Gruter's  authority  for  collecting  them  all  under  the  same  general 
title.  But  it  is  not  so.  In  Gruter's  Scripta  philosophioa  the  tide 
Temporis  Partus  Maseulus  appears  in  connexion  with  the  firsts  and 
the  first  only.     The  last  has  indeed  an  undoubted  claim  to  it  upon 
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other  and  better  authority.  Bat  I  can  find  no  authority  whatever 
for  giving  it  to  the  other  twa  J£  therefore  the  resemblance  of  the 
names  be  thought  a  sufficient  reason  for  identifying  the  Partus  MaS'^ 
euhu  with  the  Pariiu  Maximut,  that  identity  must  be  understood  as 
belonging  to  the  first  and  fourth  only.  The  grounds  of  that  opinion 
and  of  my  own  dissent  from  it  will  be  discussed  in  the  proper  place. 
With  regard  to  the  argument  now  in  hand,  —-(viz.  whether  Bacon, 
when  he  wrote  the  Temporis  Partus  MaseuluSy  had  yet  thought  of 
producing  a  great  work  like  the  In8tanratio)-*it  is  enough  perhaps 
to  observe  that  at  whatever  period  or  periods  of  his  life  these  four 
pieces  were  composed,  they  all  belong  to  the  second  part  of  the  In- 
stauratio ;  not  as  prefaces  or  prospectuses,  but  as  portions  of  the 
work  itself;  and  that  if  none  of  them  contain  any  aUusion  to  the 
other  parts^  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  first  book  of  the  Novum 
Organum  itself;  and  therefore  that  we  cannot  be  warranted  in  con- 
cluding from  that  fact  that  the  plan  of  the  Instauratio  had  not  yet 
been  conceived. 

4.  It  is  assumed  that  the  work  which  Bacon  contemplated  when 
he  wrote  the  De  Interpreiatiane  NatunB  Procemium  would  not  have 
contained  the  new  method  and  its  results  (these  being,  according  to 
his  then  intention,  to  be  communicated  only  to  chosen  followers)^ 
but  merely  the  general  views  of  science  which  form  the  subject  of 
the  first  bQok  of  the  Novum  Organum, 

This  seems  to  be  gathered  from  what  he  says  in  the  Frooemium 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  several  parts  of  the  work  were 
to  be  published :  ^'Publicandi  autem  ista  ratio  ea  est,  ut  qute  ad  inge« 
niorum  correspondentias  captandas  et  mentium  areas  purgandas  per- 
tinent, edantur  in  vulgus  et  per  ora  volitent:  religua  per  manus 
tradantur  eum  deetUme  etjudieio  /"  the  "  reliqua"  being,  as  appears 
a  little  further  on,  'Mpsa  Interpretationis  formula  et  inventa  per 
eandem :"  from  which  it  seems  to  be  inferred  that  the  exposition  of 
ihe  new  method  was  not  only  not  to  be  published  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  work,  but  to  be  excluded  from  it  altogether ; — ^to  be  kept  as  a 
secret,  and  transmitted  oraUy.  The  grounds  of  this  opinion  I  shall 
examine  more  particularly  in  a  subsequent  note  with  reference  to 
another  question.  The  question  with  which  we  are  now  dealing  is 
only  whether  at  that  time  Bacon  can  be  supposed  to  have  '<  thought 
of  producing  a  great  work  like  the  Instauratio.:'*  upon  which  I  will 
only  say  that  as  an  intention  not  to  publish  does  not  imply  an  inten* 
tion  not  to  vniUy  so  neither  does  an  intention  to  write  imply  an  in- 
tention to  publish.  And  since  there  is  nothing  in  the  Partis  se^ 
cundiB  DeUneaOo  from  which  we  can  infer  that  even  then  he  intended 
tp  publish  the  whole,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  infer  that  the  design 
of  composing  a  great  work  like  the  Instauratio  had  been  conceived  in 
the  interval  between  the  writing  of  these  two  pieces.    For  as  in  the 
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one  case  he  may  not  hare  intended  to  publish  wliat  we  know  he  did 
intend  to  write,  80  in  the  other  he  maj  have  intended  to  write 
what  we  know  he  did  not  intend  to  publish.  And  indeed  though 
the  Prooemium  stands  in  G-ruter's  volume  by  itself  and  we  cannot 
know  to  which  of  Bacon's  projected  works  on  the  Interpretation  of 
Nature  it  was  meant  to  be  prefixed,  there  is  none  which  it  seems  to 
fit  so  well  as  the  Ten^^oris  Partus  Magcubu.  Now  the  Temparis 
PcLrhu  Masctdus^  as  we  know  from  the  titles  of  the  three  books 
above  quoted,  was  to  contain  both  the  formula  InierpreioHonis  and- 
the  invenia  per  eandem. 

All  these  points  will  be  considered  more  at  large  when  I  come  to 
state  the  grounds  upon  which  I  have  assigned  to  each  tract  its  place 
in  this  edition.  In  the  meantime  I  am  unwilling  to  let  any  con* 
dudon  of  importance  appear  to  rest  upon  them ;  and  in  the  present 
caso  all  inferences  which  are  in  any  way  dependent  upon  the  assump- 
tions which  I  have  noticed  as  questionable  may  I  think  be  freely 
dispensed  with.  That  to  bring  in  a  new  method  of  Induction  was 
Bacon's  central  idea  and  original  design,  and  that  the  idea  of  an  In- 
Haur(Uu}  Magna  came  after,  may  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence  to 
the  contrary  be  safely  enough  inferred  from  his  own  words  in  the 
Advancement  of  Learning  ;  where  after  reporting  a  deficiency  of  the 
first  magnitude  in  that  department  of  knowledge  which  concerns  the 
invention  of  sciences, — a  deficiency  proved  by  the  barrenness  and 
accounted  for  by  the  viciousness  and  incompetency  of  the  metiiod  of 
induction  then  in  use^ — he  adds,  ^This  part  of  Invention,  concern- 
ing the  Invention  of  Sciences,  I  purpose,  if  God  give  me  leave,  here- 
after to  propound ;  having  digested  into  two  parts ;  whereof  the  one 
I  term  Ea^erientia  lAterata,  and  the  other  InterpretoHo  Naiur<B  ^ ;  the 
former  being  but  a  degree  and  rudiment  of  the  latter.  But  I  will  not 
dwell  too  long  nor  speak  too  great  upon  a  prcwnise."  This  ^  Interpre- 
tatio  Natur»  *  can  have  been  nothing  else  therefore  than  a  new  method 
of  induction  to  supply  the  place  of  the  vicious  and  incompetent  me- 
thod then  in  use;  and  since  among  all  the  reported  ^'defidendeB" 
this  is  the  only  one  which  he  himself  proposes  to  8upply,*-lbr  of  the 
others  he  merely  gives  spedmens  to  maJ^e  his  meaning  clear, — we 
may,  I  think,  safely  conclude  that  this  and  no  other  was  the  great 
work  which  he  was  meditating  when  he  wrote  the  Adva$uiement  {^ 
Learning.  His  expressions  moreover  seem  to  imply  that  this  work 
was  already  begun  and  in  progress ;  and  seeing  that  the  Valeriue 
Terminue  answers  the  description  both  in  title  and  (so  far  as  the  first 
book  goes,  which  is  aU  we  know  of  it)  in  contents  also,  why  may  we 
not  suppose  that  it  was  a  commencement  or  a  sketch  of  die  very  work 

>  Tbe  corresponding  passase  in  the  De  dlu^mentU  calb  it  ^  Interpretatio  Katurs 
stvi  Novnm  Orpanym.** 
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he  speaks  of,  snd  that  of  the  frsgmeat  whieh  has  been  preserved  part 
was  written  before  and  part  after  ?  a  supposition  probable  enough  in 
itself  and  by  which  at  least  one  difficulty^  which  I  shall  mention 
hereafter  ^  is  effectually  removed. 

As  an  additional  reason  for  thinking  that  the  idea  of  the  Instau- 
ratio  Magna  was  of  later  date  than  that  of  a  work  on  the  Inter- 
pretation of  Nature,  1  may  observe  that  the  name  Instanratio  does 
not  occur  in  any  of  Bacon's  letters  earlier  than  1609.  The  eariiest 
of  his  compositions  in  which  it  appears  was  probably  the  Bariig  In* 
siauradonis  secunda  DdineaHo  et  Argumenium;  but  of  this  the  date 
cannot  be  fixed  with  any  certainty;  and  as  Gruter  is  our  only 
authority  for  it>  and  the  word  Instauratio  appears  in  the  title  only, 
not  in  the  body  of  the  work,  we>cannot  even  be  sure  that  it  was  ori<« 
ginally  there.  If  Gruter  found  a  manuscript  headed  ^  Partis  secund» 
Delinealdo^  ftc,"  and  evidently  referring  to  the  parts  of  the  Instanra- 
tio Magna,  he  was  Hkely  enough  to  insert  the  word  silently  by  way 
of  explanation. 


Note  B. 

Ths  question  is,  how  far,  by  what  means,  and  with  what  motive. 
Bacon  at  one  time  wished  to  keep  his  system  secret. 

Let  us  first  compare  aU  the  passages  in  which  such  an  intention 
appears  to  be  intimated,  or  such  a  practice  alluded  to ;  takingthemin 
chrondogical  order,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  of  the  dates  of  his  various 
writings  enables  us  to  do  so.  These  which  follow  are  all  that  I  have 
been  able  to  find. 

1.   Vaterius  Terminus.    Ch»  18. 

^That  the  discretion  anciently  observed,  though  by  the  preced^it 
of  many  vain  persons  and  deceivers  abused,  of  publishing  part  and 
reserving  part  to  a  private  succession,  and  of  publishing  in  such  a 
manner  whereby  it  may  not  be  to  the  taste  or  capacity  of  all,  but 
shaU  as  it  were  single  and  adapt  his  reader^  is  not  to  be  laid  aside ; 
both  for  the  avoiding  of  abuse  in  the  excluded,  and  the  strengthening 
of  affection  in  the.  admitted.'' 

And  again  (Ch.  11.),  ^To  ascend  fiirtherby  scale  I  do  forbear, 
partly  because  it  would  draw  ontheexami^  to  an  over-great  lenglh, 
bajt  chiefly  becaose  it  would  open  that  which  m  this  worh  I  determine 
toreterveT 

2.  Advancement  €f  Learning, 
^  And  as  Alexander  Borgia  was  wont  to  say  of  the  expedition  of 
the  Fr^ich  for  Kaples,  that  they  came  with  chalk  in  their  hands  to 

>  Sec  my  note  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Ellis's  Prcftce  to  the  VaJeriut  Ttrminm, 
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mBxk  up  their  lodgings,  and  not  with  weapons  to  fight ;  so  I  like 
better  that  entry  of  truth  which  cometh  peaceably  with  chalk  to  mar  A 
up  those  minds  which  are  capable  to  lodge  and  harbour  it,  than  that 
which  cometh  with  pugnacily  and  contention.'' 

8.  Advancement  of  Learning. 

^Another  diversity  of  metiiod  there  is,**  [he  is  speaking  of  the 
difier^it  methods  of  "  tradition,"  i.  e.  of  communicating  and  trans- 
mitting knowledge]  which  hath  some  affinity  with  the  former,  used 
in  some  cases  by  the  discretion  of  the  ancients,  but  disgraced  since 
by  the  impostures  of  many  vain  persons,  who  have  made  it  as  a  false 
light  for  their  counterfeit  merchandises ;  and  that  is,  enigmatical  and 
disclosed.  The  pretence  whereof  [that  is,  of  the  enigmatical  method] 
is  to  remove  the  vulgar  capacities  from  being  admitted  to  the  secrets 
of  knowledges,  and  to  reserve  them  to  selected  auditors,  or  wits  of  such 
sharpness  as  can  pierce  the  veiL'* 

4.  Procemium  de  InierpretatUme  NaJtur^B. 

*^  Fublicandi  autem  ista  ratio  ea  est,  ut  qua  ad  ingeniorum  cor- 
respondentias  captandas  et  mentium  areas  purgandas  pertinent^ 
edantur  in  vulgus  et  per  ora  volitent ;  reliqua  per  manus  tradantur 
cum  electione  etjudicio.  Nee  me  latet  usitatum  et  tritum  esse  impos- 
torum  artificium,  ut  quaedam  a  vulgo  secemant  nihilo  iis  ineptiis 
quaa  Tulgo  propinant  meliora.  Sed  ego  sine  omni  impostura,  ex 
providentia  8an&  prospicio,  ipsam  interpretationis  formulam  et  inventa 
per  eandem,  intra  UgiHma  et  optata  ingenia  elausa,  yegetiora  et 
munitiora  futura.'' 

5.    De  Interpretatione  Naturm  SenientuB  XIL 
De  moribus  Interpretisi 

^  Sit  etiam  in  scienti&  quam  adeptus  est  nee  occultandft  nee  profe- 
rendE  ranus,  sed  ingenuus  et  prudens  :  tradatque  inventa  non 
ambitios^  aut  malign^  sed  modo  primum  maxime  vivaci  et  vegeto,  id 
est  ad  injurias  temporis  munitissimoy  et  ad  scientiam  propagandam 
fortissimo,  deinde  ad  errores  pariendos  innocentissimo,  et  ante  omnia 
qui  sibi  legitimum  iectorem  seponat.** 

6.  Temporis  Partus  Mascubts.  C.  1. 
''An  ta  censes  cum  omnes  omnium  mentium  aditus  ac  meatus 
obscurissimis  idolis,  iisdemque  alte  haerentibus  et  inustis,  obsessi  et 
obstruct!  sint,  veris  Rerum  et  nativis  radiis  sinceras  et  politas  areas 
adesse?  Nova  invenienda  est  ratio  qu&  mentibus  obductissihiis  illabi 
possimus,  Ut  enim  phreneticorum  deliramenta  arte  et  ingenio  sub- 
vertuntur,  vi  et  contentione  efferantur,  omnino  ita  in  hac  universal! 
insania  mos  gerendus  est.     Quid  ?  leyiores  illae  conditiones,  qu^  ad 
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legitimiim  scientiA  tradendte  modmn  pertment^  an  tibi  tam  expedite 
et  faciles  yidentur?  ut  modus  innoceiiB  sit;  id  est nulli  prorsus  erroii 
ansam  et  occasionem  prsebeat  ?  ut  yim  quandam  insitam  et  innatam 
habeat  torn  ad  fidem  oonciliandam,  tam  ad  pellendas  injurias  temporis^ 
adeo  ut  scientia  ita  tradita^  yeluti  planta  yiyaz  et  yegeta^  quotidie 
serpat  et  adolescat  ?  ut  idaneum  ei  legiiimum  sibi  hctorem  $epanat  et 
quoH  adopUtf 

7.  Cogitata^et visa. 

''Itaque  de  re  non  modo  perficienda  sed  et  communicandfi  et 
tradenda  (qua  par  est  cur&)  cogitationem  suscipiendam  esse.  Beperit 
autem  Homines  in  rerum  scientia  quam  sibi  yidentur  adepti^  interdum 
proferenda  interdum  occultand&,  fams  et  ostentationi  seryire :  quin 
et  eos  potissimum  qui  minus  solida  proponunt  solere  ea  qu»  adferunt 
obscur&  et  ambigua  luce  yenditare,  ut  facilius  yanitati  su»  yelificare 
possint  Putare  autem  se  id  tractare  quod  ambitione  aliquft  aut 
affectatione  poUuere  minime  dignum  sit ;  sed  tamen  necessario  eo 
decnrrendum  esse  (nisi  forte  rerum  et  animorum  yalde  imperitus  esse^ 
et  prorsus  inexplorato  yiam  inire  yellet)  ut  satis  memineril^  inye- 
teratos  semper  errores,  tanquam  phrenetlcorum  deliramenta^  arte  et 
ingenio  subyerti,  yi  et  contentione  efferari.  Itaque  prudentia  et 
morigeratione  qu&dam  utetidum  (quanta  cum  simplicitate  et  candore 
conjungi  potest)  utcontradictiones  ante  extinguenturquam  excitentur. 
•  .  •  «  Yenit  ei  itaque  in  mentem  posse  aliquid  simplicius  pro- 
poni,  quod  in  vulgus  nan  edktam^  saltem  tamen  ad  rei  tam  salutaris 
abortum  arcendum  satis  fortasse  esse  possit  Ad  hunc  finem  parare 
se  de  natur&  opus  quod  errores  minima  asperitate  destruere^  et  ad 
bominum  mentes  non  turbide  accedere  possit ;  quod  et  facilius  fore^ 
quod  non  se  pro  duce  gesturus,  sed  ex  natur&  lucem  prsbiturus  et 
sparsurus  sit^  ut  duce  postea  non  sit  opus." 

8,  RedarguHo  JPhHosophiarum  (the  beginning  of  the  Pan  seeunda, 
following  the  Delineatio.) 

"Omnem  yiolentiam  (ut  jam  ab  initio  profess!  sumus)  abesse 
yolumus :  atque  quod  Borgia  facets  de  Caroli  octayi  expeditione  in 
Italiam  dixit ;  Gallos  yenisse  in  manibus  cretam  tenentes  quft  diyer- 
Boria  notarent^  non  anna  quibus  perrumperent;  sindlem  quoque  in« 
yentorum  nostrorum  et  rationem  et  successum  animo  prsdcipimus  ; 
nimirum  ut  potius  animas  hominum  capaee$  et  idaneos  seponere  ei 
subire  paesint,  quam  contra  sentientibus  molestasinf 

9.  Novum  Organum.    L  35. 

''Dixit  Borgia  de  expeditione  Gallorum  in  Italiam,  eos  yenisse 
cum  cret&  in  manibus,  ut  diyersoria  notarent,  non  cum  armis,  ut 
perrumperent :  Itidem  et  nostra  ratio  est ;  ut  doctrina  nostra  animoa 
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idoneos  ei  capaeea  suhiniret;  conftitalioniim  enim  nullus  est  usub,  ubi 
de  jnincipiii  et  ipsis  notionibiiB  atque  etiam  de  fonnis  demonstra- 
tionom  difisentimus.'' 

10.  De  Augments  Scientianem*    VL  2. 

^  Bequitnr  aliud  method!  discrimen,  priori  [methodo  ad  Alios,  etc], 
intentione  affine,  reipsft  fere  contrarium.  Hoc  enim  habet  ntraque 
methodus  commune,  at  vtdgus  audUorum  a  selectis  separet;  iUud 
oppositum,  quod  prior  introducit  modum  tradendi  solito  apertiorem ; 
altera,  de  qu&  jam  dicemus,  occultioreuL  Sit  igitur  discrimen  tale, 
nt  altera  methodus  sit  ezoterica,  altera  acroamatica.  Etenim  quam 
antiqui  adhibuerunt  praecipue  in  edendis  libris  dififerentiam,  earn  nos 
transferimus  ad  ipsum  modum  tradendi.  Quin  etiam  acroamatica  ipsa 
apud  yeteres  in  usu  fuit,  atque  prudenter  et  cum  judicio  adhibita. 
At  acroamaticum  sive  a&nigmaticum  istud  dicendi  genus  posterioribus 
temporibus  dehonestatum  est  a  plurimis,  qui  eo  tanquam  lumine 
ambiguo  et  fallaci  abusi  sunt  ad  merces  suas  adulterinas  extrudendas. 
Intentio  autem  ejus  ea  esse  videtur,  tU  traditionU  involticris  vulgus 
(profanum  sciUcet)  a  secretis  scienHarum  summovecttur ;  atque  ilU 
tantum  odmittaTUur  qui  atU  per  manus  maqistrorum  parabolarum 
interpretatumem  nacH  sunt,  autproprio  ingenii  acumine  et  subtiUtcUe 
intra  velum  penetrare  possint^ 

These  are  ail  the  passages  I  have  been  able  to  find,  in  which  the 
advantage  of  keeping  obtain  parts  ef  knowledge  reserved  to  a  select 
audience  is  alluded  to.  And  die  question  is  whether  the  reserve  which 
Bacon  contemplated  can  be  justlj  compared  with  that  practised  by 
the  alchemists  and  others,  who  concealed  their  discoveries  as  ^  trea- 
sures of  which  tlie  value  would  be  decreased  if  otheiB  were  allowed  to 
share  in  it" 

Now  I  would  observe  in  the  first  place  that  though  the  expression 
'<  single  and  adopt  his  reader,"  or  its  equivalent^  occurs  in  all  these 
passages,  and  that  too  in  immediate  reference  to  the  method  of 
td^very  or  traaamission,  yet  in  many  <>f  them  the  olject  of  so 
singling  and  adopting  the  reader  was  certainly  not  to  keep  ihe  know- 
ledge  secret ;  for  many,  indeed  most,  of  them  relate  to  that  part  of  the 
^abject  wtiich  Bacon  never  proposed  to  reserve,  but  which  was 
designed  ^  edi  in  vulgus  et  per  ora  volitare."  The  part  which  he 
fxroposed  to  reserve  is  distinctly  defined  in  tiie  fourth  extract  as 
<*ipsa  interpretationis  formula  et  inventa  per  eandem ;"  the  part  to 
be  published  is  ^  ea  quae  ad  ingeniorum  correspondentias  captandas 
et  mentium  areas  purgandas  pertinent"  Now  it  is  unquestionably 
to  this  latter  part  that  the  second,  the  eighth,  and  the  ninth  extracts 
refer.  **  Prime  enim,"  he  says,  in  the  Partis  secundm  Delineation 
<(  mentis  area  ssquaadaet  liberanda  ab  eis  quae  hactenus  receptasunt" 
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Tins  he  caUb  Bart  destruens;  and  proposes  to  begin  with  the  Bedar* 
gtUio  JPkUasophiarum,  from  the  introduction  to  which  the  eighth 
extract  is  taken.  And  the  other  two  must  of  course  be  classed  with 
it.  Thus  the  **  animi  capaces  et  idonei**  which  he  wishes  '^  seponere 
et  subire,"  are  clearly  identified  with  the  minds  marked  up  with 
chalk  as  capable  of  lodging  and  harbouring  the  truth,  which  are 
spoken  of  in  the  Advancement. 

Next  to  the  I\irs  destruens  came  the  Pars  pneparans,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  prepare  men's  expectations  for  what  was  coming,  and 
bj  dislodging  erroneous  iM*econceptions  to  make  their  minds  ready 
^r  tifte  rec^tion  of  the  trutii.  To  this  part  belongs  the  seyenth 
extract;  and  if  the  seyenth,  then  the  sixth,  which  evidentlj  corre- 
sponds to  it ;  and  if  the  sixth,  then  the  fifth,  which  is  but  the  sixth 
condensed.  Or  if  there  be  any  doubt  about  the  correspondence 
between  the  seyenth  and  sixth,  it  will  I  think  be  remoyed  hj  com- 
paring them  both  with  the  following  passage  which  winds  up  the 
descriptian  of  the  Pars  pr^eparans  in  the  Pairtis  secunda  Delineation 

^Qnod  si  cui  superyacua  yideatur  aecurata  ista  nostra  quam 
adhibemns  ad  mantes  pnsparandas  diligentia,  atque  cogitet  hoc 
quiddam  esse  ex  pomp&  et  in  ostentationem  compositum ;  itaque 
capiat  rem  ipsam  missis  ambagibus  et  preestructiooibus  simpliciter 
exhiberi ;  certe  optabilis  nobis  foret  (si  yera  esset)  hujusmodi  insi- 
mulatio.  Utinam  enim  tarn  prodiye  nobis  esset  difi^ultates  et  impe- 
dimenta yincere  quam  fastum  inanem  et  falsum  apparatum  deponere. 
Yerum  hoc  yelimus  homines  existiment,  nos  baud  inexplorato  yiam  in 
tant&  solitudine  inire,  prsesertim  cum  argumentum  hujusmodi  pr» 
maaibos  habeamus  quod  tractandi  imperitia  perdere  et  yehiti  exponere 
nefas  sit.  Itaque  ex  perpenso  et  perspecto  tarn  rerum  quam  animorum 
statu,  doriores  &re  aditus  ad  hominum  mentes  quam  ad  res  ipsas  inye- 
nimns,  ac  feradendi  iabores  inyeniendi  laboribus  baud  multo  leyiores 
experimur,  atque,  quod  in  intelieetualibas  res  noya  fere  est,  mcMrem 
gerimus,  et  tarn  nostras  cogitationes  quam  idiorum  simui  bajuliunus. 
Omne  enim  idolum  yanum  arte  atque  obsequio  ae  delnto  accessu 
flaby«rtitur,>  yi  et  contentione  atque  incursione  subitft  et  abrupt^ 
efltoitur.  ....  Qm&  in  re  aocedit  et  alia  qu»diun  difficultas 
ex  moribuB  nostris  non  parya,  quod  constimtissimo  deereto  nobis  ipsi 
sanciyimus,  ut  candorem  nostrum  et  simplieitatem  perpetno  retineamus, 
nee  per  yana  ad  yera  aditum  qusaramcns ;  sed  ita  obsequio  nostro 
moderemur  uttamen  non  per  artificium  aliquodyafirumaut  imposturam 
ant  aliquid  simile  imposturae,  sed  tantummodo  per  ordinis  lumen  et 
noyorum  sup^  saniorem  partem  yeterum  soUertem  insitionem,  nos 
nostrorum  yotorum  compotes  fore  speremus.'' 

Now  all  tiiis  was  to  precede  and  prepare  for  the  exposition  of  the 
method  of  induction  itself — the  "formula  ipsa  interpretationis " — 
which  alone  it  was  proposed  to  reserve;  and  therefore  we  must 
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understand  the  leffitimus  lector  of  the  fifUi  and  sixth  extract^  as  cor- 
responding with  the  **  animus  capax  et  idonetuT  of  the  eighth  and 
ninth;  and  with  the  mind  ^^ chalked  and  marked  up"  bj  truth  as 
^^  capable  to  lodge  and  harbour  it^"  of  the  second ;  and  we  must  not 
suppose  that  the  process  of  singling  and  adopting  the  fit  reader  was 
to  be  effected  bj  anj  restraint  in  communication,  or  any  obscurity  in 
style,  which  should  exclude  others ;  but  by  presenting  the  truth  in 
such  a  shape  as  should  be  least  likely  to  shock  prejudice  or  awaken 
contradiction,  and  most  likely  to  win  its  way  into  those  minds  which 
were  best  disposed  to  receiye  it  The  object  was  to  propagate 
knowledge  so  that  it  should  grow  and  spread :  the  difficulty  antid* 
pated  was  not  in  excluding  auditors,  but  in  finding  thenu^ 

Thus  I  conceive  that  six  out  of  the  ten  passages  under  consider- 
ation must  be  set  aside  as  not  bearing  at  all  upon  the  question  at 
issue.  Of  the  four  that  remain,  two  must  be  set  aside  in  like  manner, 
because  though  they  directly  allude  to  the  practice  of  transmitting 
knowledge  as  a  secret  from  hand  to  hand,  they  contain  no  evidence 
that  Bacon  approved  of  it  These  are  the  third  and  the  last^  and 
come  respectively  from  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  one  of  his 
earliest  works,  and  from  the  De  AugmenHs  Sdmtiarum^  one  of  his 
latest  Xn  both  these  works  the  object  being  to  show  in  what  depart* 
ments  the  stock  of  knowledge  then  existing  was  defective,  the 
various  methods  which  have  been  or  may  be  adopted  for  the  trans- 
mission of  knowledge  are  pointed  out  as  a  fit  subject  of  inquiry,  and 
the  secret  or  enigmatical  or  acroamatic  method  is  described  among 
the  rest ;  but  it  is  described  only,  not  recommended. 

There  remain  therefore  only  the  first  and  the  fourth  extracts  to  be 
considered :  and  it  is  true  that  in  both  of  these  Bacon  intimates  an 
intention  to  reserve  the  communication  of  one  part  of  his  philosophy 
•—the  ^'formula  ipsa  interpretationis  et  inventa  per  eandem"— to 
certain  fit  and  chosen  persons.  May  we  infer  from  the  expressions 
which  he  there  uses,  that  his  object  was  to  prevent  it  from  becoming 
generally  known,  as  being  a  treasure  which  would  lose  its  value  by 
being  divulged  ?  Such  a  supposition  seems  to  me  inconsistent  not 
only  with  all  we  know  of  his  proceedings,  purposes,  and  aspirations, 
but  with  the  very  explanation  with  which  he  himself  accompanies 
the  suggestion.  The  fruits  which  he  anticipated  from  his  philosophy 
were  not  only  intended  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind,  but  were  to  be 

>  It  may  be  worfh  while  perhaps  to  compare  with  these  passages  an  expression 
which  Bacon  uses  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  PiayferCy^proposing  to  him  to  translate  the 
Adoaa^ctmttd  of  Ltarning  into  I^atin ;  where  a  similar  meaning  is  conveyed  under 
another  image.  **  Wherefore  since  I  have  only  taken  upon  me  to  ring  a  bell  to  call 
other  wits  together,  which  is  the  meanest  office,  it  cannot  but  be  consonant  to  my 
desire  to  have  that  bell  heard  as  fkr  as  can  be.  And  since  they  are  but  sparks  which 
can  work  but  upon  matter  prepared,  I  have  the  more  reason  to  wish  that  those  sparks 
may  fly  abroad,  thai  they  may  the  better  find  and  light  upon  thote  mindt  and  epiritt  that 
are  apt  to  he  kindled,^ 
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gathered  in  another  generation.  Is  it  conoeiyable  that  at  any  time 
of  his  life  he  would  have  willingly  foregone  the  aid  of  any  single 
fellow  labonrer,  or  that  anything  could  have  been  more  welcome 
titan  the  prospect  of  a  rapid  and  indefinite  increase  of  those  '<  legitima 
et  optata  ingenia*  in  whose  hands  it  might  be  expected  to  thrive  and 
Bipread?  But  setting  general  probabilities  aside,  let  us  look  at  the 
reasons  which  he  himself  assigns  for  the  precaution  which  he  medi- 
tates. Ask  why  in  Valernts  Terminus  he  proposes  to  reserve  part 
of  his  discovery  to  '^  a  private  succession  ?**  His  answer  is,  first  '^for 
the  prevention  of  abuse  \n  the  excluded ;''  that  is,  because  if  it  should 
fall  into  incapable  and  unfit  huids  it  will  be  misused  and  mis- 
managed :  secondly,  ^  for  tiie  strengthening  of  affection  in  the  ad- 
mitted ;"  that  is,  because  the  fit  and  capable  will  take  more  interest  in 
tiie  work  when  they  feel  that  it  is  committed  to  their  charge.  Ask 
again  why  in  the  ProcBmium  he  proposes  to  keep  the  Formula  of  in- 
terpretation private, — **  intra  legitima  et  optata  ingenia  clausa  ?  "  The 
answer  is  to  the  same  efiect — ^it  will  be  ''vegetior  et  munitior ;"  it  will 
flourish  bettOT  and  be  kept  safer.  And  certainly  if  we  refer  to  any 
of  the  many  passages  in  which  he  has  either  enumerated  the  obstruc- 
tions which  had  hitherto  hindered  the  progress  of  knowledge,  or 
described  the  qualifications,  moral  and  intellectual,  and  the  order  of 
proceeding,  which  he  considered  necessary  for  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  new  philosophy,  we  may  easily  understand  why  he 
anticipated  more  hindrance  than  help  from  a  popular  audience. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  evidence  therefore  I  see  no  reason  to  suspect 
that  he  had  any  other  motive  for  his  proposed  reserve  than  that 
which  he  himself  assigns ;  and  I  think  we  may  conclude  that  he 
meant  to  withhold  the  publication  of  his  Formula,  not  '^  as  a  secret  of 
too  much  value  to  be  lightly  revealed,"  but  as  a  subject  too  abstruse 
to  be  handled  successfully  except  by  the  fit  and  few. 


Note  C. 
On  some  changes  in  BacorCs  treatment  of  his  doctrine  of  Idols* 

**  When  the  doctrine  of  Idols  *  (says  Mr.  Ellis)  ^'  was  thrown  into 
its  present  form  "  [i.  e.  the  form  in  which  it  appears  in  the  Novum 
Organum,  as  contrasted  with  that  in  which  it  appears  in  the  Partis 
secundiB  DeUneatio\  ^  it  ceased  to  afford  a  convenient  basis  for  the 
pars  destruens,  and  accordingly  the  substance  of  the  three  Redar- 
gutiones  is  in  the  Novum  Organum  less  systematically  set  forth  than 
VOL.  I.  I 
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Bacon  purposed  that  it  should  be  when  he  wrote  the  Partis  secunda 
Delmeatio." 

That  the  argument  is  set  forth  in  the  Novum  Organum  less  sjs- 
tematicallj  than  Bacon  originallj  intended,  is  no  doubt  true;  for 
when  he  wrote  the  '^  Partis  secundse  Delineatio  et  Argumentum/*  he 
meant  to  handle  the  subject  regularlj  and  completelj,  or  (as  he  would 
himself  have  expressed  it)  "  in  Gorpore  tractatus  justi ;"  and  this  in 
the  entrance  of  the  Novum  Organum,  which  is  the  '^  Pars  secunda*' 
itself^  we  are  expressly  warned  not  to  expect  *^  Sequitur  secunda 
pars  Instaurationis,  qu®  artem  ipsam  interpretandi  Naturam  et  ve- 
rioris  adoperationis  Intellectiis  exhibet :  neque  earn  ipsam  tamen  in 
Corpore  tractaius  justi ;  sed  tantiim  digestamper  summaSy  in  Apho* 
rismos^  A  succession  of  aphorisms,  not  formally  connected  with 
each  other^  was  probably  the  most  convenient  form  for  setting  forth 
all  that  was  most  important  in  those  parts  of  his  work  which  he  had 
ready ;  for  without  binding  him  to  exhibit  them  in  regular  and  appa- 
rent connexion,  it  left  him  at  liberty  to  make  the  connexion  as  per- 
fect and  apparent  as  he  pleased.  But  it  has  one  disadvantage :  the 
divisions  between  aphorism  and  aphorism  tend  to  conceal  from  'the 
eye  the  larger  divisions  between  subject  and  subject  And  hence 
arises  the  appearance  (for  I  think  it  is  only  an  appearance)  of  a  de- 
viation from  the  plan  originally  marked  out  for  the  treatment  of  the 
pars  destruens.  Between  the  publication  of  the  Advancement  of 
Learning  and  the  composition  of  the  Novum  Organumy  the  doctrine 
of  Idols  underwent  one  considerable  modification ;  but  not,  I  think, 
the  one  here  supposed.  That  modification  was  introduced  before  the 
Partis  secundiB  Delineatio  was  drawn  up ;  and  after  that  I  cannot 
find  evidence  of  any  substantial  change. 

I  will  first  exhibit  the  successive  aspects  which  the  doctrine  asr 
sumes,  and  then  give  what  I  suppose  to  be  the  true  history  of  them. 

In  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  the  Idols,  native  and  adventi- 
tious, of  the  human  mind  are  distributed  into  three  kinds ;  not  distin- 
guished as  yet  by  names,  but  corresponding  respectively  to  those  of 
the  Tribe,  the  Cave,  and  the  Market-place.  In  Valerius  Terminus, 
they  are  distributed  into  four  kinds ;  the  Tribe,  the  Palace  (cor- 
responding with  the  Market-place),  the  Cave,  and  the  Theatre.  In 
the  Partis  secunda  Delineatio  they  are  distributed  again  into  three, 
but  classified  quite  differently.  The  two  great  divisiona  of  Adven- 
titious and  Native  are  retained :  "  aut  adscititia  sunt . . .  nimirum  quas 
immigr&runt  in  mentem,  &c.,  aut  ea  qua  menti  ipsi  et  substantite 
ejus  inhaerentia  sunt  et  innata ;"  but  the  subdivisions  are  entirely 
changed; — the  Adventitious  being  here  divided  into  two  kinds, 
neither  of  which  is  recognised  at  all  in  the  Advancement ;  the  Na- 
tive, which  are  divided  into  two  kinds  in  the  Advancement,  not  being 
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divided  at  aQ  here,  but  classed  together  as  one.  In  the  Advance- 
meni  we  find  nothing  corresponding  to  the  Idols  of  the  Theatre,  to 
which  belong  both  the  kinds  of  adventitions  Idols  mentioned  in  the 
DeHneatio — ^those  derived  exphilasophorumplaciiis,  and  those  derived 
ex  perversis  legUnu  demonstratUmum; — in  ihe  DeUneatio  we  find 
nothing  corresponding  to  the  Idols  of  the  Market-place,  which  among 
those  mentioned  in  the  Advancement  are  alone  entitled  to  be  classed 
as  adventitious.  Thus  the  difference  between  the  two  appears  at 
first  to  be  total  and  radical,  amoonting  to  an  entire  rearrangement  of 
aU  the  classes.  Instead  of  Idols  of  the  Tribe,  the  Cave,  and  the 
Market-place^  we  find  Idols  of  the  Philosophies^  the  Demonstrations, 
and  the  Human  Mind 

But  the  truth  is  that  Bacon,  being  now  engaged  in  laying  out  the 
large  outlines  of  his  subject^  omits  the  minor  distinctions  which  belong 
to  the  development  of  it  in  detail,  and  leaves  the  particular  distribu- 
tion and  description  of  those  ''fallacies  and  false  appearances"  which 
are  ''inseparable  from  our  nature  and  condition  in  life" — those  namely 
which  he  had  spoken  of  in  the  Advancement — to  be  handled  in 
the  work  itself.  Having  however,  as  he  came  into  closer  contact 
with  his  subject^  foreseen  the  opposition  which  he  must  expect  from 
prejudices  and  false  appearances  of  another  kind— prejudices  which 
had  no  root  in  the  mind  itself  which  were  not  "inseparable  from 
our  nature  and  condition  in  life," — mere  immigrants  and  strangers 
that  had  come  in  and  might  be  turned  out^ — namely,  the  belief  in 
received  systems  and  attachment  to  received  methods  of  demonstra- 
tion,— he  had  resolved  to  deal  with  these  first ;  and  therefore  intro- 
duces them  as  a  separate  classy  dividing  them  into  two  parts  and 
assigning  to  each  what  we  may  call  a  separate  chapter.  These  he 
afterwards  called  Idols  of  the  Theatre^  and  treated  them  in  the 
manner  proposed ;  with  this  difference  only — that  he  placed  them 
last  mst^A  of  first,  and  ran  the  two  chapters  into  one. 

This  being  allowed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  one  substantial  change 
which  Ihe  doctrine  of  Idols  underwent  was  the  admission  of  these 
Idola  Theatri  into  the  company,  and  that  there  is  no  real  difference 
between  the  form  of  that  doctrine  as  indicated  in  the  DelineaUo  and 
as  developed  in  the  Novum  Organum. 

The  only  difficulty  which  this  view  of  the  subject  presents  is  one 
which  may  be  probably  enough  accounted  for  as  an  oversight  of 
Bacon's  own.  I  mean  the  classification  of  the  Idola  Fori,  the  source 
of  which  is  no  doubt  extraneous,  among  the  natives.  Bacon  was 
never  very  careful  about  subtle  logical  distinctions,  and  in  this  case 
his  attention  had  not  as  yet  been  specially  called  to  the  point  For 
in  the  Advancement  of  Learning^  though  the  great  division  between 
Native  and  Adventitious  appears  to  be  recognised  in  the  margin, 
there  is  no  hint  of  it  in  the  texl^ — the  particular  Idols  not  being 
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arranged  with  any  reference  to  those  two  general  heads ;  whfle  in 
Valerius  Terminus  the  larger  division  is  not  alluded  to  at  all,  and  the 
order  in  which  the  four  Idols  are  there  enumerated, — the  first  and 
third  being  of  one  class,  the  second  and  fourth  of  the  other, — seems 
to  prove  that  no  such  classification  was  then  in  his  mind.  Besides,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  Idola  Fori,  however  distinct  in  their  origin, 
are  in  their  nature  and  qualities  much  nearer  akin  to  the  other  two 
than  to  the  Idola  Theatri.  For  though  Ihej  come  from  without,  jet 
when  thej  are  once  in  thej  naturalise  themselves  and  take  up  their 
abode  along  with  the  natives,  produce  as  much  confusion,  and  can  as 
hardlj  be  expelled.  Philosophical  systems  maj  be  exploded*  false 
methods  of  demonstration  maj  be  discarded,  but  intercourse  of  words 
is  ^  inseparable  from  our  condition  in  life.** 

At  any  rate,  let  the  logical  error  implied  be  as  large  as  it  may,  it 
is  certain  that  Bacon  did  in  fact  always  class  these  three  together. 
Wherever  he  mentions  the  Idols  of  the  Market-place  with  any 
reference  to  classification,  they  are  grouped  with  those  of  the  Tribe 
and  the  Cave,  and  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Theatre.  In  the 
Temporis  Partus  Mascultis,  c.  2.  (which  is  I  think  the  earliest  form 
of  the  Redargutio  Philosophiarutn  though  probably  of  later  date  than 
the  Delineatio)  we  find  '^  Nam  Idola  quisque  sua  {nan  jam  scena  dice, 
sed  prsecipue/ort  e/  specus**\  &c.  In  the  De  Augmeniis  ScienHarum 
where  the  four  kinds  of  Idols  are  enumerated  by  name  and  in  order, 
the  line  of  separation  is  drawn  not  between  the  two  first  and  the  two 
last  (as  it  would  have  been  if  Bacon  had  meant  to  balance  the  mem- 
bers of  his  classification  on  the  '^dichotomising  principle," as  suggested 
by  Mr.  Ellis,  p.  91.),  but  between  the  three  first  and  the  fourth  ;  the 
Idola  Fori  being  classed  along  with  the  Idola  Tribfis  and  Specfis,  as 
''quad  plane  obsident  mentem,  neque  evelli  possunt,"  the  Idola  Theatri 
being  broadly  distinguished  from  them,  as  "  qu®  abnegari  possunt  et 
deponi,"  and  which  may  therefore  for  the  present  be  set  aside.  In 
the  Novum  Organum  itself,  though  the  divisions  between  aphorism 
and  aphorism  tend,  as  I  have  said,  to  obscure  the  divisions  of  subject^ 
yet  if  we  look  carefully  we  shall  see  that  the  line  of  demarcation 
is  drawn  exactly  in  the  same  place,  and  almost  as  distinctly.  For 
after  speaking  of  the  three  first  kinds  of  Idol,  Bacon  proceeds 
(A  ph.  61.),  "At  Idola  Theatri  innata  non  sunt  [like  those  of  the 
Tribe  and  Cave]  nee  occulto  insinuata  in  Intellectum  [like  those  of 
the  Market-place],  sed  ex  fabulis  theoriarum  et  perversis  legibus 
demonstrationum  plane  indita  et  recepta."  Lastly,  in  the  Distributio 
OperiSt  where  the  particular  Idols  are  not  mentioned  by  name,  but 
the  more  general  classification  of  the  Delineatio  is  retained,  it  is  plain 
that  under  the  class  Adsciiitia  he  meant  to  include  the  Idols  of  the 
Theatre  only  —  ( *'  adscititia  vero  immigrllrunt  in  mentes  hominum, 
vel  ex  philosophorum  placitid  ot  sectis,  vol  ex  perversis  legibus 
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demonstrationum")  ~  and  therefore  he  must  still  have  meant  to 
include  the  Idols  of  the  Market-place,  along  with  the  two  firsts  under 
the  class  Innata. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  however  that,  in  the  Novum  Organum 
itself,  the  distinction  between  Adsci^tia  and  Innata  disappears.  And 
the  fact  probably  is  that  when  he  came  to  describe  the  several  Idols 
one  by  one,  he  became  aware  both  of  tlie  logical  inconsistency  of 
classing  the  Idola  Fori  among  the  Innata,  and  of  the  practical  incon- 
Tenience  of  classing  them  among  the  Adscititia,  and  therefore  resolved 
to  drop  the  dichotomy  altogether  and  range  them  in  four  co-ordinate 
classes.  And  it  is  the  removal  of  this  boundary  line  which  makes  it 
seem  at  first  sight  as  if  the  arrangement  were  quite  changed,  whereas 
it  is  in  fact  only  inverted.  According  to  the  plan  of  the  Partis 
secunda  Delineatio  and  also  of  the  DistribuUo  Operis^  the  confuta- 
tion of  the  Immigrants, — that  is,  the  Redargutio  PkUosophiarum  and 
Redargutio  DemonstraHonum^ — ^was  to  have  the  precedence,  and  the 
confutation  of  the  Natives, —  that  is,  the  Redargutio  Rationis  humafue 
nativ€Sy — ^was  to  follow.  As  it  is,  he  begins  with  the  last  and  ends 
with  the  first  And  the  reason  of  this  change  of  plan  is  not  difficult 
to  divine.  The  Redargutio  PkUosophiarum,  as  he  handles  it>  tra- 
verses a  wider  and  more  various  field,  and  rises  gradually  into  a 
Btrain  of  prophetic  anticipation,  after  which  the  Redargutio  Rationis 
would  have' sounded  flat. 
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SIC  cogitavit; 

TALEMQUE  APUD  BE  BATIONEM  IN8TITUIT, 

QUAX  VIVJMTIBUS  BT  P06TERI8  KOTAM  VXSBl 
ZPflOBUM  nXTBXEBSM  FUTATIT. 


Cum  UK  pro  eamperto  esset  inteUectum  humanum  tUn  ipri  neg(H 
tiumfacessere^  neque  auxUiu  veris  (qtUB  in  hominis  potestate  sunt) 
uti  sobrie  et  commode;  unde  multiplex  rerum  ignoratio  et  ex  igno^ 
mtione  rerum  detrimenia  innumera  :  omni  ope  connitendum  existi- 
mavity  si  quo  modo  commercium  istud  Mentis  et  Rerum  (cui  vix 
aliguid  in  terris,  aut  saltern  in  terrenis,  se  ostendit  simile)  restitui 
posset  in  integrum,  aut  saltern  in  melius  deduci.  Ut  vero  errores 
qui  tnvalueruntf  quique  in  (Sternum  invalituri  sunt,  alii  post  alios 
{si  mens  sibi  permittatur)  ipsi  se  corrifferent,  vel  ex  vi  intellectus 
propria  vel  ex  auxUiis  atque  adminiculis  dialectica,  nulla  prorsus 
suberat  spes  ;  propterea  quod  notiones  rerum  primes,  quas  mens 
haustu  facili  et  supino  excipit  recondit  atque  accumulat  (unde 
reliqua  omnia  Jluunt),  vitios<E  sint  et  confiua  et  temere  a  rebus 
abstraet€B  ;  neque  minor  sit  in  secundis  et  reliquis  libido  et  incon- 
stantia ;  ex  quo  fit,  ut  universa  ista  ratio  humana,  qua  utimur 
quoad  inquisitianem  natures,  nan  bene  congesta  et  csdificaia  sit,  sed 
tanquam  moles  aliqua  magnifica  sine  fundamento.  JDum  enim 
folsas  mentis  vires  mirantur  homhies  et  celebrant,  veras  ejusdem 
qtUB  esse  possint  {si  debita  ei  adiiibeantur  auxilia,  atque  ipsa  rebus 
morigera  sit,  nee  impotenter  rebus  insuUet)  pratereunt  et  perdunt 
Restabat  Ulud  unum  ut  res  de  integro  tentetur  melioribus  prtBsi- 
dOs,  utque  fiat  scientiarum  et  artium  atque  omnis  humame  do- 
ctrina  in  universum  Instauratio,  a  debitis  excitata  fundamentis. 
Hoe  vero  licet  aggressu  itfinitum  quiddam  videri  possit  ac  SU" 
pra  vires  mortales,  tamen  idem  tractatu  sanum  invenietur  ac 
scbrium,  magis  quam  ea  qucB  adhuc  facta  sunt.  Exitus  enim 
hufus  rei  est  nonnullus.  In  iis  vero  qucBJamfiunt  circa  sdentias, 
est  vertigo  queedam  et  agitatio  perpetua  et  circulus.     Neque  eum 
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fugit  quanta  in  solitudine  versetur  hoc  experimentumf  et  quam 

durum  et  incredibile  sit  ad  faciendam  fidem.     NihilominuSy  nee 

rem  nee  seipsum  deserendum  putavit,  quin  viam   qu(B  una  hu^- 

mancB  menti  pervia  est  tentaret  atque  iniret     Pr<Bstat  enim  prin- 

cipium  dare  rei  qucB  exitum  habere  possit,  quam  in  iis  quce  exitum 

nullum  habent  perpetua  contentione  et  studio  implicarL      VicB  au- 

tem  contemplativa  viis  illis  activis  decantatis  fere  respondent;  ut 

altera y  ab  initio  ardua  et  difficilisy  desinat  in  apertum;  altera^ 

primo  intuitu  expedita  et  procliviSy  ducat  in  avia  et  prtBcipitia. 

Quum  autem  incertus  esset  quando  h(Bc  alicui  posthac  in  mentem 

Ventura  sint;    eo  poHssimum   usus   argumento^   quod  neminem 

hactenus  invenit  qui  ad  similes  cogitationes  animum  applicuerit; 

decrevit  prima   quaque  quce  perficere  licuit  in  publicum   edere, 

Neque  hdBC  festinatio  ambitiosa  fuit,  sed  sdlKcita  ;  ut  si  quid  illi 

humanitus  accideret^  extaret  tamen  designatio  qucedam  ac  desti* 

natio  rei  quam  ammo  complexus  est;   utque  extaret  simul 

signum  aliquod  Itonesta  sues  et  propenstB  in  generis 

humani  commoda  voluntatis.    Certe  aliam  quam" 

cunque  ambitionem  inferiorem  duxit  re  quam 

prcB  manibus  habuit,   Aut  enim  hoc  quod 

agitur  nildl  est,   aut  tantum^  ut 

merito  ipso  contentum  esse 

debeat  nee  fructum 

extra  qucerere. 


BKBENISeiMO 
FOTENTISSIMOQtJB  FRIMCIPI  AC  DOliINO  MOSTBO, 

J  AC  OB  0, 

DBI  eRATIA 

MAGNA  BRITANNIJE,  FRANCIiE,  ET  HIBERNIJE  BEGI, 

FIDEI  DEFEK80B1,  ETO. 


Serenissime  Potentissimeque  Rexy 

POTERIT  fortasse  Majestas  tua  me  furti  incusare^  quod 
tantum  temporis  quantum  ad  h»c  sufficiat  negotiis  tuis  suiFu- 
ratus  sim.  Non  habeo  quod  dicam.  Temporis  enim  non  fit  re- 
stitutio ;  nisi  forte  quod  detractum  fuerit  temporis  rebus  tuis^  id 
memoriae  nominis  tui  et  honori  sseculi  tui  reponi  possit;  si  modo 
hsec  alicujus  sint  pretiL  Sunt  certe  prorsus  noya ;  etiam  toto 
genere:  sed  descripta  ex  veteri  admodum  exemplari^  mundo 
scilicet  ipso^  et  natura  rerum  et  mentis.  Ipse  certe  (ut  ingenue 
fatear)  soleo  sestimare  hoc  opus  magis  pro  partu  temporis  quam 
ingeniL  lUud  enim  in  eo  solummodo  mirabile  est^  initia  rei 
et  tantas  de  iis  quae  inyaluerunt  suspiciones  alicui  in  mentem 
venire  potuisse.  CsBteranon  illibenter  sequuntur.  At  yersatur 
proculdubio  casus  (ut  loquimur)  et  quiddam  quasi  fortuitum 
non  minus  in  iis  quas  cogitant  homines  quam  in  iis  quae  agunt 
aut  loquontur.  Yerum  hunc  casum  (de  quo  loquor)  ita  intel- 
ligi  volo,  ut  si  quid  in  his  quao  afiero  sit  boni^  id  immensae 
misericordias  et  bonitati  divinae  et  foelicitati  temporum  tuorum 
tribuatur :  cui  et  yivus  integerrimo  aifectu  servivi^  et  mortuus 
fortasse  id  effecero^  ut  ilia  posteritati,  nova  hac  accensa  face  in 
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philosophies  tenebriB,  praelucere  possint.     Merito  autem  tern- 

poribus  regis  omnium  sapientissimi  et  doctissimi  Begeneratio 

ista  et  Instauratio    scientiarum    debetur.      Superest   petitio, 

Majestate  tua  non  indigna,  et  maxime  omnimn  faciens  ad  id 

quod  agitur.     Ea  est^  ut  quando  Salomonem  in  plurimis  referas^ 

judiciorum  gravitate,  regno  pacifico,  cordis  latitudine,  librorum 

denique  quos  composuisti  nobili  yarietate,  etiam  hoc  ad  ejusdem 

regis  exemplum  addas,  ut  cures  Historiam  Naturalem  et  Experi* 

mentalem,  veram  et  severam  (missis  philologicis),  et  qu»  sit  in 

ordine  ad  condendam  philosophiam,  denique  qualem  suo  loco 

describemus,   congeri  et  perfici:    ut  tandem  post  tot  mimdi 

estates  philosophia  et  scientiae  non  sint  amplius   pensiles  et 

aeresd,  sed  soUdis  experientiad  omnigente,  ejusdemque  bene 

pensitatae,  nitantur  Aindamentis.     Equidem  Oiganum 

praebui ;  yeriun  materies  a  rebus  ipsis  petenda  est* 

Deus  Opt.  Max.    Majestatem  tuam 

diu  servet  incolumem. 


8erenissim(B  Majestati  Hub 

Servus  devinctistimus, 

et  devotissimtu, 
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PR^FATIO. 

De  statu  scieniiarum,  quod  non  sitfodix  aut  majarem  in  modum 

auctus;  quodque  alia  omnino  quam  priaribus  eogniia 

fuerit  via  aperienda  sit  intelUctui  humanOf  ei 

aUa  eomparanda  auxiUa,  ut  mens  suo  jure 

in  rerum  naiuram  uti  possit, 

YiDENTUB  nobis  homines  nee  opes  nee  vires  suas  bene  nosse ; 
verum  de  illis  majora  quam  par  est,  de  his  minora  credere. 
Ita  fity  ut  aut  artes  receptas  insanis  pretiis  sestimantes  nil  am- 
plius  qu»rant,  aut  seipsos  plus  sequo  contemnentes  vires  suas 
in  levioribus  consumant,  in  iis  quad  ad  summam  rei  faciant 
non  experiantur.  Quare  sunt  et  subb  scientiis  columnad  tan- 
quam  fatales;  cum  ad  ulterius  penetrandum  homines  nee  de- 
siderio  nee  spe  excitentur.  Atquo  cum  opinio  copi»  inter 
maximas  causas  inopiae  sit;  quumque  ex  fiducia  praeseutium  yera 
auxilia  negligantur  in  posterum ;  ex  usu  est^  et  plane  ex  neces- 
sitate, ut  ab  iUis  qu»  adhuc  inventa  sunt  in  ipso  operis  nostri 
limine  (idque  relictis  ambagibus  et  non  dissimulanter)  honoris 
et  admirationis  excessus  toUatur;  utili  monito,  ne  homines 
eorum  ant  copiam  aut  utilitatem  in  majus  accipiant^  aut  cele- 
brent.  Nam  si  quis  in  omnem  illam  librorum  yarietatem  qua 
artes  et  sciential  exultant  diligentius  introspiciat^ubique  inyeniet 
ejusdem  rei  repetitiones  infinitas,  tractandi  modis  diyersas,  in- 
ventione  prasoccupatas ' ;  ut  omnia  primo  intuitu  numerosa, 
£Eicto  examine  pauca  reperiantun  Et  de  utilitate  aperte  dicen- 
dum  est,  sapientiam  istam  quam  a  Grascis  potissimum  hausi- 
mus  pueritiam  quandam  scientiae  yideri,  atque  habere  quod 
proprium  est  puerorum,  ut  ad  garriendum  prompta,  ad  gene- 

'  ExaKRcrate. 

*  Anticipated^  sofar  as  relates  to  originality  of  invention.   (One  of  Baoon*8  antitheses 
between  **  tnvcntione**  and  ** modis  tractandi.**) 
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randum  invalida  et  immatura  sit.  Controyersiarum  enim  ferax, 
operum  effoeta  est  Adeo  ut  fabula  ilia  de  Scylla  in  literarum 
statum,  qualis  habetur,  ad  vivum  quadrare  videatur;  quae  vir- 
ginis  OS  et  yultum  extulit^  ad  uterum  yero  monstra  latrantia 
succingebantur  et  adhaerebant.  Ita  habent  et  Bcienti»  quibus 
insueyimus  generalia  qussdam  blandientia  et  speciosa^  sed  cum 
ad  particularia  yentum  sit,  yeluti  ad  partes  generationis,  ut 
fructum  et  opera  ex  se  edant,  turn  contentiones  et  oblatrantes 
disputationes  exoriuntur,  in  quas  desinunt,  et  quae  partus  locum 
obtinent  Praeterea,  si  hujusmodi  scientiaB  plane  res  mortua 
non  essent,  id  minime  yidetur  eyenturum  fuisse  quod  per 
multa  jam  sascula  usu  yenit,  ut  illae  suis  immotao  fere  haereant 
yestigiis,  nee  incrementa  genere  humane  digna  sumant:  eo 
usque,  ut  saepenumero  non  solum  assertio  maneat  assertio  sed 
etiam.qua&stio  maneat  quaestio^et  per  disputationes  non  solyatur 
sed  figatur  et  alatur,  onmisque  traditio  et  successio  discipli- 
narum  repraesentet  et  exhibeat  personas  magistri  et  auditoris, 
non  inyentoris  et  ejus  qui  inyentis  aliquid  eximium  adjiciat.  In 
artibus  autem  mechanicis  contrarium  eyenire  yidemus ;  quas,  ac 
si  auras  cujusdam  yitalis  forent  participes,  quotidie  crescunt  et 
perficiuntur,  et  in  primis  authoribus  rudes  plerunque  et  fere 
onerosaB  et  informes  apparent,  postea  yero  noyas  yirtutes  et 
commoditatem  quandam  adipiscuntur,  eo  usque,  ut  citius  studia 
hominum  et  cupiditates  deficiant  et  mutentur,  quam  illae  ad 
culmen  et  perfectionem  suam  peryenerint.  Philosophia  contra 
et  sciential  inteUectuales,  statuarum  more,  adorantur  et  cele- 
brantur,8ed  non  promoyentur.  Quin  etiam  in  prime  nonnunquam 
authore  maxime  yigent,  et  deinceps  degenerant.  Nam  postquam 
homines  dedititii  facti  sint  et  in  unius  sententiam  (tanquaxn 
pedarii  senatores)  coierint,  scientiis  ipos  amplitudinem  non  ild- 
dunt,  sed  in  certis  authoribus  omandis  et  stipandis  servili  officio 
funguntur.  Neque  illud  afferat  quispiam,  scientias  pamliatim 
succrescentes  tandem  ad  statum  quondam  peryenisse,  et  turn 
demum  (quasi  confectis  spatiis  legitimis)  in  operibus  paucorum 
sedes  fixas  posuisse;  atque  postquam  nil  melius  inyeniri  potuerit, 
restare  scilicet  ut  quas  inyenta  sint  exornentur  et  colantur. 
Atque  optandum  quidem  esset  hasc  ita  se  habuisse.  Rectius 
illud  et  yerius,  istas  scientiarum  mancipationes  nil  aliud  esse 
quam  rem  ex  paucorum  hominum  confidentia  et  reliquorum 
socordia  et  inertia  natam«  Postquam  enim  sciential  per  partes 
diligenter  fortasse  excultao  et  tractatae  fuerint,  turn  forte  exortus 
est  aliquis,  ingenio  audax  et  propter  methodi  compendia  acce- 
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ptus  et  celebrattis^  qui  specie  tenus  artem  constituent^  reyera 
veterum  labores  comiperit.  Id  tamen  posteris  gratum  esse 
solet,  propter  usum  operia  expeditum  et  inquisitionis  novae  tas- 
dium  et  impatientiam.  Quod  si  quia  consensu  jam  inveterato 
tanquam  temporis  judicio  moveatur,  sciat  se  ratione  admodum 
fallaci  et  infirma  niti.  Neque  enim  nobis  magna  ex  parte 
notum  est^  quid  in  scientiis  et  artibus,  variis  saeculis  et  locis^  in- 
notuerit  et  in  publicum  emanarit ;  multo  minus^  quid  a  singulis 
tentatum  sit  et  secrete  agitatunu  Itaque  nee  temporis  partus 
nee  abortus  extant  in  fastis.  Neque  ipse  consensus  ejusque 
diutumitas  magni  prorsus  s&stimandus  est  Utcunque  enim 
varia  sint  genera  politiarum^  unicus  est  status  scientiarum^ 
isque  semper  fiiit  et  mansurus  est  popularis.  Atque  apud 
populum  plurimum  idgent  doctrinas  aut  contentiosao  et  pu- 
gnaces  aut  spedosae  et  inanes^  quales  videlicet  assensum  aut 
illaqueant  aut  demulcent.  Itaque  maxima  ingenia  proculdubio 
per  singulas  a&tates  vim  passa  sunt ;  dum  viri  captu  et  intel- 
lectu  non  vulgares,  nihilo  secius  existimationi  suaB  consulentes^ 
temporis  et  multitudinis  judicio  se  subfoiserint.  Quamobrem 
altiores  contemplationes  si  forte  usquam  emicuerint^  opinionum 
vulgarium  ventis  subinde  agitata^  sunt  et  extinctad.  Adeo  ut 
Tempus,  tanquam  fluvius,  levia  et  inflata  ad  nos  devexerit, 
gravia  et  solida  demerserit.  Quin  et  illi  ipsi  authores  qui  dicta- 
turam  quandam  in  jscientiis  invaserunt  et  tanta  confidentia  de 
rebus  pronuntiant,  cum  tamen  per  intervalla  ad  se  redeunt^  ad 
querimonias  de  subtilitate  naturae^  veritatis  recessibus^  rerum 
obscuritate^  causarum  implicatione,  ingenii  humani  infirmitate^ 
se  convertunt;  in  hoc  nihilo  tamen  modestiores^  cum  malint 
communem  hominum  et  rerum  conditionem  causari  quam  de 
seipsis  confiteri.  Quin  illis  hoc  fere  solenne  est,  ut  quicquid 
are  aliqua  non  attingat  id  ipsum  ex  eadem  arte  impossibile  esse 
statuant.  Neque  vero  damnari  potest  ars,  quum  ipsa  disceptet 
et  judicet  Itaque  id  agitur,  ut  ignorantia  etiam  ab  ignominia 
liberetur.  Atque  quae  tradita  et  recepta  sunt  ad  hunc  fere 
modum  se  habent:  quoad  opera  sterilia^  quaestionum  plena; 
incrementis  suis  tarda  et  languida;  perfectionem  in  toto  simu- 
lantia,  sed  per  partes  male  impleta ;  delectu  autem  popularia  et 
authoribus  ipsis  suspecta,  ideoque  artificiis  quibusdam  munita  et 
ostentata.^     Qui  autem  et  ipsi  experiri  et  se  scientiis  addere 

*  So  selected  a*  to  fiivour  popular  notions,  while  at  the  same  time  their  troth  is 
doohted  even  by  those  who  propound  them,  on  which  account  they  are  fenced  round. 
and  set  forth  with  sundry  artifices. 
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earumque  fines  proferre  etatuenint^  nee  illj  a  receptis  prorsus 
deseiscere  ansi  sunt^  nee  fontes  rerum  petere.  Yerum  ee  ma- 
gnum quiddam  eonsequutos  putant  si  aliquid  ex  proprio  inserant 
et  adjieiant;  prudenter  secum  reputantes^  se  in  assentiendo 
modestiam^  in  adjieiendo  libertatem  tueri  posse.  Yerum  dum 
opinionibus  et  moribus.consulitur^medioeritates  istse  laudatae  in 
magnum  seientiarum  detrimentum  cedunt.  Yix  enim  datur 
authores  simul  et  admirari  et  superare.  Sed  fit  aquarum  more^ 
qu8s  non  altius  ascendunt  quam  ex  quo  descenderunt.  Itaque 
hujusmodi  homines  emendant  nonnuUa  sed  parum  promovent, 
et  proficiunt  in  melius  non  in  majus.  Neque  tamen  defuerunt^ 
qui  ausu  majore  omnia  integra  sibi  duxerunt,  et  ingenii  impetu 
usi^  priora  prostemendo  et  destruendo  aditum  sibi  et  plaeitis 
suis  fecerunt ;  quoriun  tumultu  non  magnopere  profectum  est ; 
quum  philosophiam  et  artes  non  re  ac  opere  amplificare^  sed 
placita  tantum  permutare  atque  regnum  opinionum  in  se  trans- 
ferre  contenderint ;  exiguo  sane  fructu,  quum  inter  errores  op- 
positos  errandi  caus»  sint  fere  communes.  Si  qui  autem  nee 
alienis  nee  propriis  plaeitis  obnoxii^  sed  libertati  faventes^  ita 
animati  fuere  ut  alios  secum  simul  quaerere  cuperent ;  illi  sane 
aifectu  honestly  sed  conatu  invalidi  fuerunt  Probabiles  enim 
tantum  rationes  secuti  videntur^  et  argumentorum  vertigine 
circumaguntur^  et  promiscua  quasrendi  licentia  severitatem  in- 
quisitionis  enervarunt.  Nemo  autem  reperitur,  qui  in  rebus 
ipsis  et  experientia  moram  fecerit  legitimam.  Atque  nonnuUi 
rursus  qui  experientise  undis  se  commisere  et  fere  mechanici 
facti  sunt,  tamen  in  ipsa  experientia  erraticam  quandam  inquisi- 
tionem  exercent,  nee  ei^  certS  lege  militant.  Quin  et  plerique 
pusilla  quaedam  pensa  sibi  proposuere,  pro  magno  ducentes  si 
unmn  aliquod  inventum  eruere  possint;  institute  non  minus 
tenui,  quam  imperito.  Nemo  enim  rei  alicujus  naturam  in  ipsa 
re  recte  aut  foeliciter  perscrutatur ;  yerimi  post  laboriosam  ex- 
perimentorum  variationem  non  acquiescit,  sed  inyenit  quod 
ulterius  quasrat.  Neque  illud  imprimis  omittendum  est,  quod 
omnis  in  experiendo  industria  statim  ab  initio  opera  quaedam 
destinata  praepropero  et  intempestivo  studio  captavit ;  fructifera 
(inquam)  experimenta,  non  lucifera,  quassivit ;  nee  ordinem  di- 
vinum  imitata  est,  qui  prime  die  lucem  *  tantum  crcavit,  eique 

'  In  lt8  service. 
.,    '  The  light  created  on  the  first  day  is  by  many  divines  supposed  to  he  not  a  cor- 
►real  but  a  spiritual  light     Thit  Is  the  doctrine  of  S.  Augustine ;  who  however  does 
say  that  those  who  adopt  a  contrary  opinion  are  necessarily  wrong.     This  Idea  of 
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unum  diem  integrum  attribuit ;  neque  illo  die  quicqtidm  ma- 
teriati  operis  produxit^  yerum  sequentibus  diebus  ad  ea  descendit. 
At  qui  summas  dialecticaa  partes  tribuenmt  atque  inde  fidissima 
scientiis  prsesidia  comparari  putarunt^  yerissime  et  optime  vide- 
runt  intellectum  humanum  sibi  permissum  merito  suspectum 
esse  debere.  Yerum  infirmior  omnino  est  malo  medicina ;  nee 
ipsa  mali  expers.  Siquidem  dialectica  qu»  recepta  est,  licet  ad 
ciyilia  et  artes  quae  in  sermone  et  opinione  posit®  sunt  rectis- 
sime  adhibeatur,  naturas  tamen  subtilitatem  longo  intervalio 
non  attingit ;  et  prensando  quod  non  capita  ad  errores  potius 
stabiliendos  et  quasi  figendos  quam  ad  yiam  yeritati  aperiendam 
valuit. 

Quare,  ut  quse  dicta  sunt  complectamur,  non  yidetur  ho- 
minibus  aut  aliena  fides  aut  industria  propria  circa  scientias 
hactenus  foeliciter  illuxisse  ;  praesertim  quum  et  in  demonstra- 
tionibus  et  in  experimentis  adhuc  cognitis  parum  sit  praesidii. 
^Sklificium  autem  hujus  uniyersi  structura  sua,  intellectui 
humano  contemplanti,  instar  labyrinthi  est;  ubi  tot  ambigua 
viarum,  tarn  fallaces  rerum  et  signorum  similitudines/  tarn 
oblique  et  implexae  naturarum  spirse  et  nodi,  undequaque  se 
ostendunt.  Iter  autem  sub  ihcerto  sensus  lumine,  interdum 
affiilgente  interdum  se  condente,  per  experiential  et  rerum 
particularium  sylyas  perpetuo  faciendum  est.  Quin  eiiam.  duces 
itineris  (ut  dictum  est)  qui  se  ofierunt,  et  ipsi  implicantur, 
atque  errorum  et  errantium  numerum  augent  In  rebus  tam 
duris,  de  judicio  hominum  ex  yi  propria,  aut  etiam  de  foelicitate 
fortuita,  desperandum  est.  Neque  enim  ingeniorum  quanta- 
cunque  excellentia,  neque  experiendi  alea  saepius  repetita,  ista 
yincere  queat  Vestigia  filo regenda  sunt:  omnisque  via,  usque 
a  primis  ipsis  sensuum  perceptionibus,  certa  ratlone  munienda. 
Neque  base  ita  accipienda  simt,  ac  si  nihil  omnino  tot  saBCulis, 
tantis  laboribus,  actum  sit  Neque  enim  eorum  quad  inventa 
sunt  nos  pcenitet.  Atque  antiqui  certe,  in  iis  quae  in  ingenio 
et  meditatione  abstracta  posita  sunt,  mirabiles  se  yiros  praesti- 
tere.  Yerum  quemadmodum  saeculis  prioribus,  cum  homines  in 
nayigando  per  stellarum  tantum  observationes  cursum  dirlge- 
bant,  yeteris  sane  continentis  oras  legere  potuerunt,  aut  maria 
aliqua  minora  et  mediterranea  trajicere ;  priusquam  autem 
oceanus  trajiceretur  et  noyi  orbis  regiones   detegerentur,  ne- 

»  fptfitnal  light  was  developed  at  great  length  fn  connexion  with  the  theory  of  the 
mtQre  and  cognition  of  angels. 
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cease  fuit  usum  acus  nauticas^  ut  ducem  ylao  magis  fidum  et 
certum^  innotuisse:  simili  prorsus  ratione,  quse  hucusque  in 
artibus  et  scientiis  inyenta  sunt,  ea  hujusmodi  sunt  ut  usu, 
meditatione^  observando,  argumentando,  reperiri  potuerint; 
utpote  qu89  sensibus  propiora  sint  et  communibus  notionibus 
fere  subjaceant;  antequam  vero  ad  remotiora  et  occultiora 
naturse  liceat  appellere^  necessario  requiritur  ut  melior  et  per- 
fectior  mentis  et  intellectus  humani  usus  et  adoperatie  intro- 
ducatur. 

Nos  certe,  setemo  veritatis  amore  devicti^  viarum  incertis  et 
arduis  et  solitudinibus  nos  oommisimus ;  et  divino  auxilio  £reti 
et  innixi,  mentem  nostram  et  contra  opinioniun  yiolentias  et 
quasi  instructas  acies,  et  contra  proprias  et  intemashssitationes 
et  scrupulos,  et  contra  rerum  caligines  et  nubes  et  undequaque 
Yolantes  phantasias,  sustinuimus ;  ut  tandem  magis  fida  et  se* 
cura  indicia  yiventibus  et  posteris  comparare  possemus.  Qua 
in  re  si  quid  profecerimus,  non  alia  sane  ratio  nobis  Tiam 
aperuit  quam  vera  et  legitima  spiritus  humani  humiliatio. 
Omnes  enim  ante  nos,  qui  ad  artes  inyeniendas  se  applicuerunt, 
conjectis  paulisper  in  res  et  exempla  et  experientiam  oculis, 
statim,  quasi  inventio  nil  aliud  esset  quam  qusedam  excogita- 
tio,  spiritus  proprios  ut  sibi  oracula  exhiberent  quodfunmodo 
invocarunt.  Nos  vero  inter  res  caste  et  perpetuo  versantes, 
intellectum  longius  a  rebus  non  abstrabimus  quam  ut  rerum 
imagines  et  radii  (ut  in  sensu  fit)  coire  possint^;  unde  fit,  ut 
ingenii  viribus  et  excellenti»  non  multum  relinquatur.  Atque 
quam  in  inveniendo  adhibemus  humilitatem,  eandem  et  in  docendo 
sequuti  sumus.     Neque  enim  aut  confutationum  triumphis,  aut 

>  To  explain  the  UluBtntion  of  which  Bacon  hen  makes  use,  it  Is  in  the  flnt  place 
to  be  remarked  that  radhu  is  not  to  be  rendered  by  ray,  but  by  visual  eone,  **  Radium 
Tisualem  spedem  rei  TisibiUs  diclmus:  non  ut  lineam  aut  superflciem  mathematicam 
proftindo  carentem,  scd  corporalem  et  pyramidalem,  cujus  basis  in  re  vlsi  et  conns  in 
oculo  videntis  est"— Marg.  PhIL  x.  2.  c.  1 1.  Again  Telesius,  whose  theory  of  vision 
was  adopted  by  Bacon,  says,  **  quse  a  re  quK  spectatur  relucet  lux  unirena  quidem 
unum  in  pupiUi  colt  in  punctum,**  thus  forming  the  ** radius"  Just  mentioned. 
Lastly  Telesius  goes  on  to  say,  *<  ab  iUarum  [rerum  sc]  puncto  quovis  ilia  [lux  sc.] 
relucet,  et  vel  uU  in  unom  colt  punctum  uniYersa  ibi  fit,  Itaque  et  mum  a  quibns 
relucet  imagines  et  ipsse  [sic  enim  legendum]  in  eodem  fiunt  puncto.**  These  **  ima- 
gines *'  then  are  therefore  in  some  unexplained  manner  borne  along  by  the  light 
which  constitutes  the  visual  cone,  and  exist  virtually  if  not  formally  at  the  apex  flrom 
which  the  light  dispersing  in  an  inverse  cone  falls  ultimately  (still  bearing  them  with 
it)  on  the  vitreous  humour,  which  is  in  this  system  the  sphere  of  vision.  Bacon*s 
expressions  therefore  amount  simply  to  this,  that  the  eye  must  be  at  a  certain  distance 
from  the  otiiect  In  order  that  an  effectual  visual  cone  may  be  formed.  He  does  not 
speak  either  of  optical  images  or  of  rays,  in  the  senses  which  we  attach  to  those  words. 
See  TeUtiutf  De  Rerum  Naiurd,  vi.  c.  23  and  24, 
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antiquitatis  advocationibus^  aut  authoritatis  usurpatione  qua* 
dam,  aut  etiam  obscuritatis  velo,  aliquam  his  nostris  inventis 
majestatem  imponere  aut  conciliare  conamur;  qualia  reperire 
non  difiScile  esset  ei,  qui  nomini  suo  non  animis  aliorum  lumen 
affimdere  conaretur.  Non  (inquam)  ullam  aut  yim  aut  insidias 
hominum  judiciis  fecimus  aut  paramuB ;  verum  eos  ad  res  ipsas 
et  remm  foedera  adducimus;  ut  ipsi  videant  quid  habeant, 
qtiid  arguant,  quid  addant  atque  in  commune  conferant  Nos 
autem  si  qua  in  re  vel  male  credidimus,  vel  obdofmivimus  et 
minus  attendimus,  vel  defecimus  in  via  et  inquisitionem  abru- 
pimus,  nihilominus  iis  modis  res  nudas  et  apertas  exhibemus,  ut 
errores  nostri,  antequam  scienti®  massam  altius  inficianty  notari 
et  separari  possint ;  atque  etiam  ut  facilis  et  ezpedita  sit  laborum 
nostrorum  continuatio.  Atque  hoc  modo  inter  empiricam  et 
rationalem  facultatem  (quarum  morosa  et  inauspicata  diyortia 
et  repudia  omnia  in  hmnana  familia  turbavere)  conjugium  verum 
et  legitimum  in  perpetuum  nos  firmasse  ezistimamus.^ 

Quamobrem,  quum  hsBC  arbitrii  nostri  non  siiit,  in  principle 
opens,  ad  Deum  Patrem,  Deum  Verbum,  Deum  Spiritum, 
preces  fiindimus  humillimas  et  ardentissimas,  ut  humani  generis 
flerumnarum  memores  et  peregrinationis  istius  vitce  in  qua  dies 
paucos  et  malos  terimus,  novis  suis  eleemosynis,  per  manus 
nostras,  familiam  humanam  dotare  dignentur.  Atque  illud 
insnper  supplices  rogamus,  ne  humana  divinis  oflSciant,  neve  ex 
reseratione  viarum  sensuset  accensione  majore  luminis  naturalis 
aliquid  incredulitatis  et  noctis  animis  nostris  erga  divina  my- 
steria  oboriatur :  sed  potius,  ut  ab  intellectu  puro,  a  phantasiis 
et  vanitate  repurgato  et  divinis  oracidis  nihilominus  subdito  et 
prorsus  dedititio,  fidei  dentur  qu».fidei  sunt.  Fostremo,  ut 
scientist  veneno  a  serpente  inAiso,  quo  animus  humanus  tumet 
et  inflatur,  deposito,  nee  altufn  sapiamus  nee  ultra  sobrium,  sed 
veriiatem  in  charitate  colamus« 

Peractis  autem  votis,  ad  homines  conversi,  qua)dam  et  salu- 
taria  monemus  et  »qua  postulamus.  Monemus  primum  (quod 
etiam  precati  sumus)  ut  homines  sensum  in  officio,  quoad  divina, 
contineant.  Sensus  enim  (iustar  solis)  globi  terrestris  faciem 
aperit,  ccelestis  claudit  et  obsignate    Rursus,  ne  hujusce  mali 

*  TUs  to  one  of  the  patngn  which  show  that  Bacon  did  not  imagine  that  the 
empirical  Acuity  was  the  only  thing  to  he  considered  in  the  philosophy  of  science,  but 
that  he  recognised  another  coordinate  element 

'  This  image,  which  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning  and  in  the  Dt  Awgmentit 
Bacon  quotes  firom  *<  one  of  Flato's  school,"  is  taken  firom  Philo  Judsus,  perhaps  the 
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fuga  in  contrarium  peccent;  quod  certe  fiet^  si  naturse  in- 
quisitionem  ulla  ex  parte  veluti  interdicto  separatam  putant. 
Neque  enim  pura  ilia  et  immaculata  ecientia  naturalis,  per 
quam  Adam  nomina  ex  proprietate  rebus  imposuit^  principium 
aut  oecasionem  lapsui  dedit.  Sed  ambitiosa  ilia  et  imperativa 
scientise  moralis,  de  bono  et  malo  dijudicantis^  cupiditas,  ad  hoc 
ut  Homo  a  Deo  deficeret  et  sibi  ipsi  leges  daret,  ea  demum 
ratio  atque  modus  tentationis  fuit  De  scientiis  autem  quae 
naturam  contemplantur  sanctus  ille  philosophus  pronuntiat^ 
Gloriam  Dei  esse  celare  rem  ;  gloriam  regis  autem  rem  invenire : 
non  aliter  ac  si  divina  natura  innocenti  et  benevolo  puerorum 
ludo  delectaretur^  qui  ideo  se  abscondunt  ut  inyeniantur ;  atque 
animam  humanam  sibi  collusorem  in  hoc  ludo  pro  sua  in  homines 
indulgentia  et  bonitate  cooptayerit.  Postremo  onmes  in  uni- 
versum  monitos  volumus^  ut  scientise  veros  fines  cogitent ;  nee 
eam  aut  animi  causa  petant^  aut  ad  contentionem,  aut  ut  alios 
despiciant^  aut  ad  commodum,  aut  ad  famam^  aut  ad  potentiam^ 
aut  hujusmodi  inferiora;  sed  ad  meritum  et  usus  vitas;  eamque 
in  charitate  perficiant  et  regant  Ex  appetitu  enim  potentiflB 
angeli  lapsi  sunt ;  ex  appetitu  scientias^  homines ;  sed  charitatis 
non  est  excessus;  neque  angelus  aut  homo  per  eam  unquam  in 
periculum  venit. 

Fostulata  autem  nostra  quae  afierimus  talia  sunt  De  nobis 
ipsis  silemus :  de  re  autem  quse  agitur  petimus^  ut  homines  eam 
non  opinionem  sed  opus  esse  cogitent ;  ac  pro  certo  habeant, 
non  sectao  nos  alicujus  aut  placiti^  sed  utilitatis  et  amplitudinis 
humanae  fundamenta  moliri.  Delude  ut  suis  commodis  aequi^ 
exutis  opinionum  zelis  et  pnejudiciis^  in  commime  consulant ;  ac 
ab  erroribus  viarum  atque  impedimentis,  nostris  praesidiis  et 
auxiliis^  liberati  et  muniti^laborum  qui  restant  et  ipsi  in  partem 


most  poetical  of  the  Neo-FUtonbts.    «  Post  ezortum  ejus  [soils  scilicet]  illastruitar  In 

terris  omnia,  in  coelo  rero  celantur ;  e  diverso,  post  ^us  occasum  sidera  quldem  pro- 

micant,  terrestria  vero  cmicta  obteguntur  umbris  supeirenientibas :  ad  eundem  modom 

res  Dostne  se  habent ;  quoties  sensuam  splendor  tanquam  sol  oritur,  tunc  scientic 

reverA  ccelestes  occultaotur :  quoties  autem  ad  occasum  accedit,  tunc  fulgentlssiouB 

virtuttun  stellie  se  proferunt,  quando  etiam  mens  ipsa  re  nu)U  velante  fit  sensibilis.*'— - 

Philo  Jud,9   Quod  tomnia  mittantur  a  Deo,     (I  quote  from  the  version  of  Geleniui.) 

Nearly  the  same  idea  appears  to  be  expressed  in  the  Bhaganad  Gitaf  ii.  69.: 

Welche  Jedem  Oeschbpf  Nacht  ist,  in  der  wacht  der  Gesammelte ; 

In  der  Jeglich  Geschopf  wachet,  ist  des  schauenden  Weisen  Nacht 

S,  W,  V.  Humhddtt  Jforh,  I  34. 
Wh}ch  might  be  thus  rendered  in  the  I^tin  of  the  middle  ages :  — 
In  nocte  creatures  vigUat  intemos  homo ; 
Cum  autem  vigilat  creatura,  contemplativo  nox  est. 
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veniant     Pneterea^  ut  bene  sperent;   neque  Instaurationem 
nostram^  ut  quiddam  infinitum   et  ultra  mortale,  fingant  et 
animoconcipiant;  quum  revera  sit  infiniti  erroris  finis  et  ter- 
minus legitimus;    mortalitatis  autem  et  humanitatis  non   sit 
immemor ;  quum  rem  non  intra  unius  a&tatis  curriculum  omnino 
perfici  posse  confidat,  sed  successioni  destinet;  denique  scientias, 
non  per  arrogantiam  in  humani  ingenii  ceUulis,  sed  submisse  in 
mundo  majore  quserat.   Yasta  vero  ut  plurimum  solent  esse^  quse 
inania:  solida  contrahuntur  maxime,  et  in  paryo  sita  sunt.    Po- 
stremo  etiam  petendum  yidetur  (ne  forte  quis  rei  ipsius  periculo 
nobis  iniquus  esse  yelit)  ut  yideant  homines^  quatenus  ex  eo 
quod  nobis  asserere  necesse  sit  (si  modo  nobis  ipsi  constare 
yelimus)  de  his  nostris  opinandi  aut  sententiam  ferendi  sibi  jus 
permissum  putent :  quum  nos  omnem  istam  rationem  humanam 
praematuram^  anticipantem^  et  a  rebus  temere  et  citius  quam 
oportuit  abstractam^  (quatenus  ad  inquisitionem  natures) 
ut  rem  yariam  et  perturbatam  et  male  extructam 
rejiciamus.     Neque   postulandum  est 
ut  ejus  judicio  stetur^  quao 
ipsa  in  judicium 
yocatur. 
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Efu8  constiiuuntur  Partes  sex. 

Prima;   PartUumes  Scieniiarum, 

Secunda;  Novum    Organumy    siye    Indicia   de   IfUerpretahone 

NaturcR, 
Tertia;  PJusnamena    Universe  sive   Historia  NaiuraUs  et  Ex- 

perimentalis  ad  condendam  Phihsophiam. 
Quarta ;  Scala  InteUectus, 

Quinta ;  Prodromi,  sive  AnticipatUmes  Philosophue  Secunda. 
Sexta ;    Fhilos(yphia  Secunda^  sive  ScienHa  Activa, 

Singularum  Argiimentcu 

Pabs  aiitem  instituti  nostri  est,  ut  omnia,  quantum  fieri  potest, 
aperte  et  perspicue  proponantur.  Nuditas  enim  animi,  ut  olim 
corporis,  innocentiae  et  simplicitatis  comes  est.  Pateat  itaque 
primo,  ordo  operis  atque  ratio  ejus.  Partes  operis  a  nobis  con- 
stituuntur  sex. 

Prima  pars  exhibet  sciential  ejus  siye  doctrinal  in  cujus 
possessione  humanum  genus  hactenus  versatur,  Summam,  siye 
descriptionem  universalem.  ^sum  enim  est  nobis  etiam  in  lis 
quos  recepta  sunt  nonnullam  facere  moram :  eo  nimirum  consilio, 
ut  facilius  et  veteribus  perfectio  et  novis  aditus  detur.  Pari 
enim  fere  studio  ferimur  et  ad  yetera  excolenda  et  ad  ulteriora 
assequenda.  Pertinet  etiam  hoc  ad  faciendam  fidem:  juxta 
illud,  Non  accipit  indoctus  verba  sciefiticBf  nisi  prius  ea  dixeris 
qu(B  versantur  in  corde  ejtis.  Itaque  scientiarum  atque  artium 
receptarum  oras  legere,  necnon  utilia  quasdam  in  illas  importare, 
tanquam  in  transitu,  non  negligemus. 

Partitiones  tamen  Scientiarum  adhibemus  eas,  quae  non  tan- 
tum  jam  inventa  et  nota,  sed  hactenus  omissa  et  debita,  com- 
plectantur.  Etenim  inyeniuntur  in  globo  intellectuali,  quem- 
admodum  in  terrestri,  et  culta  pariter  et  deserta.  Itaque  nil 
mirum  yideri  debet,  si  a  divisionibus  usitatis  quandoque  receda- 
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mufl.  Adjectio  enim,  dmn  totum  variat^  etiam  partes  earumque 
secliones  necessario  yariat :  receptaB  autem  divifliones  receptse 
BummsB  scientiarum,  qualis  nunc  est,  tantnm  competunt. 

Circa  ea  vero  qiue  ceu  omissa  notabimus,  ita  nos  geremus,  ut 
non  leves  tantam  titulos  et  argumenta  concisa  eorum  quse  desi- 
derantur  proponamus.  Nam  eiquid  inter  omissa  retulerimus 
(modo  sit  dignioris  subjecti)  cujus  ratio  paulo  yideatur  obscurior, 
adeo  ut  merito  snspicari  possimus  homines  non  facile  intellectu- 
ros  quid  nobis  velimus  aut  quale  sit  illud  opus  quod  animo  et 
cogitatione  complectimur,  perpetuo  nobis  cursd  erit  aut  prscepta 
hujusmodi  operis  conficiendi  aut  etiam  partem  operis  ipsius  jam 
a  nobis  oonfectam  ad  exemplum  totius  subjungere ;  ut  in  sin^ 
gulis  aut  opera  aut  consilio  juvemus.  Etenim  etiam  ad  nostram 
existimationem,  non  solum  aliorum  utilitatem^  pertinere  puta- 
vimus,  ne  quis  arbitretur  levem  aliquam  de  istiusmodi  rebus 
notionem  mentem  nostram  perstrinxisse,  atque  esse  ilia  quse 
desideramus  ac  prensamus  tanquam  Yotis  similia.  Ea  vero  talia 
sunt,  quorum  et  penes  homines  (nisi  sibi  ipsi  desint)  potestas 
plane  At,  et  nos  apud  nosmet  rationem  quandam  certam^et  ex- 
plicatam  habeamus.  Neque  enim  regiones  metiri  animo,  ut 
augures,  auspiciorum  causa:  sed  intrare,  ut  duces,  promerendi 
studio ' ,  suscepimus.    Atque  hac  prima  operis  pars  est 

Porro  prsetervecti  artes  veteres,  intellectum  humanum  ad 
trajiciendum  instruemus.  Destinatur  itaque  parti  secundse, 
doctrina  de  meliore  et  perfectiore  usu  rationis  in  rerum  inqui- 
sitione,  et  de  auxiliis  veris  intellectus :  ut  per  hoc  (quantum 
conditio  humanitatis  ac  mortalitatis  patitur)  exaltetur  intellectus, 
et  facultate  amplificetur  ad  naturae  ardua  et  obscura  superanda. 
Atque  est  ea  quam  adducimus  ars  (quam  Interpretationem  Na- 
turae appellare  consuevimus)  ex  genere  logic® ;  licet  plurimum, 
atque  adeo  immensum  quiddam,  intersit.  Nam  et  ipsa  ilia  logica 
vulgaris  auxilia  et  prsesidia  intellectui  moliri  ac  parare  pro  te- 
tnr :  et  in  hoc  imo  consentiunt  Differt  autem  plane  a  vulgari 
rebus  prsecipue  tribus :  viz.  ipso  fine,  ordine  demonstrandi,  et 
inquirendi  initiis. 

Nam  huic  nostne  sdentisd  finis  proponitur,  ut  inyeniantur 
non  argumenta  sed  artes,  nee  principiis  consentanea  sed  ipsa 
prindpia,  nee  rationes  probabiles  sed  designationes  et  indica- 

>  PuipoelDg  to  deserve  well  of  their  country. 
K  4 
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tiones  Operum.  Itaque  ex  intentione  diyersa  diversos  sequitur 
cffeotus.  Illic  enim  adversarius  disputatioDe  vincitar  et  con- 
etringitur,  hie  natura  opere. 

Atque  cum  hujusmodi  fine  conyeniunt  demonstralionmn  ipsa- 
rum  natura  et  ordo.  In  logica  enim  Tulgari  opera  fere  universa 
drca  Syllogiemum  consumitur.  De  Inductione  vero  Dialectici 
vix  serio  cogitasse  videntur;  levi  mentione  earn  transmittentes, 
et  ad  disputandi  formulas  properantes.  At  nos  demonstra- 
tionem  per  syUogismum  rejicimus,  quod  confusius  agat,  et 
naturam  emittat  e  manibus.  Tametsi  enim  nemini  dubium 
esse  possit  quin^  quse  in  medio  termino  conyeniunt,  ea  et  inter 
se  conyeniant  (quod  est  mathematical  cujusdam  certitudinis) : 
nihilominus  hoc  subest  fraudis^  quod  syllo^smus  ex  propositio- 
nibus  constet>  propositiones  ex  yerbis^  yerba  autem  notionum 
tessersB  et  signa  sint.  Itaque  si  notiones  ipsce  mentis  (qusB 
yerborum  quasi  anima  sunt,  et  totius  hujusmodi  structure  ao 
fabricae  basis)  male  ac  temere  a  rebus  abstracted,  et  yagas,  nee 
satis  definitae  et  circumscriptse,  denique  multis  modis  yitiossB 
fuerintj  omnia  ruunt  Rejicimus  igitur  syUogismum ;  neque  id 
solum  quoad  principia  (ad  quaB  nee  illi  earn  adhibent)  sed  eliam 
quoad  propositiones  medias,  quas  educit  sane  atque  parturit 
uteunque  syllogismus,  sed  operum  steriles  et  a  practica  re- 
motns  et  plane  quoad  partem  aetiyam  scientiarum  incompe- 
tentes.  Quamyis  igitur  relinquamus  syllogismo  et  hujusmodi 
demonstrationibus  famosis  ac  jaetatis  jurisdictionem  in  artes 
populares  et  opinabiles  (nil  enim  in  hac  parte  moyemus),  tamen 
ad  naturam  rerum  Inductione  per  omnia,  et  tarn  ad  minores 
propositiones  quam  ad  majores,  utimur.  Inductionem  enim 
censemus  eam  esse  demonstrandi  formam^  quad  sensum  tuetur 
et  naturam  premit  et  operibus  imminet  ac  fere  immiscetur. 

Itaque  ordo  quoque  demonstrandi  plane  inyertitur.  Adhuc 
enim  res  ita  geri  consueyit ;  ut  a  sensu  et  particularibus  primo 
loco  ad  maxime  generalia  adyoletur,  tanquam  ad  polos  fixos 
circa  quos  disputationes  yertantur ;  ab  illis  castera  per  media 
deriyentur :  yia  oerte  compendiaria,  sed  praecipiti,  et  ad  natu- 
ram imperyia,  ad  disputationes  ycro  procliyi  et  accommodata. 
At  secundum  nos,  axiomata^  continenter  et  gradatim  excitan- 


'  Bacon's  way  of  using  the  word  "  axloma**  as  if  it  were  equivalent  to  «*  enuntiatum  " 
or  "  propoflilio  *'  he  derived  fh>m  Peter  Ramus.  Hasae,  an  early  commentator  on 
Ramus,  remarks  that  the  word  is  used  in  the  same  way  by  Cicero,  who  probably  took 
it  from  the  Stoics. 
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tur^  ut  nonnisi  postremo  loco  ad  generalissima  yeniatur:  ea 
yero  generalissima  eyadunt  non  notionalia^  sed  bene  terminata^ 
et  taUa  quad  natnra  ut  reyera  sibi  notiora  agnoscat^  qusque 
rebus  hasreant  in  medullis. 

At  in  forma  ipsa  quoque  inductionis,  et  judicio  quod  per  earn 
fit,  opus  longe  maximum  moyemus.  Ea  enim  de  qua  dialectic! 
loquuntur,  quad  procedit  per  enumerationem  simplioem^  puerile 
quiddam  est,  et  precario  concludit,  et  periculo  ab  instantia  con- 
tradictoria  ezponitur,  et  consueta  tantum  intuetur,  nee  exitum 
reperit. 

Atqui  opus  est  ad  scientias  inductionis  forma  tali,  quae  ex- 
perientiam  solyat  et  separet,  et  per  exclusiones  ac  rejectiones 
debitas  necessario  concludat.  Quod  si  judicium  illud  yulgatum 
dialecticorum  tam  operosimi  fuerit,  et  tanta  ingenia  exercuerit; 
quanto  magis  laborandum  est  in  hoc  altero,  quod  non  tantum 
ex  mentis  penetralibus,  sed  etiam  ex  natune  yisceribus  extra- 
hitur? 

I^^eque  tameh  hie  finis.  Nam  fundamenta  quoque  scientia- 
rum  fortius  deprimimuis  et  solidamus,  atque  initia  inquirendi 
altius  sumimus,  quam  adhuc  homines  fecerunt:  ea  subjiciendo 
examini,  quas  logica  yulgaris  tanquam  fide  aliena  recipit.  Etenim 
dialectici  principia  scintiarum  a  scientiis  singulis  tanquam  mut  uo 
sumunt:  rursus,  notiones  mentis  primas  yenerantur:  postremo> 
informationibus  immediatis  sensus  bene  dispositi  acquiescunt. 
At  nos  lo^cam  yeram  singulas  scientiarum  proyindas  majore 
cum  imperio  quam  penes  ipsarum  principia  sit  debere  ingredi 
decreyimus,  atque  ilia  ipsa  principia  putaliya  ad  rationes  red- 
dendas  compellere    quousque  plane  constent.*     Quod  yero 

*  Aristotle  everywhere  distlDgukhes  between  that  which  is  prior  and  more  known 
in  the  order  of  nature,  and  that  which  is  prior  and  more  known  with  respect  to 
oarselTcs.  Thus  in  the  Posterior  Analytics,  i.  2.,  he  says :  "  Priora  autem  et  notiom 
dupUciter  dicuntur:  neque  enim  idem  est  prlus  natur&  et  prius  quantum  ad 
nos  pertinet;  neque  idem  quod  notius  natura  et  quod  nobis  notius.  Dico  enim, 
quantum  ad  nos,  et  priora  et  notiora  esse  qusB  a  sensu  propius ;  per  se  yero  ac  simpliciter, 
et  priora  et  notiora  quse  longius  absunt ;  quo  quid  autem  magis  universale  eo  est  re- 
motius,  ac  singula  quseque  sunt  proxima.*'  The  schoolmen,  misled  by  the  ambiguity 
of  the  Greek  datWe,  substitute  for  **  notius  nntura,"  rj}  ^i^ci  yvvpifjuh-tpov,  ^notius  na- 
turae,** as  if  Aristotle  had  spoken  of  Nature*s  knowledge  in  opposition  to  ours.  The 
phrase  in  the  text  involves  the  same  metaphor.  It  may  be  translated  **Such  as 
Nature  would  recognise  as  being  really  her  first  principles.*'  "  Notius  natura"  is  equi- 
valent to  St.  Thomas's  expression  *•  prius  per  viam  perfectionis.**  See  with  respect 
to  the  tnlject  of  this  note,  and  especially  to  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  phrases  k 
priori  and  k  posteriori,  Trendelenbttrg  Elementa  I^og.  Arislot.  81. 

Bartholdy's  rendering  is  merely  founded  in  error :  "  dass  es  die  Natnr  far  einen 
wirklkben  Bewels  einer  innigem  Bekanntschaft  mit  ihr  anerkennen  muss.** 

'  On  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  the  sciences,  I  may  refer  to  an  interesting  essay 
by  Kitter  in  the  Berlin  Transactiinu, 
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attinet  ad  notiones  primas  intellectus;  nihil  est  eomm  qu» 
intellectus  sibi  permissus  congessit,  quin  nobis  pro  siiBpecto  sit^ 
nee  ullo  modo  ratum^  nisi  novo  judicio  se  stiterit  et  secundum 
illud  pronuntiatum  fuerit.  Quinetiam  sensus  ipsius  infonna- 
liones  multis  modis  excutimus.  Sensus  enim  fallunt  utique, 
sed  et  errores  suos  indicant:  vemm  errores  pra^to^  indicia 
eorum  longe  petita  sunt. 

Duplex  autem  est  sensus  culpa :  aut  enim  destituit  nos  aut 
decipit.  Nam  prime,  plurim®  sunt  res  qute  sensum  etiam  recte 
dispositum  nee  ulle  modo  impeditum  efiugiunt;  aut  subtilitate 
totius  corporis,  aut  partium  minutiis,  aut  loci  distantia,  aut  tar- 
ditate  atque  etiam  velodtate  motus,  aut  familiaritate  objecti,  aut 
alias  ob  causas.  Neque  rursus,  ubi  sensus  rem  tenet,  prehen- 
siones  ejus  admodum  fimue  sunt.  Nam  testimonium  et  infor- 
matio  sensus  semper  est  ex  analogia  hominis,  non  ex  analogia 
uniyersi':  atque  magno  prorsus  errore  asseritur,  sensum  esse 
mensuram  rerum. 

Itaque  ut  his  occurratur,  nos  multo  et  fide  nunisterio  auxilia 
sensui  undique  conquisiyimus  et  contraximus,  ut  deslitulionibus 
subsiitutiones,  variationibiis  rectificationes  suppeditentur.  Ne- 
que id  molimur  tam  instrumentis  quam  experimentis.  Etenim 
experimentorum  longe  major  est  subtilitas  quam  sensus  ipsius, 
licet  instrumentis  exquisitis  adjuti;  (de  iis  loquimiu:  experimen- 
lis,  qu»  ad  intentionem  ejus  quod  quseritur  perite  et  secundum 
artem  excogitata  et  appoeita  sunt.)^  Itaque  perceptioni  sen- 
sus immediate  ac  propri»  non  multum  tribuimus :  sed  eo  rem 
deducimus,  ut  sensus  tantum  de  experimento,  experimentum  de 
re  judicet.     Quare  existimamus  nos  sensus  (a  quo  omnia  in 


1  The  phrase  ''est  ex  analogii**  is  to  be  rendered  (giving  to  ''analogia"  a  wider 
signification  than  that  which  it  ordinarily  has)  by  «  has  reference  to :  "  just  as  in  the 
dictum,  **  materia  non  est  cognoscibilis  nisi  ez  analogic  (or  per  analogiam)  form«e ;  ** — 
"  except  by  reference  to  form."  It  seems  not  improbable  that  this  way  of  using  the 
word  was  suggested  by  the  passage  in  the  PkjfticM  which  gave  rise  to  the  dictum  I  have 
quoted.  Aristotie  says,  Phyi,  L  7.,  *<  'H  8^  itcoMifdvui  ^i^-is,  ^umrrii  JcorA  hfoXoyiauf 
— in  which  however  the  word  is  really  used  in  its  usual  sense,  since  Aristotle  goes  on  to  say 
that  this  intoKuiihnu  ^(wis  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  ovaU  that  bronze  does  to  a  statue, 
or  wood  to  a  couch  ;  thus  illustrating  the  nature  of  matter  by  referring  to  the  sul^ect- 
matter  of  an  artificial  form.  Bacon  elsewhere  uses  the  phrase  "  in  ordine  ad  **  Just  as 
he  here  uses  **  ex  analogii ;  **  and  on  the  other  hand  S.  Thomas  says,  referring  to  the 
passage  just  cited,  '*  Materia  non  est  scibilis  nisi  m  ordine  ad  formam,  ut  didt  Philo- 
sophus  primo  Physlcorum ;  '*  so  that  the  two  phrases  seem  equivalent  See  S.  Thomas, 
De  Naturd  Materw,  c.  2.,  compared  with  the  tract  De  prindpio  individuationU, 

That  the  meaning  of  the  word  Analogy  was  misconceived  by  S.  Thomas,  by  Duns 
Scotus,  and  by  the  schoolmen  in  general,  is  pointed  out  by  Zabardla,  Z>e  prim,  rertm 
materidf  L  4. 

«  [Compare  Nov,  Org,  U.36.— /.  S.] 
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naturalibiis  peienda  snnt^  nisi  forte  libeat  insanire)  antistites 
religiosoBy  et  oracnlonim  ejps  non  imperitos  interpretes^  nos 
prsestitisse :  ut  alii  professione  quadain^  nos  re  ipsa,  sensum 
taeri  ac  colere  videamiir.  Atque  hujusmodi  simt  ea  quse  ad 
lumen  ipeum  natursB  ejnsqne  accensionem  et  immissionem 
paramus:  quso  per  se  sufficere  possent,  si  intellectus  hninaans 
8Bquu8  et  instar  tabuks  abrasse  esset.  Sed  cam  mentes  homi- 
nom  miriB'modifl  adeo  obseas®  sint  nt  ad  yeros  renun  ladios 
ezdpiendos  aincera  et  polita  area  prorsoB  desit,  necessitaB  quie- 
dam  incumbit  nt  etiam  hoio  rei  remedinm  quaBrendum  esse 
pntemus. 

Idola  autem  a  qmbus  occnpatur  mens,  Tel  Adscititia  sunt 
Tel  Innata.  Adscititia  vero  immigranmt  in  mentes  hominnm, 
yel  ex  philoeophomm  placitis  et  sectis  tcI  ex  perrersis  legibns 
demonstrationum.  At  Innata  inherent  natnne  ipsius  intellectus, 
qui  ad  errorem  longe  prodiyior  esse  deprehenditur  quam  sensus. 
Utcunque  enim  homines  sibi  placeant  et  in  admirationem  men- 
tis humane  ac  fere  ad<»ationem  ruant,  illad  certissimum  est : 
sicut  qpeculum  inequale  rerum  radios  ex  figura  et  sectione 
propria  immutat,  ita  et  mentem,  cum  a  rebus  per  sensum  pa- 
titur,  in  notionibus  suis  expediendis  et  comminiscendis  baud 
optima  fide  rerum  natur»  suam  naturam  inserere  et  immiscere. 

Atque  priora  iUa  duo  Idolarum  genera  a^re,  postrema  yero 
haec  nullo  modo,  erelli  possunt^  Id  tantum  relinquitur,  ut 
indicentur,  atque  ut  vis  ista  mentis  insidiatrix  notetur  et  con- 
yincatur ;  ne  forte  a  destructione  yeterum  noyi  subinde  errorum 
snrcnli  ex  ipsa  mala  complexione  mentis  puUulent,  eoque  res 
recidat,  ut  errores  non  exiinguantar  sed  permutentar;  ye- 
rum  e  contra  ut  illud  tandem  in  SBtemum  ratum  et  fixum  sit, 
intellectum  nisi  per  inductionem  ejusque  formam  legitimam 
judicare  non  posse.  Itaque  doctrina  ista  de  expurgatione  intel- 
lectus  ut  ipse  ad  yeritatem  habilis  sit,  tribus  redargutionibus 
absolyitnr:  redargutione  philosophiarum,  redargutione  demon- 
strationum,  et  redargutione  ralionis  humanie  natiye.^  His  yero 
expUcatis,  ac  postquam  demum  patuerit  quid  rerum  natura, 

'  The  priora  duo  are  the  Idols  of  tihe  Theatre,  which  Include  both  kinds.  The 
poMtrema  tuBc  are  the  Idols  of  the  Tribe,  the  Cave,  and  the  Market-place.  Compare 
Dt  Avg.  Sei.  y.  4. ;  and  see  Note  C.  at  the  end  of  the  Preface. — /.  S. 

'  Compare  Aph.  115,  where  these  three  RedarguHonet  are  enumerated  in  the  inyerse 
order ;  in  which  order  they  are  treated.  This  shoYrs  that  the  Distribviio  Operit  was 
written  before  Baoon  had  decided  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  Novum  Organum, 
See  Note  C  at  the  end  of  the  Pre&ce.— J.  S, 
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quid  mentis  natura  ferat,  existimamus  noB  thalamum  Mentia 
et  UniverBi^  pronuba  divina  bonitate^  stravisse  et  ornasse.  Epi- 
thalamii  autem  yotum  sit^  at  ex  eo  connubio  auxilia  humana  et 
stirps  inventorum  qusB  necessitates  ac  miserias  hominmn  aliqua 
ex  parte  doment  et  subigant,  suscipiatur.^  H<bc  vero  est  opens 
pars  secundom 

At  vias  non  solum  monstrare  et  munire^  sed  inire  quoque 
consilium  est  Itaque  tertia  pars  opens  complectitur  Phmnomena 
Universi;  hoc  est,  onmigenam  experientiamj  atque  historiam 
naturalem  ejus  generis  qusB  possit  esse  ad  condendam  philoso- 
phiam  fundamentalis.  Neque  enim  excellens  aliqua  demon- 
strandi  via  sive  naturam  interpretandi  forma^  ut  mentem  ab 
errore  et  lapsu  deTendere  ac  sustinere,  ita  ei  materiam  ad  scien- 
dum pr»bere  et  subministrare  possit.  Yerum  iis  quibus  non 
conjicere  et  hariolari,  sed  invenire  et  scire  propositum  est^  qui- 
que  non  simiolas  et  fabulas  mundorum  comminisci^  sed  hujus 
ipsius  veri  mundi  naturam  introspicere  et  velut  dissecare  in 
animo  habent^  omnia  a  rebus  ipsis  petenda  sunt.  Neque  huic 
labori  et  inquisitioni  ac  mundans  perambulationi,  uUa  ingenii 
aut  meditationis  aut  argumentationis  substitutio  aut  compen- 
satio  sufficere  potest;  non  si  omnia  omnium  ingenia  coierint. 
Itaque  aut  hoc  prorsus  habendum,  aut  negotium  in  perpetuum 
deserendum.  Ad  hunc  vero  usque  diem  ita  cum  hominibus 
actum  est,  ut  minime  mirum  sit  si  natura  sui  copiam  non  faciat 

Nam  primo,  sensus  ipsius  informatio,  et  deserens  et  fallens ; 
observaiio,  indiligens  et  inaequalis  et  tanquam  fortuita ;  tradi* 
tio,  vana  et  ex  rumore;  practica,  operi  intenta  et  servilis;  vis 
experimentalise  c»ca,  stupida,  vaga,  et  praerupta ;  denique  histo- 
ria  naturalis,  levis  et  inops,  vitiosissimam  materiam  intellectui 
ad  philosophiam  et  scientias  congesserunt. 

>  The  received  reading  la  ttucipUttw,  which  seems  erroneous,  but  may  perhaps  be 
defended.  [I  have  myself  very  little  doubt  that  Bacon  wrote  itaeipiaiur,  not  «wci- 
pianiwr.  If  it  be  ever  allowable  to  make  a  verb  which  depends  upon  two  nominatives 
agree  with  the  last  only  (which  I  think  It  sometimes  is),  there  was  a  reason  for  doing 
so  in  this  case;  an  ambiguity  as  well  as  a  jingle  being  thereby  avoided.  In  an  earlier 
form  of  this  passage  (which  will  be  found  in  the  PartU  IniioMraiionis  9ecundm  Dt- 
lineaiio),  the  verb  is  in  the  singular,  as  here  ;  though  in  that  place  it  depends  directly 
upon  the  plural  nominative  "auzliia  humana,"  and  therefore  cannot  be  defended. 
In  the  Redargutio  Philotophiarum  it  appears  again  in  still  another  shape.  There 
we  have  two  nominatives,  one  singular  and  one  plural,  as  here ;  but  the  plural  coming 
last,  the  verb  is  in  the  plural,  "  ut  ex  illo  connubio»  non  phantaslsB  monstrs,  sed  stirps 
heroum,  quae  monstra  domet  et  extinguat, — hoc  est  inventa  salutaria  et  utilia  ad 
necessiUtes  humanas  (quantum  fieri  datnr)  debellandos  et  relevandos,  susdpiantur. 
Hoc  epithalamli  votum  sit" — /.  iS:] 
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Deinde,  prsspostera  argmnentandi  Bubtilitas  et  ventilatio 
serum  rebus  plane  desperatis  tentatur  remedium,  nee  negotium 
uUo  mode  restituit  aut  errores  separat.  Itaque  nuUa  epes 
majoris  augment!  ac  progressus  sita  est^  nisi  in  restauratione 
quadam  scientiarum. 

Hujus  autem  exordia  omnino  a  naturali  historia  sumenda 
sunt^  eaque  ipsa  novi  cujusdam  generis  et  apparatus*  Frustra 
enim  fioierit  speculum  expolire^  si  desint  imagines;  et  plane 
materia  idonea  praeparanda  est  intellectui,  non  solum  prsesidia 
fida  oomparanda.  Differt  vero  rursus  historia  nostra  (quern- 
admodum  logica  nostra)  ab  ea  quad  habetur,  multis  rebus :  fine 
siTe  officio,  ipsa  mole  et  congerie,  dein  subtilitate,  etiam 
delectu  et  constitutione  in  ordine  ad  ea  qusB  sequunttu*. 

Prime  enim  eam  proponimus  historiam  naturalem,  qusB  non 
tarn  aut  rerum  yarietate  delectet  aut  prasenti  experimentorum 
firactu  juvet,  quam  lucem  inventioni  causarum  afiundat,  et 
philosophiae  enutricandie  primam  mammam  prsebeat.  Licet  enim 
opera  atque  activam  scientiarum  partem  praecipue  sequamur, 
tamen  messis  tempus  expectamus^  nee  museum  et  segetem  her- 
bidam  demetere  conamur.  Satis  enim  scimus,  axiomata  recte 
inventa  tota  agmina  operum  secum  trahere,  atque  opera  non 
sparisim  sed  confertim  exhibere.  Intempestivum  autem  iUum 
et  pueiilem  affectum,  ut  pignora  aliqua  novorum  operum  pro- 
pere  captentur,  prorsus  damnamus  et  amovemus,  ceu  pomum 
Atalantas  quod  cursum  retardat  Atque  HistoriaB  nostras 
Katoralis  officium  tale  est. 

Quoad  congeriem  vero,  conficimus  historiam  non  solum 
naturae  liberas  ac  solutae  (cum  scilicet  ilia  sponte  fluit  et  opus 
suum  peragit),  qualis  est  historia  coelestium,  meteororum,  terras 
et  nuiris,  mineraliumy  plantarum,  animalium ;  sed  multo  magis 
naturad  constrictae  et  vexatae ;  nempe,  cum  per  artem  et  ministe- 
rium  humanum  de  statu  sue  detruditur,  atque  premitur  et 
fingitur.  Itaque  omnia  artium  mechanicarum,  omnia  operativaa 
partis  liberalium,  omnia  practicarum  complurium  quas  in  artem 
propriam  non  coaluerunt,  experimenta  (quantum  inquirere 
licuit  et  quantum  ad  finem  nostrum  &ciunt)  perscribimus. 
Quin  etiam  (ut  quod  res  est  eloquamur)  fastum  hominum  et 
spedosa  nil  morati,  multo  plus  et  operas  et  prassidii  in  hac 
parte  quam  in  ilia  altera  ponimus;  quandoquidem  natura 
rerum  magis  se  prodit  per  vexationes  artis  quam  in  libertate 
propria. 
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Neque  Corporum  tantum  hietoriam  exhibemuB;  sed  diligentise 
insuper  nostre  esse  putavimus^  etiam  Yirtutum  ipsaram  (illarum 
dicimus  qu8B  tanquam  cardinales  in  natura  censeri  possint,  et 
in  quibus  naturas  primordia  plane  constitauntur^  utpote  materisB 
primifl  passionibufl  ac  desideriis,  viz.  Dense,  Raroy  Calido,  Frigidoy 
Cansistenti,  Fluido,  Gram,  Levi,  aliisque  hand  pauds)  historiam 
seorsum  comparare.^ 

Enimvero  ut  de  subtilitate  dicamus^  plane  conquirimus  genus 
experimentorum  longe  subtilius  et  simplicius  quam  sunt  ea  quse 
occumint.  Complura  enim  a  tenebris  educimus  et  eruimus, 
quae  nulli  in  mentem  venisset  investigare^  nisi  qui  certo  et  con- 
stanti  tramite  ad  inventionem  causarum  pergeret;  cum  in  se 
nuUius  magnopere  sint  usus;  ut  liquido  appareat,  ea  non  propter 
se  quaBsita  esse ;  sed  ita  prorsus  se  habeant  ilia  ad  res  et  opera 
quemadmodum  literad  alphabeti  se  habeant  ad  orationem  et 
verba ;  quae  licet  per  se  inutiles  eaedem  tamen  omnis  sermonis 
elementa  sunt 

In  delectu  autem  narrationum  et  experimentorum  melius 
hominibus  cavisse  nos  arbitramur  quam  qui  adhuc  in  historia 
natural!  versati  sunt  Kam  omnia  fide  oculata  aut  saltem 
perspecta^  et  summa  quadam  cimi  severitate^  recipimus ;  ita  ut 
nil  referatur  auctum  miraculi  causa^  sed  quad  narramus  a  fabulis 
et  vanitate  casta  et  intemerata  sint.  Quinetiam  et  recepta 
quaeque  ao  jactata  mendacia  (quae  mirabili  quodam  neglectu 
per  saecula  multa  obtinuerunt  et  inveterata  sunt)  nominatim 
proscribimus  et  notamus;  ne  scientiis  amplius  molesta  sint 
Quod  enim  prudenter  animadvertit  quidam^  fabulas  et  supersti- 
tiones  et  nugas  quas  nutriculae  pueris  instillant^  mentes  eorum 
etiam  serio  depravare:  ita  eadem  nos  movit  ratio  ut  soUiciti 
atque  etiam  anxii  simus  ne  ab  initio,  cum  veluti  infantiam 
philosophiae  sub  historia  naturali  tractemus  et  curemus,  ilia 
alicui  vanitati  assuescat  At  in  omni  experimento  novo  et 
paulo  subtiliore,  licet  (ut  nobis  videtur)  certo  ac  probato^ 
modum  tamen  experimenti  quo  usi  sumus  aperte  subjungimus ; 
ut,  postquam  patefactimi  sit  quomodo  singula  nobis  constite- 
rint,  videant  homines  quid  erroris  subesse  et  adhaerere  possit, 
atque  -Ad  probationes  magis  fidas  et  magis  exquisitas  (si  quae 
sint)  expergiscantur :   denique  ubique  monita  et  scrupulos  et 

>  The  whole  tendency  of  Bacon*8  method  led  him  to  give  the  flnt  place  to  inquiries 
relating  to  ahstract  qualities  of  the  nature  of  those  which  he  here  mentions.  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  remark  on  this  point  in  connexion  with  several  passages  In  the  second 
book  of  the  Notum  OrgoMum, 
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cautiones  aspeij^mus^  religione  qnadam  et  tanquam  exorcismo 
omnia  phantaamata  ejicientes  ac  cohibentes. 

Postremo^  cum  nobis  exploratum  sit  quantopere  experientia 
et  historia  aciem  mentis  humans  disgreget^  et  quam  di£Scile 
sit  (prsBsertim  animis  vel  teneris  vel  pneoccupatis)  a  princi- 
pio  cum  natura  consuescere^  adjungimus  ssBpius  observationes 
nostras^  tanquam  primas  quasdam  conversionea  et  inclinationes 
ac  veluti  aspectus  historiBS  ad  philosophiam ;  ut  et  pignoria  loco 
hominibua  aint  eoa  in  historis  fluctibua  perpetuo  non  detentoa 
iri,  utque  cum  ad  opus  intellectua  deveniatur  omnia  aint 
magia  in  procinctu.  Atque  per  hujuamodi  (qualem  deacri- 
bimua)  Hiatoriam  Naturalem^  aditum  quendam  fieri  posae  ad 
naturam  tutum  et  commodum^  atque  materiam  intellectui  prse- 
beri  probam  et  praeparatam^  cenaemus. 

Poatquam  vero  et  intellectum  fidiaaimia  auxiliis  ac  pneaidiia 
stipavimua,  et  juatum  diyinomm  operum  exercitum  aeveriaaimo 
delectu  comparavimua ;  nil  amplius  supereaae  videtur^  nisi  ut 
philosophiam  ipsam  aggrediamur.  Attamen  in  re  tam  ardua  et 
suspenaa,  sunt  qusdam  qu»  neceaaario  videntur  interponenda ; 
pariim  docendi  gratia,  partim  in  uaum  prsBaentem. 

Horum  primum  eat,  ut  exempla  proponantur  inquirendi  et 
inveniendi  aecundum  noatram  rationem  ac  yiam,  in  aliquibua 
subjectia  repnsaentata :  aumendo  ea  potiaaimum  aubjecta  quas 
et  inter  ea  quas  quasruntur  aunt  nobiliaaima  et  inter  ae  maxime 
diveraa;  ut  in  unoquoque  genere  exemplum  non  deait.  Neque 
de  iis  exemplia  loqtdmur  quae  aingnlia  praeceptia  ac  regulia 
illuatrandi  gratia  adjiciuntur  (hoc  enim  in  aecunda  parte  operia 
abunde  prseatitimua) ;  aed  plane  typos  intelligimua  et  plasmata, 
qtue  univeraum  mentia  proceaaum  atque  inveniendi  continuatam 
fabricam  et  ordinem,  in  certia  aubjectia,  iiaque  variia  et  insignibua, 
tanquam  anb  oculoa  ponant*  Etenim  nobis  in  mentem  venit,  in 
mathematicia,  aatante  machina,  aequi  demonatrationem  facilem 
et  perspicuam;  contra  abaque  hac  commoditate,  omnia  yideri 
involuta  et  quam  revera  aunt  aubtilionu  Itaque  hujuamodi 
exemplia  quartam  partem  noatri  operis  attribuimua :  quae  revera 
nil  aliud  est,  quam  aecundaa  partb  applicatio  particularia  et  ex- 
pUcata. 

At  quinta  pars  ad  tempua  tantum,  donee  reliqua  perficiantur, 
adhibetur;  et  tanquam  foenua  redditur,  uaque  dum  aora  haberi 
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possit.  Neque  enim  finem  nostrum  ita  petimus  occsecati,  ut 
quiB  occurrunt  in  via  utilia  negligamus.  Quamobrem  quintam 
partem  operis  ex  iis  conficimus  quso  a  nobis  aut  inventa  aut 
probata  aut  addita  sunt;  neque  id  tamen  ex  rationibus  atque 
praescriptis  interpretandi^  sed  ex  eodem  intellectus  usu  quern 
alii  in  inquirendo  et  inveniendo  adhibere  consueverunt.  Etenim 
cum^  ex  perpetua  nostra  cum  natura  consuetudine,  majora  de 
meditationibus  nostris  quam  pro  ingenii  yiribus  speramus ;  turn 
poterunt  ista  veluti  tabemaculorum  in  via  positorum  vice  fungi, 
ut  mens  ad  certiora  contendens  in  iis  paulisper  acquiescat. 
Attamen  testamur  interim,  nos  illis  ipsis,  quod  ex  vera  interpre- 
tandi  forma  non  sint  inventa  aut  probata,  teneri  minime  velle. 
Istam  vero  judicii  suspensionem  non  est  quod  exhorreat  quispiam, 
in  doctrina  quie  non  simpliciter  nil  sciri  posse,  sed  nil  nisi  certo 
ordine  et  certa  via  sciri  posse,  asserit;  atque  interea  tamen  certos 
certitudinis  gradus  ad  usum  et  levamen  constituit,  donee  mens 
in  causarum  explicatione  consistat.  Neque  enim  illse  ipsas 
echolte  phiiosopborum  qui  AcaiaUpsiam  simpliciter  tenuerunt 
inferiores  fuere  istis  qusB  pronuntiandi  licentiam  usurparunt. 
nisB  tamen  sensui  et  intellectui  auxilia  non  paraverunt,  quod 
nos  fecimus,  sed  fidem  et  autboritatem  plane  sustulerunt;  quod 
longe  alia  res  est,  et  fere  opposita. 

Sexta  tandem  pars  operis  nostri  (cui  reliquao  inserviunt  ac 
ministrant)  earn  demum  recludit  et  proponit  philosopbiam,  qu» 
ex  hnjusmodi  (qualem  ante  docuimus  et  paravimus)  inquisitione 
legitima  et  caata  et  severa  educitur  et  constituitur.  Hanc 
vero  postremam  partem  perficere  et  ad  exitum  perducere,  res 
est  et  supra  vires  et  ultra  spes  nostras  collocata.  Nos  ei  initia 
(ut  speramus)  non  contemnenda,  exitum  generis  humani  fortuna 
dabit,  qualem  forte  homines  in  hoc  rerum  et  animorum  statu 
baud  facile  animo  capere  aut  metiri  queant.  Neque  enim 
agitur  solum  foelicitas  contemplativa,  sed  vere  res  bumansB  et 
fortunse,  atque  omnis  operum  potentia.  Homo  enim  nature 
minister  et  interpres  tantum  facit  et  intelligit,  quantum  de 
natum  ordine,  opere  vel  mente,  observaverit :  nee  amplius  scit, 
aut  potest.  Neque  enim  uIIsb  vires  causarum  catenam  solvere 
aut  perfringere  possint,  neque  natura  aliter  quam  parendo  vin- 
citur.  Itaque  intentiones  geminae  illas,  humansB  scilicet  ScientuB 
et  Potenti(By  vere  in  idem  coincidunt;  et  frustratio  operum 
maxime  fit  ex  ignoratione  causarum. 
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Atque  in  eo  sunt  omnla^  slquis  oculos  mentis  a  rebus  ipsis 
nunquam  dejlciens^  earum  imagines  plane  ut  sunt  ezcipiat. 
Neque  enim  hoc  siverit  Deus,  ut  phantasisB  nostras  somnium 
pro  exemplari  mundi  edamus:  sed  potius  benigne  fav^t^  ut 
apocalypsim  ac  yeram  visionem  yestigiorum^  et  sigillorum  crea- 
toris  super  creaturas  scribamus. 

Itaque  Tu  Pater^  qui  lucem  visibilem  primitias  creaturae  de- 

disti,  et  lucem  intcllectualem  ad  fastigium  operum  tuorum  in 

&ciem  hominis  inspirasti ;  opus  hoc,  quod  a  tua  bonitate  pro- 

fectum  tuam  gloriam  repetit,  tuere  et  rege«    Tu  postquam  con- 

versus  es  ad  spectandum  opera  qusB  fecerunt  manus  tuse,  vidisti 

quod  omnia  essent  bona  valde ;  et  requievisti.     At  homo  con- 

versus  ad 'opera  quaa  fecerunt  manus  suae,  vidit  quod  omnia 

essent  yanitas  et  yexatio  spiritus;  nee  uUo  modo  requievit. 

Quare  si  in  operibus  tuis  sudabimus,  facies  nos  yisionis  tuse  et 

sabbati  tui  participes.'     Supplices  petimus,  ut  haec 

mens  nobis  constet;  utque  novis  eleemosynis^ 

per  manus  nostras  et  aliorum  quibus 

eandem  mentem  largieris, 

familiam    humanam 

dotatam  velis. 


*  Thb  applicatloQ  of  the  word  '^  veatigla  **  is  constantly  made  by  the  schoolmen. 
Thus  St.  Thomas  Aquinas :  "  In  rationalibus  creatuiis  est  imago  Trinitatis,  in  cseteris 
Tero  creatnris  est  vestigium  Trinltatis,  in  quantum  in  els  Invenluntur  allqua  qus  re- 
ducuntur  in  dlvinas  personas.'* —  Swnma  Theoiog.  !"»  pars,  q.  45.  art  7. 

*  Compare  this  with  St  Augustine's  prayer  at  the  close  of  the  Confessions.  **  Domine 
Deus  pacem  da  nobis  (omnia  enIm  prsstitisti  nobis),  pdcem  quietis,  pacem  Sabbati, 
SabbaU  sine  vesper^.  Omuls  qulppe  iste  ordo  pulcherrimus  rerum  valde  bonarum- 
modb  suis  peractls  transiturus  est,  et  mane  qulppe  in  els  factum  est  et  vespera. 
Dies  autem  Septimus  sine  vespera  est,  nee  habet  occasum,  quia  sanctiflcasti  eum  ad 
permansionem  sempitemam,  ut  id  quod  tu  post  opera  tua  bona  valde,  quamvis  ea 
quietus  feceris,  requievisti  sepUmo  die,  hoc  prieloquatur  nobis  vox  libri  tul,  quod  et  noi 
post  opera  nostra,  ideo  bona  valde  quia  tu  nobis  ea  donasti,  sabbato  vitae  aeternse  re> 
quiescamus  in  te.** —  Conf,  xiii  35 — 6. 

Coinpare  also  the  line«with  which  the  Faerie  Queens  brealcs  off  :— 

*«0  that  [q.  thoa?]  great  Sabbaoth  God  graunt  me  that  Sabbaoth  sight*' 
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like  tamen  ex  Secundo  Libro  de  Progressibus  faciendis  in  Doctrina 
Diyina  et  Humana,  nonntdla  ex  parte 
peHpossunt^  ^ 


SEQUrrUR 

SECUNDA    PARS    INSTAURATTONIS, 

.    QUJB  ARTEM  IPSAM 

IrUerpretandi  Naturam^  et  verioris  adoperatianis  Intellectus  exhibet: 

neque  earn  ipsam  tamen  in  Corpore  tractattis  justi, 

sed  tantum  digestam  per  summas^  in 

Aphorigmos,^ 


'  Thig  is  omitted  in  the  common  editions  of  Bacon's  collected  works  (in  all,  1  be- 
lieve, except  Hontaga's) ;  the  De  AuffmenHt  Seieniiarum,  with  the  title  *'  InUaurci- 
iiimii  Magnm  pan  prima  **  prefixed  on  a  separate  leaf,  being  substituted  for  it  And 
it  is  true  that  Bacon  did  afterwards  decide  upon  supplying  this  deficiency  by  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Advancement  of  Learning  enlarged ;  that  he  produced  the  De  Augmentie 
Setentiantm  with  that  intention  and  understanding;  and  that  though  the  original 
edition  does  not  bear  **  Instaurationis  Magna  pare  prima "  on  the  tltlepage,  yet  in 
Br.  Raw1ey*s  reprint  of  it  in  1638  those  words  were  inserted.  Nevertheless  this  notice 
is  of  importance,  as  showing  that  when  Bacon  published  the  Novum  Organum  he  did 
not  look  to  a  mere  enlargement  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning  as  satisfying  the  in- 
tention of  the  pare  prima ;  for  if  he  had,  he  would  have  referred  to  the  work  itself, 
not  to  the  second  book  only.  He  meant,  no  doubt,  to  reproduce  the  substance  of  it 
in  a  dlffierent  form.  And  my  own  impression  is  that  the  DescripHo  Glahi  IrUelieciu-' 
aKe  was  originally  designed  for  this  place,  and  that  he  had  not  yet  abandoned  the 
hope  of  completing  it ;  but  that  soon  after, — fortune  gone,  health  shaken,  assistance 
not  to  be  commanded,  and  things  of  more  importance  remaining  to  be  done, — he  found 
be  had  not  time  to  finish  it  on  so  large  a  scale,  and  therefore  resolved  to  enlarge  the 
old  hotise  instead  of  building  a  new  one.  —  /.  S, 

'  This  explains  a  certain  discrepancy  between  the  design  of  the  second  part,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Dietributio  Operis,  and  the  execution  of  it  in  the  Novum  Organum,  The 
Dieiributio,  like  the  DeUneatiOf  was  probably  written  when  Bacon  intended  to  work  it 
out  in  a  regular  and  consecutive  treatise,  and  repesents  the  idea  of  the  work  more 
perfectly  than  the  work  itself.    See  note  on  Di&tr.  Op.  p.  139.— J.  S. 
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Qui  de  natara  ianqnatn  de  re  ezplorata  pronuntiare  atin  sunt, 
eive  hoc  ex  animi  fiducia  fecerint  sive  ambitiose  et  more  profes- 
sorio,  maximifl  illi  philoeophiam  et  ecientias  detrimentis  affe- 
cere.  Ut  enim  ad  fidem  fiidendam  validly  ita  etiam  ad  inquisi- 
tionem  eztanguendam  et  abrumpendam  efficaces  fuerunt.  Neque 
Tirtnte  propria  tantom  profiierunt,  quantum  in  hoc  nocuerunt, 
quod  aliorum  virtntem  corruperint  et  perdiderint.  Qui  autem 
contrariam  huic  viam  ingressi  sunt  atqne  tijHiI  prorsus  sciri 
posse  asseruemnty  sive  ex  sophistarum  veterum  odio  sive  ex 
animi  fluctuatione  aut  etiam  ex  quadam  doctrinae  copia  in  banc 
opinionem  delapsi  ^nt,  certe  non  contemnendas  ejus  rationes 
adduxerunt;  yeruntamen  nee  a  veris  initiis  sententiam  suam 
deriyarunt,  et  studio  quodam  atque  affectatione  provecti,  pror- 
sus modum  excesserunt  At  antiquiores  ex  Grsscis  (quorum 
scripta  perierunt)  inter  pronuntiandi  jactantiam  et  Acatakpsim 
desperationem  prudentius  se  sustmuerunt:  atque  de  inqui- 
silionis  difficultate  et  rerum  obscuritate  saepius  querimonias  et 
indignationes  miscentes,  et  veluti  fraenum  mordentes,  tamen 
propositum  urgere  atque  naturse  se  immiscere  non  destiterunt ; 
consentaneum  (ut  yidetur)  existimantes,  hoc  ipsum  (videlicet 
utnun  ahquid  sciri  possit)  non  disputare,  sed  experiri.  Et 
tamen  illi  ipdi,  impetu  tantum  intellectus  uei,  regulam  non  adhi- 
buerunty  sed  omnia  in  acri  meditatione  et  mentis  volutatione  et 
agitatione  perpetua  posuerunt. 

Nostra  autem  ratio,  ut  opere  ardua,  ita  dictu  facilis  est  £a 
enim  est,  ut  certitudinis  gradus  constituamus,  sensum  per  re- 
ductionem  quandam  tueamur^  sed  mentis  opus  quod  sensum 
subsequitur  plerunque  rejidamus;  novam  autem  et  certam 
▼iam,  ab  ipsis  sensuum  perceptionibus,  menti  aperiamus  et  mu- 
niamus.      Atque  hoc  proculdubio  videnmt  et  illi  qui  tantas 

*  The  word  **  reducdo  "  appears  to  be  used  much  as  in  modem  sdentlilc  language ; 
that  is,  as  nearly  equivalent  to  correction  ;  —  as  when  we  speak  of  redueinp  obserra^ 
tkms,  &C.,  by  which  to  meant  the  applying  to  them  of  certain  principles  of  correc- 
tion :  I  should  translate  the  clause  In  which  it  occurs  by  *<  we  guard  the  sense  flrora 
error  by  a  certain  method  of  correction ;  ** — a  translation  which  accords  with  what  Is 
iaSd  infh^  I.  69.,  with  respect  to  the  short-comings  and  errors  of  the  senses. 
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dialectical  partes  tribuerunt.  Ex  quo  liquet,  illos  intellectui 
adminicula  quassivisse,  mentis  autem  processum  nativum  et 
sponte  moyentem,  suspectum  habuisse.  Sed  serum  plane  rebus 
perditis  hoc  adhibetur  remedium ;  postquam  mens  ex  quotidiana 
vitaa  consuetudine,  et  auditionibus  et  doctrinis  inquinatis 
occupata,  et  vanissimis  idolis  ohseasA  fuerit  Itaque  ars  ilia 
dialecticas/sero  (ut  diximus)  cavens  neque  rem  ullo  modo  resti- 
tuens,  ad  errores  potius  figendos  quam  ad  veritatem  aperiendam 
valuit  Kestat  unica  salus  ac  sanitas,  ut  opus  mentis  universum 
de  integro  resiunatur;  ac  mens,  jam  ab  ipso  principio,  nullo 
modo  sibi  permittatur,  sed  perpetuo  regatur ;  ac  res  veluti  per 
machinas  conficiatur.  Sane  si  homines  opera  mechanica  nudis 
manibus,  absque  instrumentorum  yi  et  ope,  aggressi  essent, 
quemadmodum  opera  intellectualia  nudis  fere  mentis  yiribus 
tractare  non  dubitarunt,  parrss  admodum  fuissent  res  quas 
movere  et  vincere  potuissent,  licet  operas  enixas  atque  etiam 
conjunctas  prsestitissent.  Atque  si  paulisper  morari,  atque  in 
hoc  ipsum  exemplum,  veluti  in  speculum,  intueri  velimus;  ex- 
quiramus  (si  placet)  si  forte  obeliscus  aliquis  magmtudine 
insignis  ad  triumphi  vel  hujusmodi  magnificentiad  decus  trans- 
ferendus  esset,  atque  id  homines  nudis  manibus  a^rederentur, 
annon  hoc  magnae  cujusdam  esse  dementias  spectator  quispiam 
rei  sobrius  fateretur?  Quod  si  numerum  augerent  operariorum, 
atque  hoc  modo  se  valere  posse  confiderent,  annon  tanto  magb? 
Sin  autem  delectum  quondam  adhibere  vellent,  atque  imbecil- 
liores  separare,  et  robustis  tantum  et  yigentibus  uti,  atque  hino 
saltern  se  voti  compotes  fore  sperarent,  annon  adhuc  eos  impensius 
delirare  diceret  ?  Quin  etiam  si  hoc  ipso  non  contenti,  artem 
tandem  athleticam  consulere  statuerent,  ac  omnes  deinceps  ma- 
nibus et  lacertis  et  nervis  ex  arte  bene  unctis  et  medicatis 
adesse  juberent,  annon  prorsus  eos  dare  operam  ut  cum  ratione 
quadam  et  prudentia  insanirent,  clamaret?  Atque  homines 
tamen  simili  malesano  impetu  et  conspiratione  inutili  feruntur 
in  intellectualibus ;  dum  ab  ingeniorum  vel  multitudine  et  con- 
sensu vel  excellentia  et  acumine  magna  sperant,  aut  etiam 
dialectica  (quas  quasdam  athletica  censeri  possit)  mentis  nervos 
roborant;  sed  interim,  licet  tanto  studio  et  conatu,  (si  quis  vere 
judicayerit)  intellectum  nudum  applicare  non  desinunt.  Mani- 
festisaimum  autem  est,  in  omni  opere  magno,  quod  manus 
hominis  prasstat,  sine  instrumentis  et  machinis,  vires  nee  singu- 
lorum  intendi  nee  omnium  coire  posse. 
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Itaque  ex  his  quae  dlximus  praemissis^  statuimus  duas  esse 
res  de  quibus  homines  plane  monitos  Tolumus^  ne  forte  ills  eos 
fn^ant  aut  prsetereant.  Quarum  prima  hnjuamodi  est;  fieri 
fato  quodam  (at  existimamns)  bono^  ad  extinguendas  et  depel* 
lendas  contradictiones  et  tumores  animorum,  ut  et  Teteribns 
honor  et  reverentia  intacta  et  imminuta  maneant,  et  nos  desti- 
nata  perficere  et  tamen  modestiro  nostras  fructmn  percipere 
possimus.  Nam  nos,  si  profiteamur  nos  meliora  afferre  quam 
antiqui^  eandem  quam  illi  yiam  ingressi^  nulla  verborum  arte 
efficere  possimus^  quin  inducatur  qusedam  ingenii  vel  excellentias 
vel  facultatis  comparatio  sive  oontentio;  non  ea  quidem  iUieita 
aut  nova ;  —  quidni  enim  possimus  pro  jure  nostro  (neque  eo 
ipso  alio;  quam  omnium)  si  quid  apud  eos  non  recte  inyentum 
aut  positum  sit,  reprehendere  aut  notare  ? — sed  tamen  utcunque 
justa  aut  permissa,  nihilominus  impar  fortasse  fuisset  ea  ipsa 
contention  ob  virium  nostrarum  modum.  Yerum  quum  per  nos 
illud  agatur,  ut  alia  omnino  via  intellectui  aperiatur  illis  inten* 
tata  et  incognita^  commutatajam  ratio  est;  cessant  studium  et 
partes ;  nosque  indicis  tantummodo  personam  sustinemus^  quod 
mediocris  certe  est  authoritatis^  et  fortune  cujusdam  potius 
quam  fecultatis  et  excellentise.  Atque  haec  moniti  species  ad 
personas  pertinet ;  altera  ad  res  ipsas. 

Nos  siquidem  de  deturbanda  ea  que  nunc  floret  philosophia^ 
aut  si  quse  alia  sit  aut  erit  hac  emendatior  aut  auctior,  minime 
laboramus.  Neque  enim  officimus^  quin  phUosophia  ista  re- 
cepta,  et  alias  id  genus,  disputationes  alant,  sermones  oment, 
ad  professoria  munera  et  vitas  civilis  compendia  adhibeantur 
et  valeant.  Quin  etiam  aperte  significamus  et  declaramus, 
eam  quam  nos  addudmus  philosophiam  ad  istas  res  admodum 
utilem  non  futuram.  Non  praesto  est,  neque  in  transitu  ca- 
pitur,  neque  ex  praenotionibus  intellectui  blanditiu*,  neque  ad 
vulgi  captum  nisi  per  utilitatem  et  effecta  descended 

Sint  itaque  (quod  foelix  faustumque  sit  utrique  parti)  duas 
doctrinarum  emanationes,  ac  duas  dispensationes ;  duas  similiter 
contemplantium  sive  philosophantium  tribus  ac  veluti  cogna- 
tiones ;  atque  illas  neutiqu^m  inter  se  inimicas  aut  alienas,  sed 
foederatas  et  mutuis  auxiliis  devinctas :  sit  denique  alia  scientias 
colendi,  alia  inveniendi  ratio.  Atque  quibus  prima  potior  et 
acceptior  est,  ob  festinationem,  vel  vitas  civilis  rationes,  vel 
quod  iUam  alteram  ob  mentis  infirmitatem  capere  et  complecti 
non  possint  (id  quod  longe  plurimis  accidere  necesse  est),  opta- 
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muB  ut  iis  foeliciter  et  ex  voto  succedat  quod  agunt,  atque  ut 
quod  eequuntur  t^neant.  Quod  si  cui  mortalimn  cordi  et  cur» 
At,  non  tantum  mveutiB  luerere  atque  m  uii,  sed  ad  ulteriora 
penetrare ;  atque  non  disputando  adversarium^  sed  opere  na* 
turam  vinoere ;  denique,  non  belle  et  probabiliter  opinari^  sed 
certo  et  ostensiye  scire ;  tales,  tanquam  Teri  scientiarum  filii, 
nobis  (si  videbitur)  se  adjungant ;  ut  omissis  natur»  atriis,  quie 
infiniti  contriverunt,  aditus  aliquando  ad  interiora  patefiat 
Atque  ut  melius  intelligamur,  utque  illud  ipsum  quod  Tolumus 
e±  nominibus  impositis  magis  familiariter  occurrat,  altera  ratio 
sive  via  ArUicipatio  Mentis^  altera  Interpreiatio  Natura,  a  nobis 
appellari  consuevit. 

Est  etiam  quod  petendum  yidetur.     Nos  certe  cogitationem 

suscepimus  et  curam  adhibuimus,  ut  quas  a  nobis  proponentur 

non  tantum  vera  essent^  sed  etiam  ad  animos  hominum  (licet 

miris  modis  ocoupatos  et  interclusos)  non  incommode  aut  aspere 

accederent     Veruntamen  »quum  est,  ut  ab  hominibus  impe- 

tremus  (in  tanta  praesertim  doctrinarum  et  scientiarum  restau- 

ratione)  ut  qui  de  hisce  nostris  aliquid,  sive  ex  sensu  proprio, 

sive  ex  auihoritatum  turba,  sive  ex  demonstrationum  formis 

(qusB  nunc  tanquam  leges  qua^am  judiciales  invaluerunt),  sta* 

tuere  aut  existimare  velit,  ne  id  in  transitu  et  velut  aliud  agendo 

facere  se  posse  speret;  sed  ut  rem  pemoscat;  nostram,  quam 

describimus  et  munimus,  viam  ipse  paullatim  tentet ;  subtilitati 

rerumqu83  in  experientia  signata  est  assuescat;  pravos  denique 

atque  alte  hasrentes  mentis  habitus  tempestiva  et  quasi 

legitima  mora  corrigat ;  atque  turn  demum  (ai 

plaeuerit)  postquam  in  potestate 

sua  esse  ooeperit,  judicio 

suo  utatur. 
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APHORISMI 

DE  INTERPEETATIONE  NATURiE 
ET  REGNO  HOMINIS. 


Aphobismus 

I. 

Homo,  NatorsB  minister^  et  interpres,  tantum  facit  et  intelUgit 

quantum  de  Naturao  ordine  re  Tel  mente  obseryaYerit,  nee  am- 

plius  edt  aut  potest. 

II* 
Neo  manns  nuda  nee  intelleetos  sibi  permissus  multum  valet ; 
instrumentis  et  auziliiB  res  perficitur;  quibus  opus  est  non 
minus  ad  intellectum  quam  ad  manum.  Atque  ut  instrumenta 
manuB  motum  aut  eient  aut  regunt,  ita  et  instrumenta  mentis 
inteUectui  aut  suggerunt  aut  cavent. 

III. 
Sdentia  et  potentia  humana  in  idem  coineidunt,  quia  igno- 
jratio  causae  destituit  effectunL     Natura  enim  non  nisi  parendo 
Yindtar-;  et  quod  in  contemplatione  instar  causae  est,  id  in 
operatione  instar  r^ulae  est. 

IV. 

Ad  opera  nil  aliud  potest  homo,  quam  ut  corpora  naturalia 
admoveat  et  amoveat ;  reliqua  Natura  intus  transigit.' 

V. 

Solent  se  immiscere  naturae  (quoad  opera)  mechanicus,  ma- 
thematicus,  medicus,  alchymista,  et  magus ;  sed  omnes  (ut  nunc 
sunt  res)  conatu  levi,  successu  tenuL 

VI. 

Insanum  quiddam  esset,  et  in  se  contrarium,  existimare  ea 
quae  adhuc  nunquam  facta  sunt  fieri  posse,  nisi  per  modes 
adhuc  nunquam  tentatos. 

*  That  the  physldaii  b  «  natnne  mfaiister,*'  ^tms  ikij^^t ,  is  quoted  more  than  once 
ftxxn  IIi|»pocrates  by  Galen,  xy.  869.  ztL  36.  (Knhn) :  the  first  passage  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Hippoc.  De  AHment.  111.,  the  second  iu  his  do.  De  Humor.  L 

'  This  antitlietis  was  probably  suggested  by  Fabliiu  Syrus*s  gnome :  —  «  Casta  ad 
vimm  mationa  parendo  imperat" 

*  For  Bome  remarks  upon  the  first  four  Aphorisms,  see  the  Preface,  p.  88.  — J,S, 
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VII, 

Generationes  mentis  et  manus  mimerossd  admodum  yi- 
dentur  in  libris  et  opificiis.  Sed  omnis  ista  yarietas  sita  est 
in  subtilitate  eximia,  et  derivatioaibiu  pauoanim  r^rum  quae 
innotuerunt ;  non  jn  numero  Axiomatum. 

VIII. 

Etiam  opera,  qusd  jam  inventa  sunt,  casui  debentur  et  expe- 
rientise  magis  quam  scientiis :  scientise  enim,  quas  nunc  babe- 
mus,  nihil  aliud  sunt  quam  qusedam  concinnationes  rerum  antea 
inventarum ;  non  modi  inyeniendi,  aut  designationes  novorum 
operum. 

IX. 

Causa  yero  et  radix  fere  omniimi  malorum  in  scientiis  ea 
una  est ;  quod  dimi  mentis  humanss  yires  falso  miramur  et  ex- 
toUimus,  yera  ejus  auxilia  non  quaeramus. 

X. 

Subtilitas  naturae  subtilitatem  sensus  et  intellectus  multis 
partibus  superat ;  ut  pulchras  illae  meditationes  et  speculationes 
bumanas  et  causationes  res  male-sana  sint,  nisi  quod  non  adsit 
qui  adyertat.' 

XI. 

Sicut  scientiaB  quae  nunc  habentur  inutiles  sunt  ad  inyen- 
tionem  operum ;  ita  et  logica  quae  nunc  habetur  inutilis  est  ad 
inventionem  scientiarum. 

XII. 

Logica  quad  in  usu  est  ad  errore3(qui  in  notionibus  yulgari- 
bus  fundantur)  stabiliendos  et  figendos  yalet,  potius  quam  ad 
inquisitionem  yeritatis ;  ut  magis  damnosa  sit  quam  utUis. 

XIII. 

SjUogismus  ad  principia  scientiarum  non  adhibetur,  ad  media 
axiomata  frustra  adhibetur,  cum  sit  subtilitati  naturao  longe 
impar.     Assensum  itaque  constringit,  non  res. 

xiv. 

Syllogismus  ex  propositionibus  constat^  propositioned  ex 
yerbis,  yerba  notionum  tesseras  sunt.  Itaque  si  notiones  ipsas 
(id  quod  basis  rei  est)  confdsae  sint  et  temere  a  rebus  abstractae, 
nihil  in  iis  quae  superstruuntur  est  firmitudinis.  Itaque  spes 
est  ima  in  inducHone  yera. 

>  That  is,  they  must  firom  the  nature  of  the  case  be  so  fiur  from  the  truth,  that,  if 
we  could  but  compare  them  with  the  reality,  they  would  seem  like  the  work  of  men 
not  In  their  senses. — /.  & 
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XV. 

In  notionibua  nil  aani  est,  nee  in  logieia  neo  in  physicis ; 
non  Substantia,  non  QuaKiaSy  Agere,  Pott,  ipeum  Esse,  bonsB 
notiones  sunt ;  multo  minus  Grave,  Leve,  Deneum,  Tenue,  Hu* 
midum,  Siccum,  Generatio,  Comtptio,  Attrakere,  Fngare,  EU^ 
mentum.  Materia,  Forma,  et  id  genus ;  sed  omnes  phantastioflQ 
et  male  terminatae. 

XYI, 

Noiiones  infimarum  specierum,  Haminia,  Cants,  Cohtmba, 
et  prehensionmn  immediatarum  sensue^  Calidi,  Frigidi,  AIM, 
Nigri,  non  fallont  magnopere ;  quae  tamen  ipsas  a  fluxu  materia^ 
et  commistione^  rerum  quandoqueeonfimduntar;  reliquad  omnes 
(quibuB  homines  hactenus  usi  sunt)  aberrationes  sunt^  nee 
debitis  modis  a  rebus  abstractas  et  ezeitatas. 

xvn. 

Nee  minor  est  libido  et  aberratio  in  oonstitnendis  axiomati- 
bus^  quam  in  notionibus  abstrahendis ;  idque  in  ipsis  principiis^ 
qiue  ab  inductione  vulgari  pendent.  At  multo  major  est  in 
axiomatibus  et  propositionibus  inferioribus,  quas  educit  syllo- 
gismus. 

XVIII. 

Quae  adhuo  inventa  sunt  in  seientiis^  ea  hujusmodi  sunt  ut 
notionibus  vulgaribus  f^e  subjaceant;  ut  vero  ad  interiora  et 
remotiora  naturae  penetretur,  necesse  est  ut  tarn  notiones  quam 
axiomata  magis  certa  et  munita  via  a  rebus  abstrahantur; 
atque  omnino  melior  et  certior  intellectus  adoperatio  in  usum 
veniat. 

XIX. 

Duae  viae  sunt^  atque  esse  possunt^  ad  inquirendam  et  inveni- 
endam  veritatem.  Altera  a  sensu  et  particularibus  adrolat  ad 
axiomata  maxime  generalia^  atque  ex  iis  principiis  eorumque 
immota  Teritate  judicat  et  invenit  axiomata  media ;  atque  base 
via  in  usu  est :  altera  a  sensu  et  particularibus  excitat  axiomata, 
ascendendo  eontinenter  et  gradalim,  ut  ultimo  loco  perveniatur 
ad  maxime  generalia ;  quae  via  vera  est,  sed  intentata. 


*  [  Ommissione  in  the  original  edition.  —  J.  S.]  From  the  context  It  la  clear  that 
Bacon  means  that  the  union  of  bodies  of  different  kinds,  by  giving  rise  to  new  quail- 
ties  and  species  intermediate  to  those  for  which  we  have  recognised  names,  tends  to 
confuse  our  ideas  of  the  latter.  I  think  therefore  we  ought  to  read  "  commistione  ** 
for  **  commisslone.**  [The  word  eomnuttio  is  used  elsewhere  by  Bacon ;  see  for  Instance 
IL  13.  §34.  — /.  S,] 
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XX. 

Eandem  ingreditar  viam  (priorem  scilicet)  intellectus  sibi 
permissus^  quam  &cit  ex  ordine  dialecticae.  Gestit  enim  mens 
exilire  ad  magis  generalia,  ut  acquiescat ;  et  post  parvam  moram 
iastidit  ezperientiain.  Sed  haec  mala  demum  aucta  sunt  a  dia- 
lectica,  ob  pompas  disputationmn. 

xxr. 

Intellectus  sibi  permissus^  in  ingenio  sobrio  et  patiente  et 
gravi  (prsBsertim  si  a  doctrinis  receptis  non  impediatur),  tentat 
nonnihil  illam  alteram  viam^  quse  recta  est,  sed  exiguo  profectu ; 
cum  intellectus,  nisi  regatur  et  juvetur,  res  insequalis  sit,  et 
omnino  inhabilia  ad  superandam  rerum  obscuritatem.  ^ 

XXIT. 

Utraque  via  orditur  a  sensu  et  particularibus,  et  acquiescit  in 
maxime  generalibus ;  sed  immensum  quiddam  discrepant ;  cum 
altera  perstringat  tantum  experientiam  et  particularia  curom, 
altera  in  iis  rite  et  ordine  versetur ;  altera  rursus  jam  a  principio 
constituat  generalia  qusedam  abstracta  et  inutilia,  altera  grada- 
tim  exurgat  ad  ea  qu»  revera  naturse  sunt  notiora.* 

XXIII, 

Non  leye  quiddam  interest  inter  human®  mentis  idola  et 
divin»  mentis  ideas ;  hoc  est,  inter  placita  qutedam  inania  et 
veras  signaturas'  atque  impressiones  factas  in  creaturis,  prout 
iuTeniuntur. 

XXIV. 

Nullo  modo  fieri  potest,  ut  axiomata  per  argumentationem 
constituta  ad  inventionem  novorum  operum  valeant;  quia  sub- 

>  I  should  be  inclined  to  translate  this  clause,  *<  since  the  intellect,  if  it  be  not  guided 
and  assisted,  actt  irregularly  (res  insqualis  sit),  and  is  altogether  unequal  to  overcom- 
ing the  obscurity  of  nature."  Thus  in  §  60.  we  meet  with  a  similar  use  of  the  adverb 
••  i$uBqualiter  .•**  — "  temere  et  insequaliter  a  rebus  abstracta  ** — "  rashly  and  irregularly 
abstracted  from  their  ol^ects.**  Or  perhaps,  though  this  translation  would  not  be  free 
from  ol^ection,  inaequalls  might  be  rendered  <*  inadequate  **  or  unequal  to  the  matter 
in  hand. 

'  This  phrase  is  a  scholastic  mistransUtion  of  the  Aristotelian  phrase  if  0^«i  7m»- 
pifuirtpov '  i.  e.  naturally  better  known,  or  naturally  better  fitted  to  be  the  ol^ect  of 
knowledge.  It  is  difficult  to  render  the  phrase  accurately  either  into  Latin  or  into 
English,  because  in  neither  language  is  there  an  acUective  corresponding  to  the  Greek 
yptiptfios;  "notus**  and  ** known**  being  of  course  participles,  and  immediately  suggesting 
the  question,  "known  to  whom  ?  "  [See  note  on  DIstrib.  Operis,  p.  137.  In  his  English 
writings.  Bacon  seems  to  use  the  word  *<  original  *'  as  equivalent  to  <*  naturae  notius.** 
Compare  the  instruction  for  **  freeing  a  direction,**  in  the  Fakriua  Terminus,  with 
the  **  praeceptum  verum  et  perfectum  operandi,**  in  the  Nod.  Org.  U.  4. ;  where  the 
rule  that  **  the  natiuv  discovered  be  more  original  than  the  nature  supposed  and  not 
more  secondary  or  of  the  like  degree,**  in  the  one,  corresponds  with  the  precept 
**  Forma  vera  tails  sit  ut  naturam  datam  ex  fonte  aliquo  essentls  deducat,  quae  inest 
pluribus  et  noHor  eat  naiura  (ut  loquuntur)  quam  ipsa  forma,*'  In  the  other.---y.  S,] 

'  See  note  on  Distr.  Op.  p.  145.--/.  S. 
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tiUtas  natursD  subtilitatem  argumentandi  multis  partibus  superat 
Sed  axiomata  a  pardcularibus  rite  et  ordine  abstracta  nova  par- 
ticolaria  mrsus  &cile  indicant  et  designant;  itaque  scientias 
reddunt  activas. 

XXY. 

Axiomata  quae  in  ueu  sunt  ex  tenui  et  manipulari  expe- 
rientia  et  paucis  particularibus^  quae  ut  plurimum  occurrunt^ 
fluxere ;  et  sunt  fere  ad  mensuram  eorum  facta  et  extenea :  ut 
nil  mirum  sit,  si  ad  noTa  particularia  non  ducant.  Quod  si 
forte  instantia  aliqua  non  prius  animadversa  aut  cognita  se 
offerat,  axioma  distinctione  aliqua  frivola  salvatur,  ubi  emen* 
daii  ipsum  verius  foret. 

XXVI. 

Bationem  humanam  qua  utimur  ad  naturam,  Anticipatwnes 
Natwrm  (quia  res  temeraria  est  et  prsematura)^  at  illam  rationem 
qute  debitis  modis  elicitur  a  rebus^  Interpretationem  NaturtSy 
docendi  gratia  vocare  consuevimus. 

XXVII. 

Anticipationes  satis  firms  sunt  ad  consensum;  quandoqui- 
dem  si  homines  etiam  insanirent  ad  imum  modum  et  conformi- 
ter,  illi  satis  bene  inter  se  congruere  possent. 

XXVIII. 

Quin  longe  validiores  sunt  ad  subeundum  assensum  Anticipa- 
tiones quam  Interpretationes ;  quia  ex  paucis  coUectse,  iisque 
maxime  quse  familiariter  occurrunt,  intellectum  statim  perstrin- 
gunt  et  phantasiam  impleM :  ubi  contra  Interpretationes,  ex 
rebus  admodum  Tariis  et  multimi  distantibus  sparsim  collects, 
intellectum  subito  percutere  non  possunt;  ut  necesse  sit  eas, 
quoad  opiniones,  duras  et  absonas,  fere  instar  mysteriorum  fidei, 
viderL 

XXIX. 

In  scientiis  quse  in  opinionibus  et  placitis  fimdatae  sunt, 
bonus  est  usus  Anticipationum  et  Dialectical ;  quando  opus  est 
fln«eTi«^TTp  subjugare,  non  res. 

XXX. 

Non,  si  onmia  omnium  statum  ingenia  coierint  et  labores 
contulerint  et  transmiserint,  progressus  magnus  fieri  poterit  in 
scientiis  per  Anticipationes ;  quia  errores  radicales,  et  in  prima 
digestione  mentis,  ab  excellentia  functionum  et  remediorum 
sequenlium  non  curantur. 

VOL.  I.  M 
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XXXI. 

Frustra  magnum  expectatur  augmentom  in  scientils  ex 
•uperinductione  et  insitione  noyorum  etapei  yetera ;  sed  instau- 
ratio  facienda  est  ab  imis  fimdamentis,  nisi  libeat  perpetuo  cir« 
cumvolvi  in  orbem^  cum  exili  et  quasi  contemnendo  progressu. 

XXXII. 

Antiquis  authoribus  suus  constat  honos^  atque  adeo  omnibas ; 
quia  non  ii^eniorum  aut  facultatum  inducitur  comparatio,  sed 
yias ;  nosque  non  judicis  sed  indicis  personam  sustinemus. 

XXXIII. 

Nullmn  (dicendum  enim  est  aperte)  recte  fieri  potest  judicium 
nee  de  via  nostra^  nee  de  iis  quae  secundum  cam  inventa  sunt^ 
per  Anticipationes  (rationem  scilicet  qusB  in  usu  est) ;  quia  non 
postiilandum  est  ut  ejus  rei  judicio  stetur,  qu»  ipsa  in  judicium 
Yocatur. 

XXXIV. 

Neque  etiam  tradendi  aut  e^licandi  ea  quad  adducimus 
faciliB  est  ratio ;  quia  qu»  in  se  nova  sunt  intelligentur  tamen 
ex  analogia  veterum*^ 

XXXV. 

Dixit  Borgia  de  expeditione  Gallorum  in  Italiam^  eos  venisse 
cum  creta  in  manibus  ut  diversoria  notarent^  non  cum  armis  ut 
perrumperent' :  itidem  et  nostra  ratio  est^  ut  doctrina  nostra 
animos  idoneos  et  capaces  subintret ;  confutationimi  enim  nullus 
est  U8US5  ubi  de  principiis  et  ipsis  notionibus^  atque  etiam  de 
formis  demonstrationiun^  dissentimus. 

XXXVI. 

Bestat  vero  nobis  modus  tradendi  unus  et  simplex,  ut  homines 
ad  ipsa  particularia  et  eorum  series  et  ordines  adducamus ;  et  ut 
illi  rursus  imperent  sibi  ad  tempus  abnegationem  Notionum,  et 
cum  rebus  ipsis  consuescere  incipiant. 

XXXVII. 

Balio  eorum  qui  acatalepsiam  tenuerunt,  et  Tia  nostra,  initils 

*  For  the  meaning  of  *<  analogia  "  we  note  on  the  Dlstr.  Op.  p.  138. — /.  S, 

*  *•  Diceva  in  quel  tempi  Papa  Alessandro  sesto  che  1  Franced  bavevano  ooreo 
r  Italia  con  gli  speroni  dl  legno  et  pr^sola  col  gesso  1  dieendo  cosi  perche  pigliando  essl 
gli  alloggiamenti  nelle  citti  loro  furieri  segnavano  le  porte  delle  case  col  gesso ;  et  caval- 
eando  per  loro  diporto  i  gentU'  huominl  per  le  tern  i  sollazao  usavano  di  portare  nelle 
acarpette  &  calcagni  certi  stecchi  di  legno  appuntati,  delli  quali  in  vece  dl  speroni  si 
tervivano  per  andare  le  cavalcature.** — Nardil  Vita  di  MtUeapini,  [1597,]  p.  18. 

In  an  epitome  of  tbe  history  of  Charles  the  Eighth,  which  will  be  foond  in  the 
•*  Archives  curieuses  "  of  Cember,  vol.  i.  p.  197.,  and  which  was  apparently  written  about 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  remark  ascribed  to  Alexander  the 
Sixth  by  Nardl  and  Bacon  is  mentioned  as  a  popular  saying. 
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suis  qnodammodo  ooBsentiunt ;  exitu  immeneum  disjunguntur 
et  <^ponimtar.  Bli  enim  nihil  sciri  posse  simpliciter  assenmt ; 
DOS  non  multum  sciri  posse  in  natura^  ea  que  nunc  in  usu  est 
yia:  Terum  illi  exinde  authoritatem  sensus  et  intellectus  de- 
Btrunnt;  nos  auxilia  iisdem  excogitamns  et  subministramus. 

XXXVIII. 

Idola  et  notiones  fals«&  quae  intellectum  huxnanum  jam  occu- 
parunt  atque  in  eo  alte  hasrent,  non  solum  mentee  hominum  ita 
obsident  ut  veritati  aditus  difficilis  pateat ;  sed  etiam  dato  et 
ooncesso  aditu^  ilia  rursus  in  ipsa  instauratione  scientiarum 
OGCurrent  et  molesta  erunt>  nisi  homines  prasmoniti  advereus 
ea  se  quantum  fieri  potest  muniant. 

XXXIX. 

Quatuor  sunt  genera  Idolorum  qua  mentes  humanas  obsi« 
dent.  lis  (docendi  gratia)  nomina  imposuimus;  ut  primum 
genus,  Idola  Tribus ;  secundum,  Idola  Speous ;  tertium,  Idola 
Fori;  quartum,  Idola  Theatri  Tocentur.^ 

XL. 

Excitatio  Notionum  et  Axiomatum  per  Inductionem  veram, 
eet  certe  proprium  remedium  ad  Idola  arcenda  et  summovenda; 
sed  tamen  indicatio  Idolorum  magni  est  usus*  Doctrina  enim 
de  Idolis  similiter  se  habet  ad  Interpretationem  Naturaa,  siout 
doctrina  de  Sophisticis  Elenchis  ad  Pialecticam  vulgarem. 

XLI. 

Idola  Tribus  sunt  fimdata  in  ipsa  natura  hmnana,  atque  in 
ipsa  tribu  sen  gente  hominum.  False  enim  asseritur,  sensum 
humanum  esse  mensuram  rqrum ' ;  quin  contra,  omnes  perce- 
ptiones  tam  sensus  quam  mentis  sunt  ex  analogia  homini^j  non 

'  These  four  idols  bave  been  compared  to  tbe  four  hindrances  to  truth  enumerated 
by  Boger  Bacon.  These  are»  the  use  of  insuilldent  authority,  custom,  popular  opi- 
BdoDs,  and  the  oonoeaUnent  of  ignorance  and  display  of  ^parent  knowledge.  The 
last  two  may  be  likened  to  the  idols  of  the  market-place  and  the  theatre.  3ut  the 
principle  of  the  daasiflcatfon  is  different.  [See  on  this  sutgect  the'  Preface,  p.  90. 
Boger  Bacon's  words  are  as  follows : — 

"Quatuor  vero  maxima  sunt  oomprehendendae  verltatis  offendicula,  qus  omnem 
qnemcunqiie  saplentem  impediunt,  et  viz  aliquem  permittunt  ad  verum  titulum 
saplentis  pervenire:  vis.  flragilis  et  IndlgnflB  auctorltatis  exemplum,  consuetudinis 
dintumltas,  vulgl  sensus  imperlti,  et  propdas  ignorantis  occultatio  cam  ostentatlone 
sapientise  apparentis.  His  omnia  homo  inv^vitur,  omnia  stains  occupatur.  Ifam 
quillbet  singulis  artlbus  vltie  et  studii  et  omnis  negotii  tribus  pessimis  ad  eandem  con- 
elosionem  utitur  argumentis :  sell,  hoc  exempliflcatom  est  per  majores,  hoc  consue- 

tum  est,  hoc  vulgatum  eat,  eiigo  tenendum, Si  vero  luec  tria  refeUantur 

aliquando  magniflcit  ratlonis  potentid,  quartum  semper  in  promptu  est  et  in  ore 
ci^uslibety  ut  quillbet  ignorantiam  suam  ezcuset,  et  licet  nihil  dignum  sclat  lllud  tamen 
magniflcet  imprudenter  [impudenter  ?]  et  sic  saltem  suss  stuUitis  infelici  oolatio  ve* 
ritatera  opprlmat  et  elidat" — Oput  Majus,  L  L  — J.  S,] 

*  Protagoras.     See  Ulppias  M^or. 
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ex  analogia  uniyersL  Estquc  intellectus  humanus  instar  spectili 
inaBqualiB  ad  radios  rerum,  qui  auam  naturam  nature  rerum 
immiscety  eatnque  distorquet  et  inficit. 

XLH. 

Idola  Specus  sunt  idola  hominiB  individuL  Habet  enim 
unusquisque  (praster  aberrationes  naturse  humanas  in  genere) 
specum  sive  cavemam  quandam  individuam,  quae  lumen  naturae 
frangit  et  oorrumpit ;  Tel  propter  naturam  cujusque  propriam 
et  singularem ;  Tel  propter  educationem  et  conTersationem  cum 
aliis;  Tel  propter  lectionem  librorum^  et  authoritates  eorum 
quoe  quisque  colit  et  miratur ;  Tel  propter  differentiae  impres- 
eionum^  prout  occurrunt  in  animo  prasoccupato  et  prasdisposito 
aut  in  animo  aequo  et  sedato,  Tel  ejusmodi ;  ut  plane  epiritus 
humanus  (prout  disponitur  in  hominibus  singulis)  sit  res  Taria^ 
et  omnino  perturbata,  et  quasi  fortuita :  unde  bene  Heraclitus, 
homines  scientias  quaerere  in  minoribus  mundis^  et  non  in  ma- 
jore  sIto  communi.^ 

XLnr. 

Sunt  etiam  Idola  tanquam  ex  contractu  et  societate  human! 
generis  ad  iuTicem^  quae  Idola  Fori,  propter  hominum  oommer- 
ciiun  et  consortium^  appellamus.  Homines  enim  per  sermones 
sociantur ;  at  Terba  ex  captu  Tulgi  imponuntur.  Itaque  mala 
et  inepta  Terborum  impositio  miris  modis  intellectum  obsidet. 
Neque  definitiones  aut  explicationes^  quibus  homines  docti  se 
munire  et  Tindicare  in  nonnullis  consueTerunt,  rem  ullo  modo 
restituunt.  Sed  Terba  plane  Tim  faciunt  intellectui,  et  omnia 
turbant;  et  homines  ad  inanes  et  innimieraa  controTersias  et 
commenta  deducunt. 

XLIV. 

Sunt  denique  Idola  quae  immigrarunt  in  animos  hominum  ex 
diTcrsis  dogmatibus  phUosophiarum^  ac  etiam  ex  perTcrsis  legi- 
bus  demonstrationum ;  quae  Idola  Theatri  nominamus;  quia 
quot  philosophiae  receptee  aut  iuTcntae  sunt^  tot  fabulas  productas 
et  actas  censemus^  quae  mundos  effecerunt  fictitios  et  scenicos. 
Neque  de  his  quae  jam  habentur^  aut  etiam  de  TCteribus  philo- 
sophiis  et  sectis,  tantum  loquimur ;  cum  complures  aliae  ejusmodi 
fabulae  componi  et  concinnari  possint ;  quandoquidem  errorum 
prorsus  diTersorum   causae  sint  nihilominus  fere  communes. 

*  See  Sextos  Empirlcus,  Advernu  Logiew,  I.  §  183. ;  and  compure  U.  §  186.  of  the 
Mine  trcatite. 
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Neque  rursus  de  philosophiis  universalibus  tantum  hoc  intelli* 
gimus^  sed  etiam  de  principiis  et  axiomatibus  compluribus 
scientiamin^  quse  ex  traditione  et  fide  et  neglectu  inTalaerunt; 
Yerum  de  singulis  istis  generibus  idolorum  fusius  et  distinctius 
dicendum  est^  ut  intellectui  hmnano  cautum  sit. 

XLV.* 

Intellectus  humanus  ex  proprietate  sua*  facile  supponit  ma- 
jorem  ordinem  et  aequalitatem  in  rebus  quam  invenit ;  et  cum 
multa  sint  in  natura  monodica'  et  plena  imparitatis^  tamen 
affingit  parallela  et  correspondentia  et  relativa  quae  non  sunt. 
Hinc  commenta  illa^  in  ccelestibus  omnia  rnoveri  per  circulos 
perfectos,  lineis  spiralibus  et  draconibus  ^  (nisi  nomine  tenus) 
prorsus  rejectis.  Hinc  elementum  ignis  ciun  orbe  suo  intro- 
ductum  est^  ad  constituendam  quaternionem  cum  reliquis  tribus, 
quse  Bubjiciuntur  sensuL^  Etiam  dementis  (quae  yocant)  im- 
ponitur  ad  placitimi  decupla  propordo  excessus  in  raritate  ad 
invicem^:  et  hujusmodi  somnia.  Neque  yanitas  ista  tantum 
Talet  in  dogmatibus^  verum  etiam  in  notionibus  simplicibus. 


'  Here,  according  to  the  tripartite  distribution  of  the  "  Pars  Destruens  "  mentioned 
in  the  11 5th  aphorism,  begins  the  first  Redargutlo — Bedargutlo  Bationis  Humane 
Mativ«.— j:  S. 

*  That  is  **  in  accordance  with  the  homogeneity  of  its  own  substance,**  or  as  Bacon 
expresses  it  in  §  52.,  "  ex  nquailtate  substantise  spirltus  humanL" 

*  The  word  which  Bacon  intends  to  use  is,  of  course,  **  monadica; "  but  throughout 
his  writings  he  has  Allen  Into  the  error  of  which  the  text  affords  an  instance. 

*  It  does  not  appear  In  what  sense  Bacon  uses  the  word  **  draco."  In  Its  ordinary 
acceptaUon  in  old  astronomy,  it  denoted  the  great  circle  which  is  approximately  the 
pngection  on  the  sphere  of  the  moon's  orbit  The  ascending  node  was  called  the 
caput  draconis,  and  the  descending  the  cauda  draconis.  The  same  terms  were  occft- 
sionally  applied  to  the  nodes  of  the  planetary  orbits.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Bacon 
intended  to  complain  of  the  r^ection  of  spirals  of  double  curvature,  or  helices,  which 
traced  on  the  suTfiu:e  of  the  sphere  might  represent  inequalities  in  latitude.  Compare 
(Kov.  Org.  II.  48.)  what  is  said  of  the  variations  of  which  the  "  motus  rotationis 
Bpontaneos"  admits. 

*  The  orb  of  the  element  of  flre  was  supposed  to  He 
'above  that  of  the  element  of  air,  and  therefore  might 

be  said  "  non  sutdici  sensuL*'  The  quaternion  of 
elements  follows  directly  fh>m  the  quaternion  of  ele- 
mentary qualities ;  namely,  hot,  cold,  moist,  dry.  For 
these  may  be  combined  two  and  two  in  six  different 
ways ;  two  of  these  combinations  are  r^ected  as  simply 
contradictory  (vix.  hot  and  cold,  moist  and  dry) ;  and 
to  each  of  the  other  combinations  corresponds  one  of 
the  four  elements.    The  diagram  will  illustrate. 

'  This  doctrine  of  the  decupla  ratio  of  density  of  the  elements  was  suggested  by  a 
passage  in  Aristotle  [De  Gen.  et  Cor.  ii.  6.].  It  is  found  in  all  books  of  mediaeval 
physics.  Cf.  the  Margarita  PhilosophiiBt  ix.  c  4.,  or  Alsted's  Encydopadia^  where  It 
Is  thus  expressed:  *<  Proportto  elementorum  ad  se  invicem  ratione  transmutationis  est 
decupla,  ratione  magnitudlnis  non  satis  explorata.**  The  transmatability  of  one 
element  into  another  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Peripatetic  doctrine  of  elements.  It  is 
found  also  in  the  Timmui. 
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XLVI. 
Intdlectus  humanus,  in  iis  qnao  semel  placaerulit  (aut  quia 
recepta  sunt  et  credita^  aut  quia  delectaat),  alia  etiam  omnia 
trahit  ad  suffiragationem  et  conseusum  cum  illis ;  et  lioet  major 
sit  instantiarum  vis  et  copia  quro  oocumint  in  contiariunv 
tamen  eas  aut  non  observat  aut  contemnit  aut  distinguendo 
summovet  et  rejicit,  non  sine  magno  et  pernicioso  prsejudicio^ 
quo  prioribus  illis  syllepsibus  authoritas  maneat  inviolata. 
Itaque  recte  respondit  ille^  qui^  cum  suspensa  tabula  in  templo 
ei  monstraretur  eorum  qui  vota  solverant  quod  naufragii  peri- 
culo  elapsi  sint^  atque  interrogando  premeretur  anne  turn  quidem 
deorum  nimien  agnosceret^  qusesivit  denuo^  At  ubi  sint  iUi 
depicti  qui  post  vota  nuncupata  perierint  f  ^  Eadem  ratio  est 
fere  omnis  superstitionis^  ut  in  astrologids,  in  somniis^  ominibus^ 
nemesibus^  et  hujusmodi ;  in  quibus  homines  delectati  hujus- 
modi  vanitatibus  advertunt  eventus  ubi  implentur^  ast  ubi 
fallunt  (licet  multo  frequentius)  tamen  negligunt  et  praetereunt 
At  longe  subtilius  serpit  hoc  malum  in  philosophiis  et  scientiis ; 
in  quibus  quod  semel  placuit  reliqua  (licet  multo  fimuora  et 
potiora)  inficit  et  in  ordinem  redigit  Quinetiam  licet  abfuerit 
ea  quam  diximus  delectatio  et  vanitas^  is  tamen  humano  in- 
tellectui  error  est  proprius  et  perpetuus,  ut  ma^s  moTeatur  et 
excitetur  affirmativis  quam  negativis;  cum  rite  et  ordine 
-sequum  se  utrique  prsebere  debeat ;  quin  contra,  in  onmi  aziomate 
Tero  constituendo,  major  est  yis  instantiaft  negadvae. 

XLvn. 
Intellectus  humanus  illis  quae  simul  et  subito  mentem  ferire 
et  subire  possunt  maxime  movetur ;  a  quibus  phantasia  impleri 
^  inflari  consueyit;  reliqua  vero  mode  quodam,  licet  imperce- 
ptibili,ita  se  habere  fingit  et  supponit,  quomodo  se  habent  pauca 
ilia  quibus  mens  obsidetur;  ad  ilium  yero  transcursum  ad  in- 
stantias  remotas  et  heterogeneas,  per  quas  axiomata  tanquam 
igne  probantur,  tardus  omnino  intellectus  est  et  inhabilis,  nisi 
hoc  iUi  per  duras  leges  et  violentum  imperium  imponatur. 

.  XLVIII. 

Gliscit  intellectus  humanus,  neque  consistere  aut  acquiescere 
potis  est,  sed  ulterius  petit;  at  frustra.    Itaque  incogitalnle 

>  This  story  is  told  of  Dlagoras  by  Cioero,  De  Nat  Deor.  lu.,  and  of  Diogenes  the 
Cynic  by  Diogenes  Laertlus. 
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est  ut  ait  aliquid  extremum  aut  eztimum  mimdi,  aed  semper 
quasi  necesaario  occurrit  ut  sit  aliquid  ulterius^ :  ueque  rursue 
eogitari  potest  quomodo  ffiternitas  defluxerit  ad  hunc  diem; 
cum  distinctio  ilia  qu»  recipi  consueyit,  quod  sit  infinitum  a 
parte  artte  et  a  parte  post,  nullo  modo  constare  possit;  quia 
inde  sequeretur^  quod  sit  unum  infinitum  alio  infinito  majus, 
atque  ut  consumatur  infinitum,  et  yergat  ad  finitum.  Similis 
est  Bubtilitas  de  lineis  semper  diyisibilibus^,  ex  impotentaacogi- 
tationis.  At  majore  cum  pemicie  intervenit  hsec  impotentia 
mentis  in  inyentione  cauearum :  nam  cum  maxime  wuTersalia  in 
natura  positiva  esse  debeant,  quemadmodum  inveniuntur,  neque 
sunt  rey^ra  causabilia ;  tamen  intellectus  humanus,  nescjus  ao- 
quiescere,  adhuc  appelit  notiora.  Tum  yero  ad  ulteriora  tendens 
ad  proximiora  recidit,  yidelicet  ad  causas  finales,  quae  sunt 
plane  ex  natura  hominis  potius  quam  uniyersi';  atque  ex  hoc 
fonte  j^osophiam  miris  modis  comiperunt.  Est  autem  seque 
imperiti  et  leyiter  philosophantis,  in  maxime  uniyersalibus  cau- 
8am  requirere,  ac  in  subordinatis  et  subaltemis  causam  non 
desiderare.^ 

XJLIX. 

Intellectus  bumanus  luminis  sicci  non  est' ;  sed  recipit  infii- 


>  TbiM  Leflwits  derived  flrom  Uic  principle  of  gofflcleDt  reason  a  proof  of  the  laanlte 
extent  of  the  universe,  alleging  that  If  It  were  of  finite  dimensions  no  reason  could 
be  given  for  Ks  occupying  any  one  region  of  space  rather  than  any  other. 

'  In  the  pbnae  *•  suhttUtas  de  lineis  senu>er  divisihilihus,**  reference  is  made  to  Ari- 
stotle^ who  in  several  places  in  his  writings  (particularly  in  the  tract  ircpl  Myuosv  ypofi' 
idirw)  mataitadns  that  In  theory  every  magnitude  is  divisible  sine  Umite. 

*  This  censure  appears  to  be  expressed  without  sufficient  limitation ;  for  it  is  difiBcult 
to  assent  to  the  assertion  that  the  notion  of  the  final  cause,  considered  generally,  is 
more  ex  natura  hominis  than  that  of  the  efficient  The  sub^ject  is  one  of  wliich  it  Is 
difficult  to  speak  accurately ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  wherever  we  think  that  we  re- 
cognise a  tendency  towards  a  fulfilment  or  realisation  of  an  idea,  there  the  notion  of 
the  final  cause  comes  in.  It  can  only  be  from  inadvertence  that  Professor  Owen  has 
set  the  doctrine  of  the  final  cause  as  it  were  in  antithesis  to  that  of  the  unity  of  type: 
by  the  fbrmer  he  means  the  doctrine  that  the  suitability  of  an  animal  to  its  mode  of 
life  is  the  one  thing  ahned  at  or  intended  in  its  structure.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
Aristotle  would  have  recognised  the  preservation  of  the  type  as  not  less  truly  a  final 
cause  than  the  preservation  of  the  species  or  than  the  well-being  of  the  Individual. 
The  final  cause  connects  itself  with  what  In  the  language  of  modem  German  philo- 
sophy is  expressed  by  the  phrase  *<  the  Idea  in  Nature.'* 

*  loTi  yi^  iewwS^tvcia  tS  h^  yvyvt&cKtiir  rlvtnr  M  firrw  dar^i^w  teal  riimw  9b  8^, 
iKan  yJh  yiip  vewJanwr  AS^oror  &ir<^ci{iy  clwu*  slf  &W€ipo¥  yhp  ha^  fiaill^oi  *  Atrr*  fA-fi^ 
ofSrms  cImu  iarSiti^iP,  —  Metaph.,  ilL  4. 

'  Heraclitus  apud  Flut,  De  Esu  Camium.  This  doctrine  of  Idols  is  spoken  of 
with  great  disrespect  by  Spinoza.  He  asserts  that  neither  Des  Cartes  nor  Bacon  ever 
perceived  the  true  source  of  error,  and  adds :  <<  De  Bacone  parum  dicam,  qui  de 
hie  re  admodum  conftise  loquitur,  et  fere  nihil  probat,  sed  tantum  narrat :  *'  and 
concludes  by  saying,  **  quas  adhuc  alias  causas  adsignat  (he  has  just  enumerated 

M  4 
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Bionem  a  Toluntate  et  affectibus,  id  quod  generat  Ad  quod  vuU 
scientias.  Quod  enim  mavult  homo  verum  esse,  id  potius  cre- 
dit Rejidt  itaque  difficilia,  ob  inquirendi  impatientiam ;  sobria, 
quia  coarctant  spem;  altiora  natur®,  propter  superstitionem ; 
lumen  experientise,  propter  arrogantiam  et  fastum,  ne  videatur 
mens  versari  in  -vilibus  et  fluxis ;  paradoza,  propter  opinionem 
Tulgi ;  denique  innumeris  modis,  iisque  interdum  imperceptibi- 
libus,  affectus  intellectum  imbuit  et  inficit. 

L. 
At  longe  maximum  impedimentum  et  aberratio  intellectus 
humani  provenit  a  stupore  et  incompetentia  et  fallaciis  sen- 
suum ;  ut  ea  qu8B  sensum  feriant,  illis  qusD  sensum  immediate 
non  feriunt,  licet  potioribus,  praBponderent.  Itaque  contem- 
platio  fere  desinit  cum  aspectu;  adeo  ut  rerum  invisibilium 
exigua  aut  nulla  sit  observatio.  Itaque  omnis  operatic  spiri- 
tuum  in  corporibus  tangibilibus  inclusorum  latet,  et  homines 
fugit  Omnis  etiam  subtilior  meta-schematismus  in  partibus 
rerum  crassiorum  (quem  vidgo  alterationem  vocant,  cum  sit 
revera  latio  per  minima)  latet  similiter :  et  tamen  nisi  duo  ista 
quae  diximus  explorata  fuerint  et  in  lucem  producta,  nihil 
magni  fieri  potest  in  natura  quoad  opera.  Kursus  ipsa  natura 
aeris  communis  et  corporum  omnium  quss  aerem  tenuitate 
superant  (quae  plurimasunt)  fere  incognita  est.  Sensus  enim 
per  se  res  infirma  est  et  aberrans ;  neque  organa  ad  amplifican- 
dos  sensus  aut  acuendos  multum  yalent;  sed  omnis  verior  inter- 
pretatio  naturaB  conficitur  per  instantias,  et  experimenta  idonea 
et  apposita ;  ubi  sensus  de  experimento  tantum,  experimentum 
de  natura  et  re  ipsa  judicat.  , 

LI. 

Intellectus  humanus  fertur  ad  abstracta  propter  naturam 
propriam,  atque  ea  quae  fluxa  sunt  fingit  esse  constantia. 
Melius  autem  est  naturam  secare,  quam  abstrahere  ^ ;  id  quod 
Democriti  schola  fecit,  quaB  magis  penetravit  in  naturam  quam 
reliquae.  Materia  potius  considerari  debet,  et  ejus  schematism! 
et  meta-schematismi,  atque  actus  purus,  et  lex  actus  sive 


three  of  the  Idols  of  the  Tribe)  facile  omnes  ad  unlcam  CarteslI  redud  possunt ;  scilicet 
quia  voluntas  humana  est  libera  et  latlor  intellectu ;  slve,  ut  Ipse  Yerulamlus  magis 
concise  loquitur,  quia  Intellectus  luminls  slccl  non  est,  sed  recipit  infUsionem  a  volun- 
tatc."    See  Spinoza  to  Oldenhnrg,  ep.  2.  vol.  il.  p.  146.  of  Bruder's  edition. 

*  *<  Naturam  secare/*  to  dissect  nature  into  her  constituent  parts;    **  Naturam  abs- 
trahere," to  resolve  nature  into  abstractions. 
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motuB ;  FonnsB  eBim  commenta  animi  huxnani  sunt,  nisi  libeat 
leges  illas  actus  Formas  appellare. 

liii. 

Hujusmodi  itaque  sunt  Idola,  qu»  yocamns  Idola  Tribus; 
qu89  ortmn  habent  aut  ex  sequalitate  substantiaB  spiritus  hu- 
mani';  aut  ex  prasoccupatione  ejus;  aut  ab  angustiis  ejus;  aut 
ab  inquieto  motu  ejus ;  aut  ab  infusione  affectuum ;  aut  ab  in- 
competentia  sensuum ;  aut  ab  impressionis  modo. 

liiii. 

Idola  Specus  ortum  .habent  ex  propria  cujusque  natura  et 
animi  et  corporis ;  atque  etiam  ex  educalione,  et  consuetudine, 
et  fortuitis.  Quod  genus  licet  sit  varium  et  multiplex,  tamen 
ea  proponemus  in  quibus  maxima  cautio  est,  quaeque  plurimum 
valent  ad  poUuendum  intellectum  ne  sit  purus. 

LIV. 

Adamant  homines  scientias  et  contemplationes  particulares; 
aut  quia  authores  et  inventores  se  earum  credunt;  aut  quia 
plurimum  in  illis  operaB  posuerunt,  iisque  maxime  assueverunt 
Hujusmodi  vero  homines,  si  ad  philosophiam  et  contemplationes 
uniyersales  se  contulerint,  illns  ex  prioribus  phantasiis  detor- 
quent  et  corrumpunt;  id  quod  maxime  conspicuum  cemitur  in 
Aiistotele,  qui  naturalem  suam  philosophiam  logicas  su»  prorsus 
mancipavit,  ut  eam  fere  inutilem  et  contentiosam  reddiderit 
Chymicorum  autem  genus,  ex  paucis  experimentis  fomacis,  phi- 
losophiam constituerunt  phantasticam  et  ad  pauca  spectantem. 
Quinetiam  Gilbertus,  postquam  in  contemplationibus  magnetis 
se  laboriosissime  exercuisset,  confinxit  statim  philosophiam  con- 
sentaneam  rei  apud  ipsimi  pra^pollcnti. 

LV. 

Maximum  et  velut  radicale  discrimen  ingeniorum,  quoad  phi- 
losophiam et  scientias,  illud  est ;  quod  alia  ingenia  sint  fortiora 
et  aptiora  ad  notandas  rerum  difierentias,  alia  ad  notandas 
rerum  similitudines.  Ingenia  enim  constantia  et  acuta  figere 
contemplationes  et  morari  et  haerere  in  omni  subtilitate  difieren- 
tiarum  possunt:  ingenia  autem  sublimia  et  discursiya  etiam 
tenuissimas  et  catholicas  rerum  similitudines  et  agnoscunt  et 
componimt.  Utrumque  autem  ingenium  facile  labitur  in  exces- 
sum,  prensando  aut  gradus  rerum  aut  umbras. 

'  Compare  Advanc,  of  Learning :  <<  That  the  spirit  of  man  being  of  an  equal  and 
tmiform  substance  doth  usually  suppose  and  feign  in  nature  a  greater  equality  and 
uniformity  than  is  in  truth."  —  J.  S. 
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LTI. 

Reperiimtur  ingenia  alia  in  admirationem  antiqoitatis,  alia  in 
amorem  et  amplexum  novitatis  effusa ;  pauca  vero  ejus  tempera- 
menti  sunt  ut  modum  tenere  possint^  qnin  aut  quae  recte  posita 
43unt  ab  aatiquis  convellant^  ant  ea  contemnant  qusd  recte 
aiFeruntur  a  novis.  Hoc  yero  magno  scientiarum  et  philosophiae 
detnmento  £t ;  quum  studia  potins  dnt  antiquitatis  et  noyitatis, 
quam  judicia;  yeritas  autem  non  a  felicitate  temporis  alicujus, 
quae  res  yaria  est,  sed  a  lumine  naturae  et  experientiae,  quod 
setemum  est^  petenda  est.  Itaque  abneganda  sont  ista  studia, 
et  yidendum  ne  intellectus  ab  UIib  ad  consensum  abripiatur. 

LVII. 

Contemplationes  naturae  et  coiporum  in  eimplidtate  sua, 
intellectum  frangunt  et  comminuunt*:  contemplationes  yevo 
naturae  et  corporum  in  compositione  et  configuratione  sua, 
intellectum  stupefaciunt  et  scdyunt.'  Id  optime  cemitur  in 
Bchola  Leucippi  et  Democriti',  collata  cum  reliquis  philosophiis. 
Ula  enim  xta  yersatur  in  particulis  rerum,  ut  fabricaa  fere 
ncgligat:  reliquae  autem  ita  fabricas  intaentur  attonitae,  ut  ad 
sunpHcitatem  naturae  non  penetrent.  Itaque  altemandae  sunt 
contemplationes  istae  et  yicisdm  sumendae;  ut  intellectus 
reddatur  simul  penetrans  et  capax,  et  eyitentur  ea  quae  dizimus 
incommoda  atque  Idola  ex  iis  proyenientia. 

LVim 

Talis  itaque  esto  prudentia  contemplatiya  in  arcendis  et 
summoyendis  Idolis  Specus;  quae  aut  ex  praedominantia,  aut 
ex  excessu  compositionis  et  diyisionis,  aut  ex  studiis  erga  tem- 
pora,  aut  ex  objectis  largis  et  minutier,  maxime  ortum  habent. 
Generaliter  autem  pro  suspecto  habendum  imicuique  rerum 
naturam  contemplanti,  quicquid  intellectum  suum  potissimum 
capit  et  detinet ;  tantoque  major  adhibenda  in  hujusmodi  placitis 
est  cautio,  ut  intellectus  seryetur  aequus  et  purus. 

LIX, 

At  Idola  Fori  omnium  molestissima  sunt ;  quae  ex  fcedere  yer- 
borum  et  nominum  se  insinuarunt  in  intellectum.  Credunt 
-enun  homines  rationem  suam  yerbis  imperare ;  sed  fit  etiam  ut 
yerba  yim  suam  super  intellectum  retorqueant  et  reflectant; 

>  i.  tf.  Break  up  the  understanding  and  distract  it  in  minute  observation  of  the 
parts,  ^—t/l  S, 
'  t.  e.  Astonish  and  dissolve  It  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  talce  in  the  whole. — /.  S. 
*  That  is,  in  the  Atomistn 
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quod  philosoi^iiain  et  adentias  reddidit  aof^dcis  et  inaetinuL 
Verba  autem  plemnque  ex  capta  vulgi  induntur^  atque  per 
lineas  Ytilgari  intellectui  maadme  conspicuas  res  secant  Quum 
autem  intellectus  acotior  aut  observatio  diligentior  eas  lineas 
transferre  yelit,  ut  illaB  sint  magis  secundum  natnram,  verba 
obstrepunt.  Unde  fit  nt  magnae  et  solennes  disputationes  ho- 
minum  doctorom  siepe  in  controversias  circa  verba  et  nomina 
desinant;  a  qxdbus  (ex  more  et  prudentia  madiematicarum)  in* 
cipere  consiiltius  foret,  casque  per  definitiones  in  ordinem  redi- 
gere.  Qusb  tamen  definiticmes,  in  naturalibus  et  materiatis, 
huic  male  mederi  non  possunt;  quoniam  et  ip8»  definitiones 
ex  verbis  constant,  et  verba  gignunt  verba :  adeo  nt  necesse  sit 
ad  instantias  particulares  earumque  series  et  ordines  recxirrere ; 
ut  mox  dicemus,  quum  ad  modum  et  rationem  constituendi 
noliones  et  axiomata  deventum  fuerit 

LX, 

Idola  quae  per  verba  intellectui  imponuntur  duorum  generum 
sunt.  Aut  enim  sunt  rerum  nomina  quse  non  sunt  (quemadmo- 
dum  enim  sunt  res  quae  nomine  carent  per  inobservationem^ 
ita  sunt  et  nomina  quae  carent  rebus  per  suppositionem  phan- 
tastioam) ;  aut  sunt  nomina  rerum  quae  sunt,  sed  confusa  et  male 
terminata,  et  temere  et  inaequaliter  a  rebus  abstracta.  Prioris 
generis  sunt  Fortuna,  Primum  Mobile,  Planetarum  Orbes,  Ele- 
mentum  Ignis,  et  hujusmodi  commenta,  quae  a  vanis  et  falsis 
theoriis  ortmn  habent.  Atque  hoc  genus  Idolorum  facilius 
ejicitur,  quia  per  constantem  abnegationem  et  antiquationem 
theoriarum  exterminari  possunt 

At  alteram  genus  perplexum  est  et  alte  baerens;  quod  ex 
mala  et  imperita  abstractione  excitatur.  Exempli  gratia, 
accipiatur  aliquod  verbum  {Humidum^  si  placet),  et  videamus 
quomodo  sibi  constent  quae  per  hoc  verbum  significantur ; 
et  invenietur  verbum  istud  Humidum  nihil  aliud  quam  nota 
conftisa  diversarum  actionimi,  quae  nullam  constantiam  aut 
reductionem  patiuntur.  Significat  enim  et  quod  circa  aliud 
corpus  facile  se  circumfundit ;  et  quod  in  se  est  indeterminabile, 
nee  consistere  potest ;  et  quod  facile  cedit  undique ;  et  quod 
facile  se  dividit  et  dispergit;  et  quod  facile  se  unit  et  colligit; 
et  quod  facile  fluit  et  in  motu  ponitur ;  et  quod  alteri  corpori 
facile  adhaeret,  idque  madefacit;  et  quod  facile  reducitur  in 
liquidum,  sive  colUquatur,  cum  antea  consisteret  Itaque  cum 
ad  hujus  nominis  praedicationem  et  impositionem  ventum  sit,  A 
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alia  accipias,  flaimna  humida  est ;  si  alia  accipias,  aer  hamidu9 
non  est;  si  alia,  pulvis  minutas  humidus  est;  si  alia,  vitrum 
humidum  est;  ut  facile  appareat  istam  notionem  ex  aqua  tan- 
turn  et  communibus  et  vulgaribus  liquoribus,  absque  ulla  debita 
verificalione,  temere  abstractam  esse. 

In  verbis  autem  gradus  sunt  quidam  pravitatis  et  erroris. 
Minus  vitiosum  genus  est  nominum  substantisB  alicujus,  pra^ 
sertim  specierum  infimarum  et  bene  deductarum  (nam  notio 
Cretse,  Luti,  bona;  Terrse  mala);  vitiosius  genus  est  actionum, 
ut  Generate,  Corrumpere,  Alterare :  viliosissimum  qualitatum 
(exceptis  objectis  sensus  immediatis),  ut  Gravis,  Levis,  Tenuis^ 
Densi,  etc  ;  et  tamen  in  omnibus  istis  fieri  non  potest,  quin  sint 
alice  notiones  aliis  paulo  meliores,  prout  in  sensum  humanum 
incidit  rerum  copia.' 

LXI. 

At  Idola  Theatri  innata  non  sunt,  nee  occulto  insinuata  in 
intellectum ;  sed  ex  fabulis  theoriarum  et  perversis  legibus  de- 
monstrationum  plane  indita  et  recepta.  In  his  autem  confutatio- 
nes  tentare  et  suscipere  consentaneum  prorsus  non  est  illis  qu89 
a  nobis  dicta  sunt.  Quum  enim  nee  de  principiis  consentiamus 
nee  de  demonstrationibus,  toUitur  omnis  argumentatio.  Id  vcro 
bono  fit  fato,  ut  antiquis  suus  constet  honos.  Nihil  enim  illis 
detrahitur,  quum  de  via  omnino  qua&stio  sit  Claudus  enim  (ut 
dicitur)  in  via  antevertit  cursorem  extra  viam.  Etiam  illud 
manifesto  liquet,  current!  extra  viam,  quo  habilior  sit  et  velo- 
cior,  eo  majorem  contingcre  aberrationem. 

Nostra  vero  inveniendi  scientias  ea  est  ratio,  ut  non  multum 
ingeniorum  acumini  et  robori  relinquatur ;  sed  que  ingenia  et 
intellectus  fere  exasquet.  Quemadmodum  enim  ad  hoe,  utlinea 
recta  fiat  aut  circulus  perfectus  describatur,  multum  est  in  con- 
stantia  et  exercitatione  manus,  si  fiat  ex  vi  manus  propria ;  sin 
autem  adhibeatur  regula  aut  circinus,  parum  aut  nihil ;  omnino 
similis  est  nostra  ratio.  Licet  autem  coniutationum  particula- 
rium  nullus  sit  usus,  de  scctis  tamen  et  generibus  hujusmodi 
theoriarum  nonnihil  dicendum  est ;  atque  etiam  paulo  post  de 
signis  exterioribus,  quod  se  male  habeant ;  et  postremo  de  causis 


1  Here,  according  to  the  tripartite  distribution  of  the  sulucct  mentioned  in  aphorism 
1]5,  the  arst  of  the  three  Redargutiones  ends.  The  following  aphorisms  fh)m  61 
to  115  contain  the  two  others,  Rcdargutlo  Philosophiarum  and  Rcdargutio  Demon^ 
Btratlonom,  which  are  not  kept  quite  separate.  The  69th  and  70th  aphorisms  btlong 
especially  to  the  last — J,  S. 
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tantse  infelicitatiB  et  tarn  diutumi  et  generalis  in  errore  consen* 
8U8 ;  ut  ad  vera  minuB  difficilis  sit  aditus,  et  intellectus  humanus 
volentius  expurgetur  et  Idola  dinuttat. 

Idola  Theatric  sive  theoriarum^  multa  sunt,  et  multo  plura 
esse  possiint,  et  aliquando  fortasse  erunt.  Nisi  enim  per  multa 
jam  ssecula  hominum  ingenia  circa  reli^onem  et  theologiam 
occupata  fiiissent,  atque  etiam  politi»  civiles  (prsesertim  mo- 
narchies) ab  istiusmodi  novitatibus,  etiam  in  contemplationibus, 
essent  aversse ;  ut  cum  periculo  et  detrimento  fortunarum  sua- 
rum  in  illas  homines  incumbant,  non  solum  prsemio  destituti, 
sed  etiam  contemptui  et  invidisd  expositi ;  complures  alias  pro- 
culdubio  philosophiarum  et  theoriarum  sectsB,  similes  illis  quse 
magna  yarietate  olim  apud  Grsecos  floruerunt,  introductse  fuis- 
sent.  Quemadmodum  enim  super  phsenomena  a^theris  plura 
themata  coeli  confingi  possunt ;-  similiter,  et  multo  magis,  super 
phasnomena  philosophise  fundari  possunt  et  constitui  yaria  do- 
gmata. Atque  hujusmodi  theatri  fabulas  habent  etiam  illud 
quod  in  theatre  poetarum  usu  yenit,  ut  narrationes  fictas  ad 
scenam  narrationibus  ex  historia  yeris  concinniores  sint  et  ele- 
gantiores,  et  quales  quis  magis  yellet 

In  genere  autem,  in  materiam  philosophias  sumitur  aut  multum 
ex  paucis  aut  parum  ex  multis ;  ut  utrinque  philosophia  super 
experientias  et  naturalis  historias  nimis  angustam  basin  fundata 
sit,  atque  ex  paucioribus  quam  par  est  pronimciet.  Bationale 
enim  genus  philosophantium  ex  experientia  arripiunt  yaria  et 
yulgaria,  eaque  neque  certo  comperta  nee  diligenter  examinata 
et  pensitata;  reliqua  in  meditatione  atque  ingenii  agitatione 
ponunt. 

Est  et  aliud  genus  philosophantium,  qid  in  paucis  experi- 
mentis  sedulo  et  accurate  elaborarunt,  atque  inde  philosophias 
educere  et  confingere  ausi  sunt ;  reliqua  miris  modis  ad  ea 
detorquentes. 

Est  et  tertium  genus  eorum,  qui  theologiam  et  traditiones  ex 
fide  et  yeneratione  immiscent;  inter  quos  yanitas  nonnullorum 
ad  petendas  etderiyandas  scientias  a  Spiritibus  scilicet  et  Geniis 
deflexit ;  ita  ut  stirps  errorum,  et  philosophia  falsa,  genere  tri- 
plex sit:  Sophistica,  Empirica,  et  Superstitiosa. 

Prinu  generis  exemplum  in  Aristotele  maxime  conspicuum 
est,  qui  philosophiam  naturalem  dialectica  sua  corrupit ;  quum 


^  I 
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mimdiim  ex  categoriis  effecerit;  aium»  hunmanj  nobilissmiii 
substuitise,  genug  ex  yodbus  BecundaB  intentionis  tribnerit  ^ ; 
negotium  Densi  et  Ran,  per  quod  corpora  Bubeunt  majores  et 
ininores  dimensiones  sive  spatia;,  per  frigidam  difitinctionem 
Aetna  et  Potenti»*  transegerit ;  motum  singulis  ooiporibus 
unieum  et  proprium  \  et  A  participent  ex  alio  motu  id  aliimde 
moyeri,  asseruerit ;  et  innumera  alia,  {»ro  arbitrio  suo^  natum 
rerum  imposuerit:  magis  ubique  sollicitus  quomodo  quis  re- 
epondendo  se  explicet^  et  aliquid  reddatur  in  verbis  positiyunij 
quam  de  interna  rerum  veritate ;  quod  etiam  optime  se  ostendit 
in  comparatione  philosophise  ejus  ad  alias  philosophias  quas 
apud  Gnecos  celebrabantur.  Habent  enim  Homoiomera  Anaxa- 
gorse^  Atomi  Leucippi  et  Demooriti,  Coelum  et  Terra  Parmeni- 
dis,  Lis  et  Amicitia  Empedoclis>  Besolutio  corporum  in  adiapho- 
ram  naturam  ignis  et  Beplicatio  eorundem  ad  densum  Heraelitt, 
aliquid  ex  philosopho  naturali,  et  rerum  naturam  et  experientiam 
et  corpora  sapiunt;  ubi  Aristotelis  Phjsica  nihil  aliud  quam 
dialecticsd  voces  plerunque  sonet ;  quam  etiam  in  Metaphjsicia 
sub  solenniore  nomine,  et  ut  ma^s  scilicet  realis,  non  nominalis, 
retractavit  Neque  illud  quenquam  moveat,  quod  in  libris  ejus 
de  animalibus,  et  in  problematibus,  et  in  aliis  suis  tractatibus, 
versatio  frequens  sit  in  experimentis. '  Hie  enim  prius  decre- 
verat,  neque  experientiam  ad  constituenda  decreta  et  axiomata 
rite  consuluit;  sed  postquam  pro  arbitrio  suo  decrevisset,  ex- 
perientiam ad  sua  placita  tortam  circumducit  et  captivam;  ut 
hoc  etiam  nomine  magis  accusandus  sit,  quam  sectatores  ejus 
modemi  (scholasticorum  philosophorum  genus)  qui  experientiam 
omnino  deseruerunt. 

LXIV, 

At  philosophiaa  genus  Empirioum  placita  magis  deformia  et 
monstrosa  educit,  quam  Sophisticum  aut  rationale  genus ;  quia 
non  in  luce  notionum  vulgariimi  (quce  licet  tenuis  sit  et  super- 
ficialis,  tamen  est  quodammodo  imiversalis  et  ad  multa  pertinens) 

1  Thlfl  oenture  nhn  to  ArUtotle*B  definition  of  the  aoul,  I>€jnima,i\.  I., — ^rp4ni 
irrt\4xtM  ctiitaros  ^wrueov  opytunicov, — in  which  the  word  Entelecheia  Is,  as  the 
•cholastic  commentaton  remark,  assigned  as  the  genus  to  which  the  soul  is  referred. 

*  The  *'  frigida  dlstinctio  actus  et  potentlsB  **  refers  apparently  to  the  Pkg9.  Auae. 
iv.  c  6. ;  where  it  is  said  that  water  is  air  in  potentla,  and  vice  yersft.  Tlie  possi- 
bility of  their  reciprocal  transmutation  Bacon  does  not  appear  to  have  doubted  of. 
[With  reference  to  this  censure  of  Aristotle,  see  the  preface  to  the  HiMtoria  Demi  tt 
Mart— J.  5.] 

*  **  Simpllcls  corporis  simpUcem  ease  motum  **  is  an  important  principle  in  Aristo- 
telian physics,  as  one  of  the  ba«es  on  which  the  system  of  the  universe  was  made  to 
depend.     See,  for  instance,  Melanchthon's  Initia  Doctr,  Physica,  p.  41 
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ged  in  pUnoomm  experimentomm  angastiis  et  obscnritate 
fundatnm  est  Itaque  talis  philosophia  illis  qui  in  hujosmodi 
ezperimentis  quotidie  versantur  atque  ex  ipsis  phantasiam 
ecmtaminamnt  probabilis  Tidetor,  et  quasi  certa;  caeteris,  in- 
credibilis  et  yana.  Ctgus  exemplum  notabile  est  in  chymicis, 
eommque  dogmatibus;  alibi  autem  vix  hoc  t^npore  invenitor^ 
nisi  forte  in  pbilosophia  6ilberti«  Sed  tsmen  circa  hujosmodi 
philosophias  caotio  nnUo  modo  prsetermittenda  erat ;  quia  mente 
jam  prsDYidemus  et  auguramur^  si  quando  homines,  nostris 
monitis  excitati,  ad  experientiam  se  serio  contulerint  (valere 
jussis  doctrinis  sophisticis),  turn  demum  propter  pnematuram  et 
pneproperam  intellectus  festinationem,  et  saltum  sive  volatnm 
ad  generalia  et  rerum  principia,  fore  ut  magnum  ab  hujusmodi 
philosophiis  periculum  immineat;  cui  male  etiam  nunc  obviam 
ire  debemus. 

LXV. 

At  corruptio  philosophis  ex  Superstitione  et  Aeologia  ad- 
mista,  latins  omnino  patet,  et  plurimum  mali  infert,  aut  in 
plulosophias  integras  aut  in  earum  partes.  Humanus  enim 
intellectus  non  minus  impressionibus  phantasi»  est  obnoxius, 
quam  impressionibus  Yulgarium  notionum.  Pugnax  enim  genus 
philosophic  et  Sophisticum  illaqueat  intellectum:  at  illud 
alterum  phantasticum  et  tumidum,  et  quasi  Poeticum,  magis 
blanditur  intellectoL  Inest  enim  homini  qmedam  intellectus 
ambitio,  non  minor  quam  voluntatis ;  pxiesertim  in  ingeniis  altis 
et  elevatis. 

Hujus  autem  generis  exemplum  inter  Ghnecos  illucesoit, 
pr»cipue  in  Pythagora,  sed  cum  superstitione  magis  crassa  et 
onerosa  conjunctum;  at  periculosius  et  subtilius  in  Platone, 
atque  ejus  schola.  Invenitur  etiam  hoc  genus  mali  in  partibus 
philosophiarum  reliquarum,  introducendo  formas  abstractas,  et 
causas  finales,  et  causas  primas;  omittendo  ssepissime  medias, 
et  hujusmodi.  Huic  autem  rei  smnma  adhibenda  est  cautio. 
Pessima  enim  res  est  errormn  Apotheosis,  et  pro  peste  intellectus 
habenda  est,  si  yanis  accedat  yeneratio.  Huic  autem  vanitati 
nonnulli  ex  modemis  summa  levitate  ita  indulsenmt,  ut  in 
primo  capitulo  Creneseos  et  in  libro  Job  et  aliis  scripturis 
sacris,  philosophiam  naturalem  fimdare  conati  sint;  inter  viva 
gutBrentes  mortua.  Tantoque  magis  hsBC  yanitas  inhibenda 
yenit  et  coercenda,  quia  ex  divinorum  et  humanorum  malesana 
admistione  non  solum  educitur  philosophia  phantastica,  sed 
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etiam  religio  hsdretica.  I  Itaque  salutare  admodum  est^  si  mente 
aobria  fidei  tantum  dentur  qua  fidei  eunt.'( 

LXVI. 

Et  de  malis  authoritatibus  philosophianim,  qiue  aut  in  yuI- 
garibuB  notionibusj  aut  in  paucis  experimentis,  aut  in  super- 
stitione  fundatae  sunt,  jam  dictum  est.  Dicendum  porro  est  et 
de  yitiosa  materia  contemplationum,  prassertim  in  philosophia 
naturalL  Inficitur  autem  intellectus  humanus  ex  intuitu  eorum 
quae  in  artibus  mechanicis  fiunt,  in  quibus  corpora  per  com- 
positiones  aut  separationes  ut  plurimum  alterantur;  ut  cogitet 
simile  quiddam  etiam  in  natura  rerum  uniyersali  fieri.  Undo 
fluxit  commentum  illud  Elementorum,  atque  illorum  concursu, 
ad  constituenda  corpora  naturalia.  Rursus,  quum  homo  naturao 
libertatem'  contempletur,  inciditin  species  rerum,  animalium, 
plantarum,  mineralium ;  unde  facile  in  eam  labitur  cogitationem, 
ut  existimet  esse  in  natura  quasdam  formas  rerum  primarias, 
quas  natura  educere  molitur,  atque  reliquam  varietatem  ex  im- 
pedimentis  et  aberratiouibus  naturae  in  opere  suo  conficiendo,  aut 
ex  diversarum  specierum  conflictu  et  transplantatione  alterius 
in  alteram,  provenire.  Atque  prima  cogitatio  qualitates  primas 
elementares,  secxmda  proprietates  occultas  et  virtutes  specifieas, 
nobis  peperit';  quarum  utraque  pertinet  ad  inania  contempla- 
tionum  compendia,  in  quibus  acquiescit  animus  et  a  solidioribus 
avertitur.  At  medici,  in  secundis  rerum  qualitatibus  et  opera- 
tionibus,  attrabendi,  repellendi,  attenuandi,  inspissandi,  dila- 
tandi,astriDgendi,  discutiendi,  maturandi,  et  hujusmodi,  operam 
prasstant  meliorem;  atque  nisi  ex  illis  duobus  (quas  dixi) 
compendiis  (qualitatibus  scilicet  elementaribus,  et  yirtutibus 
specificis)  ilia  altera  (quae  recte  notata  sunt)  corrumperent, 
reducendo  ilia  ad  primas  qualitates  earumque  mixturas  subtiles 
et  incommensurabiles,  aut  ea  non  producendo  cum  majore  et 
diligentiore  observatione  ad  qualitates  tertias  et  quartas,  sed 
contemplationem  intempestiye  abrumpendo,  illi  multo  melius 
profecissent.     Neque  hujusmodi  virtutes  (non  dico  eaedem,  sed 

>  Comi»are  Kepler*B  phrase :  **  Missum  fodat  Spiritum  Sanctuin,  Deque  fflum  In 
scholas  ptaysicas  cum  ludlbrio  perirahat." — De  Sielid  MartU  Prafat, 

*  That  is,  nature  acting  freely,  in  opposition  to  nature  constrained  by  the  con- 
ditions of  our  experiments. 

•  The  elementary  qualities  are  four  in  number, — ^hot,  cold,  dry,  moist ;  and  It  is 
by  combining  them  two  and  two  that  the  Peripatetic  conception  of  the  nature  of 
each  element  is  formed.  Thus  fire  is  hot  and  dry,  water  cold  and  moist,  &c.  All  the 
other  qualities  of  bodies,  which  result  from  the  combination  and  mutual  modification 
of  the  elementary  and  primary  qualities,  were  called  secondary  qualities. 
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ffimiles)  In  humani  corporis  medicinis  tantum  exquirendae  sunt; 
sed  etiam  in  cseterorum  corporum  naturalium  mutationibus. 

Sed  multo  adhuc  majore  com  malo  fit,  quod  quiescentia 
rerum  principia,  ex  quibus,  et  non  moventia,  per  gucB,  res  fiunt, 
contemplentur  et  inquirant  Ilia  enim  ad  sermonea,  ista  ad 
opera  spectant.  Neque  enim  yulgares  illae  difEerentiee  Motus, 
qu»  in  naturali  philosopliiarecepta  notantur,  Generationis,  Cor- 
ruptionis,  Augmentationis,  Diminutionis,  Alterationis,  et  La* 
tionis,  ullius  sunt  pretii.'  Quippe  hoc  sibi  volunt;  si  corpus,  alias 
non  mutatum,  loco  tamen  moveatur,  hoc  Lationem  esse;  si  ma- 
nente  et  loco  et  specie,  qualitate  mutetur,  hoc  Alterationem  esse ; 
si  vero  ex  ilia  mutatione  moles  ipsa  et  quantitas  corporis  non 
eadem  maneat,  hoc  Augmentationis  et  Diminutionis  motum 
esse;  m  eatenus  mutentur  ut  speciem  ipsam  et  substantiam 
mutent  et  in  alia  migrent,  hoc  Generationem  et  Corruptionem 
esse.  At  ista  mere  popularia  sunt,  et  nullo  modo  in  naturam 
penetrant;  suntque  mensurss  et  periodi  tantum,  non  species 
motus.  Lmuimt  enim  illud  hucusque,  et  non  quomodo  vel  ex 
quo  fanten  Neque  enim  de  corporiun  appetitu,  aut  de  partium 
eorum  processu,  aliquid  significant;  sed  tantum  quum  motua 
ille  rem  aliter  ac  prius,  crasso  modo,  sensui  exhibeat,  inde  divi- 
sionem  suam  auspicantur.  Etiam  quum  de  causis  motuum 
aliquid  ugnificare  volunt,  atque  divisionem  ex  illis  instituere, 
differentiam  motus  naturalis  et  violenti,  maxima  cum  socordia, 
introducunt ;  qiue  et  ipsa  omnino  ex  notione  Yulgari  est ;  cum 
omnis  motus  yiolentus  etiam  naturalis  revera  sit,  scilicet  cum 
externum  ef&ciens  naturam  alio  modo  in  opere  ponet  quam  quo 
prius. 

At  hisce  omissis;  si  quis  (exempli  gratia)  observayerit, 
inesse  corporibus  appetitum  contactus  ad  invicem,  ut  non 
patiantur  unitatem  naturae  prorsus  dirimi  aut  abscindi,  ut 
vacuum  detur ;  aut  si  quis  dicat,  inesse  corporibus  appetitum 
se  recipiendi  in  naturalem  suam  dimensionem  vel  tensuram,  ut 
A  ultra  earn  aut  citra  earn  comprimantur  aut  distrahantur, 
Btatim  in  yeterem  splueram  et  exporrectionem  suam  se  recupe- 
rare  et  remittere  moliantur ;  aut  si  quis  dicat,  inesse  corporibus 
appetitum  congregationis  ad  massas  connaturalium  suorum, 
denaorum  videlicet  versus  orbem  terras,  tenuiorum  et  rariorum 
versus  ambitum  coeli;  luec  et  hujusmodi  vere  physica  sunt 

>  lo  the  FhfncMt  Aristotle  does  Dot  reckon  Generation  and  Corruption  as  kinds  of 
motion.    Bacon's  enumeration  is  tliat  given  in  the  Categoriet. 

VOL.  I.  N 
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genera  motuum ;  at  ilia  altera  plane  logica  sunt  et  scholastica^ 
nt  ex  hac  collatione  eorum  manifesto  liquet. 

Neque  minus  etiam  malum  est,  quod  in  pfailosopKiis  et  con- 
templationibus  suis,  in  principiis  rerum  atque  ultimitatibus 
naturae  investigandis  et  tractandis  opera  insumatur ;  cum  omnis 
utilitas  et  facultas  operandi  in  mediis  consistat.  Hinc  fit,  ut 
abstrahere  naturam  homines  non  desinant,  donee  ad  materiam 
potentialem  et  informem  ventum  fuerit;  nee  rursus  secare 
naturam  desinant,  donee  perventum  fuerit  ad  atomum ;  quas^ 
etiamsi  vera  essent,  tamen  ad  juvandas  hominum  fortunas 
parum  possunt.^ 

LXVII, 

Danda  est  etiam  cautio  intelleetui  de  intemperantils  philoso- 
phiarum,  quoad  assensum  prssbendum  sut  cohibendum;  quia 
hujusmodi  intemperantice  videntur  Idok  figere,  et  quodammodo 
perpetuare,  ne  detur  aditus  ad  ea  summovenda. 

Duplex  autem  est  exoessus :  alter  eorum  qui  &cile  pronun- 
eiant,  et  scientias  reddunt  positivas  et  magistrales;  alter  eorum 
qui  Acatalepsiam  introduxerunt,  et  inquisitionmn  vagam  sine 
termino ;  quorum  primus  intellectum  deprimit,  alter  enervat. 
Nam  Aristotelis  philosophia,  postquam  ceteras  philosophias 
(more  Ottomanorum  erga  fratres  sues)  pugnacibus  confutationi- 
bus  contrucidasset,  de  singulis  pronuHoiavit ;  et  ipse  rursus 
qusestiones  ex  arbitrio  suo  subomat,  deinde  confieit;  ut  omnia 
certa  sint  et  decreta;  quod  etiam  apud  successiones  suas  valet, 
et  in  usu  est* 

At  Platonis  schola  Acatalepsiam  introduxit/primo  tanquam 
per  jocum  et  ironiam,  in  odium  veterum  sophistarum,  Prota- 
gorse.  Hippies,  et  reliquorum,  qui  nihil  tam  verebantur  quam 
ne  dubitare  de  re  aliqua  viderentur.'  At  Nova  Academia 
Acatalepsiam  dogmatizavit,  et  ex  professo  tenuit.  Quse  licet 
honestior  ratio  sit  quam  pronunciandi  licentia,  quum  ipsi  pro  se 
dicant  se  minime  confundere  inquisitionem,  ut  Pyrrho  fecit  et 
Epheotici,  sed  habere  quod  sequantur  ut  probabile,  licet  non 
faabeant  quod  teneant  ut  verum ;  tamen  postquam  animus  huma- 


*  The  coiistractlon  of  this  sentence  is  somewhat  abrupt  The  relative  quas  must 
be  referred  to  some  such  antecedent  as  "  doctrines  of  tUs  character ;  **  and  ibr  jjottmU 
we  ought  to  read  potsent.  For  the  antithesis  between  abstrahere  and  secare,  see  §  51. 
The  first  part  of  Bacon's  censore  refers  to  Aristotle. 

'  "  Turn  Vellelus,  fidenter  sane,  ut  solcnt  istt,  nihil  tarn  verens  quam  ne  dubttare 
aliqua  de  re  yideretur ;  tanquam  modo  ex  Deorum  concilio  et  ez  Epicuri  intermundiis 
descendiaeet ;  Audite,  inquit,"  &c.  —  Cte.  De  Nat.  Dear.  i.  c  8. 
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nils  de  yeritate  invenienda  eemel  desperayerit,  omnino  omnia 
fiunt  languidiora :  ex  quo  fit,  ut  deflectant  homines  potius  ad 
amoenas  disputationes  et  discursus,  et  rerum  quasdam  peragra- 
tiones,  quam  in  seyeritate  inquisitionis  se  sustineant  Yerum 
quod  a  principio  diximus,  et  perpetuo  agimus,  sensui  et  intel- 
lectui  humano  eorumque  infirmitati  autboritas  non  est  dero- 
ganda,  sed  auxiHa  prssbenda. 

LXVIII. 

Atque  de  Idolorum  singulis  generibus,  eorumque  apparatu 
jam  diximus ;  quae  omnia  constanti  et  solenni  decreto  sunt  ab- 
n^anda  et  renuncianda,  et  intellectus  ab  iis  omnino  liberandus 
est  et  ezpurgandus ;  ut  non  alius  fere  sit  aditus  ad  regnum  homi- 
nis,  quod  fundatur  in  scientiis,  quam  ad  regnuiii  ccelorumj  in 
quod,  nisi  sub  persona  infantisy  intrare  non  datur. 

LXIX. 

At  prayse  demonstrationes,  Idolorum  yeluti  munitiones  qu»- 
dam  sunt  et  prsssidia ;  eseque  quas  in  dialecticis  babemus  id  fere 
agunt,  ut  mundum  plane  cogitationibus  humanis,  eogitationes 
auteln  yerbis,  addicant  et  mancipent.  Demonstrationes  yero 
potentia  quadam  philosophise  ips»  sunt  et  scientise.  Quales 
enim  ese  sunt,  ac  prout  rite  aut  male  institutse,  tales  sequuntur 
philosophise  et  contemplationes.  Fallunt  autem  et  incompe- 
tentes  sunt  esa  quibus  ulimur  in  uniyerso  illo  processu  qui  a 
sensu  et  rebus  ducit  ad  axiomata  et  conclusiones.  Qui  quidem 
processus  quadruplex  est,  et  vitia  ejus  totidem.  Prime,  im- 
pressiones  sensus  ipsius  yitiossB  sunt ;  sensus  enim  et  destituit 
et  &Ilit  At  destitutionibus  substitutiones,  fallaciis  rectificatio- 
nes  debentur.  Secundo,  notiones  ab  impressionibus  sensuum 
male  abstrahimtur,  et  interminatae  et  confuses  sunt,  quas  termi- 
natas  et  bene  finitas  esse  oportuit  Tertio,  inductio  mala  est, 
qu»  per  enumerationem  simplicem  principia  concludit  scien- 
tiarum,  non  adlubitis  exclusionibus  et  solutionibus,  siye  sepa- 
rationibus  naturae  debitis.  Postremo,  modus  ille  inyeniendi  et 
probandi,  ut  prime  principia  maxime  generalia  oonstituantur, 
deinde  media  axiomata  ad  ea  applicentur  et  probentur,  errorum 
mater  est  et  scientiarum  onmium  calamitas.  Yerum  de  istis, 
quae  jam  obiter  perstringimus,  fusius  dicemus,  cum  yeram  inter- 
pretandae  naturae  yiam,  absolutis  istis  expiationibus  et  expurga- 
tionibus  mentis,  proponemus. 

LXX. 

Sed  demonstratio  longe  optima  est  experientia;  modo  hsareat 

N  2 
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in  ipso  experimento.  Nam  si  traducatur  ad  alia  qnse  similia 
existimantur,  nisi  rite  et  ordine  fiat  ilia  traduction  res  fallax  est. 
At  modus  experiendi  quo  homines  nunc  utuntur  csecus  est  et 
stupidus.  Itaque  cum  etrant  et  vagantur  nulla  via  certa,  sed 
ex  occursu  rerum  tantum  consilium  capiunt^  circumferuntur  ad 
ntulta  sed  parum  promovent ;  et  quandoque  gestiunt  quando- 
que  distrahuntur ;  et  semper  inveniunt  quod  ulterius  quadrant. 
Fere  autem  ita  fit,  ut  homines  leyiter  et  tanquam  per  ludum 
experiantur,  variando  paululum  experimenta  jam  cognita;  et 
si  res  non  succedat,  fastidiendo  et  conatum  deserendo.  Quod 
si  magis  serio  et  constanter  ac  laboriose  ad  experimenta  se  ac- 
cingant,  tamen  in  uno  aliquo  experimento  eruendo  operam  coUo- 
cant;  quemadmodum  Gilbertus  in  magnete,  chymici  in  auro. 
Hoc  autem  faciunt  homines  instituto  non  minus  imperito  quam 
tenui.  Nemo  enim  alicujus  rei  naturam  in  ipsa  re  foBliciter 
perscrutatur,  sed  amplianda  est  inquisitio  ad  magis  commuma. 

Quod  si  etiam  scientiam  quandam  et  dogmata  ex  experimen* 
tis  moliantur,  tamen  semper  fere  studio  prsspropero  et  intern- 
pestiyo  deflectunt  ad  praxin;  non  tantum  propter  usuih  et 
fructum  ejusmodi  praxeos,  sed  ut*  in  opere  aliquo  novo  yeluti 
pignus  sibi  arripiant,  se  non  inutiliter  in  reliquis  yersaturos; 
atque  etiam  aliis  se  yenditent,  ad  existimationem  meliorem 
eomparandam  de  iis  in  quibus  occupati  sunt.  Ita 'fit  ut,  more 
Atalantse,  de  yia  decedant  ad  toUendum  aureum  pomum ;  interim 
vero  cnrsum  intermmpant,  et  yictoriam  emittant  e  manibus. 
Verum  in  experienti»  yero  curriculo,  eoque  ad  noya  opera  pro- 
ducendo,  Diyina  Sapientia  omnino  et  ordo  pro  exemplari  sumenda 
sunt.  Deus  autem  primo  die  creationis  lucem  tantum  creayit, 
eique  operi  diem  integrum  attribuit;  nee  aliquid  mateiiati 
opens  eo  die  creayit.  Similiter  et  ex  omnimoda  experientia, 
primum  inyentio  causarum  et  axiomatum  yerorum  elicienda 
est;  et  lucifera  experimenta,  non  fructifera  qua&renda.  Axiomata 
autem  recte  inyenta  et  constituta  praxin  non  strictim  sed  con« 
fertim  instruunt,  et  operum  agmina  ac  turmas  post  se  trahunt. 
Verum  de  experiendi  yiis,  quse  non  minus  quam  yias  judicandi 
obsessse  sunt  et  interclusas,  postea  diccmus ;  imprsesentiarum  de 
experientia  yulgari,  tanquam  de  mala  demonstratione,  tantum 
loquutL  Jam  yero  postulat  ordo  rerum,  ut  de  iis  quorum  paulo 
ante  mentionem  fecimus  signis,  quod  philosophic  et  contempla- 
tiones  in  usu  male  se  habeant,  et  de  causis  rei  primo  intuitu 
tam  mirabHis  et  incredibilis,  qmedam  subjungamus.     Signorum 
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enim  notio  praeparat  assensum :  cauaariim  yero  explicatio  toUit 
miracolum.  Quas  duo  ad  extirpationem  Idolorum  ex  intellectu 
fiM^iliorem  et  clementiorem  multum  juvant. 

LXXI. 

Scientist  quas  habemus  fere  a  Grsecia  fluxerunt.  Qu» 
enim  scriptores  Bomani  aut  Arabes  aut  recentiores  addiderunt, 
non  multa  aut  magni  momenti  sunt;  et  qualiacunque  sint, 
fundata  sunt  super  basin  eorum  quse  inventa  sunt  a  Grscis.  ^ 
Erat  autem  sapientia  Graecorum  professoria,  et  in  disputationea 
effusa:  quod  genus  inquisitioni  yeritatis  adyersissimum  est* 
Itaque  nomen  illud  Sophistarum,  quod  per  contemptum  ab  iis 
qui  se  philosophos  haberi  yoluerunt  in  antiques  rhetores  reje- 
ctum  et  traductum  est,  Gorgiam,  Protagoram,  Hippiam,  Polum, 
etiam  uniyerso  generi  competit  Pktoni,  Aristoteli,  Zenoni^ 
Epicuro,  Theophrasto,  et  eorum  successoribus^  Chrysippo,  Car- 
neadi,  reliquis.  Hoc  tantum  intererat;  quod  prius  genus 
yagum  fuerit  et  mercenarium,  ciyitates  circumcursando,  et 
eapientiam  suam  ostentando,  et  mercedem  exigendo;  alterum 
yero  solennius  et  generosius,  quippe  eorum  qui  sedes  fixas  ha- 
buerunt,  et  scholas  aperuerunt,  et  gratis  philosophati  sunt. 
Sed  tamen  utrumque  genus  (licet  ca&tera  dispar)  professorium 
erat,  et  ad  disputationes  rem  dediicebat,  et  sectas  quasdam  atque 
luereses  philosophise  instituebat  et  propugnabat ;  ut  essent  fere 
doctiinaer  eorum  (quod  non  male  cayillatus  est  Dionysius  in 
Platonem)  Verba  oHosorum  senum  ad  imperitos  juvenes.^  At 
antiquiores  illi  ex  Grsecis,  Empedocles,  Anaxagoras,  Leucip- 
pus,  Democritus,  Parmenides,  Heraclitus,  Xenophanes,  Philo- 
laus,  reliqui,  (nam  Pythagoram,  ut  superstitiosum,  omittimiis,) 
scholas  (quod  noyimus)  non  aperuerunt ;  sed  migore  silentio,  et 
seyerius,  et  simplicius,  id  est,  minore  cum  affeetatione  et  osten-* 
tatione,  ad  inquisitionem  yeritatis  se  contulerunt  Itaque  et 
melius,  ut  arbitramur,  se  gesserunt;  nisi  quod  opera  eorum  a 
leyioribus  istis,  qui  yulgari  captui  et  affectui  magis  respondent 
ac  placeht,  tractu  temporis  extincta  rint:  tempore  (ut  fluyio) 
leyiora  et  magis  inflata  ad  nos  deyehente,  grayiora  et  solida 
mergente.  Neque  tamen  isti  a  nationis  yitio  prorsus  immunes 
erant:  sed  in  ambitionem  et  yanitatem  sectas  condendas  et  auras 

>  H.  Chasles  appears  to  have  shown  this  with  respect  to  the  principle  of  position  in 
arithmetic.  We  derive  it,  according  to  him,  not  from  the  Hindoos  or  Arabs,  but  from 
the  Greeks.  It  is  remarkahle  that  the  Chinese  have  from  the  earliest  times  knova 
how  to  express  any  number  by  means  of  a  few  characters. 

'  qI  K&yoi  cov  '^tpovTMtn, —  Diog.  Lacrt  in  Fiaton.  c.  18. 
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Nopularis  oaptandas  nimium  propendebant.  Fro  desperata  ^u- 
em  habenda  est  yeritatis  inquisitio^  cum  ad  hujusmodi  inania 
leflectat  Etiam  non  omittendum  videtur  judicium  illud,  sive 
vaticinium  potius^  sacerdotis  ^gyptii  de  Graecis :  quod  semper 
pueri  essent,  neque  Itaberent  antiquitatem  scientuBf  aut  scientiam 
antiquitatis.  ^  Et  certe  habent  id  quod  puerorum  est ;  ut  ad 
garriendum  prompti  sint,  generare  autem  non  possint:  nam 
Terbosa  videtur  sapientia  eorum^  et  operum  sterilis.  Itaque  ex 
ortu  et  gente  philosophias  qusd  in  usu  est^  qu»  capiuntur  signa 
bona  non  simt. 

LXXII. 

Neque  multo  meliora  sunt  signa  qu»  ex  natura  temporis  et 
SDtatis  capi  possunt^  quam  quae  ex  natura  loci  et  nationis.  Au- 
gusta enim  erat  et  tenuis  notitia  per  illam  aetatem,  vel  temporis 
Tel  orbis :  quod  longe  pessimum  est,  pnesertim  iis  qui  omnia  in 
experientia  ponunt  Neque  enim  mille  annorum  historiam, 
quad  digna  erat  nomine  historian,  habebant;  sed  fabulas  et 
rumores  antiquitatis.  Regionum  vero  tractuumque  mundi  exi- 
guam  partem  noveraiit;  cum  omnes-  hyperboreos,  Scythas, 
omnes  occidentales,  Celtas^  indistincte  appeUarent :  nil  in  Africa 
ultra  citimam  ^thiopise  partem,  nil  in  Asia  ultra  Gangem, 
multo  minus  Noyi  Orbis  provincias,  ne  per  auditum  sane  aut* 
famam  aliquam  certam  et  constantem,  nossent ;  imo  et  plurima 
climata  et  zonae,  in  quibus  populi  infiniti  spirant  et  d^unt^ 
tanquam  inhabitabiles  ab  illis  pronuntiata  sint:  quinetiam  pere- 
grinationes  Democriti,  Platonis,  Pythagoras,  non  longinquas  pro- 
fecto  sed  potius  suburbanas,  ut  magnum  aliquid  celebrarentur. 
Nostris  autem  temporibus  et  Novi  Orbis  partes  complures  et 
veteris  orbis  extrema  undique  innotescunt;  et  in  infinitum  ex- 
perimentorum  cumulus  excrevit.  Quare  si  ex  nativitatis  aut 
genituras  tempore  (astrologorum  more)  signa  oapienda  sint,  nil 
magni  de  istis  pbilosophiis  significari  videtur. 

LXXIII. 

Inter  signa  nullum  ma^s  certum  aut  nobile  est,  quam  quod 
ex  fructibus.  Fructus  enim,  et  opera  inventa,  pro  veritate  phi- 
losophiarum  velut  sponsores  et  fidejussores  simt.  Atque  ex 
philosophiis  istis  Graecorum,  et  derivationibus  earum  per  parti- 
culares  scientias,  jam  per  tot  annorum  spatia  vix  unum  experi- 
mentum  adduci  potest,  quod  ad  hominum  statum  levandum  et 
juvandum  spectet,  et  philosophiaa  specuktionibus  ac  dogmatibus 

*  Tlmacus,  p.  22.  b.    "EAAtivcs  &el  "wouUs  iart,  yipwy  8^  "ZKKriy  ovk  firri. 
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yere  aocepttim  referri  possit.  Idque  Cekus  ingenue  ac  pruden- 
ter  iatetur;  nimirum  experimenta  medicinsB  primo  inventa 
fuisse^  ac  postea  homines  circa  ea  philosophatos  esse  et  causas 
indagasse  et  assignasse ;  non  ordine  inverse  evenisse^  ut  ex  phi- 
losophia  et  causarum  cognitione  ipsa  experimenta  inventa  aut 
deprompta  essent^  Itaque  mirum  non  erat^  apud  JBgyptios 
(qui  rerum  inventoribus  divinitatem  et  consecrationem  attribue- 
runt)  plures  fuisse  brutorum  animalium  imagines  quam  homi- 
num;  quia  bruta  animalia,  per  instinctus  naturales,  multa 
inventa  pepererunt ;  ubi  homines  ex  sermonibus  et  conclusioni- 
bus  rationalibus  pauca  aut  nulla  exhibuerint. 

At  chymicorum  industria  nonnulla  peperit ;  sed  tanquam  for- 
tuito  et  obiter^  aut  per  experimentorum  quandam  variationem 
(ut  mechanici  sclent),  non  ex  arte  aut  theoria  aliqua ;  nam  ea 
quam  confinxerunt,  experimenta  magis  perturbat  quam  juvat. 
Eorum  etiam  qui  in  magia  (quam  vocant)  natundi  versati  sunt, 
pauca  reperiuntur  inventa;  eaque  levia  et  imposturas  propiora. 
Quocirca  quemadmodum  in  religione  cavetur,  ut  fides  ex  ope- 
ribus  monstretnr:  idem  etiam  ad  philosophiam  optime  tra- 
ducitur,  ut  ex  fructibus  judicetur  et  vana  habeatur  quse  sterilis 
sit;  atque  eo  magis  si,  loco  fructuum  uvas  et  olivae,  producat 
disputationum  et  contentioniun  carduos  et  spinas. 

LXXIV. 

Capienda  etiam  sunt  signa  ex  incrementis  et  progressibus 
philosophiarum  et  scientiarum.  Quae  enim  in  natura  fundata 
sunt  crescunt  et  augentur :  quse  autem  in  opinione,  variantur 
non  augentur.  Itaque  si  istas  doctrinas  plane  instar  plantas  a 
stirpibus  suis  revulsfie  non  essent,  sed  utero  naturae  adhaererent 
atque  ab  eadem  alerentur,  id  minime  eventurum  fuisset,  quod 
per  annoB  bis  mille  jam  fieri*  videmus,  nempe  ut  scientiae  suis 
haereant  vestigiis  et  in  eodem  fere,  statu  maneant,  neque  aug- 
mentum  aliquod  memorabile  sumpserint;  quin  potius  in  primo 
authore  maxime  floruerint,  et  deinceps  declinaverint.  In  artibus 
autem  mechanicis,  quae  in  natura  et  experiential  luce  fundatas 
sunt,  contra  evenire  videmus:   quae  (quamdiu  placent)  veluti 

'  '*Beperti8  deinde  medlcinae  remedils  homines  de  rationibus  eorum  disserere 
ccspisse :  Dec  post  ratlonem  medicinam  esse  Inventam,  sed  post  inventam  medidnam 
rationem  esse  qussitaro.** —  Celtua,  Prafatio, 

Bat  this  remark  is  not  made  by  Celsiu  as  the  expression  of  his  own  opinion ;  on 
the  contrary  It  occurs  In  his  statement  of  the  views  entertained  by  the  empirical 
school  of  medicine,  to  which  he  is  decidedly  opposed.  The  error  of  citing  Celsus  as 
an  authority  for  it  is  repeated  in  several  parts  of  Bacon's  works.  [See  among  otben 
Dt  AugmntUy  v.  2.—/.  S,  ] 
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spiritu  quodam  replete  continuo  vegetant  et  creecunt;  primo 
rudes^  deinde  commodse^  postea  exculte^  et  perpetuo  aucte. 

LXXV. 

Etiaro  aliud  signum  capiendum  est  (si  modo  signi  appellatio 
huic  competat ;  cum  potius  testimoloium  sit  atque  adeo  testimo- 
niorum  omnium  validissimum) ;  hoc  est  propria  confessio  au- 
thorum^  quos  homines  nunc  sequuntur.  Nam  et  illi  qui  tanta 
fiducia  de  rebus  pronuntiant,  tamen  per  intervalla  cum  ad  se 
redeant,  ad  querimonias  de  naturse  subtilitate^  rerum  obscuritate^ 
humani  ingenii  infirmitate,  se  convertunt  Hoc  vero  si  simpli- 
citcr  fierety  alios  fortas^  qui  sunt  timidiores  ab  ulteriori  inqui- 
sitione  deterrere,  alios  vero  qui  sunt  ingenio  alacriori  et  magis 
fidenti  ad  ulteriorem  progressum  acuere  et  incitare  possit. 
Verum  non  satis  illis  est  de  se  confiteri^  sed  quicquid  sibi  ipsis 
aut  magistris  suis  incognitum  aut  intactum  fuerit  id  extra  ter- 
minos  Possibilis  ponunt^  et,  tanquam  ex  arte,  cognitu  aut  fiictu 
impossibile  pronuntiant:  summa  superbia  et  invidia,  suorum 
inyentorum  infirmitatem  in  naturae  ipsius  calumniam  et  aliorum 
omnium  desperationem  vertentes.  Hinc  schola  Academiae  Not», 
quae  Acatalepsiam  ex  professo  tenuity  et  homines  ad  sempitemas 
tenebras  damnavit.  Hinc  opinio,  quod  Formss  sive  verae  rerum 
differentiae  (quae  revefa  sunt  leges  actus  puri)^  inventu  impos- 
sibiles  sint,  et  ultra  hominem.'  Hinc  opiniones  illae  in  activa  et 
operativa  parte ;  calorem  solis  et  ignis  toto  genere  differre ;  ne 
scilicet  homines  putent,  se  per  opera  ignis  aliquid  simile  iis  quae 
in  natura  fiunt  educere  et  formare  posse.  Hinc  illud:  com- 
positibnem  tantum  opus  hominis,  mistionem  vero  opus  solius 
naturae  esse':  ne  scilicet  homines  sperent  aliquam  ex  arte  cor- 
porum  naturalium  generationem  aut  transformationem*  Itaque 
ex  hoc  signo  homines  sibi  persuaderi  £EUsile  patientur,  ne  6um 
dogmatibus  non  solum  desperatis  sed  etiam  desperationi  devotis 
fortunas  suas  et  labores  misceant. 

LXXVI, 

Neque  illud  signum  praetermittendum  est;  quod  tanta  fuerit 

'  *  Compare  II.  §  2.  '*  Lfcet  enim  in  natur4  nihil  vere  ezlstat  pittter  corpora  in- 
*  dl vidua  edeniia  actus  purot  ex  lege,  &c.  Earn  autem  legem  Basque  paragraphos  Format 
rvm  nomine  intelUgimus."  And  for  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  **  actus  jmnu  " 
see  the  General  Preface,  p.  31. — J.  S, 

<  The  doctrine  of  the  incognoscibility  of  forms  is  quoted  by  Boyle  and  Sennert 
8«e  the  "  Quid  sint  qualiUtes  occults"  of  the  latter,  from  Scallger's  ExereitationeM  in 
Cardanumy  —  a  work  which  seems  to  have  been  very  generally  read. 

*  The  reference  is  to  Gslen,  who  in  his  treatise  De  Naturai,  FacuHaHhut  contrasts 
the  inwaixlly  formative  power  of  nature  with  the  external  operations  of  art  See  note 
ou  TunporU  Partus  Mascuiut, — /.  S, 
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inter  philosophos  olim  dissensio  et  scholoram  ipsarum  varietas : 
quod  satis  ostendit  yiam  a  sensu  ad  intellectum  non  bene 
munitam  fuisse,  cum  eadem  materia  plulosophi®  (natura  scilicet 
remm)  in  tarn  vagos  et  multiplices  errores  abrepta  fuerit  et 
distracta.  Atque  licet  hisce  temporibus  dissensiones  et  dogma- 
tum  diverffltates  circa  principia  ipsa  et  philosophias  integras 
ut  plurimum  extinct®  sint ;  tamen  circa  partes  philosophise  in- 
uumeras  manent  qusestiones  et  controversiaa ;  ut  plane  appareat, 
neque  in  philosophiis  ipsis  neque  in  modis  demonstrationum 
aliquid  certi  aut  sani  esse. 

LXXVII. 

Quod  vero  putant  homines  in  philosophia  Aristotelis  magnum 
utique  consensum  esse;  cum  post  illam  editam  antiquonun 
f  hilosophiaB  cessaverint  et  exoleverint,  ast  apud  tempora  quss 
sequuta  sunt  nil  melius  inventum  fuerit ;  adeo  ut  ilia  tam  bene 
posita  et  fundata  videatur^  ut  utrumque  tempus  ad  se  traxerit : 
primo,  quod  de  cessatione  antiquarum  philosophiarum  post  Ari- 
stotelis opera  edita  homines  cogitant^  id  falsum  est;  diu.enim 
postea,  usque  ad  tempora  Ciceronis  et  sascula  sequentia,  man- 
serunt  opera  veterum  philosophorum.  Sed  temporibus  inse- 
quentibus,  ex  inundatione  barbaronun  in  imperium  Bomanum 
postquam  doctrina  humana  velut  naufragium  perpessa  esset, 
tum  demum  philosophise  Aristotelis  et  Platonis^  tanquam  tabiilao 
ex  materia  leviore  et  minus  solida,  per  fluctus  tempdrum  servataB 
sunt.  lUud  etiam  de  consensu  fallit  homines,  si  acutius  rem 
introspiciant.  Yerus  enim  consensus  is  est,  qui  ex  libertate 
judicii  (re  prius  explorata)  in  idem  conveniente  consistit  At 
numerus  longe  maximus  eorum  qui  in  Aristotelis  philosophiam 
consenserunt,  ex  prsBJudicio  et  authoritate  aliorum  se  illi  manci- 
pavit ;  ut  sequacitas  sit  potius  et  coitio,  quam  consensus.  Quod 
si  fuisset  ille  yerus  consensus  et  late  patens,  tantum  abest  ut 
consensus  pro  vera  et  solida  authoritate  haberi  debeat,  ut  etiam 
yiolentam  pra^simiptionem  inducat  in  contrarium.  Pessimiun 
enim  omnium  est  augurium  quod  ex  consensu  capitur  in  rebus 
intellectualibus ;  exceptis  diwis  et  politicis,  in  quibus  sufiragi- 
orum  jus  est^  Nihil  enim  multis  placet,  nisi  imaginationem 
feriat,  aut  intellectum  vulgarium  notionum  nodis  astringat,  ut 
supra  dictum  est     Itaque  optime  traducitur  illud  Phocionis  a 

*  Bacon  does  not  mean  that  the  votes  of  a  majority  are  necessarily  valid  In  nutters 
of  divinity  or  politics,  but  merely  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  cose,  the  argument  ez 
consensu  has  more  weight  in  these  than  in  purely  scientific  questions. 
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moribus  ad  intellectnalia ;  ut  statim  se  examvaare  debeant  liomi" 
nesj  quid  erraverint  aut  peccaverint^  si  mtdtitudo  cansaitlat  et 
complaudaO  Hoc  signum  igitur  ex  aversiseimis  est.  Itaque 
quod  signa  veritatis  et  sanitatis  philosophiarum  et  scientianiiA 
quaer  in  usu  sunt,  male  se  habeant ;  sive  capiantur  ex  origi- 
nibus  ipsarum,  sive  ex  fructibus,  sive  ex  progresdibus,  sive  ex 
confessionibus  authorum,  sive  ex  consensu ;  jam  dictum  est 

LXXVIII. 

Jam  vero  veniendum  ad  causaa  errorum,  et  tarn  diutumsc  in 
illis  per  tot  ssBCula  moras ;  quss  plurimae  sunt  et  potentissima; : 
ut  tollatur  onmis  admiratio,  hsBC  quae  adducimus  homines 
hucusque  latuisse  et  fugisse;  et  maneat  tantum  admiratio,  iUa 
nunc  tandem  alicui  mortalium  in  mentem  venire  potuisse,  aut 
cogitationem  cujuspiam  subiisse:  quod  etiam  (ut  nos  existi* 
mamus)  felicitatis  magis  est  cujusdam,  quam  excellentis  all- 
cujus  facultatis;  «t  potius  pro  temporis  partu  haberi  debeat, 
quam  pro  partu  ingenii. 

Frimo  autem  tot  sasculorum  numerus,  vere  rem  reputanti,  ad 
magnas  angustias  recidit  Nam  ex  viginti  quinque  annorum 
centuriis,  in  quibus  memoria  et  doctrina  hominum  fere  versatur, 
vix  sex  centurifls  seponi  et  excerpi  possunt,  quse  scientiarum 
feraces  earumve  proventui  utiles  ftierunt.  Sunt  enim  non 
minus  temporum  quam  regionum  eremi  et  yastitates.  Tres 
enim  tantum  doctrinarum  revolutiones  et  periodi  recte  numerari 
possunt:  ima,  apud  Grsecos;  altera,  apud  Bomanos;  ultima, 
apud  nos,  occidentales  scilicet  Europsa  nationes :  quibus  singulis 
vix  du»  centunsB  annorum  merito  attribui  possunt.  Media 
mundi  tempora,  quoad  scientiarum  segetem  uberem  aut  Isstam, 
infoelicia  fuerunt  Neque  enito  causa  est,  ut  vel  Arabum  vel 
Scholasticorum  mentio  fiat :  qui  per  intermedia  tempora  scientias 
potius  contriverunt  numerosis  tractatibus,  quam  pondus  earum 
auxenmt.  Itaque  prima  causa  tam  pusilli  in  scientiis  profectus 
ad  angustias  temporis  erga  illas  propitii  rite  et  ordine  refertur. 

LXXIX. 

At  secundo  loco  se  offert  cauA  ilia  magni  certe  per  omnia 
momenti:  ea  videlicet,  quod  per  illas  ipsas  states  quibus 
hominum  ingenia  et  liters;  laaxime  vel  etiam  mediocritcr 
floruerint,  Naturalis  Philosophia  minimam  partem  humanas 
operae  sortita  sit  Atque  haec  ipsa  nihilominus  pro  magna  scien- 
tiarum matre  haberi  debet     Omnes  enim  artes  et  scientiic  ab 

*  Plutarch  In  Phoclon,  c  8. 
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hac  stirpe  reYvism,  poliuntur  fortasBe  et  in  usum  effinguntur^ 
Bed  nil  admodum  crescunt.  At  manifestum  est^  postquam 
Christiana  fidcis  reoepta  fuisset  et  adolevisset,  longe  maxiinam 
ingeniorum  pnestantissimorom  partem  ad  Theologiam  se  con- 
tulisse;  atque  huic  rel  et  amplissima  prsemia  proposita^  et 
omnia  generis  adjumenta  copiosiesime  subminietrata  fiiisse: 
atque  hoc  Theologies  studimn  praecipue  occupasse  tertiam  illam 
partem  sive  periodmn  temporis  apud  nos  Europaeos  occidentales ; 
eo  magis,  quod  sub  idem  fere  tempua  et  liter©  florere  et  con- 
troversisB  circa  religionem  pullulare  cceperint  At  »vo  supe- 
riorly durante  periodo  ilia  secunda  apud  Bomanos^  potissimos 
philosophorum  meditationes  et  industri®  in  Morali  Phiiosophia 
(quae  Ethnicis  vice  Theologian  erat)  ocoupatas  et  consumptae 
fuerunt:  etiam  summa  ingenia  illis  temporibus  ut  plurimum 
ad  res  civiles  se  applicuerunt^  propter  magnitudinem  imperii 
Bomani,  quod  {i^Iurimorum  hominnm  opera  indigebat.  At  ilia 
astaSy  qua  Naturalis  Phiiosophia  apud  Graces  maxime  florere 
visa  est^  particula  fuit  temporis  minime  diutuma;  cum  et  anti- 
quioribus  temporibus  septem  illi  qui  sapientes  nominabantur^ 
omnes  (praeter  Thaletem)  ad  Moralem  Philosophiam  et  civilia  se 
applicuerint ;  et  posterioribus  temporibus  postquam  Socrates 
philosophiam  de  c<b1o  in  terras  deduxisset^  adhuc  magis  invaluerit 
Moralis  Phiiosophia,  et  ii^enia  hominum  a  Naturali  averterit 

At  ipsissima  ilia  periodus  temporis  in  qua  inquisitiones  de 
natura  yiguerunt^  contradictionibus  et  noTorum  placitorum  am- 
bitione  corrupta  est,  et  inutilis  reddita.  Itaque  quandoquidem 
per  tree  istas  periodos  Naturalis  Phiiosophia  majorem  in  modum 
neglecta  aut  impedita  fuerit^  nil  mirum  si  hcnnines  parum  in  ea 
re  profecerint,  cum  omnino  aliud  egerint. 

LXXX. 

Accedit  et  illud,  quod  Naturalis  Phiiosophia,  in  iis  ipsis  viris 
qui  ei  incubuerint,  vacantem  et  integrum  hominem,  prassertlm 
his  recentioribus  temporibus,  viz  nacta  sit;  nbi  forte  quis 
monachi  alicujus  in  cellula,  aut  nobilis  in  villula  lucubrantis, 
exanplum  adduxerit :  sed  facta  est  demum  Naturalis  Phiioso- 
phia instar  transitus  cujusdam  et  ponti-stemii  ad  alia. 

Atque  magna  ista  scientiarum  mater  mira  indignitate  ad 
officia  ancillae  detrusa  est;  quae  medicinaB  aut  mathematicis 
operibus  ministrct,  et  rursus  quaa  adolescentium  immatura  in- 
genia lavet  et  imbuat  velut  tinctura  quadam  prima,  ut  aliam 
postea  foelicius  et  commodius  excipiant.    Interim  nemo  cxpectet 
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magnum  progressum  in  scientiis  (pnesertim  in  parte  earum 
operativa)^  nisi  Philosophia  Naturalis  ad  scientias  particulares 
producta  fuerit^  et  scientias  particulares  rursus  ad  Naturalem 
Philosophiam  reductse.  Hinc  enim  fit,  ut  astronomia,  optica, 
musica,  plurimss  artes  mechanicsB^  atque  ipsa  medicina,  atque 
(quod  quis  magis  miretur)  philosophia  moralis  et  civilis>  et 
scientias  logicse,  nil  fere  habeant  altitudinis  in  profundo ;  sed  per 
superficiem  et  varietatem  rerum  tantum  labantur :  quia  post- 
quam  particulares  istae  scientias  dispertitas  et  constitutes  fuerint, 
a  Philosophia  Naturali  non  amplius  alantur ;  quas  ex  fontibus 
et  veris  contemplationibus  motuum,  radiorum,  sonorum,  tex- 
tures et  schematismi  corporum,  affectuum,  et  prehensionum  in- 
tellectualium,  novaa  vires  et  augmenta  illis  impertiri  potuerit. 
Itaque  minime  mirum  est  si  scientias  non  crescant^  com  a 
radicibus  suis  sint  separatas. 

LXXXI. 

BursuB  se  ostendit  alia  causa  potens  et  magna,  cur  scientist 
parum  promoverint.  £a  vero  hasc  est;  quod  fieri  non  possit, 
ut  recte  procedatur  in  curriculo,  ubi  ipsa  meta  non  recte  posita 
sit  et  defixa.  Meta  autem  scientiarum  vera  et  legitima  non 
alia  est,  quam  ut  dotetur  vita  humana  noyis  inventis  et  copiis. 
At  turba  longe  maxima  nihil  ex  hoc  sapit,  sed  meritoria  plane 
est  et  professoria;  nisi  forte  quandoque  eveniat,  ut  artifex 
aliquis  acrioris  ingenii  et  glorias  cupidus  novo  alicui  invento 
det  operam ;  quod  fere  fit  cum  facultatum  dispendio.  At  apud 
plerosque  tantum  abest  ut  homines  id  sibi  proponant,  ut  scien- 
tiarum et  artium  massa  augmentum  obtineat,  ut  ex  ea  quas 
prassto  est  massa  nil  amplius  sumant  aut  quasrant,  quam  quan- 
tum ad  usum  professorium  aut  lucrum  aut  existimationem  aut 
hujusmodi  compendia  convertere  possint.  Quod  si  quis  ex  tanta 
multitudine  scientiam  affectu  ingenuo  et  propter  se  expetat;  in- 
venietur  tamen  ille  ipse,  potius  contemplationiun  et  doctrinnrum 
varietatem,  quam  veritatis  severam  et  rigidam  inquisitionem 
sequi,  Rursus,  si  alius  quispiam  fortasse  veritatis  inquisitor 
sit  severior;  tamen  et  ille  ipse  talem  sibi  proponet  veritatis 
conditionem,  quas  menti  et  intellectui  satisfaciat  in  redditione 
causarum  rerum  quas  jampridem.sunt  cognitas;  non  cam  quas 
nova  operum  pignora  et  novam  axiomatum  lucem  assequatiu*. 
Itaque,  si  finis  scientiarum  a  nemine  adhuc  bene  positus  sit, 
non  mirum  est  si  in  iis  quas  sunt  subordinata  ad  finem,  sequatur 
aberratio. 
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LXXXII. 

Quemadmodum  autem  finis  et  meta  scientiarum  male  posita 
sunt  apud  homines ;  ita  rursus  etiamsi  ilia  recte  posita  fuissent, 
viam  tamen  sibi  delegenmt  onmino  erroneam  et  imperviam. 
Quod  stupore  quodam  animmn  rite  rem  reputanti  perculserit; 
non  ulli  mortalium  curad  aut  cordi  fuisse^  ut  intellectui  humano^ 
ab  ipso  sensu  et  experientia  ordinata  et  bene  condita,  via  aperi-^ 
retur  et  mimiretur;  sed  onmia  vel  traditionum  caligini,  vel 
argumentormn  vertigini  et  turbini,  vel  casus  et  experientias 
yagse  et  inconditse  undis  et  alnbagibus  permissa*  esse.  Atqne 
cogitet  quis  sobrie  et  diligenter^  qualis  sit  ea  via  quam  in  ihqui- 
sitione  et  inventione  alicujus  rei  homines  adhibere  consueverunt ; 
et  primo  notabit  proculdubio  inveniendi  modum  simplicem  et  in- 
artificiosum^  qui  hominibus  maxime  est  familiaris.  Hie  autem 
non  alius  est,  quam  ut  is  qui  se  ad  inveniendum  aliquid  comparat 
et  accingit,  primo  qu»  ab  aliis  circa  ilia  dicta  sint  inquirat  et 
evolvat;  deinde  propriam  meditationem  addat,  atque  per  mentis 
multam  agitationem  spiritum  suum  proprium  sollicitet,  et  quasi 
invocet,  ut  sibi  oracula  pandat;  quas  res  omnino  sine  fimdamento 
est,  et  in  opinionibus  tantum  volvitur. 

At  alius  quispiam  dialecticam  ad  inveniendum  advocet,  quas 
nomine  tenus  tantum  ad  id  quod  agitur  pertinet  Inventio  enim 
dialectics  non  est  principiorum  et  axiomatum  prascipuorum,  ex 
quibus  artes  constant,  sed  eorum  tantum  quas  illis  consentanea 
videntur.  Dialectica  enim  magis  curiosos  et  importunes,  et  sibi 
negotium  facessentes,  eamque  interpellantes  de  probationibus  et 
invenlionibus  principiorum  sive  axiomatum  primorum,  ad  fidem, 
et  veluti  sacramentum  cuilibet  arti  prasstandum^  notissimo  re- 
sponse rejicit. 

Bestat  experientia  mera,  quae,  si  occurrat,  casus ;  si  qua^ita 
sit,  experimentum  nominatur.  Hoc  autem  experientiaB  genus 
nihil  aliud  est,  quam  (quod  aiunt)  scopas  dissolutaB^,  et  mera 
palpatio,  quali  homines  noctu  utuntur,  omnia  pertentando,  si 
forte  in  rectam  viam  incidere  detur;  quibus  multo  satius  et 
consultius    foret   diem*  prasstolari,  aut    liunen  accendere,  et 


*  L  f.  a  besom  without  a  band.  «<  Scopas  dlssoWete  proverbio  dlcitur,  rem  aUquam 
prorsus  inutllem  reddere ;  nam  scops  soluts  nulls  sunt." —  Faceiolati.  I  do  not  re- 
member any  proverbial  expression  which  answers  to  this  in  English ;  but  the  allusion 
is  to  the  want  of  combination  and  coherency  in  these  experiments.  They  are  the 
**  Experlmenta  oranlgena  absque  uUa  serie  aut  methodo  tentata**  (De  Attgm,  ▼.  2.), 
and  are  opposed  to  the  "  Experientia  Literata,"  or  **  Experientia  certa  lege  proccdens 
seriatim  et  oontinentery**  spoken  of  in  aphorisms  100.  and  103. — «/.  S, 
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delnceps  \dam  inire.  At  contra^  verus  ezperienti®  ordo  pnmo 
lumen  accendit^  deinde  per  lumen  iter  demonfitrat,  incipiendo 
ab  experientia  ordinata  et  digeeta,  et  minime  prsepostera  aut 
erratics,  atque  ex  ea  edncendo  aziomata^  atque  ex  axiomatibua 
constitatis  rursus  experimenta  nova;  quum  nee  verbum  divinum 
in  rerum  maasam  absque  ordine  operatum  sit. 

Itaque  desinant  homines  mirari  si  spadum  scientiarum  non 
confectum  sit^  cum  a  via  omnino  aberraverint;  relicta  prarsus  et 
deserta  experientia^  aut  in  ipsa  (tanquam  in  labyrintho)  se  intri- 
cando  et  circumcursando ;  cum  rite  institutus  ordo  per  expe- 
riential sylvas  ad  aperta  axiomatum  tramite  constanti  ducat. 

LXXXIII. 

Excrevit  autem  mirum  in  modum  istud  malum,  ex  opinione 
quadam  sive  aostimatione  inveterata,  verum  tumida  et  damnosa; 
minui  nempe  mentis  humann  majestatem,  si  experimentis,  et 
rebus  particularibus  sensui  subjectis  et  in  materia  determinatis, 
diu  ac  multum  versetur:  prassertim  quum  hujusmodi  res  ad 
inquirendum  laboriosee,  ad  meditandum  ignobiles,  ad  dicendiun 
asperae,  ad  practicam  illiberales,  numero  infinitse,  et  subtilitate 
tenues  esse  soleant  Itaque  jam  tandem  hue  res  rediit,  ut  via 
vera  non  tantum  deserta,  sed  etiam  interclusa  et  obstructa  sit ; 
fastidita  experientia,  nedum  relicta,  aut  male  administrata. 

LXXXIV, 

Rursus  vero  homines  a  progressu  in  scientiis  detinuit  et  fere 
incantavit  reverentia  antiquitatis,  et  virorum  qui  in  philosophia 
magni  habiti  sunt  authoritas,  atque  deinde  consensus.  Atque 
de  consensu  superius  dictum  est. 

De  antiquitate  autem,  opinio  quam  homines  de  ipsa  fovent 
negligens  omnino  est,  et  vix  verbo  ipsi  congrua.  Mundi  enim 
senium  et  granda^vitas  pro  antiquitate  vere  habenda  sunt ;  quas 
temporibus  nostris  tribui  debent,  non  juniori  astati  mundi,  qualis 
apud  antiques  fuit.  Ilia  enim  aetas,  respectu  nostri  antiqua  et 
major  ^,  respectu  mundi  ipsius  nova  et  minor  fuit.  Atque  revera 
quemadmodum  majorem  rerum  humanarum  notitiam  et  maturius 
judicium  ab  homine  sene  exspectamus  quam  a  juvene,  propter 
experientiam  et  rerum  quas  vidit  et  audivit  et  cogitavit  varie- 
tatem  et  copiam ;  eodem  modo  et  a  nostra  astate  (si  vires  suas 
nosset,  et  experiri  et  intendere  vellet)majora  multo  quam  a  priscis 
temporibus  expectari  par  est;  utpote  aetate  mundi  grandiore,  et 
infinitis  experimentis  et  observationibus  aucta  et  cumulata. 

>  See  note  on  De  Augtn.  lib.  1.  near  the  middle. 
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Neque  pro  nihilo  sestiiiiandam^  quod  per  longinquas  naviga- 
gationes  et  peregrinationes  (quss  sseoulis  nostris  increbuerunt) 
plurima  in  natura  patuerint  et  reperta  eint^  quae  novam  philo- 
8opbi»  lucem  immittere  possint.  Quin  et  turpe  hominibus  foret, 
81  globi  materialiB  tractus^  terrarom  videlicet,  marium^  aatrorum, 
noBtris  temporibus  immensum  aperti  et  illustrati  sint;  globi 
autem  intellectualis  fines  inter  veterum  inventa  et  angustias 
cohibeantur.^ 

Authores  vero  quod  attinet^  summso  pusillanimitatis  est 
authoribus  infinita  tribuere,  authori  autem  authorum  atque 
adeo  omnifi  authoritatis^  Tempori,  jus  suum  denegare.  Recte 
enim  Veritas  Temporis  filia  dicitur,  non  Authoritatis.  Itaque 
mirum  non  est  si  fascina  ista  antiquitalis  et  auliiorum  et  con- 
sensus^ hominum  virtutem  ita  ligaverint,  ut  cum  rebus  ipsis 
Gonsuescere  (tanquam  maleficiati)  non  potuerint. 

LXXXV. 

Neque  solum  admiratio  antiquitatis,  authoritatis^  et  consensus, 
hoikiinum  industriam  in  iis  quae  jam  inventa  sunt  acquiescere 
oompulit;  verum  etiam  operum  ipsorum  admiratio,  quorum 
copia  jampridem  facta  est  humano  generi.  Etenim  quum  quis 
rerum  varietatem,  et  pulcherrimum  apparatum  qui  per  artes 
mechanicas  ad  cultum  humanum  congestus  et  introductus  est, 
ocuHs  subjecerit,  eo  certe  inclinabit,  ut  potius  ad  opulentiae 
humanae  admirationem  quam  ad  inopiad  sensum  accedat;  minime 
advertens  primitivas  hominis  observationes'  atque  naturae  ope- 
rationes  (quae  ad  omnem  illam  varietatem  instar  animae  sunt, 
et  primi  motus)  nee  multas  nee  alte  petitas  es§e;  caetera 
ad  patientiam  hominum  tantum,  et  subtilem  et  ordinatum 
manus  vel  instrumentorum  motum,  pertinere.  Res  enim  (ex- 
empli gratia)  subdlis  est  certe  et  accurata  confectio  horolo- 
giorum,  talis  scilicet,  quae  ccelestia  in  rotis,  pidsum  animalium 
in  motu  successive  et  ordinato,  yideatur  imitari;  quae  tamen  res 
ex  uno  aut  altero  naturae  axiomate  pendet. 

*  Compare  Campanella:  *'Quapropter  invidl  mnt  ant  ingenlo  et  fide  in  Deum 
exigui  qui  putant  in  AiiAtotele  et  alils  philoeopfafs  antiquis  qulescendum,  nee  ultra 
qusrendum ;  praesertim  poet  evangelli  lucem,  et  novl  orbie  ac  stellamm  inventionem, 
(jua  priaci  caruenmt,  aicut  et  luce  fidei  qua  perflclt  In  nobis  naturam  supra  ethnicos 
non  deprimit  sub  eorum  Jugo ;  cum  eorum  philosophia  sit  catecblsmus  et  nostra  sit 
perfecta  doctrina,  teste  CyriUo :  unde  in  mundo  qui  est  liber  Del  et  sapientia  [7. 
sapientiae  7]  melius  legere  poterimus,  si  gratiam  qus  est  in  nobis  non  negUgamus." 
'•"Apciog,  pro  Galileo, 

*  **  PrimltlTaa  hominis  observationes  "  may  be  rendered  <*  primary  results  of  obser- 
vation.*'   The  word  homnig  is  merely  used  in  antithesis  to  natiora  in  the  next  clause. 
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Quod  si  quis  rursus  subtilitatem  illam  intueatur  quse  ad  attcs 
liberales  pertmet ;  aut  etiam  earn  quse  ad  corporum  naturalium 
praeparationem  per  artes  mechanicas  spectat,  et  hujusmodi  res 
suspiciat;  veluti  inventionem  motuum  coelestium  in  astronomia, 
cbneentuum  in  musica^  literarum  alphabet!  (qua;  etiam  adhuc 
in  regno  Sjnarum  in  usu  non  sunt)  in  grammatica ;  aut  rursus 
in  mechanicis^  factorum  Bacchi  et  Cereris,hoc  est,  prsparationum 
vini  et  cerrisiss,  panificiorum,  aut  etiam  mensse  delitiarum,  et  di- 
stillationum  et  similium;  ille  quoque  si  secum  cogitet,  et  animum 
advertat,  per  quantos  temporum  cifcuitus  (cum  hsdc  onmia, 
prsBter  distillationes  S  antiqua  fuerint)  hsec  ad  earn  quam  nunc 
habemus  culturam  perducta  sint,  et(ut  jam  de  horologiis  dictum 
est)  quam  parum  habeant  ex  observationibus  et  axiomatibus 
naturse,  atque  quam  facile,  et  tanquam  per  occasiones  obvia^  et 
contemplationes,  incurrentes,  ista  inveniri  potuerint ;  ille  (in- 
quam)  ab  omni  admiratione  se  facile  liberabit,  et  potius  humana3 
conditioliis  miserebitur,  quod  per  tot  saecula  tanta  fiierit  rerum 
et  inventorum  penuria  et  sterilitas.  Atque  base  ipsa  tamen 
quorum  nimc  mentionem  fecimus  inventa,  phUosophia  et  artibus 
intellectus  antiquiora  fuerunt.  Adeo  ut  (si  verum  dicendum 
sit)  cum  hujusmodi  scientist  rationales  et  dogmatical  inceperint, 
inventio  operum  utilium  desierit* 

Quod  si  quis  ab  officinis  ad  bibliothecas  se  converterit,  et 
immeft'sam  quam  videmus  librorum  "Varietatem  in  admiratione 
habuerit,  is  examinatis  et  diligentius  introspectis  ipsorum  libro- 
rum materiis  et  contentis,  obstupescet  certe  in  contrarium ;  et 
postquam  nullum  dari  finem  repetitionibus  obseryaverit,  quam- 
que  homines  eadem  agant  et  loquantur,  ab  admiratione  yarieta- 
tis  transibit  ad  miraculum  indigentias  et  paucitatis  earum  rerum 
quae  hominum  mentes  adhuc  tenuerunt  et  occuparunt. 

Quod  si  quis  ad  intuendum  ea  quae  magis  curiosa  habentur 
quam  sana  animum  submiserit,  et  Alchymistarum  aut  Mago- 
rum  opera  penitius  introspexerit>  is  dubitabit  forsitan  utrum 
risu  an  lachrymis  potius  ilia  digna  sint.      Alchymista  enim 

*  It  has  been  said  thai  Ponon  afflraied  that  distillation  was  known  to  the  ancients. 
Dutens  of  course  maintains  that  it  was ;  but  the  passage  he  quotes  from  Dioscorides 
merely  refers  to  sublimation.  The  word  alembic  is,  as  he  remarks,  a  compound  of 
the  Arabic  article  wiih  the  Greek  word  Afifii^,  operculum  ;  thus  resembling  in  forma- 
tion the  word  "  almagest "  and  some  others  But  no  valid  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
hence.  See  Duten's,  Origine  de»  Deeouvertes,  &c.,  p.  187.  of  the  London  edition. 
See  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  history  of  distillation  in  Humboldt*s  Examen 
critique  de  VHittoire  de  la  Geographies  &c.,  vol.  il.  p.  306. 

'  Thus  we  find  Aristotle  speaks  of  philosophy  as  having  sprung  up  after  all  the 
wants  of  life  were  satisfied.     See  the  beginning  of  the  Metaphysice, 
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fapem  alit  tetemam^  atque  ubi  res  non  snccedit  error es  prdpnos 
Teos  substituit ;  secum  accusatorie  reputando,  se  aiit  artis  aut 
authonim  vocabula  non  satis  intellexisse^  nnde  ad  traditlones  et 
auriculares  susurros  animiim  applicat;  aut  in  practice  suse 
scrupulis  et  momentis  aliqnid  titubatum  esdeS  unde  experi* 
menta  in  infinitum  repetit  i  ac  interim  quum  inter  experimento- 
rum  sortes  in  quaadam  incidat  aut  ipsa  facie  nova  aiit  utilitate 
non  contemnenda,  hujusmodi  pignoribus  animum  piascit^  eaque 
in  majus  ostentat  et  celebrat;  reliqua  spe  sustentat.  Neque 
tamen  negandum  est^  Alchymistas  non  pauca  invenisse  et  in- 
Tentis  utilibus  homines  donasse.  Yerum  fabula  ilia  non  male 
in  illos  quadrat,  de  sene  qui  filiis  aurum  in  vinea  defossum  (sed 
locum  se  nescire  simulans)  legaverit ;  unde  ill!  yineae  fbdiendas 
diligenter  incubuerunt,  et  aurum  quidem  nullum  repertum^  sed 
Tindemia  ex  ea  cultura  facta  est  uberior.    * 

At  naturalis  Magias  cultores,  qui  per  rerum  Sympaihias  et 
Antipathias  omnia  expediunt,  ex  conjecturis  otiosis  et  supinis^^ 
'simis,  rebus  virtutes  et  operationes  admirabiles  affinxerunt; 
atque  si  quando  opera  exhibuerint,  ea  illius  sunt  generis,  ut  ad 
admiration^m  et  novitatem,  non  ad  fructmn  et  iitilitatem,  ac« 
commodata  sint 

'  In  superstitiosa  autem  Magia  (si  et  de  bac  dicendum  sit)  illud 
imprimis  animadvertendum  est,  esse  tantummodo  certi  cujusdam 
et  definiti  generis  subjecta,  in  quibus  artes  curiosas  et  supersti^ 
tiosae,  per  omnes  nationes  atque  aetates  atque  etiam  rel^giones^ 
aliquid  potuerint  aut  luserint.  Itaque  ista  missa  faciamus: 
interim  nil  mirum  est  si  opinio  copias  causam  inopisB  dederit. 

xxxxvi. 

Atque  honunum  admiration!  quoad  doctrinas  et  artes,  per  se 
satis  simplici  et  prope  puerili,  incrementum  accessit  ab  eorum 
astu  et  artificio  qui  scientias  tractaverunt  et  tradiderunt.  Illi 
enim  ea  ambitione  et  alTectatione  eas  proponunt,  atque  in  eum 
modum  efformatas  ac  veluti  personatas  in  hominum  conspectum 
producimt,  ac  si  illas  omni  ex  parte  perfectas  essent  et  ad  exitum 
perductas.  Si  enim  methodum  aspicias  et  partitiones,  illae  pror* 
SUB  omnia  complecti  et  concludere  videntur  quae  in  illud  subje- 
ctum  cadere  possunt.  Atque  licet  membra  ilia  male  impleta^  et 
veluti  .capsulas  inanes  sint,  tamen  apud  intellectum  vulgarem 
scientias  formam  et  rationem  integrae  praB  se  ferunt. 

'*  That  Is,  that  something  has  gone  wrong  in  his  manipulations,  either  in  weighing 
liii  material,  or  because  the  moment  of  prcf^ecfclon  has  l>een  missed. 

VOL,  I.  O 
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At  primi  et  antiquissimi  veritatis  inquiffltores,  meliore  fide  ei 
fato^  cognitionem  illam,  quam  ex  rerum  oontemplatione  decer- 
pere  et  in  nsnm  recondere  etatuebant,  in  aphorismos,  A\e 
breves  eaademque  sparsas  nee  methodo  revinctas  sententiaa, 
conjicere  aolebant;  neque  ee  artem  anivenajn  oomplecti  simu- 
labant  aut  profitebantor.  At  eo  quo  nuno  res  i^tur  modo^ 
minime  minim  est  si  homines  in  iis  ulteriora  non  quasrant^  qii» 
pro  perfectis  et  nmneris  suis  jampridem  absolutis  traduntar, 

LXXXVTI. 

Etiam  aniiqaa  magnum  existimationis  et  fidei  incrementmn 
accepemnt,  ex  eonim  vanitate  et  levitate  qui  nova  proposue- 
runt ;  praesertim  in  Philosophi»  Naturalis  parte  activa  et  opera- 
tiva.  Neqne  enim  defUemnt  homines  vaniloqui  et  phantastici^ 
qui  partim  ex  credolitate,  partim  ex  impostnra,  genus  humanum 
promissis  onerarunt:  vit®  prolongationem,  senectutis  retitrda- 
tionem,  dolorum  levationem,  naturalinm  defectuum  reparatio- 
nem^  sensuum  deceptiones,  affectuiun  ligationes  et  incitationes, 
intellectualium  facultatom  illuminationes  et  exaltationes^  sub* 
stantiarum  transmutationes,  et  motuum  ad  libitum  roborationeB 
et  multiplicationes,  aSris  impressiones  et  alterationes,  coelestium 
influentiarum  deductiones  et  procurationes,  rerum  futurarum 
diyinationes,  remotarum  reprsBs^itationes,  oocultarum  revelatlo- 
nes^  et  alia  oomplura  pollieitando  et  ostentando,  Yerum  de 
istis  lai^toribus  non  multum  aberraverit  qui  istiusmodi  judi- 
cium fecerity  tantnm  nimirum  indoctrinis  philosophic  inter 
honim  vanitates  et  veras  artes  interesse,  quantum  inter  res 
gestas  Julii  Caasaris  aut  Alexandri  Magni  et  res  gestas  Ama- 
dicii  ex  Grallia  aut  Arthuri  ex  Britannia  in  historic  narrationi- 
bus  intersit.  Inveniuntur  enim  clarissimi  illi  imperatores  revera 
majora  gessisse  quam  umbratiles  isti  heroes  etiam  fecisse  fin* 
gantur ;  sed  modis  et  viis  scilicet  actionum  minime  fabulosis  et 
prodigiosis.  Neque  propterea  soquum  est  verc  memorie  fidem 
derogari^  quod  a  fabulis  ilia  quandoque  laesa  sit  et  violata.  Sed 
interim  minime  mirum  est  si  propositionibus  noyis  (praesertim 
cum  mentione  operum)  magnum  sit  fiu^tum  pnejudicium  per 
istos  impostores  qui  similia  tentaverunt ;  cum  vanitatis  exces- 
sus  et  £sbBtidium  etiam  nunc  omnem  in  ejusmodi  conatibus 
magnanimitatem  destruxerit. 

LXXXVIII. 

At  longe  majora  a  pusillanimitate^  et  pensorum  qu»  humana 
industria  sibi  proposuit  parvitate  et  tenuitate,  detrimcnta  in 
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scientias  inyecta  sunt     Et  tamen  (quod  pessimnm  est)  pusilla- 
nimitas  ista  non  sine  arrogantia  et  fisiatidio  se  offert 

Primum  enim^  omnium  artium  iUa  reperitur  cautela  jam  facta 
familiaris^  at  in  qualibet  arte  authoree  arias  8U»  infirmitatem  in 
natursB  calumniam  yertant ;  et  quod  ars  ipsorum  non  assequitur 
id  ex  eadem  arte  impossibile  in  natura  pronunciant  Neque  certe 
danmari  potest  ars,  si  ipsa  judicet^  Etiam  philosophia  quae  nunc 
in  manibus  est,  in  sinu  suo  posita  quasdam  foyet,  aut  placita, 
quibus  (si  diligentius  inquiratur)  hoc  hominibus  omnino  per- 
suaderi  yoltmt ;  nil  ab  arte  yel  hominis  opere  arduum,  aut  in 
naturam  imperiosum  et  yalidum,  expectari  debere ;  ut  de  hete- 
rogenia  caloris  astri  et  ignis,  et  mistione,  superius  dictum  est 
Qu»  si  notentur  accuratius,  omnino  pertinent  ad  humanse  pote« 
statis  circumscriptionem  malitiosam,  et  ad  qusesitam  et  artificio* 
sam  desperationem,  quae  non  solum  spei  auguria  tiirbet,  sed  etiam 
omnes  industrial  stimulos  et  neryos  incidat  atque  ipsius  expe- 
rientiae  aleas  abjiciat ;  dum  de  hoc  tantum  soUiciti  sint,  ut  ars 
eorum  perfecta  censeatur;  glorias  yanissimae  et  perditissimae 
dantes  operam,  scilicet  ut  quicquid  adhuc  inyentum  et  compre- 
hensum  non  sit,  id  omnino  nee  inyeniri  nee  comprehend!  posse 
in  foturum  credatur.  At  si  quis  rebus  addere  se*  et  noyum 
aliquod  reperire  conetur,  iUe  tamen  omnino  sibi  proponet  et  de- 
stinabit  unum  aliquod  inyentum  (nee  ultra)  perscrutari  et  eruere ; 
ut  magnetis  naturam,  maris  fluximi  et  refluxum,  thema  coeli,  et 
faujusmodi,  quae  secret!  aliquid  habere  yidentur  et  hactenua 
parum  fididter  tractata  sint :  quum  summae  sit  imperitiae,  rei 
alicujus  naturam  in  se  ipsa  perscrutari ;  quandoquidem  eadem 
natura,  quae  in  aliis  yidetur  latens  et  occulta^  in  aliis  manifesta 
sit  et  quasi  palpabilis,  atque  in  illis  admirationem,  in  his  ne 
attentionem  quidem  moyeat ;  ut  fit  in  natura  consistentiae,  quae 
in  ligno  yel  lapide  non  notatur,  sed  solidi  appellatione  transmit- 
titur,  neque  amplius  de  fuga  separationis  aut  solutionis  oontinui- 
tatis  inquiritur :  at  in  aquarum  bullis  eadem  res  yidetur  subtilis 
et  ingeniosa;  quae  bullae  se  oonjidunt  in  pelliculas  quasdam  in 
faemisphaerii  formam  curiose  effictas,  ut  ad  momentum  temporis 
eyitetur  solutio  continuitatis. 

^  Compare  Bedargutio  PhUosophiaruin,  —  "Qoare  missiB  istis  phOosophiis  aba- 
tractia,  ¥os  et  ego»  fllii»  rdnu  iptU  nog  atgumjfomtu  :  **  and  Prsfttifl^  p.  127.  of  this 
volume,  —  **  Qui  autem  et  ipsi  ezperiri  et  te  tcientiii  addare^  earumque  fines  proferre, 
statuerunt,  nee  iUi  a  receptis  pronus  descisceie  ausi  sunt,**  &c.  **  Addere  we  **  (says 
Heyne,  yirg.  Oeorg.  L  613.)  **Tulgari  usn  eat  atUungere  se,  accedere.  .  •  .  Inde  si 
idem  fit  cum  impetu,  irruere,  instare,  Mxtw,"' — J.  S, 
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Atque  prorsucr  ilia  ipsa  qusd  habentur  pro  secrefisy  in  aliis 
habent  naturam  manifestam  et  communem ;  quas  nunquam  ee 
dabit  conspiciendam,  si  hominum  experimenta  aut  contempla- 
tiones  in  illis  ipsis  tantum  versentur.  GenertJiter  autem  et 
■Tulgo^  in  operibus  mechanicis  habentur  pro  no  vis  inventis,  m 
yquis  jampridem  inventa  subtilius  poliat,  vel  omet  elegantius,  vel 
isimul  uniat  et  componat>  vel  cum  usu  commodius  copulet,  aut 
opus  majore  aut  etiam  minore  quam  fieri  consuevit  mole  vel 
yolumine  exhibeat^  et  similia. 

Itaque  minime  minim  est  si  nobilia  et  genere  humano  digna 
Jnventa  in  lucem  extracta  non  sint^  quum  homines  hujusmodi 
exiguis  pen^  et  puerilibus  contenti  et  delectati  fuerint ;  quin* 
^tiam  in  iisdem  se  magnum  aliquod  sequutos  aut  assequutos 
jputaverint, 

T.XXTTT. 

Neque  illud  prsBtermittendum  est,  quod  nacta  sit  Philosoplua 
Naturalis  per  omnes  s&tates  adversarium  molestum  et  diffidlem; 
superstitionem  nimirum,  et  zeliun  religionis  esscum  et  immode- 
jatum.  Etenim  videre  est  apud  Grsecos,  eos  qui  primum 
causae  nati^rales  fulminis  et  tempestatum  insuetis  adhuc  homi^ 
Xium  auribus  proposuerunt^impietatis  in  deos  eo  nomine  damna* 
tos :  nee  multo  melius  a  nonnuUis  antiquorum  patrum  religionis 
christian®  exceptos  fuisse  eos,  qui  ex  certissimis  demonstration 
nibus  (quibus  nemo  hodie  sanus  contradixerit)  terram  rotundam 
esse  posuerunt,  atque  ex  consequenti  antipodas  esse  asseruerunt; 

Quinetiam  ut  nunc  sunt  res,  conditio  sermonimi  de  natura 
facta  est  durior  et  magis  cum  periculo,  propter  theologorum 
Bcholasticorum  summas  et  methodos ;  qui  cum  theologiam  (satis 
pro  potestate)  in  ordinem  redegerint  et  in  artis  formam  efSnxe- 
rint,  hoc  insuper  eifecerunt,  ut  pugnax  et  spinosa  Aristotelis 
philosophia  corpori  religionis  plus  quam  par  erat  immisceretur.' 

Eodem  etiam  spectant  (licet  diverse  modo)  eorum  commen* 
tationes,  qui  yeritatem  christiansB  religionis  ex  principiis  et 
authoritatibus  philosophorum  deducere  et  confirmare  baud  ve- 
riti  sunt ;  fidei  et  sensus  conjugium  tanquam  legitimum  multa 

'  Compare  Kepler  in  the  introduction  to  his  great  work  De  SteHd  Meartis  : — *•  In 
theolofflA  quidem  authoritatum,  In  PhiloaophiA  vero  rationum  esse  momenta  pon- 
deranda.  Sanctus  igitur  Lactantius  qui  terram  negavit  esse  rotundam:  Sanctua 
Augustlnus  qui  rotundltate  concessa  negavit  tamen  Antipodas:  Sanctum  OfBcium 
hodiemorum  qui  exiUtate  terrv  oonoessi  negant  tamen  ^us  motum :  at  magis  mlM 
iancta  Veritas  qui  terram  et  rotundam  et  Antipodibus  drcumhabitam  et  conteraptls- 
«im«  panrttatis  e^  et  denique  per  sidera  ferrl,  salvo  Doctorum  ecdeslse  respertu« 
ex  pbilosophU  demonstro.**  Sec  fbr  a  defence  of  St  Bonlfiwe,  touching  the  story 
of  the  Antipodes  and  VirgiUus  Bisb<>p  of  SalUburg>  Fromondus  Dt  Orhe  T\rrm 
ImtmohiHt  c.  4.** 
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pompa  et  solenoitate  celebiantes,  et  grata  rerum  varietate 
animos  hominum  permiiloentes ;  sed  interim  divina  humanis 
imparl  conditione  permiscentes.  At  in  hujusmodi  misturis 
theologize  earn  pliilosopliia,  ea  tantum  quse  nunc  in  philosophia 
recepta  sunt  cdmprehenduntur;  sed  nova,  licet  in  melius  mu^ 
tata,  tantum  non  summoventur  et  ezterminantur. 

Denique  invenias  ex  quorundam  theologorum  imperitia 
aditum  alicul  philosophiae^  quamvis  emendatse,  pene  intercluslim 
esse*  Alii  siquidem  simpliciua  subyerentur  ne  forte  altior  in 
naturam  inquisitio  ultra  concessiun  sobrietatis  terminum  pene- 
tret;  traducentes  et  perperam  torquentes  ea  quae  de  divinis 
mjsteriis  in  scripturis  sacris  adverdus  rimantes  secreta  divina 
dicuntur,  ad  occulta  naturae  quae  nullo  interdicto  prohibentur. 
Alii  callidius  conjiciunt  et  animo  versanti  si  media  ignorentur, 
singula  ad  manum  et  virgulam  divinam  (quod  religionis  ut 
putant  maxime  intersit)  facilius  posse  referri :  quod  nihil  aliud 
est  quam  Deo  per  mendacium  gratificari  velle.  Alii  ab  ex- 
^mplo  metuunt^  ne  motus  et  mutationes  circa  philosophiam  in 
religionem  incurrant  ac  desinant.  Alii  denique  soUiciti  videntur^ 
ne  in  naturae  inquisitione  aliquid  inveniri  possit  quod  religionem 
(praesertim  apud  indoctps)  subvertat^  aut  saltem  labefactet  At 
isti  duo  posteriores  metus  nobi&  videntur  omnino  sapientiam 
animalem  sapere ;  ac  si  homines^  in  mentis  suae  recessibus  et 
secretis  cogitationibus^  de  firmitudine  religionis  et  fidei  in  sensum 
imperio  diffiderent  ac  dubitarent ;  et  propterea  ab  inquisitione 
veritatis  in  naturalibus  periculum  illis  impendere  metuerent 
At  vere  rem  reputanti  Philosophia  Naturalise  post  verbum  Dei, 
certissima  superstitionis  medicina  est ;  eademque  probatissimum 
fidei  alimentum.  ttaque  merito  religioni  donatur  tanquam 
fidissima  ancilla:  cum  altera  voluntatem  Dei,  altera  potestatem 
manifestet.  Neque  enim  erravit  ille  qui  dixit,  Erratis,  nescU 
entes  icripturas  et  potestatem  Dei  * :  informationem  de  volun- 
tate  et  meditationem  de  potestate  nexu  individuo  commiscens  ef 
copulans.  Interim  minus  mirum  est  si  Naturalis  Philosophiae 
incrementa  cohibita  sint,  cum  religio,  quae  plurimum  apud 
animos  hominum  pollet,  per  quorundam  imperitiam  et  zelnm 
incautum  in  partem  contrariam  transient  et  abrepta  fuerit. 

xc. 

Bursus  in  moribus  et  inslitutis  scholarum,  academiarum, 
coU^orum,  et  similium  conventuum,  quae  doctorum  hominum 

»  Matt.  xxii.  29. 
o  3 
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sedibua  et  eruditioius  cultune  destinata  sunt,  onAnia  progressni 
scientiarum  adversa  inveniuntur.  Lectiones  enim  et  exerdtia 
ita  sunt  diBposita^  ut  aliad  a  consuetis  baud  facile  cuiquam  in 
mentem  veniat  cogitare  aut  contemplarL  Si  vero  unus  aut 
alter  fortasse  judioii  libertate  uti  suBtinuerit,  is  sibi  soli  banc 
operam  imponere  possit;  ab  aliorum  autem  consortio  nihil  capiet 
utilitatis.  Sin  et  hoc  toleraveritj  tamen  in  capessenda  fortuna 
industriam  banc  et  magnanimitatem  sibi  non  levi  impedimento 
fore  ezperietur.  Stadia  enim  hominum  in  ejuamodi  locis  in 
quorundam  autborum  8cripta»  veluti  in  carceres^  conduaa  sunt; 
a  quibus  si  quis  dissentiat*  eontinuo  ut  bomo  turbidus  et  rerum 
noTarum  cupidus  corripitur.  At  magnum  certe  discrimen  inter 
res  civiles  et  artes:  non  enim  idem  periculum  a  novo  motu  et  a 
nova  luce.  Verum  in  rebus  civilibus  mutatio  etiam  in  melius 
suspecta  est  obpertnrbationem;  cum  civilia  auctoritate,  consensu, 
fama,  et  opinione,  non  demonstratione,  nitantur.  In  artibus 
autem  et  ecientiis,  tanquam  in  metaUi-fodinis,  omnia  novis 
operibus  et  ulterioribus  progreesibus  circumstrepere  debent.  At^ 
que  secimdum  rectam  rationem  res  ita  se  babet,  sed  interim  non 
ita  yivitur ;  sed  ista,  quam  diximus,  doctrinarum  administratio 
et  politia  scientiarum  augmenta  durius  premere  consueyit. 

xci. 
Atque  insuper  licet  ista  invidia  cesdaverit ;  tamen  satis  est 
ad  cobibendum  augmentum  Scientiarum^  quod  hujusmodi  cona- 
tus  et  industrial  praemiis  careant  Non  enim  p^ies  eosdem  est 
oultura  scientiarum  et  pramium,  Scientiarum  enim  augmenta 
a  magnis  utique  ingeniis  proveniunt ;  at  pretia  et  prsmiia  scien- 
tiarum sunt  penes  vulgus  aut  principes  yiroe,  qui  (nisi  raro 
admodum)  tIx  mediocriter  docti  sunt»  Quinetiam  bujusmodi 
progressus  non  solum  pradmiis  et  beneficentia  hominum,  verum 
etiam  ipsa  populari  laude,  destituti  sunt.  Sunt  enim  illi  supra 
captum  maxim®  partis  hominum,  et  ab  opinionum  vulgarium 
ventis  facile  obruimtur  et  extinguuntur.  Itaque  nil  mirum  si 
res  ilia  non  fceliciter  successerit,  qun  in  honore  non  fuit 

XCII. 

Sed  longe  maximimi  progressibus  scientiarum  et  novis  pensis 
ac  provinciis  in  iiadem  suscipiendis  obstaculum  deprehenditur 
in  desperatione  hominum,  et  suf^sitione  Impossibilis.  Solent 
enimviri  prudentes  et  severiin  bujusmodi  rebus  plane  diffidere: 
natursB  obscuritatem,  vitcB  brevitatem,  8ensuum  fallacias,  judicii 
infirmitatem,   experimentorum  difficultates,   et  eimilia   secum 
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reputantcs.  Itaque  exietimaoit  ease  quosdam  scieniianim^  per 
temporom'  ef  aBtatam  mundi  reyolutiones,  fltiztis  et  refluxus ; 
cum  aliia  temporibos  crescant  et  floreantj  aliis  dedinent  et 
jaceant:  ita  tamen,  at  cum  ad  certum  quendam  gradum  et 
etatum  pervenerint,  nil  ulterius  pomnt. 

Itaque  a  quia  majora  credat  aut  spondeat^  id  putant  esse 
cnjusdam  impotentis  et  immaturi  animi ;  atque  hujusmodi  co* 
natus,  iziitia  scilicet  kota,  media  ardua,  extrema  eonfusa  habere. 
Atque  cum  hujumodi  cogitationes  e»  sint  quse  in  viros  graves 
et  judicio  pr»stantes  fitcile  cadant,  curandum  revera  est  ne  rei 
optinuD  et  puldierrimsB  unore  capti  severitatem  judicii  relaxemus 
aut  minuamus ;  et  sedulo  videndum  quid  spei  afl^ilgeat,  et  ex 
qua  parte  se  ostendat;  atque  auris  levioribus  spei  rejectis^  e» 
qusB  plus  firmitudinis  habere  videntur  omnino  discutiends  sunt 
et  pensitandsB,  Qninetiam  pmdentia  ciyilis  ad  consilium  vo* 
canda  est  et  adhibenda^  qute  ex  pnescripto  diffidit,  et  de  rebus 
humanis  in  deterius  conjicit  Itaque  jam  et  de  spe  dicendum 
est;  pnesertim  cum  nos  promissores  ndn  nmus,  nee  vim  aut 
insidias  homimmi  judiciis  faciamus  aut  struamus^  sed  homines 
manu  et  sponte  ducamus*  Atque  licet  longe  potentissimum 
futurum  sit  remedium  ad  spem  imprimendam,  quando  homines 
ad  particularia,  pr»sertim  in  Tabulis  nostris  InTeniendi  digesta 
et  disposita  (qu»  partim  ad  secundam,  sed  multo  magis  ad 
quartam  Instaurataonis  nostne  partem  pertinent),  adducemus ; 
cum  hoc  ipsum  sit  non  spes  tantum,  sed  tanquam  res  ipsa: 
tamen  ut  omnia  dementius  fiant,  pergendum  est  in  institute 
nostro  de  pr»pahuidis  hominum  mentibus ;  cujus  pneparationis 
ista  ostensio  spei  pars  est  non  exigua.  Nam  lU^sque  ea,  reliqua 
&ciunt  magis  ad  contristationem  hominum  (scilicet  ut  dete- 
riorem  et  viliorem  habeant  de  iis  qute  jam  in  usu  sunt  opinio- 
nem  quam  nunc  habent,  et  susb  conditionis  infortunium  plus 
sentiantet  pemo6cant),quam  ad  alacritatem  aliquam  inducendam, 
aut  industriam  experiendi  acuendam.  Itaque  coiyectune  nostne, 
qu»  spem  in  hac  re  faciunt  probabilem,  aperiend»  sunt  et  prse- 
ponendsB :  sicut  Columbus  fedt,  ante  navigationem  illam  suam 
mirabilem  maris  Atlantici,  cum  rationes  adduxerit  cur  ipso 
novas  terras  et  continentes,  praeter  eas  qtue  ante  cognitte  fuerunt, 
inveniri  posse  confideret:  qiw  rationes,  licet  prime  reject®, 
postea  tamen  experimento  probates  sunt  et  rerum  maximarum 
causae  et  initia  fuerunt 

o  4 
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XCIII. 

Frincipium  autem  Bumcndum  a  Deo^ :  lioc  nimirum  quod 
agitur^  propter  excellentem  in  ipso  boni  naturanij  manifeste  a 
Deo  esse^  qui  author  boni  et  pater  luminum  est.  In  operatio* 
nibus  autem  divinis^  initia  quasque  tenuissima  exitum  certo 
trahunt.  Atque  quod  de  spiritualibus  dictum  est,  regnum  Dei 
non  venit  cum  observatione,  id  etiam  in  omni  majore  operepro-* 
yidentise  divinsD  eTenire  reperitur;  ut  omnia  sine  strepitu  et 
sonitu  placide  labantur^  atque  res  plane  agatur  priusquam 
homines  eam  agi  putent  aut  advertant.  Neque  omittenda  est 
prophetia  Danielis  de  ultimis  mundi  temporibus:  Multi  pev' 
transibunt  et  multiplex  erit  scientia:  manifeste  innuens  -et 
significans  esse  in  fatis,  id  est  in  providentia,  ut  pertransitus 
mundi  (qui  per  tot  longinquas  navigationes  impletus  plane  aut 
jam  in  opere  esse  videtur)  et  augmenta  scientiarum  in  eandem 
setatem  incidant. 

xoiv. 

Sequitur  ratio  omnium  maxima  ad  faciendam  spem ;  nempe 
ex  erroribus  temporis  praeteriti  et  viarum  adhuc  tentatarum. 
Optima  enim  est  ea  reprehensio,  quam  de  statu  civili  baud  pru- 
denter  adipinistrato  quispiam  his  verbis  complexus  est :  Quod 
ad  pr(Bterita  pessimum  est,  id  ad  futura  optimum  videri  debet. 
Si  enim  vos  omnia  qu(B  ad  officium  vestrum  spectant  prcBstitis' 
BetiSy  neque  tamen  res  vestree  in  meliore  loco  essent,  ne  spes  quidem 
ulla  reliqua  foret  eas  in  melius  proveki  posse.  Sed  cum  rerum 
vestrarum  status  nan  a  vi  ipsa  rerum  sed  ab  erroribus  vestris 
male  se  Iiabeat,  sperandum  est,  illis  erroribus  missis  aut  correctis, 
magnam  rerum  in  melius  mutationem  fieri  posse.^  Simili  modo^ 
si  homines  per  tanta  annorum  spatia  viam  inveniendi  et  colendi 
scientias  tenuissent,  nee  tamen  ulterius  progredi  potuissent^audax 
proculdubio  et  temeraria  foret  opinio,  posse  rem  in  ulterius  pro- 
vehi.  Quod  si  in  via  ipsa  erratum  sit,  atque  hominum  opera  in  iis 
consumpta  in  quibus  minime  oportebat,  sequitur  ex  eo,  non  in 
rebus  ipsis  difficultatem  oriri,  quse  potestatis  nostras  non  sunt,  sed 
in  intellectu  humano  ejusque  usu  et  applicatione,  quaB  res  reme- 
dium  et  medicinam  suscipit.  Itaque  optimum  fuerit  illos  ipsoB 
errores  proponere:  quot  enim  fuerint  errorum  impedimenta  in 
prasterito,  tot  sunt  spei  argumenta  in  futurum.   Ea  Tero  licet  in 


'  'Ejc  Ai^j  itpxtifUffBa. — Aratus,  Fhaenom.  1.  1. 

'  Demosthenes :  see  the  first  Philippic,  p.  40. ;  and  the  third,  p.  112.    Ed.  Belsk. 
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his  qufe  superins  dicta  sunt  non  intacta  omnino  fuerint,  tamen  ea 
etiam  nunc  breviter  yerbis  nudis  ac  simplicibus  reprassentare 
Tisnm  est. 

xcv. 

Qui  tractaverunt  scientias  aut  Empirici  aut  Dogmatici  fiie- 
runt.  Empirici,  formicsB  more,  congerunt  tantum  et  utuntur ; 
Bationales,  aranearum  more,  telas  ex  se  confidunt^ :  apis  Tero 
ratio  media  est,  qusB  materiam  ex  floribus  horti  et  agri  elicit,  sed 
tamen  earn  propria  facultate  yertit  et  digerit«  Neque  absimile 
philosophise  yerum  opificium  est;  quod  nee  mentis  yiribus 
tantum  aut  prascipue  nititur,  neque  ex  historia  naturali  et  me- 
chanicis  experimentis  praBbitam  materiam,  in  memoria  integram, 
sed  in  intellectu  mutatam  et  subactam,  reponit.  Itaque  ex 
harum  facultatum  (experimentalis  scilicet  et  rationalis)  arctiore 
et  sanctiore  foedere  (quod  adhuc  factum  non  est)  bene  speran- 
dum  esti 

xcvi. 

Naturalis  Philosophia  adhuc  sincera  non  inyenitur,  sed  in« 
fecta  et  corrupta:  in  Aristotelis  schola  per  logicam,  in  Platonis 
schola  per  tbeologiam  naturalem ;  in  secunda  schola  Platonis, 
Procli  et  aliorum,  per  mathematicam;  quas  philosophiam  natu- 
ralem terminare,  non  generare  aut  procreare  debet.  At  ex 
philosophia  naturali  pura  et  impermista  meliora  speranda  sunt 

XCYII. 

Nemo  adhuc  tanta  mentis  constantia  et  rigore  inyentus  est, 
ut  decreverit  et  sibi  imposuerit,  tiieorias  et  notiones  communes 
penitus  abolere,  et  intellectum  abrasum  et  aequum  ad  particu- 
laria  de  integro  applicare.  Itaque  ratio  ilia  humana  quam 
habemus,  ex  multa  fide  et  multo  etiam  casu,  nee  non  ex  puerili- 
bus  quas  primo  hausimus  notionibus,  fisirrago  quasdam  est  et 
congeries. 

Quod  si  quis  aetate  matura  et  sensibus  integris  et  mente 
repurgata  se  ad  experientiam  et  ad  particularia  de  integro 
applicet,  de  eo  melius  sperandum  est.  Atque  hac  in  parte  nobis 
spondemus  fortunam  Alexandri  Magni :  neque  quis  nos  vani- 
tatis  arguat,  antequam  exitum  rei  audiat,  quae  ad  exuendam 
omnem  yanitatem  spectat. 

Etenim  de  Alexandre  et  ejus  rebus  gestis  ^schines  ita 
loquutus  est:    Nos  certe  vitam  mortalem  non  vivimus;  sed  in 

>  *Ap(oTMf  raw  X6yotfS  r&v  9uM\9KTiK&y  rots  rw  ipaxyi^v  t^iffiuufiv  cfvoiVr,  odScv 
lA^v  xp/fiaiiiovSf  xUuf  8^  rrxyusoin  (perhaps  xfi^^^f*^*  ^^^  Tcxy(/co79).-—  ^tobaeuSy  HoriL 
§  82.     Compare  De  Augmentitf  y.  2. 
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hoe  nati  sumus,  ui  poateritas  de  nobis  portenta  narrei  et  pra» 
dicet:  perinde  ac  si  Alexaadri  res  geatas  pro  miraculo  habu- 
isset^ 

At  asvis  sequentlbus  Titus  Livius  melius  rem  advertit  et 
introspexit^  atque  de  Alexandre  hujusmodi  quippiam  dixit: 
Evm  non  aKud  quam  bene  ausum  vana  contemnereJ^  Atque 
simile  etiam  de  nobis  judicium  futuris  temporibus  factum  iri 
existimamus :  nos  nil  magni  fecisse^  sed  tantum  ea  qua  pro 
maffnis  habentur  minoris  fecisse.  Sed  interim  (quod  jam  dixi- 
mus)  non  est  spes  nisi  in  regeneratione  scientiarum;  ut  ese 
scilicet  ab  Experientia  certo  ordine  excitentur  et  rursus  con- 
dantur :  quod  adbuc  factum  esse  aut  co^tatum  nemo  (ut  arbi- 
tramur)  affirma verity 

XCVIII. 

Atque  Experientise  fundamenta  (quando  ad  banc  omnino  dc- 
yeniendum  est)  aut  nulla  aut  admodum  infirma  adhuc  fuerunt ; 
nee  particularium  sylva  et  materies,  vel  numero  vel  genere  vel 
certitudine^  informando  intellectui  competens  aut  ullo  modo 
sufficiens^  adbuc  qussita  est  et  congesta.  Sed  contra  homines 
docti  (supini  sane  et  faciles)  rumores  quosdam  Experientiae^  et 
quasi  famas  et  auras  ejus^  ad  philosopbiam  suam  vel  constituen- 
dam  vel  confirmandam  exceperunt^  atque  illis  nihilominus  pon- 
dus  I^timi  testimonii  attribuerunt.  Ac  veluti  si  regnum  ali« 
quod  aut  status  non  ex  Uteris  et  relationibus  a  legatis  et  nuntiis 
fide-dignis  missb^  sed  ex  urbanorum  sermunculis  et  ex  triviis, 
consilia  sua  et  negotia  gubemaret ;  omnino  talis  in  philosopbiam 
administration  quatenus  ad  Experientiam,  introducta  est.  Nil 
debitis  modis  exquisitum,  nil  verificatumj  nil  numeratum,  nil 
appensum^nil  dimensum  in  Naturali  Historia  reperitur.  At 
quod  in  obserratione  indefinitum  et  vagum,  id  in  informatione 
fidlax  et  infidum  est.  Quod  si  cui  hsec  mira  dictu  videantur 
et  querelsB  minus  just®  propiora^  cum  Aristoteles^  tantus  ipse 
yir  et  tanti  regis  opibus  subnixus^  tam  accuratam  de  Animalibus 
historiam  confecerit^  atque  alii  nonnulli  majore  diligentia  (licet 
strepitu  minore)  multa  adjecerint^  et  rursus  alii  de  plantis,  de 
metallisj  et  fossilibus^  historias  et  narrationes  oopiosas  conscri- 
pserint;  is  sane  non  satis  attendere  et  perspicere  yidetur  quid 
agatur  in  prsesentia.  Alia  enim  est  ratio  Naturalis  Hislorise 
qu0B  propter  se  confecta  est ;  alia  ejus  quas  collecta  est  ad  in- 

I  .fiflchines,  D«  Coroni,  p*  72.    EU.    £L  Stephau. 
*  Lib.  ix.  c.  17. 
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fbnnaadum  mtellectiun  in  ordine  ad  condendam  philosapliiain^ 
Atque  h»  du»  hlstori®  turn  aliis  rebus^  turn  praocipue  in  hoe 
differunt ;  quod  pnma  ex  illis  specierum  naturalium  Taiietatem^ 
non  artimn  mechanicanun  ezperimenta,  contineat.  Quemad- 
modum  enim  in  drilibua  ingeninm  cnjuaque  et  occultua  animi 
affectuumque  sensus  melius  elicitur  cum  quia  in  perturbatione 
ponitur,  quam  alias :  simili  modo,  et  occulta  naturao  magis  se 
prodnnt  per  vexationes  artiumi  quam  cum  cursu  suo  meant. 
Itaqne  tom  demum  bene  sperandum  est  de  Natorali  Philoso- 
pbia^  postquam  Historia  Naturalis  (qute  ejus  basis  est  et  funda- 
mentum)  melius  inatructa  fuerit ;  antea  yero  minime. 

xcis. 

Atque  rursus  in  ipsa  experimentorum  meclianicorum  coi»a» 
summa  eorum  quae  ad  inteUectus  informationem  maxime  faciimt 
et  juvant  detegitur  inopia^  Mechanicus  enim,  de  veritatis  in- 
quisitione  nuUo  modo  soUicitus^  non  ad  alia  quam  qu»  operi  suo 
subserviunt  aut  animum  erigit  aut  manum  porrigit.  Tum  vero 
de  scientiarum  ulteriore  progressu  ^ipea  bene  fundabitur,  quum 
in  Historiam  Natuialem  recipientur  et  aggregabuntur  ccnn- 
pluia  experimental  qus  in  se  nullius  sunt  usus,  sed  ad  inventio- 
nem  causarum  et  axiomatum  tantum  faciunt;  qu»  nos  lucifera 
experimental  ad  differentiam  frucHferaruniy  appellare  consuevi- 
mus.  nia  antem  miram  habent  in  se  virtutem  et  conditionem ; 
banc  videlicet,  quod  nunquam  fallant  aut  frustrentur.  Cum 
enim  ad  hoc  adhibeontur,  non  ut  opus  aliquod  efficiant  sed  ut 
causam  naturalem  in  aliquo  revelent,  quaquaversum  cadunt, 
intention!  seque  satisfiiciimt;  cum  quasstionem  terminent 

c. 

At  non  solum  copia  major  expenmentorum  quserenda  est  et 
procuranda,.  atque  etiam  alterius  generis,  quam  adhuc  factum 
est;  sed  etiam  methodus  plane  alia  et  orda  et  processus  conti- 
nuand®  et  provebendte  Experiential  introducenda.  Yaga  enim 
Experientia  et  se  tantum  sequens  (ut  superius  dictum  est)  mera 
palpatio  est,  et  homines  potius  stupefacit  quam  informat.  At 
cum  Experientia  lege  certa  procedet,  seriatim  et  oontinenter,  de 
scientiis  aliquid  melius  sperari  poterit 

CI. 

Postquam  yero  copia  et  materies  Historian  Naturalis  et  Expe- 
riential, talis  qualis  ad  opus  inteUectus  siye  ad  opus  philosophi- 
cum  requiritur,  prassto  jam  sit  et  parata ;  tamen  nullo  modo 
sufficit  inteUectus,  ut  in  illam  materiem  agat  sponte  et  memoritcr ; 
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non  magiis,  quam  si  quia  computationem  aUcujus  ephemeridiis 
memoriter  ee  tenere  et  superare  posse  speret.  Atque  hactenus 
tamen  potiores  meditationis  partes  quam  scriptionis  in  inve- 
niendo  fiierunt;  neque  adhuc  Experientia  literata^  facta  est: 
atqui  nulla  nisi  de  scripto  inventio  probanda  est.  Ilia  vero  in 
usum  inveniente^  ab  Experientia  facta  demum  literata  melius 
sperandum. 

CII. 

Atque  insuper  cum  tantus  sit  particularium  numerus  et  quasi 
exercitusj  isque  ita  sparsus  et  diffusus,  ut  intellectum  disgreget 
et  confundat^  de  velitationibus  et  levibus  motibus  et  transcur- 
sibus  intellectus  non  bene  sperandum  est;  nisi  fiat  instructio 
et  coordination  per  tabulas  inveniendi  idoneas  et  bene  dispositas 
et  tanquam  vivas^  eorum  quae  pertinent  ad  subjectum  in  quo 
versatur  inquisition  atque  ad  harum  tabularum  auxilia  prseparata 
et  digesta  mens  applicetur. 

cm. 

Verum  post  copiam  particularium  rite  et  ordine  veluti  sub 
oculos  positonim^  non  stafim  transeundum  est  ad  inquisitionem 
et  inventionem  novorum  particularium  aut  operum ;  aut  saltem, 
si  hoc  fiat,  in  eo  non  acquiescendum.  Neque  enim  negamus, 
postquam  omnia  omnium  artium  experimenta  coUecta  et  di- 
gesta fuerint  atque  ad  unius  hominis  notitiam  et  judicium  per- 
venerint,  quin  ex  ipsa  traductione  experimentorum  unius  artis 
in  alias  multa  nova  inveniri  possint  ad  humanam  vitam  et 
statum  utilia,  per  istam  Experientiam  quam  vocamus  Litem- 
tarn';  sed  tamen  minora  de  ea  speranda  sunt;  majora  vero  a 
nova  luce  Axiomatum  ex  particularibus  iUis  certa  via  et  regula 
eductorum,  qus  rursus  nova  particularia  indicent  et  designent. 
Neque  enim  in  piano  via  sita  est,  sed  ascendendo  et  descen- 
dendo ;  ascendendo  prime  ad  Axiomata,  descendendo  ad  Opera. 

crv. 

Neque  tamen  permittendum  est,  ut  intellectus  a  particulari- 

1  f'Experifntla  Ifterata**  does  not  appear  to  be  used  here  in  the  same  sense  as  In 
Aph.  103.,  or  in  the  De  AugmetUit,  v.  2. :  *'  Cum  quls  experimenta  oranigena  absque 
uUa  serle  aut  methodo  tentet,  ea  demum  mera  est  palpatio :  cum  vero  nonnulU  utatur 
in  experimentando  directione  et  ordine,  perinde  est  ac  si  manu  ducatur.  Atque  hoc 
ipsum  est  quod  per  Experientiam  Ltteratam  intelligimus.'*  Here  it  is  used  merely  for 
a  mode  of  experimenting  in  which  the  results  are  recorded  in  writing.  The  "  experi- 
entia literata  "  of  the  De  Avgrnentit  answers  to  the  "  experientia  oerti  lege  proce* 
dens  "  of  the  last  aphorism. — /.  S. 

^  Here  *<  experientia  literata  **  is  the  same  as  in  the  De  Augmentis,  See  the  lasi 
note.  —  J.S^ 
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huB  ad  axiomata  remota  et  quasi  generalissima  (qnalia  sunt 
principia,  qa»  vocant,  artium  et  rerum)  saliat  et  Tolet ;  et  ad 
,eorum  immotam  veritatem  axiomata  media  probet  et  expediat: 
quod  adhuc  factum  est,  prono  ad  hoc  impetu  naturali  intelle- 
ctus,  atque  etiam  ad  hoc  ipsum,  per  demonstrationes  que  fi- 
unt  per  syllpgismum,  jampridem  edocto  et  assuefacto.  Sed  de 
scientiis  tum  demum  bene  sperandum  est,  quando  per  scalam 
veram,  et  per  gradus  continuos  et  non  intermissos  aut  hiulcos, 
»  particularibus  ascendetur  ad  axiomata  minora,  et  deinde  ad 
media,  alia  aliis  superiora,  et  postremo  demum  ad  generalissima. 
Etenim  axiomata  infima  non  multum  ab  experientia  nuda  dis- 
crepant. Suprema  vero  ilia  et  generalissima  (quie  habentur) 
notionalia  sunt  et  abstracta,  et  nil  habent  solidi.  At  media 
sunt  axiomata  ilia  vera  et  solida  et  viva,  in  quibus  humanae  res 
et  fortunse  sitae  stmt ;  et  supra  hasc  quoque,  tandem  ipsa  ilia  ge- 
neralissima ;  talia  scilicet  quae  non  abstracta  sint»  sed  per  h»c 
media  vere  limitantur.^ 

Itaque  hominum  intellectui  non  plumae  addendss,  sed  plum- 
bum potius  et  pondera.;  ut  cohibeant  omnem  saltum  et  volatum* 
Atque  hoc  adhuc  factum  non  est;  quum  vero  factum  fuerit, 
melius  de  scientiis  sperare  licebit. 

cv. 

In  constituendo  autem  axiomate,  forma  Induclionisalia  quam 
adhuc  in  u^u  fuit  excogitanda  est ;  eaque  non  ad  piincipia  tantum 
(quae  vocant)  probanda  et  inTcnienda,  sed  etiam  ad  axiomata 
minora  et  media,  denique  omnia.  Inductio  enim  quae  procedit 
per  enumerationem  simplicem  res  puerilis  est,  et  precario  con- 
cludit,  et  periculo  exponitur  ab  instantia  contradictoria,  et 
plerumque  secundum  pauciora  quam  par  est,  et  ex  his  tantum^ 
modo  quae  praesto  sunt,  pronunciat.  At  Inductio  quae  ad  in- 
ventionem  et  demonstrationem  scientiarum  et  artium  erit  utilis 
naturam  separare  debet,  per  rejectiones  et  exclusiones  debitas; 
ac  deinde,  post  negativas  tot  quot  sufficiunt,  super  affirmativas 
concludere ;  quod  adhuc  factum  non  est,  nee  tentatum  certe^ 
nisi  tantummodo  a  Platone,  qui  ad  excutiendas  definitiones  et 
ideas,  hac  certe  forma  inductionis  aliquatenus  utitur.'     Yerum 

1  That  if,  of  which  Uiese  intermediate  axioms  are  really  UmitatioiUb  t.  e.  particular 


'  This  is  one  of  many  passages  which  show  that  Bacon  was  very  far  fh>m  asserting 
tliat  he  was  the  first  to  propose  an  inductive  method.  It  is  remarkable  that  M.  de 
St  Hilaire  in  his  translation  of  the  treatise  De  Animd  of  Aristotle  has  repeated  the 
popular  assertion  that  Bacon  claimed  to  be  the  first  discoverer  of  induction. 
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ad  hujuB  inductionisj  sive  demonstrationiBfinstraclionein  bonam 
et  legitimaiSj  quamplurima  adhibenda  sunt  qu®  adhuc  nullius 
mortalitim  cogitationem  subiere ;  adeo  ut  in  ea  major  sit  consu- 
menda  opera^  quam  adhuc  oonsumpta  est  in  sjUogiBmo.  Atque 
hujos  inductionis  auxilio,  non  Bolum  ad  axiomata  invenienda, 
verum  etiam  ad  notiones  terminandaB,  utendum  eat^  Atque  in 
bac  oerte  Inductione  spes  maxima  sita  est. 

cvi. 
At  in  axiomatibus  constituendis  per  banc  inductionem^  eza- 
minatio  et  probatio  etiam  facienda  est^  utrum  quod  constituitur 
axioma  aptatum  sit  tantimd  et  ad  mensuram  factum  eorum 
particularium  ex  quibus  extrabitur;  an  vero  sit  amplius  et 
latins.  Quod  si  sit  amplius  aut  latins^  Tidendmn  an  eam  suam 
amplitudinem  et  latitudinem  per  novorum  particularium  de- 
signationem^  quasi  fide-jussione  quadam^  firmet^ ;  ne  vel  in  jam 
notis  tantum  h»reamu8^  vel  laxiore  fortasse  complexu  umbras 
et  formas  abstractas^  non  solida  et  determinata  in  materia, 
prensemus.  Haec  Tero  cum  in  usum  venerint^  solida  tum  de- 
mum  spes  merito  afiiilseriti 

CVII. 
Atque  bic  etiam  resmnendum  est^  quod  superius  dictum  est 
de  Naturali  Philosopbia  producta^  et  scientiis  particularibus  ad 
eam  reduGti%  ut  non  fiat  scissio  et  truncatio  scientiarum ;  nam 
etiam  absque  hoc  minus  de  progressu  sperandum  est 

CVIII. 

Atque  de  desperalione  toUenda  et  spe  facienda,  ex  prseteriti 
temporis  erroribus  Talere  jussis  aut  rectiflcatis,  jam  dictum  est. 
Videndum  autem  et  si  quad  alia  ant  qusB  spem  faciant.  Hind 
vero  occuxrit ;  si  hominibus  non  quserentibusj  et  aliud  agentibus, 

*  "  Ad  notiones  tenninandM  "  may  be  rendered  "  in  order  to  the  ftmnation  of  oon* 
ceptlon«.**  This  passage,  especially  when  compared  with  the  14th  Aphorism,  shows 
that  Bacon  contemplated  a  twofold  application  of  induction,  though  he  has  left  nothing 
on  the  sulvect  of  the  formation  of  eonoeptions. 

'  The  meaning  of  this  will  be  made  clearer  by  comparing  It  with  the  following  pas- 
sage in  Vtderiut  TVrmtmics.*  ^- 

**  That  the  discovery  of  new  works  or  active  directions  not  known  before  is  the  only 
trial  to  be  accepted  of;  and  yet  not  that  neither  in  case  where  one  particular  giveth 
light  to  another,  but  where  particulars  induce  an  axiom  or  observallon,  wbich  axiom 
found  out  discovereth  and  designeth  new  particulars.  That  the  nature  of  this  trial 
is  not  only  on  the  point  whether  the  knowledge  be  profitable  or  no,  but  even  upon  the 
point  whether  the  knowledge  be  true  or  no.  Not  because  you  may  always  conclude 
that  the  axiom  which  discovereth  new  instances  is  true ;  but  contrariwise  you  may 
saMy  conclude  that,  if  you  discover  not  any  new  instance,  it  is  vain  and  untrue. 
That  by  new  instances  are  not  always  to  be  understood  new  recipes,  but  new  assigna- 
tions; and  of  the  diversity  between  these  two.** — Val.Ter.,  abridgment  of  the  1 2th 
chapter  of  the  first  book.     /.  S, 
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multa  utilia,  tanqnam  casu  quodam  aut  per  occanonem^  in- 
venta  sint ;  nemini  dubium  esse  posses  quin  iisdem  quasrentibns 
et  hoc  ageotibufl^  idque  via  et  oidine,  non  impeta  et  desultorie^ 
longe  plura  detegi  necesse  sit.  Licet  enim  semel  ant  iterum 
accidere  poesit,  ut  quispiam  in  id  forte  furtnna  incidat^  qnod 
magno  conatu  et  de  industria  scratantem  antea  ftigit ;  tamen  in 
siunma  remm  procnldubio  oontrarium  invenitur.  Itaqne  longe 
plura  et  meliora,  atqne  per  minora  intervaUa^  a  ratione  et  in- 
dustria et  directione  et  intentione  hominum  speranda  sunt^ 
quam  a  casu  et  instinctu  animalinni  et  hujusmodi,  qu»  hactenus 
princiinum  inventis  dedenmt. 

cix. 

Etiam  illud  ad  epem  trahi  possit,  quod  nonnuUa  ex  bis  qu» 
jam  inventa  sunt  ejus  sint  generis  ut  antequam  invenirentur 
baud  fiicile  cuiquam  in  mentem  venisset  de  iis  aliquid  suspicari ; 
sed  plane  quis  ilia  ut  impossibilia  contempsisset.  Solent  enim 
bomines  de  rebus  novis  ad  exemplum  Teterum,  et  secundum 
pbantasaam  ex  iis  pneceptam  et  inquinatam^  bariolari;  quod 
genus  c^unandi  falladsaonum  est>  quandoquidem  multa  ex  bis 
quflB  ex  fonlibus  rerum  petuntur  per  rivulos  consuetos  non 
fluant. 

Yeluti  A  quisy  ante  tormentamm  igneorum  inventionem, 
rem  per  effectus  descripsissety  atque  in  bunc  modum  dixisset: 
inventum  quoddam  d^tectum  esse^  per  quod  muri  et  muniliones 
qu»que  msTimm  ex  longo  intervaUo  ooncuti  et  dejici  possint; 
bomines  sane  de  yiribus  tormentorum  et  machinamm  per 
pondera  et  rotas  et  bujusmodi  arietationes  et  impulsus  multi- 
plicandis^  multa  et  varia  secum  cc^tatori  fuissent;  de  vento 
autem  igneo^  tarn  subito  et  Tiolenter  se  expandente  et  ex- 
sufflante^  vij^  unquam  aliquid  alicujus  imaginationi  aut  pban- 
tasiie  occursorum  fuisset;  utpote  cujus  exemplum  in  proximo 
non  yidissetS  nisi  forte  in  term  motu  aut  fubnine^  qum,  ut 
magnalia  naturae  et  non  wirfaAilin.  ab  bomine»  bomines  statim 
rejecturi  fuissent 

Eodem  modo  si^  ante  fili  bombydni  inventionem^  quispiam 
bujusmodi  sermonem  injedsset :  esse  quoddam  fiH  genus  inven- 
tum ad  vestiimi  et  supellectilis  usum,  quod  filum  linteum  aut 
laneum  tenuitate  et  nibilominns  tenacitate,  ac  etiam  splendore 
et  molliliey  longe  superaret ;  bomines  statim  aut  de  serico  aliqno 
vegetabili^  aut  de  animalis  alicujus  pilis  delicatioribus,  aut  de 
1  Ab  a  thing  to  wblch  he  had  seen  nothing  immediately  analogoco. 
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avium  plumls  et  lanugine,  aliquid  opinaturi  fuiBSeiit;  vemm  de 
yermiB  pusilli  texturaj  eaque  tam  copiosa  et  se  renovante  et  anni- 
versaria^  nil  fuissent  certe  commenturL  Quod  si  quis  etiam 
de  vermi  verbum  aliquod  iigecisset^  ludibrio  certe  futurus 
fulsset^  ut  qui  novas  aranearum  operas  somniareL 

Similiter^  si  ante  inventionem  acus  nauticse  quispiam  hujus- 
modi  sermonem  intulisset:  inventum  esse  quoddam  instrumen- 
iunij  per  quod  cardines  et  puncta  coeli  exacte  capi  et  dignosci 
possint;  homines  statim  de  magis  exquisita  fiibricatione  instru- 
mentorum  astronomicorum^  ad  multa  et  varia,  per  agitationem 
phantasisB,  discursuri  fuissent;  quod  vero  aliquid  inveniri  pos- 
sit^  cujus  motus  cum  ccelestibus  tam  bene  conveniret^  atque 
ipsum  tamen  ex  ccelestibus  non  esset,  sed  tantum  isubstantia 
lapidea  aut  metallica^  omnino  incredibile  visum  fuisset  Atque 
haec  tamen  et  similia  per  tot  mundi  states  homines  latuenmt, 
nee  per  philosophiam  aut  artes  rationales  inventa  enniy  sed 
casu  et  per  occasionem ;  suntque  illius  (ut  diximus)  generis^  ut 
ab  iis  qu»  antea  cognita  fuerunt  plane  heterogenea  et  remotis- 
sima  sintj  ut  prsenotio  aJiqua  nihil  prorsus  ad  ilia  conducere 
potuis8et» 

Itaque  sperandum  omnino  est^  esse  adhiic  in  naturao  sinu 
multa  exceUentis  usus  recbndita,  quas  nullam  cum  jam  inventis 
cognationem  habent  aut  parallelismum^  sed  omnino  sita  sunt 
extra  vias  phantasis;  quae  tamen  adhuc  inventa  non  sunt;  quse 
proculdubio  per  multos  saeculorum  circuitus  et  ambages  et  ipsa 
quandoque  prodibunt^  sicut  ilia  superiora  prodierunt ;  sed  per 
viam  quam  nunc  tractamus^  propere  et  subito  et  simul  reprae-* 
sentari'  et  anticipari  possunt. 

ex. 

Attamen  conspiciuntur  et  alia  inventa  ejus  'generis  quas 
fidem  faciantj  posse  genus  humanum  nobilia  inventa^  etiam  ante 
pedes  posita,  praeterire  et  trausilire.  Utcunque  enim  pulveris 
tormentarii  vcl  fili  bombycini  vel  acus  nauticae  vel  sacchari 
vel  papyri  vel  similium  inventa  quibusdam  rerum  et  natune 
proprietatibus  niti  videantur^  at  certe  Imprimendi  artificiumnil 

*  /.  tf.  to  be  presented  at  once,  before  the  regular  time.  Thus  Pliny,  31.  2.,  **  Thes- 
piarum  fons  conceptus  muUeribus  repr<ggentai ;  **  t.  e,  makes  them  conceive  at  once.. 
And  Cicero,  £p.  ad  Fam.  ▼.  16.,  **  neque  debemus  expectare  temporls  medicinam, 
quam  rq^TMentare  ratlone  possimus."  And  again  Pbll.  2.,  **  Corpus  libenter  obtu* 
lerim,  si  repra$eHtari  morte  mea  libertas  civitatis  potest ;  **  t.  e.  to  be  recovered  at 
once ;  or  at  least  the  recovery  hastened.  Many  other  examples  are  given  by  Facclo- 
IhU,  showing  that  this  was  a  very  common  use  of  the  word.  — J.  S, 
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habet  quod  non  sit  apertum  et  fere  obTium.  Et  nlhilominus 
hominesy  non  advertentes  literarum  modules  difficilius  scilicet 
coUocari  quam  liter»  per  motum  manus  scribantur^  sed  hoc 
interesse^  quod  literarum  moduli  semel  coUocati  infinitis  im- 
pressionibus,  literso  autem  per  manum  exaratse  unicsQ  tantum 
scriptioni,  sufficiant;  aut  fortasse  iterum  non  advertentes  atra- 
mentum  ita  inspissari  posse,  ut  tingat,  non  fluat;  prsBsertim 
Uteris  resupinatis  et  impressione  facta  desuper ;  hoc  pulcherrimo 
invento  (quod  ad  doctrinarum  propagationem  tantum  facit)  per 
tot  saBcula  caruerunt. 

Solet  autem  mens  humana,  in  hoc  inventionis  curriculo,  tam 
l»ya  saepenumero  et  male  composita  esse,  ut  primo  diffidat,  et 
paulo  post  se  contemnat ;  atque  primo  incredibile  ei  videatur 
aliquid  tale  inyeniri  posse,  postquam  autem  inventum  sit,  in* 
credibile  rursus  videatur  id  homines  tamdiu  fugere  potuisse. 
Atque  hoc  ipsum  ad  spem  rite  trahitur;  superesse  nimirum 
adhuc  magnum  iuTentorum  cumulum,  qui  non  solum  ex  opera- 
tionibus  incognitis  eruendis,  sed  et  ex  jam  cognitis  transferendis 
et  componendis  et  applicandis,  per  eam  quam  diximus  Expe- 
rientiam  literatam  deduci  possit 

CXI. 

Neque  illud  omittendum  ad  faciendam  spem:  reputent  (si 
placet)  homines  infinitas  ingenii,  temporis,  facidtatum  expensas, 
quas  homines  in  rebus  et  studiis  longe  minoris  usus  et  pretii 
collocant;  quorum  pars  quota  si  ad  sana  et  solida  verteretur, 
nulla  non  diflBcultas  superari  possit.  Quod  idcirco  adjungere 
visum  est,  quia  plane  fatemur  Historise  Naturalis  et  Experi*- 
mentalis  coUectionem,  qualem  animo  metimur  et  qualis  esse 
debet,  opus  esse  magnum,  et  quasi  regium,  et  multsB  operas 
atque  impensa^ 

cxn. 

Interim  particularium  multitudinem  nemo  reformidet,  quin 
potius  hoc  ipsum  ad  spem  revocet.  Sunt  enim  artium  et 
natnne  particularia  Phtenomena  manipuli  instar  ad  ingenii  com* 
menta,  postquam  ab  evidentia  rerum  disjuncta  et  abstracta 
fuerint  Atque  hujus  viao  exitus  in  aperto  est,  et  fere  in  pro- 
pinquo ;  alterius  exitus  nuUus,  sed  implicatio  infinita.  Homines 
enim  adhuc  parvam  in  Experientia  moram  fccerunt,  et  eam 
leviter  perstrinxerunt,  sed  in  meditationibus  et  commentationibus 
ingenii  infinitum  tempus  contriverunt«     Apud  nos  vero  si  esset 

VOL.  I.  p 
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pr»8to  quispiam  qui  de  facto  natune  ad  interrogata  responderet  ^ 
paucorum  annorum  esset  inyentio  cauBarum  et  sdentianim 
omniiim. 

Etiam  nonnihil  hominibus  epei  fieri  posse  putamns  ab  ex** 
emplo  nostro  proprio ;  neque  jactantiiB  causa  hoc  dicimus  sed 
quod  utile  dictu  sit  Si  qui  diffidaut^  me  videant,  hominem 
inter  homines  a^tatis  mese  ciTilibus  negotiis  occupatissimum^ 
nee  firma  admodum  valetudine  (quod  magniun  habet  temporis 
dispendium)^  atque  in  hac  re  plane  protopirum^  et  vestigia 
nullius  sequutum^  neque  h»c  ipsa  cum  ullo  mortalium  com- 
municantem^  et  tamen  veram  viam  constanter  ingressum  et 
ingenium  rebus  submittentem^  haac  ipsa  aliquatenus  (ut  ez- 
istimamus)  provexisse ;  et  deinceps  videant,  quid  ab  hominibus 
otic  abundantibus,  atque  a  laboribus  consociatisy  atque  a  tern-* 
porum  successione,  post  base  indicia  nostra  expectandum  sit; 
praBsertim  in  via  quaB  non  singulis  solummodo  peryia  est  (ut 
fit  in  yia  ilia  rationali),  sed  ubi  hominum  labores  et  opene 
(praesertim  quantum  ad  experientias  collectam)  optime  dis- 
tribui  et  deinde  componi  posaint.  Turn  enim  homines  yires 
suas  nosse  incipient^  cum  non  eadem  infiniti^  sed  alia  alii  prad- 
stabunt 

cxiv, 

Postremo,  etiamsi  multo  infirmior  et  obscurior  aura  spei  ab 
ista  Nova  Continente  spiraverit  ^  tamen  omnino  experiendum 
esse  (nisi  velimus  animi  esse  plane  abjecti)  statuimus.  Non 
enim  res  pari  periculo  non  tentatur^  et  non  succedit ;  cum  in 
illo  ingentis  boni,  in  hoc  exigusD  humanaa  operas,  jactura 
vertatur.  Yerum  ex  dictis,  atque  etiam  ex  non  dictis,  visum 
est  nobis  spei  abunde  subesse,  non  tantum  homini  strenuo  ad 
experiendiun,  sed  etiam  prudenti  et  sobrio  ad  credendum. 

cxv. 

Atque  de  desperatione  tollenda^  quao  inter  causas  potentisaimaa 
ad  progressum  scientiarum  remorandum  et  inhibendum  fuit, 
jam  dictum  est  Atque  simul  sermo  de  signis  et  causis  errorum, 
et  inertias  et  ignorantias  quas  invaluit,  absolutus  est ;  prassertim 

>  The  aMusIod  is  to  judicial  examinationon  interrogatories.  Naturae  is  to  be  con- 
strued with  de  focto,  and  not  with  Interrogata.  **  Interrogata  nature  '*  cannot  be 
rendered  our  **  interrogations  of  nature,*'  which  is  Mr.  Wood's  translation. 

'  Bacon  refers  to  what  Peter  Martyr  Aughlera  has  related,  that  Columbus  observing 
the  west-winds  which  blow  at  certain  times  of  the  year  on  the  coast  of  Portugal^  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  land  to  generate  them. 
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cum  subtiliores  causaB,  et  qute  in  judicium  populare  aut  ob- 
serrationem  non  incurrunt^  ad  ea  qufe  de  Idolis  animi  humani 
dicta  sunt  referri  debeant. 

Atque  hie  simul  pars  destruens  Instaurationis  nostras  claudi 
debet,  quae  perficitur  tribus  redargiitionibus ;  redargutione 
nimirum  HumaruB  Sationis  NativcB  et  sibi  permissas  ^ ;  redar- 
gutione Demonstrdtionum ;  et  redargutione  Theoriarum,  sive 
philosophiarum  et  doctrinarum  quad  receptad  sunt  .Redargutio 
vero  earum  talis  fiiit  qualis  esse  potuit;  videlicet  per  signa,  et 
evidentiam  causarum ;  cum  confutatio  alia  nulla  a  nobis  (qui 
et  de  principiis  et  de  demonstrationibus  ab  aliis  dissentimus) 
adhiberi  potuerit. 

Quocirca  t^npus  est,  ut  ad  ipsam  artem  et  normam  Inter- 
pretandi  Naturam  veniamus;  et  tamen  nonnihil  restat  quod 
pra^vertendum  est  Quum  enim  in  hoc  primo  Aphorismorum 
libro  illud  nobis  propositum  sit,  ut  tarn  ad  intelligendum  quam 
ad  recipiendum  ea  quae  sequuntur  mentes  hominum  prae- 
parentur;  expurgata  jam  et  abrasa  et  asquata  mentis  area, 
sequitur  ut  mens  sistatur  in  positione  bona,  et  tanquam  aspectu 
benevolo,  ad  ea  quae  proponemus.  Valet  enim  in  re  nova  ad 
praBJudicium,  non  solum  prasoccupatio  fortis  opinionis  veteris, 
sed  et  praeceptio  sive  praefiguratio  falsa  rei  quas  affertur.  Itaque 
conabimur  efficere  ut  habeantur  bonae  et  verad  de  iis  quad 
adducimuB  opiniones,  licet  ad  tempus  tantummodo^  et  tanquam 
U8urari»  \  donee  res  ipsa  pernoscatur. 

cxvi. 

Primo  itaque  postulandum  videtur,  ne  existiment  homines 
nos,  more  antiquorum  GraBCorum,  aut  quorundam  novorum 
hominum^  Telesii,  Patrlcii,  Severini ',  sectam  aliquam  in  philo- 
sophia  condere  velle.  Neque  enim  hoc  agimus ;  neque  etiam 
multum  interesse  putamus  ad  hominum  fortunas  quales  quis 

*  For  an  explanatioa  of  this  passa^,  as  connected  with  the  first  form  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Idols  when  they  were  divided  into  three  kinds  to  each  of  which  one  of  these 
confutations  corresponded,  see  the  preface.  In  comparing  it  with  the  corresponding 
passages  in  the  Partit  seeuneUe  delineation  and  the  DistribuHo  operis.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  order  of  the  cooAxtations  is  inverted.  The  first  of  these  redargutions  extends 
tnm  the  40tb  to  the  60th  aphorism ;  the  other  two,  which  are  not  kept  distinct,  en(' 
here.  —  /.  S, 

'  Compare  TMtr.  Op.,  p.  148. :  '*  Ac  quinta  pars  ad  tempus  tantum,  donee  reliqua 
perficiantur,  adhibetur ;  et  tanquam  foenus  redditur  usque  dum  sors  haberi  possit'* 
See  also  the  next  aphorism,  in  which  the  same  expression  occurs. 

'  See  Z7e  Atig.  iv.  3.  for  a  rather  fuller  mention  of  these  philosophers,  and  the 
note  upon  the  passage.  See  also,  for  Teleslus,  the  prefece  to  Fainda  Call  et  Cupidi- 
n$9i  for  Patricius,  the  DeteripHo  GUbi  inteOeehiaMM ;  fbr  Severinus,  the  Tm^i$ 

Partu$  MoMcuUu J,  S. 
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opiniones  abstraxstas  de  natura  et  remm  principiiB  habeat; 
neque  dubium  est,  quin  multa  hujusmodi  et  Vetera  revocari  et 
nova  introduci  possint;  quemadmodum  et  complura  themata 
CGeli  supponi  possunt,  qu»  cum  phaBnomenis  sat  bene  con- 
veniunt^  inter  se  tamen  dissentiunt. 

At  nos  de  hujusmodi  rebus  opinabilibus^  et  simul  inutilibus, 
non  laboramus.  At  contra  nobis  constltutum  est  experiri,  an 
revera  potential  et  amplitudinis  humanae  firmiora  fundamenta 
jacere  ac  fines  in  latius  proferre  possimus.  Atqtie  licet  sparsim 
et  in  aliquibus  subjectis  specialibus^  longe  veriora  habeamus  et 
certiora  (ut  arbitramur)  atque  etiam  magis  fructuosa  quam 
quibus  homines  adhuc  utuntur^  (quas  in  quintam  Instaurationis 
nostras  partem  congessimus,)  tamen  theoriam  nullam  univer- 
salem  aut  integram  proponimus.  Neque  enim  huic  rei  tempus 
adhuc  adesse  videtur.  Quin  nee  spem  habemus  vitae  pro- 
ducendae  ad  sextam  Instaurationis  partem  (quas  philosophias 
per  legitimam  Naturas  Interpretationem  inventao  destinata  est) 
absolvendam ;  sed  satis  habemus  si  in  mediis  sobrie  et  utiliter 
nos  geramus^  atque  interim  semina  veritatis  sincerioris  in  poste^ 
ros  spargamus,  atque  initiis  rerum  magnarum  non  desimus. 

CXVII. 

Atque  quemadmodum  sectae  conditores  non  sumus^  ita  nee 
operum  particularium  largitores  aut  promissores.  Attamen 
possit  aliquis  hoc  modo  occurrere;  quod  nos^  qui  tam  saepe 
operum  menlionem  faciamus  et  omnia  eo  trahamus^  etiam  ope- 
rum aliquorum  pignora  exhibeamus.  Yerum  via  nostra  et 
ratio  (ut  saspe  perspicue^diximus  et  adhuc  dicere  juvat)  ea  est; 
ut  non  opera  ex  operibus  sive  experimenta  ex^experimentis 
(ut  empirici)^  sed  ex  operibus  et  experimentis  causas  et  axio- 
mata,  atque  ex  causis  et  axiomatibus  rursus  nova  opera  et 
experimenta  (ut  legitimi  Naturae  Interpretes)^  extrahamus. 

Atque  licet  in  tabulis  nostris  inveniendi  (ex  quibus  quarta 
pars  Instaurationis  oonsistit),  atque  etiam  exemplis  particula- 
rium (quae  in  secunda  parte  adduximus)^  atque  insuper  in 
observationibus  nostris  super  historiam  (quae  in  tertia  parte 
operis  descripta  est)^  quivis  vel  mediocris  perspicaciae  et  solertiae 
complurium  operum  nobilium  indicationes  et  designationes 
ubique  notabit ;  ingenue  tamen  fatemur,  historiam  naturalem 
quam  adhuc  habemus^  aut  ex  libris  aut  ex  inquisitione  propria^ 
non  tam  copiosam  esse  et  verificatam,  ut  legitimae  Interpreta- 
tioni  satisfacere  aut  ministrare  possit. 
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Itaque  si  quis  ad  mechanica  sit  magis  aptus  et  paratus^  atque 
sagax  ad  venanda  opera  ^  ex  conyeraatione  sola  cum  experi- 
mentis,  ei  permittimus  et  relinquimus  illam  industriam,  ut  ex 
historia  nostra  et  tabulis  multa  tanquam  in  via  deCerpat  et 
applicet  ad  opera,  ac  veluti  foenus  recipiat  ad  tempus,  donee 
sors  haberi  possit.  Nos  vero,  cum  ad  migora  contendamus, 
moram  omnem  prseproperam  et  prsematuram  in  istiusmodi  rebus 
tanquam  Atalantas  pilas  (ut  ssepius  solemus  dicere)  damnamus. 
Neque  enim  aurea  poma  pueriliter  affectamus,  sed  omnia  in 
Yietoria  cursus  artia  super  naturam  ponimus ;  neque  museum 
aut  segetem  herbidam  demetere  festiinamus^  sed  messem  temper 
stiyam  expectamus. 

CXVIII. 

Occurret  etiam  alicui  proculdubio,  postquam  ipsam  historlam 
nostram  et  inyentionis  tabulas  perlegerit,  aLiquid  in  ipsis  ex- 
perimentb  minus  certiun,  yel  omnino  falsum ;  atque  propterea 
secum  fortasse  reputabit,  fundamentis  et  principiis  fisdsis  et 
dubiis  inyenta  nostra  nitL  Yerum  hoc  nihil  est ;  necesse  enim 
est  talia  sub  initiis  eyenire.  Simile  enim  est  ac  si  in  scri- 
ptione  aut  impressione  una  forte  litera  aut  altera  perperam 
posita  aut  coUocata  sit ;  id  enim  legentem  non  multum  impedire 
solet,  quandoquidem  errata  ab  ipso  sensu  facile  corriguntur. 
Ita  etiam  cogitent  homines  multa  in  historia  naturali  experi« 
menta  falso  credi  et  recipi  posse,  quad  paulo  post  a  causis  et 
axiomatibus  inyentis  facile  expunguntur  et  rejiciuntur.  Sed 
tamen  yerum  est,  si  in  historia  naturali  et  experimentis  magna 
et  crebra  et  continua  fuerint  errata,  ilia  nulla  ingenii  aut  artis 
fcelicitate  corrigi  aut  emendari  posse.  Itaque  si  in  historia 
nostra  naturali,  quae  tanta  diligentia  et  seyeritate  et  fere  reli- 
gione  probata  et  collecta  est,  aliquid  in  particularibus  quando« 
que  subsit  falsitatia  aut  erroris,  quid  tandem  de  naturali 
historia  yulgari,  qu»  pne  nostra  tam  negligens  est  et  facilis, 
dicendum  erit?  aut  de  philosophia  et  scientiis  super  hujusmodi 
arenas  (yel  syrtes  potius)  sodificatis?  Itaque  hoc  quod  diximus 
neminem  moyeat. 

cxix. 

Occurrent  etiam  in  historia  nostra  et  experimentis  plurinue 
res,  prime  leyes  et  yulgatae^  deinde  yiles  et  illiberales,  postremo 

>  Compare  Temporis  Ptirtus  Mtueulus  :  — «'  Siquidem  utile  genus  eorum  est  qui  de 
theoiiis  non  admodum  solicitl,  mectaaoictl  quadam  subtilitate  rerum  inventarum  ex- 
teosiones  prebendunt ;  quails  est  Bacon.** — J.  S. 
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nimis  subtiles  ac  mere  Bpeculatiye,  et  quasi  nuUitiB  usub  :  quod 
genus  rerum,  hominum  studia  avertere  et  alienare  possit. 

Atque  de  istis  rebus  qu»  yidentur  vulgato,  iUud  homines 
cogitent;  solere  sane  eos  adhuo  nihil  aliud  agere,  quam  ut 
eorum  qusd  rara  sunt  causas  ad  ea  qu»  frequenter  fiunt 
referant  et  accommodent^  at  ipsorum  qu»  frequenter  eveniunt 
nuUas  causas  inquirant^  sed  ea  ipsa  recipiant  tanquam  concessa 
et  admissa. 

Itaque  non  ponderis,  non  rotationis  ooelestium,  non  caloris, 
non  frigoris^  non  luminis,  non  duri^  non  moUis^  non  tenuis^  non 
densij  non  liquidi,  non  consistentis^  non  animati,  non  inanimati, 
non  similaris^  non  dissimilaris^  nee  demum  organici^  causas 
quaerunt;  sed  illis,  tanquam  pro  evidentibus  et  manifestis^  re- 
ceptis,  de  ceteris  rebus  qu«  non  tarn  frequenter  et  fiuniliariter 
occurrunt  disputant  et  judicant. 

Nos  vero^  qui  satis  scimus  nullum  de  rebus  raris  ant  notabi- 
libus  judicium  fieri  posse,  multo  minus  res  novas  in  lueem 
protndii,  absque  vulgarium  rerum  causis  et  causarum  causis 
rite  examinatis  et  repertis,  necessario  ad  res  vulgarissimas  in 
faistoriam  nostram  recipiendas  compellimur.  Quinetiam  nil 
magis  philosophise  offecisse  deprehendimus  quam  quod  res  quss 
familiares  sunt  et  frequenter  occurrunt  contemplationem  homi- 
num non  morentur  et  detineant,  sed  recipiantur  obiter,  neque 
earum  causae  qusri  soleant:  ut  non  sspius  requiratur  infer- 
matio  de  rebus  ignotis,  quam  attentio  in  notis. 

cxx. 

Quod  vero  ad  rerum  yilitatem  attinet,  vel  etiam  turpitudi- 
nem,  quibus  (ut  ait  Plinius)  honos  prsBfandus  est^ ;  esB  res^  non 
minus  quam  lautissims  et  pretiosissimse,  in  historiam  natu* 
ralem  recipiendas  sunt.  Neque  propterea  polluitur  natuialis 
historia:  sol  enim  seque  palatia  et  cloacas  ingreditur,  neque 
tamen  polluitur.  Nos  autem  non  Capitolium  aliquod  aut  Pyrar 
midem  hominum  superbisd  dedicamus  aut  condimus,  sed  tem- 
plum  sanctum  ad  exemplar  mundi  in  intellectu  humane  frmdamus. 
Itaque  exemplar  sequimur.  Nam  quicquid  essentia  dignum 
est,  id  etiam  scientia  dignum,  qufi  est  essentisQ  imago.  At  vilia 
aequo  subnstunt  ao  lauta.  Quinetiam,  ut  e  quibusdam  putri- 
dis  materiis,  veluti  musco  et  zibetho,  aliquando  optimi  odores 

'  **  Rerum  natura,  hoc  est,  vita  narratur,  et  haec  BordldlsslmA  tui  parte,  ut  plurima- 
rum  rerum  aut  rustlcls  vocabulU  aut  extemls,  Imo  barbarU,  etiam  cum  honoris  pne- 
fHtione  poneudls.** — Plin.  Hut.  Nut.  1.  ad  inlt.  Compare  also  Aristot  Ve  Pictrt.  Animal. 
i.  6. 
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generantur;  ita  et  ab  instantiis  yilibus  et  sordidis  qnandoque 
eximia  lux  et  informatio  emanat.  Yenim  de  hoc  nimis  multa ; 
cum  hoc  genu3  fastidii  ait  plane  puerile  et  effoeminatum. 

cxxi. 

At  de  illo  onmino  magis  accurate  dispiciendum ;  quod  plu- 
rima  iu  historia  nostra  captui  yulgari,  aut  etiam  cuivis  intellectui 
(rebus  pnesentibus  assuefacto)^  yidebuntur  curioess  cujusdam 
et  inutilis  subtilitatis.  Itaque  de  hoc  ante  onmia  et  dictum  et 
dicendum  est;  hoc  scilicet;  nos  jam  sub  initiiB  et  ad  tempus, 
tantum  lucifera  experimental  non  ^^c^era  qu»rere;  ad  exem- 
plum  creationis  divinaB^  quod  sspius  diximus^  qute  prime  die 
luoem  tantum  produxit^  eique  soli  uniun  integrum  diem  attribuit, 
neque  illo  die  quicquam  materiati  opens  immiscuit. 

Itaque  si  quis  istiusmodi  res  nuUius  esse  usus  putet,  idem 
cc^tat  ac  si  nullum  etiam  lucis  esse  usum  censeat,  quia  res 
sciliGet  solida  aut  materiata  non  sit  Atque  revera  dicendum 
est,  simplicium  naturarum  cognitionem  bene  examinatam  et 
definitam  instar  lucis  esse ;  quae  ad  universa  operum  penetralia 
aditum  praebet,  atque  tota  agmina  operum  et  turmas,  et  axioma- 
tum  nobilissimorum  fontes,  potestate  quadam  complectitur  et  post 
se  trahit;  in  se  tamen  non  ita  magni  usus  est.  Quin  et  litera- 
rum  elementa  per  se  et  separatim  nihil  significant  nee  alicujus 
usus  sunt,  sed  tamen  ad  onmis  sermonis  compositionem  et 
apparatum  instar  materisd  prim»  sunt  Etiam  semina  rerum 
potestate  valida,  usu  (nisi  in  processu  suo)  nihili  sunt.  Atque 
lucis  ipaius  radii  dispersi,  nisi  coeant,  beneficiiun  suum  non  im- 
pertiuntur. 

Quod  si  quis  subtilitatibus  speculativis  offendatur,  quid  de 
scholasticis  yiris  dicendum  erit,  qui  subtilitatibus  immensum 
indulserunt  ?  qu»  tamen  subtilitates  in  verbis,  aut  saltem  vul* 
garibus  notionibus  (quod  tantundem  yalet),  non  in  rebus  aut 
natura  consumptae  fuerunt,  atque  utilitatis  expertes  erant,  non 
tantum  in  origine,  sed  etiam  in  consequentiis ;  tales  autem  non 
fuerunt,  ut  haberent  in  praesens  utilitatem  nullam,  sed  per  con- 
sequens  infinitam ;  quales  sunt  eae  de  quibus  loquimur.  Hoc 
vero  sciant  homines  pro  certo,  omnem  subtilitatem  disputationum 
et  discursuum  mentis,  si  adhibeatur  tantum  post  aziomata  in- 
Tcnta,  seram  esse  et  pneposteram ;  et  subtilitatis  tempus  verum 
ac  proprium,  aut  saltem  praBcipuum,  yersari  in  pensitanda 
experientia  et  inde  constituendis  axiomatibus ;  nam  ilia  altera 
subtilitas  naturam  prensat  et  captat,  sed  nunquam  apprehendit 
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aut  capit  Et  verisBimum  certe  est  quod  de  occaaione  sive 
fortuna  dici  solet^  si  transferatur  ad.naturam:  videlicet,  earn  a 
fronte  comataniy  ab  occipitio  cdlvam  esse, 

Denique  de  contemptu  in  naturali  historia  rerum  aut  vul- 
garium^  aut  vilium,  aut  nimis  subtilium  et  in  originibus  suis 
inutilium,  ilia  vox  mulierculss  ad  tumidum  principem,  qui  peti- 
tionem  ejus  ut  rem  indignam  et  majestate  sua  inferiorem  abje- 
cisset,  pro  oraculo  sit ;  Desine  ergo  rex  esse :  qiua  certissimum 
est,  imperium  in  naturam,  si  quis  hujusmodi  rebus  ut  nimis 
exilibus  et  minutis  vacare  nolit,  nee  obtineri  nee  geri  posse. 

cxxir, 

Occurrit^  etiam  et  illud;  mirabile  quiddam  esse  et  durum, 
quod  nos  omnes  scientias  atque  omnes  authores  simul  ac  veluti 
uno  ictu  et  impetu  summoveamus :  idque  non  assumpto  aliquo 
ex  antiquis  in  auxilium  et  prsesidium  nostrum,  sed  quasi  viribus 
propriis. 

Nos  autem  scimus,  si  minus  sincera  fide  agere  voluissemus, 
non  difficile  fuisse  nobis,  ista  quss  afferuntur  vel  ad  antiqua 
saecula  ante  Grascorum  tempora  (cum  scientiae  de  nattira  magis 
fortasse  sed  tamen  majore  cum  silentio  floruerint,  neque  in 
Grsecorum  tubas  et  fistulas  adhuc  incidissent),  vel  etiam  (per 
partes  certe)  ad  aliquos  ex  Grsscis  ipsis  referre,  atque  astipula- 
tionem  et  honorem  inde  petere :  more  novorum  hominum,  qui 
nobilitatem  sibi  ex  antiqua  aliqua  prosapia,  per  genealogiarum 
favores,  astruunt  et  affingunt  Nos  vero  rerum  evidentia  freti, 
omnem  commenti  et  imposturaB  conditionem  rejicimus ;  neque 
ad  id  quod  agitur  plus  interesse  putamus,  utrum  quae  jam  in- 
venientur  antiquis  olim  cognita,  et  per  rerum  vicissitudines  et 
sa&cula  occidentia  et  orientia  sint,  quam  hominibus  curas  esse 
debere,  utrum  Novus  Orbis  fuerit  insula  ilia  Atlantis  et  ve- 
teri  mundo  cognita,  an  nunc  primum  reperta.  Rerum  enim 
inventio  a  naturae  luce  petenda,  non  ab  antiquitatis  tenebns 
repetenda  est. 

Quod  vero  ad  universaJem  istam  reprehensionem  attinet, 
certissimum  est  vere  rem  reputanti,  cam  et  magis  probabilem 
esse  et  magis  modestam,  quam  si  facta  fuisset  ex  parte.  Si 
enim  in  primis  notionibus  errores  radicati  non  iuissent,  fieri  non 
potuisset  quin  nonnulla  recte  inventa  alia  perperam  inventa 
correxissent.  Sed  cum  errores  fimdamentales  fuerint,  atque 
ejusmodi  ut  homines  potius  res  neglexerint  ac  praeterierint, 

>  So  in  the  original  edition.     I  think  it  should  be  occttrreti—J.  S. 
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quam  de  illis  pravum  ant  falsum  judicium  fecerint;  minime 
minim  est,  si  homines  id  non  obtinuerint  quod  non  egerint> 
nee  ad  metam  perrenerint  quam  non  posuerint  aut  colloearint^ 
neque  viam  emensi  sint  quam  non  ingressi  sint  aut  tenuerint. 

Atque  msolentiam  rei  quod  attinet;  eerte  si  quis  manus  con- 
stantia  atque  oculi  yigore  lineam  magis  rectam  aut  circulum 
magis  perfectum  se  describere  po^se  quam  alium  quempiam  sibi 
assumat,  inducitur  scilicet  facultatis  comparatio :  quod  si  quis 
asserat  se  adUbita  regula  aut  circumducto  circino  lineam  magis 
rectam  aut  circulum  magis  perfectum  posse  describere^  quam 
aliquem  alium  yi  sola  oculi  et  manus^  is  certe  non  admodum 
jactator  fuerit.  Quin  hoc  quod  didmus  non  solum  in  hoc  nostro 
conatu  prime  et  incoeptivo  locum  babet;  sed  etiam  pertinet  ad 
eo6  qui  huic  rei  posthac  incumbent*  Nostra  enim  via  inveniendi 
scientias  ez»quat  fere  ingenia^  et  non  multum  ezcellentisB  eorum 
relinquit:  cum  omnia  per  certissimas  regulas  et  demonstrationes 
transigat.  Itaque  hsec  nostra  (ut  s»pe  diximus)  foelicitatis  cujus- 
dam  sunt  potius  quam  facultatis,  et  potius  temporis  partus  quam 
ingeniL  Est  enim  certe  casus  aliquis  non  minus  in  cogitatio- 
nibus  humanis,  quam  in  operibus  et  factis. 

CXXIII, 

Itaque  dicendum  de  nobis  ipsis  quod  ille  per  jocum  dixit, 
prsesertim  cum  tam  bene  rem  secet:  ^fieri  non  potest  ut  idem 
sentianty  qui  aquam  et  qui  vinum  bibant  At  cseteri  homines, 
tam  veteres  quam  novi,  liquorem  biberunt  crudum  in  scientiis, 
tanquam  aquam  yel  sponte  ex  intellectu  manantem,  vel  per 
dialecticam,  tanquam  per  rotas  ex  puteo,  haustam.  At  nos 
liquorem  bibimus  et  propinamus  ex  infinitis  confectam  uvis, 
iisque  maturis  et  tempestivis,  et  per  racemes  quosdam  collectis 
ac  decerptis,  et  subinde  in  torculari  pressis,  ac  postremo  in  vase 
repurgatis  et  darificatis.  Itaque  nil  mirum  si  nobis  cum  aliis 
non  conveniat, 

cxxiv. 

Occurret  proculdubio  et  illud :  nee  metam  aut  scopum  scien- 
tiarum  a  nobis  ipsis  (id  quod  in  aliis  reprehendimus)  yerum  et 
optimum  prs&fixum  esse.  Esse  enim  contemplationem  veritatis 
omni  operum  utilitate  et  magnitudine  digniorem  et  celsiorem :  . 
longam  vero  istam  et  sollicitam  moram  in  experientia  et  materia 
et  rerum  particularium  fluctibus,  mentem  veluti  humo  affigere, 
vel  potius  in  Tartarum  quoddam  confusionis  et  perturbationis 
dejicere ;  atque  ab  abstracts^  sapientias  serenitate  et  tranquillitate 
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(tanquun  a  Btatu  multo  diyiniore)  arcere  et  Bnmmoyere.  Nos 
vero  huic  rationi  libenter  assentimur;  et  hoc  ipeum,  quod 
innuunt  ac  prasoptant^  prascipae  atque  ante  omnia  a^mns. 
Etenun  yerum  exemplar  mundi  in  intellecta  hmnano  fonda- 
mu8 ;  quale  inyenitur^  non  quale  cuipiam  sua  propria  ratio  dicta- 
yerit  Hoc  autem  perfici  non  potest,  nisi  facta  mundi  dissectione 
atque  anatomia  diligentissima.  Modulos  yero  ineptos  mundorum 
et  tanquam  simiolas,  quae  in  philoBopIiiis  phantaflias  hcmiinum 
extruxerunt,  omnino  disaipandaa  edidmua.  Sdant  itaque  ho- 
mines (id  quod  superius  diximus)  quantum  intersit  inter  hunuuue 
mentis  Idola,  et  diyinas  mentis  Ideas.  Ilia  enim  nihil  aliud  sunt 
quam  abstractiones  ad  placitum :  hie  autem  sunt  yera  ngnacula 
Creatoris  super  preaturas,  prout  in  materia  per  lineas  yeras  et 
exquisitas  imprimuntur  et  terminantur.  Itaque  ipsissinua  res 
sunt  (in  hoc  genere)  yeritas  et  utilitas^ :  atque  opera  ipsa  pluris 
facienda  sunt,  quatenus  sunt  yeritatis  pignora^  quam  propter 
yitsB  commodai 

cxxv. 
Occurret  fortasse  et  iUud:  nos  tanquam  actum  agere,  at* 
que  antiquos  ipsos  eandem  quam  nos  yiam  tenuisse.  Itaque 
yerisimile  putabit  quispiam  etiam  nos,  post  tantum  motum  et 
molitionem,  deyenturos  tandem  ad  aliquam  ex  illis  philosopfaiis 
qum  apud  antiquos  yaluerunt  Nam  et  illos  in  meditationum 
suarum  principiis  yim  et  copiam  magnam  exemplorum  et  par* 
ticularium  parayisse,  atque  in  commentarios  per  locos  et  titu- 
los  digessisse,  atque  inde  philosophias  suas  et  artes  oonfecisse, 
et  postea,  re  comperta,  pronuntiasse,  et  exempla  ad  fidem  et 

1  Compare  Partit  Intiauratiwit  Seeunda  DeHneaHo  .*  —  "  Quinetiam  illis  qnibus 
in  contemplatlonis  amorem  effusls  freqaens  apud  nos  openim  mentlo  aspenim  qulddam 
et  ingratum  et  mechanlcum  sonat,  monstrablinus  quantum  ilU  deslderils  suis  proprils  ad- 
venentur.  cum  pmritas  eonteff^ationum  atque  mbstruetio  et  inveutio  ctpentm  prorausf  iWem 
rebus  niiantur  et  slmul  {lerfruantur.**  In  a  corresponding  passage  in  the  Cogitata  et  Vua 
we  And,  insti^ad  of  the  last  clause,  "  etenim  in  naturA  Opera  non  tantum  vitas  beneflda 
sed  et  veritatis  plgnora  esse.  .  .  yerltatem  enIm  per  Operum  indicationem  magis 
quam  ex  argumentatione  aut  etiam  ex  sensu  et  patefleri  et  probari.  Quare  wmam 
eandemqttt  rationem  et  conditiomit  kumana  et  mentie  dotandm  esse." 

Compare  also  Nov.  Org,  ii.  4. :  *'  Ista  antem  duo  pronuntiata*  Actlvum  et  Con- 
teroplativum,  ree  eadtm  euntj  et  quod  in  operando  utlUssimum  vel  in  sclendo  Teris- 
slmum." 

I  do  not  think  that  the  use  of  iptiseinue  here  can  be  justified  :  if  the  meaning  be 
(as  I  think  it  must)  that  truth  and  utUity  are  (in  this  kind)  *•  the  yery  same  thinga.** 
If  ipeissimm  be  used  correctly,  the  meaning  must  be  that  things  themselves,  the 
very  facts  of  nature,  are  truth  and  utility  both.  But  in  that  case  we  should  expect 
**  ei  Veritas  et  utiUtas."  Mr.  Ellis  proposes  to  render  the  phrase  thus :  **  Truth  and 
utility  are  in  this  kind  the  very  things  we  seek  for."  But  to  me  it  seems  less  pro- 
bable that  Bacon  would  have  expressed  such  a  meaning  by  such  a  phrase  than  that  he 
used  the  word  igm9$imm  Inoomctly  in  the  sense  I  have  attributed  to  It  — /.  S. 
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docendi  lumen  sparsim  addidisse;  sed  partioularium  notas  et 
oodicUlos  ac  conunentarios  suob  in  lucem  edere  Bupervacuum 
et  molestum  putasse ;  ideoque  fecisse  quod  in  asdificando  fieri 
eolet^  nempe  post  «dificii  structuram  machinas  et  Bcalas  a  con- 
spectu  amoTiflse.  Neque  aliter  factum  esse  credere  certe  opor- 
tet.  Yerum  nisi  quis  omnino  oblitus  fuerit  eorum  quse  superius 
dicta  sunt,  huic  objectioni  (aut  scrupulo  potius)  fincile  responde- 
bit.  Formam  enim  inquirendi  et  inveniendi  apud  antiques  et 
ipei  profitentur^  et  scripta  eorum  pra3  se  ferunt  Ea  autem 
non  alia  fuit,  quam  ut  ab  exemplis  quibusdam  et  particularibus 
(additis  notionibus  communibus,  et  fortasse  portione  nonnulla 
ex  opinionibus  receptis  qu89  maxime  placuerunt)  ad  conclusiones 
maxime  generates  sive  principia  scientiarum  advolarent,  ad 
quorum  veritatem  immotam  et  fixam  conclusiones  inferiores  per 
media  eduoerent  ac  probarent ;  ex  quibus  artem  constituebant. 
Tum  demum  si  nova  particularia  et  exempla  mota  essent  et  ad- 
ducta  quae  placitis  suis  refragarentur^  ilia  aut  per  distinctiones 
aut  per  regularum  suarum  explanationes  in  ordinem  subtiliter 
redigebant,  aut  demum  per  exceptiones  grosso  modo  summove- 
bant:  at  rerum  partioularium  non  refiragantium  causas  ad  ilia 
principia  sua  laboriose  et  pertinaciter  accommodabant.  Yerum 
nee  historia  naturalis  et  experientia  ilia  erat,  quam  fuisse 
oportebat,  (longe  certe  abest^)  et  ista  advolatio  ad  generalis- 
sima  omnia  perdidit. 

CXXVI. 

Occurret  et  Ulud:  bob,  propter  inhibitionem  quandam  pro- 
fiuntiandi  et  principia  certa  ponendi  donee  per  medios  gradus 
ad  generalissima  rite  penrentum  sit,  suspensionem  quandam 
judicii  tueri,  atque  ad  Acatalepsiam  rem  deducere.  Nos  yero 
non  Acaialepsiam,  sed  Eucatalepsiam  meditamur  et  proponi- 
mus:  sensui  enim  non  derogamus,  sed  ministramus;  et  intel- 
lectum  non  contemnimus,  sed  regimus.  Atque  melius  est  scire 
quantum  opus  sit,  et  tamen  nos  non  penitus  scire  putare,  quam 
penitus  scire  nos  putare^  et  tamen  nil  eorum  qu»  opus  est 
scire. 

cxxni. 

Etiam  dubitabit  quispiam,  potius  quam  objiciet,  utrum  nos 
de  Naturali  tantum  Philosophia,  an  etiam  de  scientiis  reliquis, 
Logicis,  Ethicis,  Politicis,  secundum  viam  nostram  perficiendis 

■  Trofltemiir**  in  the  original  edition  ;  obviously  a  nii«piint  Compere  the  cor- 
responding passage  In  InquUitio  UgUima  de  Motu. 
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loquamur.  At  nos  certe  de  universis  hsBC  quae  dicta  sunt  in- 
telligimus :  atque  quemadmodiim  yulgaris  logica,  quse  regit  res 
per  Syllogismum,  non  tantum  ad  naturales^  aed  ad  omnes  scien- 
tias  pertinet;  ita  et  nostra,  qusB  procedit  per  Inductionemy 
omnia  complectitur.  Tarn  enim  historiam  et  tabulas  inveni* 
endi  conficimus  de  Ira>  Metu,  et  Verecundia,  et  similibus ;  ac 
etiam  de  exemplis  rerum  Civilium:  nee  minus  de  motibus 
mentalibus  Memorial,  Compositionis  et  Divisionis^,  Judicii,  et 
reliquorum :  quam  de  Calido  et  Frigido,  aut  Luce,  aut  Yege- 
tatione,  aut  similibus.^  Sed  tamen  cum  nostra  ratio  Interpre- 
tandi,  post  historiam  prasparatam  et  ordinatam,  non  mentis 
tantum  motus  et  discursus  (ut  logica  vulgaris),  sed  et  rerum 
naturam  intueatur ;  ita  mentem  regimus,  ut  ad  rerum  naturam 
se,  aptis  per  omnia  modis,  applicare  possit.  Atque  propterea 
multa  et  diversa  in  doctrina  Interpretationis  prtecipimus,  quse  ad 
subjecti  de  quo  inquirimus  qualitatem  et  conditionem,  modum 
inyeniendi  nonnuUa  ex  parte  applicent. 

CXXVIII. 

At  illud  de  nobis  ne  dubitare  quidem  fas  sit;  utrum  nos 
philosophiam  et  artes  et  scientias  quibus  utimur  destruere  et 
demoliri  cupiamus :  contra  enim,  earum  et  usum  et  cultum  et 
honores  libenter  amplectimun  Keque  enim  uUo  modo  offici- 
mus,  quin  isto  quae  invaluerunt  et  disputationes  alant,  et 
sermones  oment,  et  ad  professoria  munera  ac  vitae  civilis  com* 
pendia  adhibeantur  et  vaLeant;  denique,  tanquam  numismata 
quaedam,  consensu  inter  homines  recipiantur.  Quinetiam  signi- 
ficamus  aperte,  ea  quae  nos  adducimus  ad  istas  res  non  multum 
idoneafutura;  cum  ad  vulgi  captum  deduci  omnino  non  possint, 
nisi  per  effecta  et  opera  tantum.  At  hoc  ipsum  quod  de  afiectu 
nostro  et  bona  yoluntat.e  erga  scientias  receptas  dicimus  quam 
vere  profiteamur,  scripta  nostra  in  publicum  edita  (praesertim 
libri  de  Progressu  Scientiarum)  fidem  &ciant.  Itaque  id  verbis 
amplius  vincere  non  conabimur.  Illud  interim  constanter  et 
diserte  monemus;  his  modis  qui  in  usu  sunt  nee  magnos  in 
scientiarum  doctrinis  et  contemplatione  progressus  fieri,  nee 
illas  ad  amplitudinem  operum  deduci  posse. 

>  Syntbesis  and  analysia  ? 

'  This  passage  is  important  because  it  shows  that  Bacon  proposed  to  apply  his 
method  to  mental  phenomena ;  which  is  in  Itself  a  sufficient  refutation  of  Bf.  Cousin's 
interpretation  of  the  passage  In  which,  when  censuring  the  writings  of  the  schoolmen, 
he  compares  them  to  the  self-cTolved  web  of  the  spider.  I  have  elsewhere  spoken 
-more  at  length  of  this  passage.   [See  p.  92.] 
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CXXIX. 

Superest  ut  de  Finis  excellentia  pauca  dicamus.  Ea  si  prius 
dicta  ftiissent,  votis  edmilia  videri  potoissent:  sed  spe  jam 
facta^  et  iniquis  pnejudiciis  sublatisy  plus  fortasse  ponderis  habe- 
bunt.  Quod  si  nos  omnia  perfecissemus  et  plane  absolvissemus, 
nee  alios  in  partem  et  consortium  laborum  subinde  vocaremus, 
etiam  ab  hujusmodi  verbis  abstinuissemus,  ne  acciperentur  in 
pnedicationem  meriti  nostri.  Cum  vero  aliorum  industria 
acuenda  sit  et  animi  excitandi  atqae  accendendi^-consentaneum 
est  at  qusdam  hominibus  in  mentem  redigamus. 

Piimo  itaque  yidetur  inventorum  nobiUum  introductio  inter 
actiones  humanaa  longe  primas  partes  tenere :  id  quod  antiqua 
siDCuIajudicayerunt.  Eaenimreruminventoribusdiyinoshonores 
tribuerunt ;  iis  autem  qui  in  rebus  civilibus  merebantur  (quales 
erant  urbium  et  imperiorum  conditores,  legislatores^  patriarum 
a  diutumis  malis  liberatores^  tTrannidum  debellatores,  et  his 
similes),  heroum  tantum  honores  decreverunt.  Atque  certe  si 
quis  ea  recte  conferat^  justum  hoc  prisci  saeculi  judicium  repe- 
riet  Etenim  inventorum  benefida  ad  universum  genus  huma- 
num  pertinere  possunt,  civilia  ad  certas  tantunnnodo  hominum 
sedes:  haec  etiam  non  ultra  paucas  states  durante  iUa  quasi 
perpetuis  temporibus.  Atque  status  emendatio  in  civilibus 
non  sine  vi  et  perturbatione  plerumque  procedit:  at  inventa 
beant,  et  beneficium  deferunt  absque  alicujus  injuria  aut  tri«- 
stitia. 

Etiam  inventa  quasi  novsd  creationes  sunt^  et  divinorum 
operum  imitamenta ;  ut  bene  cecinit  ille : 

'*  Primum  frngiferoB  foetus  mortalibiu  tdgns 
Dididerant  quondam  prestanti  nomine  Athenas ; 
£t  Rbcbbaybburt  vitam,  legesque  roganmt.**^ 

Atque  videtur  notatu  dignimi  in  Solomone ;  quod  ctmi  im- 
perio,  aiuro,  magnificentia  operum,  satellitio,  famulitio,  dasse 
insuper,  et  nominis  claritate,  ac  smnma  hominum  admiratione 
floreret,  tamen  nihil  horum  delegerit  sibi  ad  gloriam,  sed  ita 
pronuntiaverit :  Ghriam  Dei  esse^  celare  rem;  ghriam  regis , 
investigare  rem.^ 

Rursus  (si  placet)  reputet  quispiam,  quantum  intersit  inter 
hominum  vitam  in  excultissima  quapiam  Europe  provincia,  et 
in  regione  aliqua  Novas  Indisd  maxime  fera  et  barbara:  ea' 

*  Lucretiofl,  yl  1—3.  *  Frov.  ixv.  2.      .        •  So  In  the  original  edition* 
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tantum  differre  exlstimabit^  ut  merito  hominem  hmnini  Deum 
esse,  non  solum  propter  anxilium  et  beneficiom,  Bed  etiam  per 
status  comparationem^  recte  dici  poesit  Atque  hoc  non  soluxn^ 
non  coelum^  non  corpora,  sed  artes  prasstaat. 

RursuSy  Tim  et  virtutem  et  consequentias  rerum  inTentarmn 
notare  juvat:  qu»  non  in  aliis  manifestius  occurrunt,  quam  in 
illis  tribuB  quss  antiquis  incognitie,  et  quarum  primordia,  licet 
recentia,  obscura  et  ingloria  sunt :  Artis  nimirum  Imprimendi, 
Pulveris  Tormentarii,  et  Acus  Nauticae.  Hibc  enim  tria  remm 
faciem  et  statum  in  orbe  terrarum  mutaverunt :  primum,  in  re 
literaria ;  secundum,  in  re  bellica ;  tertium,  in  navigationibus : 
unde  innumeras  rerum  mutationes  sequutaD  sunt;  ut  non  impe- 
rium  aliquod,  non  secta,  non  stella,  m^orem  efficaciam  et  quasi 
influxum  super  res  humanas  exercuisse  videatur,  quam  ista 
mechanica  exercuerunt. 

Prasterea  non  abs  re  fiierit,  tria  hoininum  ambitionis  genera 
et  quasi  gradus  distinguere.  Primum  eorum,  qui  propriam  po- 
tentiam  in  patria  sua  amplificare  cupiunt;  quod  genus  vulgare 
est  et  degener.  Secundum  eorum,  qui  patriae  potentiam  et  im- 
perium  inter  humanimi  genus  amplificare  nituntur ;  illud  plus 
certe  habet  dignitatis,  cupiditatis  baud  minus.  Quod  si  quis 
humani  generis  ipsius  potentiam  et  imperium  in  rerum  uniyer- 
sitatem  instaurare  et  amplificare  conetur,  ea  proculdubio  ambi-* 
tio  (si  modo  ita  vocanda  sit)  reliquis  et  sanior  est  et  augustior. 
Hominis  autem  imperium  in  res,  in  solis  artibus  et  scientiis 
ponitur.     Naturae  enim  non  imperatur,  nisi  parendo. 

Praeterea,  si  unius  alicujus  particularis  inventi  utilitas  ita 
homines  affecerit,  ut  eum  qui  genus  humanum  universum  bene- 
ficio  aliquo  devincire  potuerit  homine  miajorem  putaverint; 
quanto  Celsius  videbitur  tale  aliquid  invenire,  per  quod  alia 
omnia  expedite  inveniri  possint?  Et  tamen  (ut  verum  omnino 
dicamus)  quemadmodum  luci  magnam  habemus  gratiam,  quod 
per  earn  yias  inire,  artes  exercere,  legere,  nos  invicem  digno- 
scere  possimus ;  et  nihilominus  ipsa  visio  lucis  res  praestantior 
est  et  pulchrior,  quam  multiplex  ^us  usus :  ita  certe  ipsa  con- 
templatio  rerum  prout  sunt,  sine  superstitione  aut  impostura, 
errore  aut  con^osione,  in  seipsa  magb  digna  est,  quam  universus 
inventonmi  fructus.* 

Postremo  siquis  depravationem  sdentiarum  et  artium  ad  ma- 

*  This  is  one  of  the  passages  which  show  how  far  Bacon  was  from  what  is  now 
called  a  utiUtarlan. 
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litiam  et  luxuriam  et  Bimilia  objecerit;  id  neminem  moveat. 
niud  enim  de  omnibus  mundanis  bonis  dici  potest,  ingenio^ 
fortitudine,  viribus,  forma^  divitiis,  luce  ipsa,  et  reliquis.  Re- 
cuperet modo  genus  humanum  jus  suum  in  naturam  quod  ei 
ex  dotatione  divina  competit,  et  detur  ei  copia:  usum  yero 
recta  ratio  et  sana  religio  gubemabit. 

cxxx. 
Jam  vero  tempus  est  ut  artem  ipsam  Interpretandi  Naturam 
proponamus :  in  qua  licet  nos  utilissima  et  verissima  prascepisse 
arbitremur,  tamen  necessitatem  ei  absolutam  (ac  si  absque  ea 
nil  agi  possit)  aut  etiam  perfectionem  non  attribuimus.  Ete- 
nim  in  ea  opinione  sumus ;  si  justam  Nature  et  ExperientisQ 
Historiam  prassto  haberent  homines,  atque  in  ea  sedido  versa- 
rentur,  sibique  duas  res  imperare  possent ;  unam,  ut  receptas 
opiniones  et  notiones  deponerent ;  alteram,  ut  mentem  a  genera* 
lissimis  et  proximis  ab  illis  ad  tempus  cohiberent ;  fore  ut  etiam 
vi  propria  et  genuina  mentis,  absque  alia  arte,  in  formam 
nostram  Interpretandi  incidere  possent.  Est  enim  Interpreta- 
tio  yerum  et  naturale  opus  mentis,  demptis  iis  quae  obstant^ : 
sed  tamen  omnia  certe  per  nostra  praecepta  erunt  magis  in  pro- 
cinctu,  et  multo  firmicra. 

Neque  tamen  illis  nihil  addi  posse  affirmamus :  sed  contra, 

nos,  qui  mentem  respicimus  non  tantum  in  fecultate 

propria,  sed  quatenus  copulatur  cum 

rebus,  Artem  inveniendi  cum 

Inventis  adolescere  posse, 

statuere  debemus. 

"  Compare  FalariMt  Terminut,  ch.  22. :— "  That  It  Is  true  that  interpretation  is  the 
▼ery  natural  and  direct  intention,  action,  and  progression  of  the  understanding,  delivered 
fkxym  fanpediments ;  and  that  all  anticipation  is  but  a  deflexion  or  declination  by  ac- 
cident" Also  Adv.  of  Learn.  (2d  book) : — ••For  he  that  shall  attentively  observe  how 
the  mind  doth  gather  this  excellent  dew  of  knowledge,  like  unto  that  which  the  poet 
tpeaketh  of,  AUrii  mdlh  eodutia  dona,  distUUng  and  contriving  it  out  of  particulars 
natural  and  artiflcial,  as  the  flowers  of  the  field  and  garden,  shall  find  that  the  mind 
of  herself  by  nature  doth  manage  and  act  an  induction  much  better  than  they  de- 
scribe If— /.  & 
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Aphortshus 
I. 
SxTPEB  datum  corpus  novam  naturam  dve  novas  naturas 
generate  et  superinducere^  opus  et  intentio  est  human®  Po- 
tentias.  DataB  autem  natursB  Formam^  sive  differentiam  veram^ 
sive  naturam  naturanfem  ^  sive  fontem  emanationis  (ista  enim 
Yocabula  habemus  quss  ad  indicationem  rei  proxime  accedunt) 
invenire^  opus  et  intentio  est  humane  Scientiae.'  Atque  his 
operibus  primiariis  subordinantur  alia  opera  duo  secundaria  et 
inferioris  not«;  priori,  transformatio  corporum  concretorum 
de  alio  in  aliud,  intra  terminos  Possibilis  ' ;  posteriori,  inventio 
in  omni  generatione  et  motu  latentis  processus,  continuati  ab 

>  This  is  the  only  panage  in  which  I  h«ve  met  with  the  phivse  nahira  natwrant 
used  as  it  is  here.  With  the  later  schoolmen,  as  with  Splnosa,  it  denotes  Ood  con- 
sidered as.  the  causa  immanens  of  the  universe,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  latter 
at  least,  not  hyposUtlcally  distinct  firom  it  (On  the  Pantheistic  tendency  occasionally 
perceptible  among  the  schoolmen,  see  Meander's  Eamy  on  Scotus  Erigena  in  the  Berlin 
Memoin.)  Bacon  applies  it  to  the  Form,  considered  vi  the  causa  immanens  of  the 
.properties  of  the  body.  I  regret  not  having  been  able  to  trace  the  history  of  this 
remarkable  phrase.  It  does  not  occur,  I  think,  in  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  though  I  have 
met  with  it  in  an  index  to  his  Sunmai  the  passage  referred  to  containing  a  quotation 
flxHn  St  Augustine, in  whieh  the  latter  speaks  of  *'  ea  natura  qus. creavit  omnea  casteras 
Institnitqne  naturas.**  (  F.  St  Aug.,  De  Trin,  xlv.  9. )  Neither  does  it  occur,  so  far 
as  1  am  aware,  where  we  might  have  expected  it,  in  the  De  Divuione  Naturae  of  Scotus 
Erigena.  YoMlns,  De  Fitiie  latimi  SermonUt  notices  its  use  among  the  schoolmen, 
but  gives  no  particular  reference. 

■  See  General  Prefoce,  §  7.  p.  25. 

'  The  possibility  of  transmutation,  long  and  strenuously  denied,  though  certainly 
on  no  snfficient  grounds,  is  now  generally  admitted.  **  There  was  a  time  when  this 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  alchemists  was  opposed  to  known  analogies.  It  is  now 
no  longer  so  opposed  to  them,  only  some  stages  beyond  their  present  development." — 
Faradny,  Lectttree  o»  Non^MetalUe  Elemeutt,  p.  106. 

Q  2 
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Efficiente  manifesto  et  materia  manifesta  usque  ad  Formam 
inditam;  et  inyentio  similiter  latentis  schematismi  corporum 
quiescentium  et  non  in  motu.^ 

II. 

Quam  infoeliciter  se  habeat  scientia  humana  qu»  in  usu  est, 
etiam  ex  illis  liquet  quae  vulgo  asseruntur.  Becte  ponitur; 
Vere  scire^  esse  per  Causas  scire.  Etiam  non  male  constituuntur 
causes  quatuor ;  Materia,  Forma,  Efficiens,  et  Finis.  At  ex  his. 
Causa  Finalis  tantum  abest  ut  prosit,  ut  etiam  scientias  cor- 
rumpat,  nisi  in  hominis  actionibus;  t'orms  inventio  habetur 
pro  desperata ;  EfEciens  vero  et  Materia  (quales  qussruntur  et 
recipiuntur,  remotas  scilicet,  absque  latenti  processu  ad  Formam) 
res  periimctoriaB  sunt  et  superficiales,  et  nihili  fere  ad  scientiam 
veram  et  activam.  Neque  tamen  obliti  sumus  nos  superius 
notasse  et  correxisse  errorem  mentis  humanse,  in  deferendo 
Formis  primas  essentiae.^  Licet  enim  in  natura  nihil  vere 
existat  praster  corpora  indiyidua  edentLi  actus  puros  individuos 
ex  lege;  in  doctrinis  tamen,  ilia  ipsa  lex,  ejusque  inquisitio 
et  inventio  atque  explicatio,  pro  fundamento  est  tam  ad 
sciendum  quam  ad  operandum.  Eam  autem  legem,  ejusque 
paragraphos,  Formarum  nomine  intelligimus ' ;  pra&sertim  cum 
hoc  vocabulum  invaluerit  et  familiariter  occurrat. 

in. 

Qui  causam  alicujus  natures  (veluti  albedinis  aut  caloris)  in 
certis  tantum  subjectis  novit,  ejus  Scientia  imperfecta  est ;  et 
qui  effectum  super  certas  tantum  materias  (inter  eas  quae  sunt 
susceptibiles)  inducere  potest,  ejus  Potentia  pariter  imperfecta 
est  At  qui  Efficientem  et  Materialem  causam  tantummodo 
novit  (quae  causae  fiuxas  sunt,  et  nihil  aliud  quam  vehicula  et 
causaB  Formam  deferentes  in  aliquibus)^,  is  ad  nova  inventa, 

*  In  this  aphorism  Bacon  combines  the  antithesis  of  corpus  and  natura,  the  con- 
crete and  the  abstract,  with  the  antithesis  of  power  and  science,  and  thus  arrives  at  a 
quadripartite  classification.  To  translate,  as  Mr.  Craik  has  done,  "  natura"  by  "na- 
tural substance  "  involves  the  whole  sulject  in  oonfiision. 

In  the  last  sentence  cmUinuati  may  be  translated  **  continuously  carried  on."  Tha 
word  is  often  thus  used ;  as  in  the  dictum  <*  mutatio  nil  aliud  est  quam  successiva  et 
continuata  forms  adqnlsitlo.*' 

■  [I.  §  61.  ''Forms  enim  oommenta  anlmi  human!  sunt,  nlal  Ilbeat  leges  illas 
actiis  Formas  appellare."]  Translate, — <*  We  have  noted  and  corrected  as  an  /grror  of 
the  human  mind  the  opinion  that  forms  give  existence.**  Bacon  alludes  to  the  maxim 
**  forma  dat  esse." 

'  See  General  Preftu:e,  p.  31.  The  paragraphs  of  a  law  are  its  sections  or  clauses. 
It  Is  difficult  to  attach  any  definite  meaning  to  Mr.  Wood's  translation  of  paragraphos, 
**  its  parallels  in  each  science." 

*  {.  c.  <*  which  are  unstable  causes,  and  merely  vehicles  and  causes  which  convey  the 
form  in  certain  < 
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in  materia  aliquatenus  simili  et  pneparata,  pervenire  potest, 
sed  rerum  teiminoB  altius  fixos  non  movet.  At  qui  Formas 
noyit^  is  naturse  imitatem  in  materiis  dissimillimis  complectitur. 
Itaque  qu»  adhuc  facta  non  sunt,  qualia  nee  natursB  yicissi- 
tudines  neque  experimentales  industrie  neque  casus  ipse  in 
actum  unquam  perduxissent,  neque  oogitationem  humanam 
subitum  fuissent,  detegere  et  producere  potest  Quare  ex 
Fonnarum  inTentione  sequitur  Contemplatio  vera  et  Operatio 
libera. 

IV. 

Licet  yias  ad  potentiam  atque  ad  sdentiam  humanam  con- 
junctissimao  sint  et  fere  e^dem^  tamen  propter  pemiciosam  et 
inveteratam  consuetudinem  versandi  in  abstractb^  tutius  onmino 
est  ordiri  et  exdtare  scientias  ab  iis  fimdamentis  qu»  in  ordine 
sunt  ad  partem  activam^  atque  ut  ilia  ipsa  partem  contem- 
platiyam  signet  et  determinet.  Videndum  itaque  est,  ad 
aliquam  naturam  super  corpus  datum  generandam  et  super- 
inducendam,  quale  quis  pr»ceptum  aut  qualem  quis  directionem 
aut  deductionem  mazime  optaret;  idque  sermone  simplid  et 
minime  abstruse. 

Exempli  gratia;  si  quis  argento  cupiat  superinducere  flavum 
colorem  auri  aut  augmentum  ponderis  (servatis  legibus  ma- 
teri» '),  aut  lapidi  alicui  non  diaphano  diaphaneitatem,  aut  vitro 
tenacitatem^  aut  corpori  alicui  non  vegetabili  vegetationem; 
videndum  (inquam)  est,  quale  quis  pneceptum  aut  deductionem 
potissimum  sibi  dari  exoptet.  Atque  primo,  exoptabit  aliquis 
proculdubio  sibi  monstrari  aliquid  hujusmodi,  quod  opere  non 
frustret  neque  experimento  fallat.  Secundo,  exoptabit  quis 
aliquid  sibi  praescribi,  quod  ipsum  non  astringat  et  coerceat  ad 
media  quaedam  et  modes  quosdam  operandi  particulares.  For- 
tasse  enim  destituetur,  nee  habebit  facultatem  et  commoditatem 
talia  media  comparandi  et  procurandL  Quod  si  sint  et  alia 
media  et  alii  modi  (pneter  illud  praeceptum)  progignendae  talis 
naturae,  ea  fortasse  ex  iis  enmt  quas  sunt  in  operands  potestate ; 
a  quibuB  nihilominus  per  angustias  praecepti  exdudetur,  nee 
fructum  capiet.  Tertio,  optabit  aliquid  sibi  monstrari>  quod 
non  sit  aeque  difficile  ac  ilia  ipsa  operatio  de  qua  inquiritur, 
sed  propius  accedat  ad  praxin. 

Itaque  de  praecepto  vero  et  perfecto  operandi,  pronuntiatum 
erit  tale ;   ut  sit  certum,  liberum,  et  disponens  sive  in  ordine 

*  That  iB,  with  a  correspondiag  decrease  of  volame. 
Q8 
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ad  actionem^  Atqtie  hoc  ipeum  idem  est  com  iiiTentione 
ForuHB  vene.  Etenirn  Forma  nstnraB  alicnjus  taHs  est  nt^  ea 
poeita,  natora  data  infallilHKter  sequator.  Itaqne  adest  per- 
petao  qnando  natura  ilia  adert,  atque  earn  umversaliter  affirmat,' 
atque  inest  ouhm..  Eadem  Forma  talis  est  ut,  ea  svtota,  natura 
data  infallilMlxter  fbgiat  Itaqne  abest  perpetua  quando  natura 
ilia  abesty  eamque  perpef  uo  abnegate  atque  inest  sdL  Fostremo, 
Fomm  vefa  talis  es^  ni  naturam  datam  ex  fonte  aliquo  essentia 
deduoat  quae  inest  pluribus^  et  notior  est  natures  ^  (ut  loquuntur) 
quam  ipsa  Forma.  Itaque  de  axiomate  vero  et  perfecto 
seiendiy  pronuntiatnm  et  prsecejJtum  tale  est;  ut  tnveniatur 
natura  alia,  qu<B  sit  eum  natura  data  convertibiUs,  et  tamen  sit 
Umitatio  natura  notiorisy  instar  generis  veru^  Ista  autem  duo 
pronuntiata,  actirimt  et  contemplatrnmiy  res  eadem  sunt;  et 
quod  in  Operando  utilissimimi,  id  in  Sdendo  verissimum. 

v.* 
At  pneceptum  sive  axioma  de  transformatione  corporum, 
du{^icis  est  generis.  Piimum  intuetur  corpus,  ut  turmam  sire 
conjugationem  naturarum  simplicium :  ut  in  auro  hiec  conve- 
niunt ;  quod  sit  flavum;  quod  sit  ponderosum,  ad  pondus  tale ; 
quod  sit  malleabile  aut  ductile,  ad  extensionem  talem;  quod 
non  fiat  Tolatile,  nee  deperdat  de  quanto  suo  per  ignem ;  quod 
fluat  fiuore  tali;  quod  separetur  et  solvatur  modis  talibus ;  et 
similiter  de  ceteris  naturis,  qu89  in  auro  concurrunt.  Itaque 
hujusmodi  axioma  rem  deducit  ex  Formis  naturarum  simpli- 

>  See  note  on  DiUrih,  Operii,  p.  187. 

*  Let  iu  adopt,  fm  distinctnefls  of  ezprenion,  the  theory  comxnonlj  known  as  Bot- 
eovlch\ — a  theory  which  forms  the  haab  of  the  ordinary  mathematical  theories  of 
light,  of  heat,  and  of  electricity.  This  theory  supposes  all  bodies  to  be  constituted  of 
inextended  atoms  or  centres  of  force,  each  of  which  attracts  or  repeb  and  Is  attracted 
or  repelled  by  all  the  icst  All  the  phenomena  of  natore  are  thos  ascribed  to  me- 
chanical forces,  and  all  the  difflnrenoes  which  can  be  conceived  to  exist  between  two 
bodies,  — gold,  say,  and  sUver, — can  only  arise  either  fh>m  the  different  oonflgaFa- 
tlon  of  the  eentres  of  force,  or  firom  the  dUferent  law  by  which  they  act  on  one 
another. 

Assumiilg  the  truth  of  this  theory,  the  question,  why  are  some  bodies  transparent 
and  others  not  so — hi  other  word%  what  is  the  essential  cause  of  transparency  which 
b  precisely  what  Bacon  would  call  the  form  of  transparency, — ^b  to  be  answered  by 
saying  that  a  oertahi  conflgnration  of  tlw  centres  of  force,  combined  with  the  exbtence 
«f  a  certain  law  of  force,  constitutes  such  a  system  that  the  vibrations  of  the  luminl* 
fennis  ether  pass  through  It  What  thb  conflgnration  or  thb  law  may  be,  b  a  ques- 
tion whkh  the  present  state  of  mathematical  physics  does  not  enable  us  to  answer; 
but  there  b  no  reason  d  priori  why  In  time  to  cokne  it  may  not  receive  a  complete 
solution.  If  it  does,  we  shall  then  have  arrived  at  a  knowledge,  on  Bosoovlch's  theory, 
of  the  form  of  transparency.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  recent  progress  of 
physical  science  know  that  questions  of  thb  kind,  so  ftr  fhnn  being  n^Jected  as  the 
questions  of  a  mere  dreamer,  ane  thought  to  be  of  the  highest  interest  and  import- 
ance, and  that  no  Inconsiderable  advance  has  already  been  made  towards  the  solution 
of  some  at  least  among  them. 
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ciuia.  Nam  qui  Fonnas  et  modoB  novit  superlnduceiidi  flavi, 
ponderis^  ductilie^  fixi^  fluoris^  solutionum,  et  sic  de  reliquis^  et 
eorum  graduationee  et  modos^  videbit  et  curabit  ut  ista  con- 
jungi  pofisint  in  aliquo  corpore^  unde  sequatur  transformatio  in 
nurum.^  Atque  hoc  genus  operandi  pertinet  ad  actionem 
primariaoL  Eadem  enim  est  ratio  generandi  naturam  unam 
aliquam  simplicem,  et  plures ;  nisi  quod  arctetur  magis  et  re- 
stringatur  homo  in  operando^  si  plures  requirantur^  propter 
difficultatem  tot  naturas  coadunandi ;  qu»  non  facile  conveniunt, 
nisi  per  vias  natur»  tritas  et  ordinarias.  Utcunque  tamen 
dicendum  est^  quod  iste  modus  operandi  (qui  naturas  intuetur 
simplices^  licet  in  corpora  concreto)  procedat  ex  iis  quas  in 
natura  sunt  constantia  et  externa  et  catholica,  et  latas  preheat 
potentisB  himianie  vias,  quales  (ut  nimc  stmt  res)  cogitatio  hu- 
mana  viz  capere  aut  repr»sentare  possit. 

At  secundum  genus  axiomatis  (quod  a  latentis  procesmis 
inyentione  pendet)  non  per  naturas  simplices  procedit^  sed  per 
concreta  corpora,  quemadmodum  in  natura  inyeniuntur,  cursu 
ordinario.  I^empU  gratia ;  in  casu  ubi  fit  inquisitio^  ex  quibus 
initiis,  et  quo  modo,  et  quo  processus  aurum  aut  aliud  quodvis 
metallum  aut  lapis  generetur^  a  prinus  menstruis  aut  nidi- 
mentis  suis  usque  ad  mineram  perfectam;  aut  similiter,  quo 
processu  herbse  generentur,  a.  primis  concretionibus  succorum  in 
terra,  aut  a  ^eminibus,  usque  ad  plantam  formatam^  cimi  uni- 
versa  ilia  successione  motus^  et  diversis  et  continuatis  naturae 
nixibus;  similiter,  de  generatione  ordinatim  explicata  animalium, 
ah  initu  ad  partum ;  et  similiter  de  corporibus  aliis. 

Enimvero  neque  ad  generationes  corporum  tantum  speotat 
h»c  inquisitio,  sed  etiam  ad  alios  motus  et  opficia  natures. 
Exempli  gratia;  in  casu  ubi  fit  inquisitio,  de  imiversa  serie 
et  continuatis  actionibus  alimentandi,  a  prima  receptione  ali- 
menti  ad  assimilationem  perfectam;  aut  similiter  de  motu 
Toluntario  in  animalibus,  a  prima  impressione  imaginationis  et 
continuatis  nimbus  ^piritus  usque  ad  flexiones  et  motus  artuum; 
aut  de  explicato  motu  linguae  et  labiorum  et  instrumentorum 
reliquorum  usque  ad  editionem  Tocum  articulatarum.  Nam 
haec  quoque  speetant  ad  naturas  concretas,  sive  collegiatas  et 

1  «  On  pourrolt  troaver  le  moyen  de  contrefiiire  Tor  en  wrte  qu*U  tatisferolt  4  tonteB 
Ics  ^preayes  qu\>n  en  a  jiiaqa*ici;  mais  on  poairoit  ausai  dtouTiir  alors  one  nonvelle 
mani^re  d'essai,  qui  dooneroit  le  moyen  de  dlstlnguer  Tor  natnrel  de  cet  or  foit  par 
artifice  .  '.  .  .  noos  pourrlons  avoir  uue  definition  plus  parftdte  de  Tor  qoe  noos  n*en 
avons  presentement** — Leibnitz^  Now.  Est,  sur  VEjUendemeni,  c  8. 

Q  4 
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in  fabrica;  et  intuenturVeluti  cohsuetudines  naturse  particu- 
lares  et  speciales^  non  leges  fundamentales  et  communes^  qus 
constituunt  Formas.  Veruntamen  onmino  fatendum  est,  rati- 
onem  istam  videri  expedltiorem  et  magis  sitam  in  propinquo,  et 
spem  injicere  magis,  quam  illam  primariani. 

At  pars  Operativa  similiter,  qusB  huic  parti  ContemplatiysB 
respondet,  operationem  extendit  et  promovet  ab  iis  quae  ordi- 
nario  in  natura  inyeniuntur  ad  qusdam  prozima,  ant  a  proximis 
non  admodum  remota;  sed  altiores  et  radicales  operationes 
super  naturam  pendent  utique  ab  axiomatibus  primariis. 
Quinetiam  ubi  non  datur  homini  facultas  operandi,  sed  tantum 
sciendi,  ut  in  coelestibus  (neque  enim  ceditur  homini  operari  in 
coelestia,  aut  ea  immutare  aut  transformare),  tamen  inquisitio 
facti  ipsius  sive  veritatis  rei,  non  minus  qnam  cognitio  causarum 
et  consensuum,  ad  primaria  ilia  et  catholica  axiomata  de  na- 
turis  simplicibus  (yeluti  de  natura  rotationis  spontanesB,  attra- 
ctionis  sive  virtutis  magnetics,  et  aliorum  complurium  quad 
magis  communia  sunt  quam  ipsa  c<£lestia)  refertur.  Neque 
enim  speret  aliquis  terminare  quaestionem  ntrum  in  motu 
diumo  revera  terra  aut  coelum  rotet,  nisi  naturam  rotationis 
spoQtaneae  prius  comprehenderit. 

VI. 

Latens  autem  Processusy  de  quo  loquimur,  longe  alia  res  est 
quam  animis  hominum  (qualiter  nunc  obsidentur)  hcile  possit 
occurrere.  Neque  enim  intelligimus  mensuras  quasdam  aut 
signa  aut  scalas  processus  in  corporibus  spectabiles ;  sed  plane 
processum  continuatum,  qui  maxima  ex  parte  sensum  fugit. 

Exempli  gratia ;  in  omni  generatione  et  transformatione  cor- 
porum,  inquirendum  quid  deperdatur  et  evolet,  quid  maneat, 
quid  accedat ;  quid  dilatetur,  quid  contrahatur ;  quid  imiatur, 
quid  separetur ;  quid  continuetur,  quid  abscindatur ;  quid  im- 
pellat,  quid  impediat;  quid  dominetur,  quid  succumbat;  et  alia 
complura. 

Neque  hie  rursus,  haec  tantum  in  generatione  aut  transfor- 
matione corporum  quaerenda  sunt ;  sed  et  in  omnibus  aliis  alte- 
rationibus  et  motibus  similiter  inquirendum  quid  antecedat, 
quid  succedat ;  quid  sit  incitatius,  quid  remissius;  quid  motum 
prasbeat,  quid  regat ;  et  hujusmodi*  Ista  vero  omnia  scientiis 
(quad  nunc  pinguissima  Minerva  et  prorsus  inbabili  contexuntur) 
incognita  sunt  et  intacta.  Cum  enim  omnis  actio  naturalis  per 
minima  transigatur,  aut  saltem  per  ilia  quae  sunt  minora  quam 
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ut  fiensum  ferlantS  nemo  se  naturam  regere  aut  vertere  poese 
speret^  nisi  ilia  debito  modo  comprehen<lerit  et  notaverit. 

VII. 

Similiter^  inqtiisitio  et  inyentio  latentis  schematismi  in  cor- 
poribuB  res  nova  est,'  non  minus  quam  inventio  latentis 
processus  et  Forms.'  Versamnr  enim  plane  adhuc  in  atriis 
natursB,  neque  ad  interiora  paramus  aditom.  At  nemo  corpus 
datum  nova  natura  dotare  vel  in  noyum  corpus  foeliciter  et  ap* 
posite  transmutare  potest^  nisi  corporis  alterandi  aut  transfer- 
mandi  bonam  habuerit  notitiam.  In  modes  enim  vanos  incurret, 
aut  saltem  difficiles  et  perversos^  nee  pro  corporis  natura  in 
quod  operatur.  Itaque  ad  hoc  etiam  via  plane  est  aperienda  et 
munienda. 

Atque  in  anatomia  corpormn  organicorum  (qualia  sunt 
hominis  et  animalium)  opera  sane  recte  et  utiliter  insumitur,  et 
Yidetur  res  subtilis  et  scrutinium  natursB  bonum.  At  hoc  genus 
anatomias  spectabile  est^  et  sensui  subjectum^  et  in  corporibus 
tantum  organicis  locum  habet.  Verum  hoc  ipsum  obyium 
quiddam  est  et  in  promptu  situm,  pre  anatomia  vera  schema- 
tismi latentis  in  corporibus  quss  habentur  pro  similaribus': 
prsesertim  in  rebus  specificatis^  et  earum  partibus,  ut  fern, 
lapidis ;  et  partibus  similaribus  plant®,  animalis ;  veluti  radicis^ 
folii,  fioris^  camisy  sanguinis,  ossis,  etc.  At  etiam  in  hoc  genere 
non  prorsus  cessavit  industria  humana ;  hoc  ipsum  enim  innuit 
separatio  corporum  similarium  per  distillationes  et  alios  solu- 
tionum  modes,  ut  dissimilaritas  compositi  per  congregationem 

*  I.  e.  Every  natural  action  depends  on  the  ultimate  particles  of  bodies,  or  at  least 
on  parts  too  small  to  strike  the  sense. 

'  The  distinction  between  the  Latent  Process  and  Latent  Schematism  in  the  abso- 
lute way  in  which  it  is  here  stated,  involves  an  assumption  which  the  progress  of 
science  will  probably  show  to  be  unfounded;  namely,  that  bodies  apparently  at  rest 
are  so  molecularly.  Whereas  all  analogy  and  the  fitct  that  they  act  on  the  senses  by 
acting  mechanically  on  certain  deferent  media  combine  to  show  that  we  ought  to 
consider  bodies  even  at  rest  as  dynamical  and  not  as  statical  entities.  On  this  view 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  nature  of  what  appear  to  be  spontaneous 
changes,  because  every  dynamical  system  carries  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own 
decay,  except  In  particular  cases;  that  is,  the  type  of  motion  so  alters,  with  greater  or 
less  rapidity,  that  the  sensible  quslities  associated  with  it  pass  away.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  idea  of  unstable  equilibrium  in  connexion  with  organic  chemistry,  was  a 
step  in  the  direction  which  molecular  Physics  will  probably  soon  take. 

'  t.  e.  that  are  thought  to  be  of  uniform  structure — made  up  of  parts  similar  to 
oue  another. 

*  t.  e.  in  things  that  have  a  specific  character.  In  Bacon*s  time  only  certain  things 
were  supposed  to  belong  to  natural  tpeciu,  all  others  being  merely  elemetUary,  A 
ruby  has  a  specific  character,  is  Mpeeifieatum ;  common  stone  or  rock  non  ita;  —  they 
are  mere  modifications  of  the  element  earth,  &c.  A  **  specific  virtue  "  is  a  virtue 
given  by  a  thing's -specific  character,  transcending  the  qualities  of  the  elements  it 
consists  of.     [See  note  on  De  Augm.  i^  3.] 
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partium  homogeneamm  appareat.^  Quod  etiam  ex  usu  est^  et 
facit  ad  id  quodquffirimufi;  licet sepius  res  £sJlax  sit;  quia  com- 
plures  nature  separationi  imputantur  et  attribuuntur,  ac  si  prius 
substitisseBtiii  eompositOj  quae  rerera  ignis  et  ealor  et  alii  modi 
apertionum  de  noro  indunt  et  superinducunti  Sed  et  haec 
quoque  parva  pars  est  operia  ad  inveniendum  Schematifflnum 
yerum  in  composito ;  qui  Schematismus  res  est  longe  subtilior 
et  accuratior,  et  ab  pperibos  ignis  potius  oonfunditur  quam 
eruitur  et  elucescit 

Itaque  faeienda  est  corpiorum  separatio  et  solutio,  non  per 
ignem  oerte,  sed  per  rationem  et  Inductionem  veram^  cum 
experimentds  auziliaribus ;  et  per  comparationem  ad  alia  cor- 
pora,  et  reductionem  ad  naturas  simplices  et  earum  Formas 
quaB  in  compodito  conveniimt  et  complicantur;  et  transeundum 
plane  a  Vulcano  ad  Minervam^  si  in  animo  sit  veras  corporum 
texturas  et  Schematismos  (unde  omnis  oeculta  atque^  ut  vocant, 
specifica  proprietas  et  virtus  in  rebus  pendet;  unde  etiam  omnis 
potentis  alterationis  et  transformationis  norma  educitur)  in 
lucem  protrahere. 

Exempli  gratia ;  inquirendum,  quid  sit  in  onmi  corpore  spi- 
ritus,  quid  essen1i»  tan^bilis ;  atque  ille  ipse  spiritus,  utrum 
sit  copiosus  et  turgeat,  an  jejunus  et  paucus;  tenuis,  aut  crassior ; 
magis  aereus,  aut  igneus ;  acris,  aut  deses;  exilis^  aut  robustus; 
in  progressu,  aut  in  regressu;  abscissus,  aut  continuatus;  con^ 
sentiens  cum  extemis  et  ambientibus,  aut  dissentiejis ;  etc  Et 
similiter  essentia  tangibilis  (qu»  non  pauciores  recipit  diffe- 
rentias  quam  spiritus)  atque  ejus  villi  et  fibr»  et  omnimoda 
textura,  rursus  autem  collocatio  spiritus  per  corpoream  molem, 
ejusque  pori,  meatus,  veno  et  cellul»,  et  rudimenta  sive  tenta- 
menta  corporis  organici,  sub  eandem  inquisitionem  cadunt.  Sed 
et  in  his  quoque,  atque  adeo  in  onmi  hUentU  sehematUmi 
inventione,  lux  vera  et  clara  ab  Axiomatibus  primariis  immit- 
titur,  quse  certe  caliginem  omnem  et  subtiUtatem  discutit. 

VIII, 

Neque  propterea  res  deducetur  ad  Atomum,  qui  praBsupponit 
Vacuum  et  materiam  non  fluxam  (quorum  utrumque  falsum  est), 
sed  ad  particulas  veras,  quales  inveniuntur.  Neque  rursus  est 
quod  exhorreat  quispiam  istam  subtilitatem,  ut  inexplioabilem ; 
sed  contra,  quo  magis  vergit  inquisitio  ad  naturas  simplices,  eo 

*  That  the  complex  •tructure  of  the  compound  may  be  made  apparent  by  bringing 
together  its  several  homogeneous  parts. 
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wsagis  crania  entnt  Bita  in  pkmo  et  pen^icao ;  tranalato  negotio 
a  multiplici  in  sinqdex,  et  ab  incommensurabili  ad  oommen- 
emrabile^  et  a  surdo  ad  eomputabile,  et  ab  infinito  et  vago  ad 
definitum  et  certum ;  ut  fit  in  elementis  liteianun  et  tonis 
concentunm*  Optime  autem  cedit  inquisitio  naturaBs,  quando 
phyaemn  terminator  in  raathematico.  At  nirsns  mnltitudi- 
nera  aut  fractiones  nemo  reformidet.  In  rebus  enim  qn»  per 
numeros  transdguntur,  tam  fadle  quis  posuerit  ant  oogitaverit 
millenarium  quam  unmn^  aut  millesunam  partem  unkis  quam 
unnm  integrum. 

IX. 

Ex  duobufi  geseribufl  axiomatum  qu»  superiud  porita  sunt, 
oritur  yer^  diyisio  philosophis  et  scientiarum ;  traoslatis  Yoca- 
bulis  reoeptis  (qus  ad  indieationem  rei  proxime  aocedunt)  ad 
sensum  nostrum.  Videlicet,  ut  inquisitio  Formarum,  quas  sunt 
(ratioQe  certe,  et  sua  lege^)  etem»  et  immobiles,  constituat 
Metaphgneam ;  inquisitio  vero  Ufficieniis,  et  MateruB,  et  La* 
tentzs  Proceisus,  et  LatenHs  Schematismi  (qu09  cmmia  cursum 
naturee  eommpnem  et  ordinarium,  non  leges  fundamentales  et 
letenias  respichmt)  constituat  Physicam:  atque  his  subordi- 
nentur  similiter  piacticn  duae;  Phjacas  Medianica ;  Metaphy- 
S1C83  (perpurgato  nomine)  Magia,  propter  latas  ejus  vias  et 
majus  imperium  in  naturam. 

X. 

Posito  itaque  doctrine  soopo,  pei^endum  ad  pneoepta ;  idque 
ordine  minime  perverso  aut  perturbato.  Atque  indicia  de  In- 
terprefatione  Natmrte  cpmplectuntur  partes  in  genere  duas; 
primam  de  educendis  aut  excitandis  axiomatibus  ab  experien- 
tia;  secundam  de  deducendis  aut  deriyandis  experiments  noyis 
ab  axiomatibus.  Prior  autem  trifariam  dlyiditur ;  in  tres  nempe 
nmustrationes ;  ministrationem  ad  Sensimi,  ministrationem  ad 
Memoriam,  et  ministrationem  ad  Mentem  sive  Bationem.* 

'*  **hi  pvindple  at  last  and  In  tbcir  easentlAl  law:**  meaning  Uia^  Ood  could 
elwige  fiMm,  bat  that  fhli  change  would  be  above  reason  and  a  change  of  the  law  of 
the  form,  otherwise  unchangeable.  The  phrase  is  a  saving  clause.  Perhaps  we  should 
read  •*imtione  sni  et  lege**— -in  their  principle  and  law. 

'  Compare  Portia  tttwtdm  DtUneaHot  and  for  an  explanation  of  the  discrepancy 
tee  General  Frefoce^  §  la  According  to  the  order  proposed  in  the  B^neatio,  the 
wtisiiairaiio  ad  $aumm  was  to  contain  three  parts,  of  which  the  first  two  are  not  men- 
tioned here :  namely,  1st,  « Quomodo  bona  notio  constltuatur  et  eliciatur,  ac  quo- 
roodo  testatio  sensus,  que  semper  est  ez  analogia  hominis,  ad  analogiam  mundi 
redocatur  et  rectiflcetnr; "  Sdly,  *«  Quomodo  ea  que  sensum  effhgiunt  aut  subtUitate 
totlus  corporis,  aut  partium  minutiis,  aut  loci  dlstantia,  aut  tarditate  vel  etiam  velo- 
citate  motus,  ant  familarttate  ofciiecti,  aut  aliis,  in  ordlnem  sensus  redigantur;  ac  in- 
super  in  casu  quo  addud  non  potsunt,  quid  ftdendom,  atque  quomodo  hole  destitutionl 
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Frimo  enim  paranda  est  Historia  Naturalis  et  Ezperimenta- 
llsy  sufficiens  et  bona ;  quod  fundamentum  rei  est ;  neque  enim 
fingendum  aut  excogitandum,  sed  inyeniendum^  quid  natura 
faciat  aut  ferat. 

Historia  yero  Naturalis  et  Experimentalis  tarn  yaria  est  et 
sparsa,  ut  intellectum  confundat  et  disgreget,  nisi  sistatur  et 
compareat  ordine  idoneo.  Itaque  formandss  sunt  Tabulie  et 
Coordinationes  Instantiarum^  tali  modo  et  instructione  ut  in 
eas  agere  possit  intellectus. 

Id  quoque  licet  fiat,  tamen  intellectus  sibi  permissus  et 
sponte  moyens  incompetens  est  et  inhabilis  ad  opifidum  azio- 
matum,  nisi  regatur  et  muniatur.  Itaque  tertio,  adlnbenda  est 
Inductio  legitima  et  yera,  quro  ipsa  Clayis  est  Interpretationis. 
Incipiendum  autem  est  a  fine,  et  retro  pergendum  ad  reliqua.^ 

XI. 

Inquisitio  Formanun  sic  procedit;  super  naturam  datam 
primo  facienda  est  comparentia^  ad  Intellectum  omnium  In- 
stantiarum  notarum,  quas  in  eadem  natura  conyeniunt,  per 
materias  licet  dissimillimas.  Atque  hujusmodi  collectio  fecienda 
est  historice,  absque  contemplatione  pnefestina,  aut  subtilitate 
aliqua  majore.    Exempli  gratia ;  in  inquisitione  de  Forma  Calidi. 

InstantitB  convenientes  in  natura  CaJidL 

1.  Badii  solis,  prssertim  sestate  et  meridie. 

2.  Radii  solis  refiexi  et  constipati,  ut  inter  montes»  aut  per 
parietes,  et  maxime  omnium  in  speculis  comburentibus. 

3.  Meteora  ignita. 

4.  Fulmina  comburentia. 

5.  Eructationes  flammarum  ex  cayis  monlium,  letc 

6.  Flamma  omnis. 

7.  Ignita  solida. 

8.  Balnea  calida  naturalia. 

vel  per  Instrumenta,  vel  per  graduum  observationem  peritam,  Td  per  oorpomm  pro- 
portlonatorum  ex  sensibilibus  ad  insensibilla  iodicattones,  yel  per  alias  flas  ac  subati- 
tutiones,  sit  subvenlendum."  I  suppose  Bacon  bad  now  determined  to  tranifer  these  to 
tbe  tbird  ministration — the  nunistroHo  ad  Ratumem;  and  to  treat  of  them  under  the 
heads  adminicula  et  reetificatione*  indactionls.  See  infra,  §  21. ;  and  observe  that  the 
Alii  exposition  of  tbe  Iiutantm  iupplemenii,  and  Inttanti€B  peneeautet  (both  of  which 
belong  to  the  second  of  the  two  parts  above  mentioned)  was  reserved  for  the  section 
relating  to  tbe  adnunieida  IndmetianU,   Sec  §§  42,  43.—/.  ^. 

>  t.  e.  Of  this,  whicb  is  tbe  hut  (namely  the  method  of  interpretation  by  induction 
based  on  exclusions),  we  must  speak  first,  and  then  go  back  to  the  other  ministrations. 

*  This  is  properly  a  law  term,  and  is  equivalent  to  *<  appearance"  in  such  phrases  as 
**  to  enter  an  appearance,"  &c  It  is  also  said  to  be  used  for  the  vadimonium  given  to 
secure  an  appearance  on  an  appointed  day.     See  Ducaogc  in  voc. 
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9.  Liqoicla  ferventia,  aut  calefacta. 

10.  Yapores  et  fumi  ferventes,  atque  aer  ipse^  qui  forlisdi- 
mum  et  furentem  snscipit  calorem,  sicondudatur ;  nt  in  revcr- 
beratoriia.^ 

11.  Tempestates  aliqusB  sudas  per  ipsam  constitutionem  aeris, 
non  habita  ratioiie  temporis  annL 

12.  Aer  conclusuB  et  subterraneus  in  cavernis  nonnuUis^ 
prsesertim  hjeme. 

13.  Omnia  Yillosa^  nt  lana,  pelles  animalium,  et  plumagines^ 
habent  nonnihil  teporis. 

14.  Corpora  omnia,  tarn  solida  quam  liquida  et  tarn  densa 
quam  tenuia  (qnalis  est  ipse  aer),  igni  ad  tempos  approximata. 

15.  Scintillfls  ex  silice  et  chaljbe  per  fortem  percussionem. 

16.  Omne  corpus  fortiter  attritum,  nt  lapis,  lignum,  pannns, 
etc.;  adeo  nt  temones  et  axes  rotarum  aliquando  flammam 
concipiant;  et  mos  excitandi  ignis  apud  Indos  Occidentales 
fuerit  per  attritionem. 

17.  Herbee  yirides  et  humidaB  sunul  concluss  et  contrusse,  ut 
>  rose,  pins»'  in  oorbibus;  adeo  ut  foenum,  si  repositum  fuerit 

madidum,  ssBpe  concipiat  flammam.' 

18.  Calx  viva,  aqua  aspersa. 

19.  Ferrum,  cum  primo  dissolyitur  per  aquas  fortes  in  vitro, 
idque  absque  uUa  admotione  ad  ignem :  et  stannum  similiter, 
etc,  sed  non  adeo  intense. 

>  That  is,  ftunaces  in  which  the  flame  Is  made  to  return  on  itself  by  impeding  its 
dire<^  course. 

'  Piss  in  the  original  edition. 

'  **  That  seeds  when  germinating,  as  they  lie  heaped  in  lai^  masses,  evolve  a 
considerable  degree  of  heat,  is  a  fiict  long  known  from  the  malting  of  grain  ;  but 
the  cause  of  it  was  incorrectly  sought  for  in  a  process  of  fermentation.  To  Ooppert 
(Udier  WdrmeentwicMung  in  der  lebenden  I^flanxe)  Is  due  the  merit  of  having 
demonstrated  that  such  is  not  the  case,  but  that  the  evolution  of  heat  is  connected 
with  the  process  of  germination.  Seeds  of  very  different  chemical  composition  (of 
different  grains,  of  Hemp,  Clover,  SpergvJcL^  Brassica,  &c.),  made  to  germinate  in 
quantities  of  about  a  pound,  became  heated,  at  a  temperature  of  the  air  of  46^  —  66^ 
to  690— 120O  Fahr. 

"  It  was  likewise  shown  by  Goppert  that  ftill-grown  plants  also,  such  as  Oats,  Maize, 
Cypenu  e$culeniua,  Jfyoteyojiua,  Sedum  acre,  &c.,  laid  together  in  heaps  and  covered 
with  bad  conductors  of  heat,  cause  a  thermometer  placed  among  them  to  rise  about 
2° — 7^  (  SpergyJa  as  much  as  22^)  above  the  temperature  of  the  air.    .    .   . 

<'  A  very  great  evolution  of  heat  occurs  in  the  blossom  of  the  Aroidea.  This  is 
considerable  even  in  our  ArvM  maeulatumt  and  according  to  Dutrochet*s  researches 
(  Comptes  rendus,  1839,  696.)  rises  to  25^ — 27^  above  the  temperature  of  the  air. 
But  this  phenomenon  is  seen  in  a  ftr  higher  degree  in  Cofocasia  odara,  in  which  plant 
it  has  been  investigated  by  Brongniart  (iVbvo.  Ann.  d.  Muafim,  ill. ).  Yrolik  and  Yriese 
{Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat,  sec.  ser.  v.  134.),  and  Van  Beek  and  Bersgma  (  Obs.  tAermo-Sect, 
«.  NtSv,  de  tempSrat,  des  Fleure  <L  Cdbcae,  odor.  1838).  These  last  observers  found 
the  maximum  of  heat  129^,  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  79^.** —  Mohl  On 
the  Fe^etaUe  OsU,  translated  by  Arthur  Henfivy,  Lond.  1852,  pp.  101.  and  102. 
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20.  AnimaliAj  prseertim  et  perpetno  per  intenixra ;  £cet  in 
mBectis  calor  ob  parvitatem  oorponB  non  deprelwodatur  ad 
lactam. 

2L  Firnns  equinus,  et  hujusmodi  excrementa  animalrnm  le- 
oentia. 

22.  Oleum  forte  sulphuris  et  vitrkiU  exequitar  opera  caloria, 
in  linfeo  adurendo. 

23.  Oleum  origani,  et  hujusmo^,  exequitur  opera  ealoxis,  in 
adurendis  oesibus  dentifum. 

24.  SpiritoB  yini  fortis  et  bene  rectificatna  exequitur  opera 
ealons;  adeo  tft^  ei  albumen  ovi  in  eum  injmatur^concreflcat  et 
albescat,  fere  in  modum  albumhiiB  cocti ;  et  panis  ii^ectus  tor- 
refiat  et  inorostetur^  ad  modum  psnia  tosti.^ 

25.  AiKHnata  et  herbee  caliSiB,  ut  diacunciduB,  nasturtium 
vetuB,  etc.  licet  ad  manmn  non  mnt  calida  (nee  integra,  nee 
pulveres  eorum),  tamen  ad  linguam  et  palatum  parum  masticata 
percipiuntur  calida,  et  quasi  adurentia. 

26.  Aeetum  forte,  et  omma  acida,  in  membro  ubi  non  sit 
epidermis^  ut  in  oculo^  lingua,  aut  aliqua  alia  parte  vulnerata,  et 
cute  detecta,  dolorem  cient,  non  multnm  disorepantem  ab  eo 
qui  inducitur  a  calido. 

27.'  Etiam  frigora  acria  et  intensa  inducu&t  sensum  quendam 
ustionis ; 

'*  Nee  Bores  penetrabile  fngm  admit.** ' 
28.  Alia. 
Hanc  Tabulam  Essentia  et  Pr^Bsentia  appellare  consuevimus. 

XII. 

Secundo,  facienda  est  compareniia  ad  Intellectum  Instantia- 
rum  quse  natura  data  privantur :  quia  Forma  (ut  dictum  est) 

*  The  analogy  which  Bacon  here  remarks,  arises  probably,  in  the  second  instance, 
fh>m  the  desiocatlve  power  due  to  the  strong  affinity  of  alcohol  for  water.  The  French 
chemist  Lassaigne  found,  I  believe,  that  alcohol  extracted  a  red  colouring  matter  from 
unboiled  lobster  shells ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  modus  operandi  has  in  this  case 
been  explained.  But  by  &r  the  most  remarkable  case  of  what  may  be  called  simulated 
beat,  is  furnished  by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  gas  on  the  skin.  Of  late  years  baths 
of  this  gas  have  been  used  medicinally  ;  but  M.  Boussingault  long  since  remarked  the 
sensation  of  heat  which  it  produces.  He  states  that  at  Quindiu  in  New  Granada  there 
are  sulphur  works,  and  that  at  various  points  nearly  pure  carbonic  add  gas  escapes 
from  shallow  excavations  in  the  surface,  containing,  however,  a  trace  of  hydro-sulphuric 
acid  ;  that  the  temperature  of  this  issuing  stream  of  gas  is  lower  than  the  external  air, 
but  that  the  sensation  is  the  same  as  that  produced  by  a  hot-air  bath  of  perhaps  from 
40°  to  45°  or  48°  centigrade  (104°  to  116°Fahr.).  As  this  effect  has  not  been  noticed 
in  carbonic  acid  gas  prepared  artificially,  it  is  probable  that  it  requires  for  its  produc- 
tion the  gas  to  be  in  motion ;  so  that  the  necessary  conditions  are  not  present  when  the 
band  is  inserted  into  a  jar  of  the  gas. 

«  Viig.  Gcorg.  I.  93. 
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HOB  minus  abesee  debet  ubi  natura  abest^  quam  adesse  ubi 
adest    Hoc  vero  iitfinitom  esaet  in  omnibus. 

Itaqne  subjungenda  sunt  negativa  af&rmatiyis,  et  prrva- 
tiones  inspidendsB  tamtam  in  ilUs  subjeotis  qu»  snnt  maxime 
cognata  ilKs  alteris  in  qnibns  natnra  data  inest  et  comparet. 
Hanc  Tabulam  DedinaHonis,  sire  AbsmHm  in  preximo,  Bigfpel- 
lare  eonsaevimns. 

IfutantuB  in  proximo,  qua  privantur  natura  CaKdu 

iam         L  LmuD  ot  steUamm  et  cometarum  la^  ncm 

jp^iittoua  inveniontar  calidi  ad  tactum  ^ :  quinetiam  observari 
▼d  sai^iiiictiTa.  0olent  acerrima  fngora  in  pleniluniis.  At  etellao 
fixs  majores^  quando  eoi  eas  subit  aut  iis  aiqprozimatur^  ez- 
istimantnr  fenrores  solis  augere  et  intendere;  at  fit  cum  sol 
sisfitur  in  Leone,  et  diebas  cmicularibas. 

AdSMi  s*.  2.  Badii  solis  in  media  (qoam  vocant)  regione  aeris 
non  calefaciont;  cajos  xatio  vidgo  non  male  redditor;  qoia 
regie  iUa  nee  satis  appropinqoat  ad  oorpos  solis,  node  radii 
emananty  nee  etiam  ad  terram,  ande  reflectimtar.  Atque  hoc 
liquet  ex  fasti^s  montiom  (ni^  sint  pnealti),  abi  nives  perpe- 
tao  darant.  Sed  contra  notatum  est  a  nonnollis^  qaod  in  caco- 
mine  Picas  de  Tenariph^  atqae  etiam  in  Andis  PernyiaB,  ipsa 
fastigia  montium  nive  destituta  sint ;  niyibos  jacentibus  tantom 
inferios  in  ascensn.  Atque  insuper  aer  illis  ipsis  verticibns 
montium  deprehenditor  minime  frigidus,  sed  tennis  tantam  et 
acer ;  adeo  ut  in  Andis  pongat  et  vulneret  ocidos  per  nimiam 
acrimoniam,  atqae  etiam  pongat  os  ventricnli,  et  inducat  yomi- 
tam.  Atque  ab  antiquis  notatum  est^  in  vertice  Olympi  tan- 
tam foisse  aSiis  tenoitatem^  ut  necesse  fuerit  illis  qui  eo 
asc^nderant  secam  deferre  spongias  aceto  et  aqua  madefactas^ 
easqae  ad  os  et  nares  sabinde  apponere,  quia  aer  ob  tenuitatem 
non  saffidebat  respirationi^:  in  quo  vertice  etiam  relatum  est, 
tantam  fiiisse  serenitatem  et  tranquillitatem  a  pluviis  et  nivi- 
bus  et  Tentis^  ut  saorificantibas  litersQ  descriptsB  digrto  in 
cineribus  sacrificiorum  super  aram  Jovis,  manerent  in  annum 
proximum    absque  idla  pertorbatione.'     Atque  etiam  hodie 

>  M.  Melloni  has  recently  succeeded  in  making  sentlble  the  moon's  calorific  rays. 

*  t.  e.  It  -WBS  Insufficient  for  the  cooling  of  the  blood,  which  according  to  Aristotle 
iras  the  end  of  respiration. 

'  Aristotle  seems  to  be  the  flnt  person  who  mentions  this  notion.  See  the  Problems 
xxvL  86. ;  where  howeicer  he  spedrs  of  Athos  and  ol  roiovrot,  and  not  of  Olympus. 
Ths  passages  on  the  subject  are  to  be  found  in  Ideler*s  Meteorologia  veUrum  Grte- 
contm  H  Samtmontm  (Beriin,  1882),  at  p.  81.     Compere  his  edlUon  of  the  Mtteoro' 
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ascendentes  ad  verticem  Ficus  de  Tenariph  eo  iiEidunt  nocta  et 
non  interdiu ;  et  paulo  post  ortum  solis  monentur  et  excltantur 
a  ducibus  buIb  ut  festiiient  descendere^  propter  periculum  (ut 
videtur)  a  tenuitate  aeris,  ne  solvat  spiritus  et  suffocet.^ 

Ad  9»  aa.  Reflexio  radiorum  solis,  in  regionibus  prope  circolos 
polares,  admodum  debilis  et  inefficax  inyeBitur  in  calore :  adeo 
ut  Beiges^  qui  hybemarunt  in  Nova  Zembla^  cum  expectarent 
nayis  susb  liberationem  et  deobstructionem  a  glaciali  mole  (quae 
earn  obsederat)  per  initia  mensis  Julii  spe  sua  firustrati  sint,  et 
coacti  scaphae  se  committere.  Itaque  radii  solis  directi  videntur 
parum  posse,  etiam  super  terram  planam ;  nee  reflexi  etiam, 
nisi  multiplicentur  et  uniantur;  quod  fit  cimi  sol  magis  yergit 
ad  perpendiculum ;  quia  tum  incidentia  radiorum  facit  angulos 
acutiores,  ut  linese  radiorum  sint  magis  in  propinquo :  ubi  con- 
tra in  magnis  obliquitatibus  solis  anguli  sint  yalde  obtusi,  et 
proinde  lineee  radiorum  magis  distantes.  Sed  interim  notandum 
est,  multas  esse  posse  operationes  radiorum  solis,  atque  etiam 
ex  natura  Calidi,  qu»  non  sunt  proportionates  ad  tactum  nostrum : 
adeo  ut  respectu  nostri  non  operentur  usque  ad  calefactionem, 
sed  resp^tu  aliorum  nonnullorum  corporum  exequantur  opera 
CaHdL 


logiea  of  Aristotle,  where  he  has  given  m  Bsten$o  the  pesssge  in  which  Geminus 
speaks  In  the  same  manner  of  Mount  Cyllene  in  Arcadia,  and  also  a  similar  statement 
made  by  Philoponua  with  respect  to  Olympus.  The  whole  class  of  stories,  seem  (as 
Ideler  following  Lobeck  remarks)  to  have  somewhat  of  a  mythical  character.  G.  Bruno 
apparently  confounded  Pbiloponus  with  Alexander  AphrodisiensiB,  when  in  the  Cena  di 
Cenere  he  asserted  that  the  latter  mentions  the  sacrifices  on  the  top  of  Olympus.  In 
the  passage  on  the  subject  in  which  we  might  expect  to  find  him  doing  so,  namely  in 
his  Commentary  on  the  Meteoroloffies,  L  c.  S.,  he  does  not  specify  any  particular 
mountain. 

That  there  is  no  wind  nor  rain  on  Olympus  is  mentioned  as  a  common  opinion 
by  St  Augustin,  De  Civ.  Dei,  xvi.  27.    Compare  Dante,  Purg,  xxviii.  112. 

*  Lest  the  animal  spirits  should  swoon  and  be  suffocated  by  the  tenuity  of  the  air. 

'  Tbls  of  course  refers  to  Barenu's  expedition  in  search  of  a  North-East  passage.  He 
passed  the  winter  1596-7  at  Nova  Zembla.  [In  Barentz's  first  voyage,  1694,  he 
was  stopped  by  the  ice  on  the  13th  of  July,  and  oblige  to  return.  In  his  third  voy- 
age, 1696,  his  first  considerable  check  was  on  the  19th  of  July ;  after  which  he  only 
succeeded  in  coasting  ronnd  the  northern  point  of  Nova  Zembla  tUl  the  26th  of 
August,  where  the  ship  stuck  fast  and  they  were  forced  to  leave  her  and  winter  on  the 
teland,  and  return  in  their  boats  in  the  beginning  of  June  1697.  See  the  letter  signed 
by  the  company :  "  Three  Voyages  by  the  Nortta-East,  &c.,**  Hackluyt  Society,  1863, 
p.  191.  This  letter  was  begun  on  the  1st  of  June :  «  Having  till  this  day  stayed  for 
the  time  and  opportunity  in  hope  to  get  our  ship  loose,  and  now  are  clean  out  of  hope 
thereof,  for  that  it  lieth  shut  up  and  enclosed  in  the  ice,**  &C' :  snd  ended  on  the  13th, 
**  notwithstanding  that  while  we  were  making  ready  to  be  gone,  we  had  great  wind 
out  of  the  west  and  north-west,  and  yet  find  no  alteration  nor  bettering  in  the  weather, 
and  therefore  in  the  last  extremity  we  left  it."  This  narrative,  written  by  Oerrit  de 
Veer,  one  of  the  party,  was  first  published  in  Dutch  in  1 698 ;  translated  into  Latin  and 
French  the  same  year;  Into  Italian  in  1699;  into  English  in  1699.  See  Introduction, 
p.  cxvilL   <*  Per  initia  mensis  Junii,^  would  have  been  more  accurate.—/.  S.] 
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Ad««4«.  Fiat  hnjusmodi  experimentum.  Accipiatur  epe- 
culum'  fabricatmn  contra  ac  fit  in  speculis  comburentibus,  et 
interponatur  Inter  mannm  et  radios  solis;  et  fiat  observation 
utrum  minuat  calorem  solis^  quemadmodum  speculum  combu- 
rens  eundem  auget  et  intendit.  Manifestum  est  enim,  quoad 
radios  opticos,  prout  fabricatur  speculum  in  densitate  inasquali 
respectu  medii  et  laterum>  ita  apparere  simulachra  magis  difiusa 
aut  magis  contracta.     Itaque  idem  videndum  in  calore. 

Ada-i6«.  Fiat  experimentum  diligenter,  utrum  per  specula 
comburentia  fortissima  et  optime  fabricata  radii  lunse  possint 
excipi  et  colligi  in  aliquem  vel  minimum  gradum  teporis.  Is 
yero  gradus  teporis  si  fortasse  nimis  subtilis  et  debilis  fuerit^  ut 
ad  tactum  percipi  et  deprehendi  non  possit,  confugiendum  erit 
ad  vitra  ilia  quas  indicant  constitutionem  aeris  calidam  aut  fri- 
gidam ;  ita  ut  radii  lun»  per  speculum  comburens  incidant  et 
jaciantur  in  summitatem  vitri  hujusmodi ;  atque  tum  notetur  si 
fiat  depressio  aqu»  per  teporem. 

Ad  9»  6^  Practicetur  etiam  yitrum  comburens  super  calidum^ 
quod  non  sit  radiosnm  aut  luminosum^;  ut  fern  et  lapidis 
caleiacti  sed  non  igniti^  aut  aqu»  ferventis,  ant  similium ;  et 
notetur  utrum  fiat  augmentum  et  intentio  calidi^  ut  in  radiis 
Bolis. 

Ad9>-7^  Practicetur  etiam  speculimi  comburens  in  flamma 
communis 

Ad»«8B.  Cometarum  (si  et  illos  numerare  iuter  meteora 
libuerit)  ^  non  deprehenditur  constans  aut  manifestus  effectus  in 
angendis  ardoribus  anni,  licet  siccitates  ssepius  inde  sequi  no* 
tatas  sint.  Quiuetiam  trabes  et  columnse  lucidse  et  chasmata 
et  similia  apparent  siepius  temporibus  hybemis  quam  »8tivis ; 
et  maxime  per  intensissima  frigora,  sed  conjuncta  cum  siocitati- 
bus.  Fulmina  tamen  et  coruscationes  et  tonitrua  raro  eveniunt 
hjeme^  sed  sub  tempus  magnorum  fervorum.     At  Stellas  (quas 


'  « SpecuIttiD,"  used  for  lent. '  Read  « specilluin,"  the  common  word,  ii  passes 
very  easily  into  u ;  and  probably  the  transition  was  more  facile  in  the  cursive  hand. 

'  So  In  the  original;  qy.  corpus  ealidum, — /.  S, 

'  Mersenne  says  the  greater  number  of  the  experiments  mentioned  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Namtm  Organmm  had  already  been  made,  and  mentions  partlcolariy,  as  if 
he  had  himself  tried  it,  the  reflexion  of  all  kinds  of  heat  by  a  burning  mirror.  He  also 
asserts  that  light  is  always  accompanied  by  heat  De  la  Feriie  dea  Sciences  (1625), 
p.  210. 

*  That  there  was  no  reason  for  supposing  comets  to  be  more  than  merely  meteoric 
exhalations  Is  the  thesis  mainUlned,  and  doubtless  with  great  ability,  by  Galileo  in 
his  Saggiatore,  —  the  true  view,  or  at  least  a  nearer  approach  to  it,  having  been  pro- 
pounded by  the  Jesuit  Grossi.    Bacon  perhaps  alludes  to  this  controversy. 

VOL.  I.  R 
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Yocant)  cadentes  exlstiinaiitur  vulgo  magis  eonstare  ex  Tiscosa 
aliqua  materia  splendida  et  accensa^  quam  esse  naturae  ignes 
fortioris.     Sed  de  hoo  inquiratur  ulterius. 

Ad4«>i9«.  Sunt  qusedam  coruscationes  qnse  prsebent  lumen 
sed  non  urunt;  esd  vero  semper  fiunt  sine  tonitm. 

Ad  6UI  loa.  Eructationes  et  eruptiones  fiammarum  inveni- 

untur  non  minus  in  regionibus  frigidis  quam  calidis;  ut  in 
Islandia  et  Groenlandia ;  quemadmodum  et  arbores  per  r^iones 
frigidas  magis  sunt  quandoque  inflammabiles  et  magis  picese  ac 
resinos®  quam  per  regiones  calidas ;  nt  fit  in  abiete^  pinu^  et 
reliquis ;  verum  in  quali  situ  et  natura  soli  hnjusmodi  eruptio- 
nes fieri  soleant^  ut  possimus  Affirmative  subjungere  Negati- 
yam^  non  satis  qusesitimi  est. 

Ad6>aii>.  Omnis  flamma  perpetuo  est  calida  magis  ant 
minus,  neque  omnino  subjungitnr  Negativa ;  et  tamen  referunt 
ignem  fatuum  (quern  vocant),  qui  etiam  aliquando  impingitur 
in  parietem  ^  non  multum  habere  caloris ;  fortasse  instar 
flamnuB  spiritus  vini,  quaa  clemens  et  lenis  est.  Sed  adhuc 
lenior  videtur  ea  flamma  quae  in  nonnullis  historiis  fidis  et 
gravibus  invenitur  apparuisse  circa  capita  et  comas  puerorum 
et  yirginum;  quse  nullo  modo  comas  adurebat,  sed  moUiter 
circiun  eas  trepidabat.  Atque  certissimum  est,  circa  equum 
in  itinere  sudantem  noctu  et  suda  tempestate  apparuisse  quan- 
doque coruscationem  quandam  absque  manifesto  colore.  Atque 
paucis  abhinc  annis,  notissimum  est  et  pro  miraculo  quasi 
habitum  gremiale  cujusdam  puellse  paulo  motum  aut  fricatum 
coruBcasse;  quod  fortasse  factum  est  ob  alumen  aut  sales 
quibus  gremiale  tinctum  erat  paulo  crassius  haerentia  et  in- 
crustata,  et  ex  fricatione  fracta.  Atque  certissimum  est  sac- 
charum  omne,  sive  conditum  (ut  yocant)  sive  simplex,  modo 
sit  duiius,  in  tenebris  fractum  aut  cultello  scalptum  coruscare. 
Similiter  aqua  marina  et  salsa  noctu  interdum  invenitur  remis 
fortiter  percussa  coruscare.  Atque  etiam  in  tempestalibus 
spuma  maris  fortiter  agitata  noctu  coruscat ;  quam  coruscatio- 
nem Hispani  pulmonem  marinum  vocant.'  De  ilia  flamma 
autem  quam  antiqui  nautse  vocabant  Castorem  et  PoUueem,  et 

*  t.  e.  l¥iiich  sometimefl  even  'settles  on  a  wall. 

*  The  phrase  *'pulnio  marino"  is  as  much  Italian  as  Spanish, — except  of  coarse,  that 
in  Italian  **  pulmo"  is  replaced  by  **  polmo,** —  and  is  merely  a  translation  of  wvtifutp 
boKdffatos,  which  is  used  by  Dloscorides,  De  Materid  Medied,  U.  39.  The  luminous 
appearance  arises  apparently  from  a  molluscous  animal,  which  in  texture  is  like  the 
substance  of  the  lungs,  from  which  circumstance  it  derives  the  name  which  Dioscorides 
gives  iL     Cf.  De  Aug.  iv.  8. 
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moderni  Focum  Sancti  Ermi  ^  qualem  calorem  habeat  nou  satis 
qusesitum  est. 

Ad7«ij«.  Qmne    ignitum    ita   ut   vertatur    in    ruborem 

igneum  etiam  sine  flamma  perpetuo  calidum  est,  neque  huic 
Affirmativse  subjungitur  Negativa ;  sed  quod  in  proximo  est 
yidetur  esse  lignum  plitre,  quod  splendet  noctu  neque  tamen 
deprebenditur  calidum ;  et  squamae  piscium  putrescentes,  qus 
eliam  splendent  noctu,  nee  inreniuntur  ad  tactum  calidas; 
neque  etiam  corpus  cicindelso  aut  muscse  (quam  vocant  Luci- 
olam)  calidum  ad  tactum  deprehenditur. 

Adsmia*.  De  balneis  calidis,  in  quo  situ  et  natura  soli 
emanare  soleant  non  satis  quaraitum  est;  itaque  non  subjun- 
gitur N^ativa. 

Ad  901 14*.  Liquidis  ferventibus  subjungitur  Negativa  ipsius 

liquidi  in  natura  sua.  Nullum  enim  invenitur  liquidum  tan- 
gibile  quod  sit  in  natura  sua  et  maneat  constanter  calidum,  sed 
Buperinducitur  ad  tempus  tantum  calor,  ut  natura  ascititia^: 
adeo  ut  quae  potestate  et  operatione  sunt  maxime  calida,  ut 
spiritus  yini,  olea  aromatum  chymica,  etiam  olea  vitrioli  et 
sulpburis,  et  similia,  quae  paulo  post  adurunt,  ad  primum 
tactum  sint  frigida.  Aqua  autem  balneorum  naturalium  ex- 
cepta  in  yas  aliquod  et  separata  a  fontibus  suis  defervescit 
perinde  ac  aqua  igne  calefacta.  At  verum  est  corpora  oleosa 
ad  tactum  paulo  minus  esse  frigida  quam  aquea;  ut  oleum 
minus  quam  aqua,  sericum  minus  quam  linteum.  Verum  hoc 
pertinet  ad  Tabulam  Graduum  de  Frigido. 

Adio«i5».  Similiter  yapori  feryido  subjungitur  Negatiya 
naturae  ipsius  yaporis,  qualis  apud  nos  inyenitur.  Etenim 
exhalationeB  ex  oleosis,  licet  facile  inflammabiles,  tamen  non 
inyeiiiuntur  calidas,  nisi  a  corpore  calido  recenter  exhalayerint. 

Ad  UNB  i6».  Similiter  aeri  ipsi  feryenti  subjungitur  Negatiya 
naturae  aeris  ipsius.  Neque  enim  inyenitur  apud  nos  aer 
calidus;  nisi  fuerit  aut  conclusus,  aut  attritus,  aut  manifeste 
calefactua  a  sole,  igne,  aut  aliquo  alio  corpore  calido. 

Ad  Han  17*.    •    Subjioigitur  Negatiya  tempestatum  frigidarum 


*  **  O  lame  vivo,  que  a  maritima  gente 
Tern  por  aanto  em  tempo  de  tormenta.** 

Of  Lvnada$  de  Camo^  canto  y.  est  18. 
I  take  thlf  quotation  from  Humboldt's  Kotnun,  ii.  p.  122. 

*  £  converso,  calor  is  nol  a  natura  adscltitia  to  solids.  In  modern  physics  this  dis- 
tinction would  be  altogether  without  a  meaning.  That  a  hot  liquid  returns  after  a 
while  to  a  cold  state,  was  adduced  as  an  argument  for  the  existence  of  substantial  forms. 

R  2 
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magis  qiiam  pro  ratione  temporis  anni^  qute  eyeniunt  apud  nos 
flante  Euro  et  Borea ;  quemadmodum  et  contrarisB  tempestates 
eyeniunt  flante  Austro  et  Zephjro.  Etiam  inclinatio  ad  pluyiam 
(prsesertim  temporibus  hyemalibus)  comitatur  tempestatem  te- 
pidam ;  at  gelu  contra  frigidam. 

Ad  i2Mi  i8».  Subjungitur  Negatiya  aeris  conclusi  in  cayemis 
tempore  festiyo.  At  de  aere  concluso  omnino  diligentius  in* 
quirendunu  Primo  enim  non  absque  causa  in  dubitationem 
yenit  qualis  sit  natura  aeris  quatenus  ad  calldum  et  frigidum 
in  natura  sua  propria.  Becipit  enim  aer  calidum  manifesto  ex 
impressione  coelestium ;  frigidum  autem  fortasse  ab  expiratione 
terrae;  et  rursus  in  media  (quam  yocant)  regione  aeris  a 
yaporibus  frigidis  et  niyibus;  ut  nullum  judicium  fieri  possit 
de  aeris  natura  per  aerem  qui  foras  est  et  sub  dio^  sed  yerius 
foret  judicium  per  aerem  conclusum.  Atqui  opus  est  etiam  ut 
aer  concludatur  in  tali  yasi  et  materia  quae  nee  ipsa  imbuat 
aerem  calido  yel  frigido  ex  yi  propria  nee  facile  admittat  yim 
aeris  extranei.  Fiat  itaque  experimentum  per  oUam  figularem 
multiplici  corio  obductam  ad  muniendam  ipsam  ab  aere  ex- 
traneo^  facta  mora  per  tres  aut  quatuor  dies  in  yase  bene 
occluso;  deprehensio  autem  fit  post  apertionem  yasis  yel  per 
manum  yel  per  yitrum  graduum  ordine  applicatum* 

Ad  ]8»  i9».  Subest  similiter  dubitatio,  utrum  tepor  in  lana 
et  pellibus  et  plumis  et  hujusmodi  fiat  ex  quodam  exili  calore 
inhssrente,  quatenus  excemimtur  ab  animalibus ;  aut  etiam  ob 
pinguedinem  quandam  et  oleositatem,  quss  sit  naturae  congruas 
cum  tepore ;  yel  plane  ob  conclusionem  et  fractionem  aeris,  ut 
in  articulo  praecedente  dictum  est.  Yidetur  enim  omnis  aer 
abscissus  a  continuitate  aeris  forinseci  habere  nonnihil  teporis. 
Itaque  fiat  experimentum  in  fibrosis  quas  fiunt  ex  lino ;  non 
ex  lana  aut  plumis  aut  serico,  quae  excemuntur  ab  animatis. 
Notandum  est  etiam,  omnes  pulyeres  (ubi  manifesto  includitur 
aer)  minus  esse  frigidos  quam  corpora  Integra  ipsorum ;  quem- 
admodum etiam  existlmamus  omnem  spumam  (utpote  qiue 
aerem  contineat)  minus  esse  frigidam  quam  liquorem  ipsunu 

AdMuBso*.  Huic  non  subjungitur  Negatiya.  Nihil  enim 
reperitur  apud  nos  siye  tangibile  siye  spiritale  quod  admotum 
igni  non  excipiat  caloreuL  In  eo  tamen  differunt,  quod  alia 
excipiant  calorem  citius,  ut  aer,  oleum,  et  aqua ;  alia  tardius, 
ut  lapis  et  metalla.    Vermn  hoc  pertinet  ad  Tahulam  Grcuiuum. 

Adi5Misu.   ,    Huic  Instantiae   non  subjungitur  Negativa  alia, 
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quam  ut  bene  notetur  non  excitari  scintillas  ex  silice  et  chalybe 
aut  alia  aliqna  substantia  dura  nisi  ubi  excutiuntur  minutiae 
aliquss  ex  ipsa  substantia  lapidis  vel  metallic  neque  aerem 
attritum  unquam  per  se  generare  scintillas,  ut  vulgo  putant; 
quin  et  ipsae  illae  scintillas  ex  pondere  corporis  igniti  magis 
yergunt  deorsum  quam  sursum,  et  in  extinctione  redeunt  in 
quandam  fuliginem  corpoream* 

Adi6Mi22ii.  Existimamus  huic  instantiad  non  subjungi  Ne- 
gativanu  Nullum  enim  invenitur  apud  nos^  corpus  tangibile 
quod  non  ex  attritione  manifesto  calescat;  adeo  ut  veteres 
somniarent  non  inesse  ccelestibus  aliam  viam  aut  virtutem 
calefaciendi  nisi  ex  attritione  aeris  per  rotationem  rapidam  et 
incitatam.^  Yerum  in  hoc  genere  ulterius  inquirendum  est 
utrum  corpora  quaB  emittuntur  ex  machinis  (qualia  sunt  pilas 
ex  tormentis)  non  ex  ipsa  percussione  contrahant  aliquem 
gradum  caloris ;  adeo  ut  postquam  deciderint  inveniantur  non- 
nihil  calida.  At  aer  motus  magb  infrigidat  quam  calefacit;  ut 
in  yentis  et  foUibus  et  flatu  oris  contractL  Yerum  bujusmodi 
motus  non  est  tarn  rapidus  ut  excitet  calorem,  et  fit  secimdum 
totum,  non  per  particular;  ut  mirum  non  sit^  i^i  non  generet 
calorem. 

Adi7>"2a«.  Circa  banc  instantiam  facienda  est  inquisitio 
diligentior.  Yidentur  enim  berbas  et  vegetabilia  viridia  et 
bumida  aliquid  babere  in  se  occulti  caloris.  Hie  yero  calor  tam 
tenuis  est  ut  in  singulis  non  percipiatur  ad  tactum,  yerum 
postquam  ilia  adunata  sint  et  conclusa,  ut  spiritus  ipsorum 
non  expiret  in  aerem  sed  se  inyicem  foyeat,  tum  yero  oritur 
calor  manifestus,  et  nonnunquam  flamma  in  materia  congrua. 

Ad  i»«  34*.  Etiam  circa  banc  instantiam  diligentior  &cienda 
est  inquisitio*  Yidetur  enim  calx  yiva  aqua  aspersa  concipere 
calorem  yel  propter  imionem  caloris  qui  antea  distrahebatur 
(ut  ante  dictum  est  de  berbis  condusis),  yel  ob  irritationem  et 
exasperationem  spiritus  ignei  ab  aqua,  ut  fiat  quidam  conflictus 
et  antiperistasis.  Utra  yero  res  sit  in  causa  facilius  apparebit 
ei  loco  aqua^  immittatur  oleum;   oleum  enim  aequo  ac  aqua 

>  See  AriBt.  Meteorol.  r.  c.  2.  sub  flnem  ;  or  De  Ccelo,  il  c  7.  It  seems  probable 
that  Aristotle  was  influenced  bf  a  wish  to  secure  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the 
universe,  which  he  saw  would  be  put  in  peril  if  celestial  heat  were  ascribed  to  anything 
akin  to  combustion.  Wcnow  know  that  the  generation  of  heat,  whether  by  friction,  com- 
bustion,  or  otherwise,  involves  a  loss  of  vis  viva,  and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  material  universe  sprang,  at  a  finite  distance  of  time  ago,  out  of  something 
wholly  and  inconceivably  difRerent  fh>m  itself.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
way  in  which  ontology  here  forces  itself  into  physics. 

K  3 
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valebit  ad  unionem  spiritus  inclusi^  sed  non  ad  irritationem. 
Etiam  faciendum  est  experimentum  latius  tarn  in  cineribus  et 
calcibus  diversorum  corponun,  quam  per  immissionem  diver* 
Bomm  liquorum. 

Adig«ni35».  Huic  iuBtantloB  subjungitur  Negativa  aliorum 
metallorum  qu»  sunt  magis  moUia  et  fluxa.  Etenim  bracteolas 
auri  solutsB  in  liquorem  per  aquam  regis  nullum  dant  calorem 
ad  taotum  in  dissolutione ;  neque  similiter  plumbum  in  aqua 
forti;  neque  etiam  argentum  yivum  (utmemini);  sed  aigentum 
ipsum  parum  excitat  caloris,  atque  etiam  cuprum  (ut  memini), 
eed  magis  manifesto  stannum^  atque  onmium  maxime  ferrum  et 
chalybs,  ques  non  solum  fortem  excitant  calorem  in  dissolutione, 
sed  etiam  yiolentam  ebullitionem.^  Itaque  yidetur  calor  fieri 
per  conflictum,  cum  aquse  fortes  penetrant  et  fodiunt  et  divellunt 
partes  corporis,  et  corpora  ipsa  resistunt.  Ubi  yero  corpora 
facilius  cedunt  yix  excitatur  calor. 

Ad8o»  sei.  Calori  animalium  nulla  subjungitur  Negativa,  nisi 
insectorum  (ut  dictum  est)  ob  parvitatem  corporis.  Etenim  in 
piscibus  collatis  ad  animalia  terrestria  magis  notatur  gradus 
caloris  quam  privatio.  In  vegetabilibus  autem  et  plantis  nul- 
lus  percipitur  gradus  caloris  ad  tactum,  neque  in  lachrymis 
ipsorum,  neque  in  medullis  recenter  apertia.  At  in  animalibus 
magna  reperitur  diversitas  caloris,  tum  in  partibus  ipsorum 
(alius  est  enim  calor  circa  cor,  alius  in  cerebro,  alius  circa 
externa),  tum  in  accidentibus  eorum,  ut  in  exerdtatione  ve- 
hementi  et  febribus. 

Ad  31*111  S7>.  Huic  instantiaB  vix  subjungitur  Negativa.  Quin- 
etiam  exerementa  animalium  non  recentia  numifeste  babent 
calorem  potentialem,  ut  cernitur  in  impinguatione  soli. 

Ad22M»«t««a8«.  Liquores  (sive  aquse  vocentur  sive  olea)  qui 
babent  magnam  et  intensam  acrimoniam  exequuntur  opera 
caloris  in  divulsione  corporum,  atque  adustione  post  aliquam 
moram ;  sed  tamen  ad  ipsum  tactum  manus  non  sunt  calidi  ab 
initia  Operantur  autem  secundum  analogiam'  et  poroe  corpo- 
ris cui  adjunguntur.     Aqua  enim  r^s  aurum  solvit^  argentum 


1  This  ebullition  is  of  course  not  the  rentU  of  the  hcAt,  but  arises  from  the  disengage* 
ment  of  gas  during  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  metal. 

*  This  is  another  instance  of  the  large  sense  given  to  the  word  analogia.  Aqua 
regia  is  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  Its  power  of  dissolying  gold  is 
ascribed  by  Davy  to  the  liberation  of  chlorine  by  the  mutual  action  of  the  two  acids. 
The  different  result  in  the  case  of  silver  arises  from  tbe  insolubility  of  chloride  of 
silver. 
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minime ;  at  contra  aqua  fortis  argentum  solyit,  aurum  minime ; 
neutnun  autem  solvit  yitrum ;  et  sic  de  casteris. 

AdMui  i9».  Fiat  experimentum  Bpiritus  yini  in  lignis,  ac  etiam 
in  butyro  aut  cera  aut  pice;  si  forte  per  calorem  sunm  ea 
aliquatenns  liquefaciat.  Etenim  instantia  24*  ostendit  pote- 
statem  ejus  imitatLyam  caloris  in  incrustationibus.  Itaque  fiat 
similiter  experimentum  in  liquefactionibus.  Fiat  etiam  expe- 
rimentum per  vitrum  graduum  siye  calendare  quod  conca^ 
yum  sit  in  summitate  sua  per  exterius ;  et  immittatur  in  iUud 
concayum  exterius  spiritus  vini  bene  rectificatus^  cum  operculo 
ut  melius  contineat  calorem  suum ;  et  notetur  utrum  per  calo- 
rem suum  faciat  aquam  descendere. 

A42sa»3o>.  Aromata,  et  berbse  acres  ad  palatum,  multo  magis 
sumptffi  interiusy  percipiuntur  calida.  Videndum  itaque  in 
quibus  aliis  materiis  exequantur  opera  caloris.  Atque  refe- 
runt  nautsD^  cum  cumuli  et  mass»  aromatnm  diu  condusse 
subito  aperiuntur,  periculum  instare  illis  qui  eas  prime  agitant 
*et  extrahunt  a  febribus  et  inflammationibus  spiritus.^  Simi- 
liter fieri  poterit  experimentum,  utrum  pulyeres  hujusmodi 
aromatum  aut  herbarum  non  arefaciant  laridmn  et  camem 
suspensam  super  ipsos,  yeluti  fumus  ignis. 

Ad  S6un  31*.  Acrimonia  siye  penetratio  inest  tarn  frigidis,  qualia 
sunt  acetum  et  oleum  yitrioli,  quam  calidis,  qualia  sunt  oleum 
origani  et  similia.  Itaque  similiter  et  in  animatis  cient  dolorem, 
et  in  non  animatis  diyellunt  partes  et  consumunt.  Neque  huic 
instantiffi  subjungitur  Negatiya.  Atque  in  animatis  nullus 
reperitur  dolor  nisi  cum  quodam  sensu  caloris. 

Ad27»3s».  Conmiimes  sunt  complures  actiones  et  calidi  et 
fiigidi,  licet  diyersa  admodum  ratione.  Nam  et  niyes  puerorum 
manus  yidentur  paulo  post  urere ;  et  firigora  tuentur  cames  a 
putrefactione,  non  minus  quam  ignis;  et  calores  contrahunt 
corpora  in  minus,  quod  faciunt  et  frigida.  Verum  haec  et 
similia  opportunius  est  referre  ad  Inquisitionem  de  Frigido. 

XIII. 

Tertio  fadenda  est  Comparentia  ad  Intellectum  instantiarum 
in  quibus  natura  de  qua  fit  inquisitio  inest  secundum  magis  et 
minus;   siye  facta  comparatione  incrementi  et  decrementi  in 

*  In  the  AwtaU  of  Pkihtophy  a  case  U  mentioned  In  which  the  effluvia  arising  on 
the  opening  of  a  latge  bark-store  at  Ouayra  were  safflclently  powerful  to  cure  a  bad 
fever. 

Hi 
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eodem  subjecto^  sive  facta  comparatione  ad  inyicem  m  subjectis 
diversis.  Cum  enim  Forma  rei  sit  ipsissima  res ;  neque  differat 
res  a  Forma,  aliter  quam  differunt  apparens  et  existens,  ant 
ezterius  et  interius^  aut  in  ordine  ad  hominem  et  in  ordine  ad 
imiversum  ^ ;  omnino  sequitur  ut  non  recipiatur  aliqua  natura 
pro  vera  Forma,  nisi  perpettio  decrescat  qnando  natura  ipsa 
decrescit,  et  similiter  perpetuo  augeatur  quando  natura  ipsa 
augetur.  Hanc  itaque  tabulam  TaMam  Graduum  sive  7a- 
bulam  CamparativiB  appellare  conBuevimus* 

-  Tabula  Graduum  sive  ComparaHva  in  Calido. 
Primo  itaque  dicemus  de  iis  quss  nullum  prorsus  gradum 
caloris  habent  ad  tactum,  sed  yidentur  habere  potentialem 
tantum  quendam  calorem,  sive  dispositionem  et  prseparationem 
ad  calidum.  Postea  demum  descendemus  ad  ea  quas  sunt  actn 
siye  ad  tactum  calida,  eorumque  fortitudines  et  gradus. 

1.  In  corporibus  solidis  et  tangibilibus  non  invenitur  aliquid 
quod  in  natura  sua  calidum  sit  originaliter.  Non  enim  lapis 
aliquis,  non  metallum,  non  sulphur,  non  fossile  aliquod,  non 
lignum,  non  aqua,  non  cadaver  animalis,  inveniuntur  calida. 
Aquas  autem  calidae  in  balneis  videntur  calefieri  per  accidens, 
sive  per  flammam  aut  ignem  subterraneum,  qualis  ex  ^tna 
et  montibus  aliis  compluribus  evomitur,  sive  ex  conflictu 
corporum,  quemadmodum  calor  fit  in  ferri  et  stanni  dissolu- 
tionibus.  Itaque  gradus  caloris  in  inanimatis,  quatenus  ad 
tactum  humanum,  nullus  est;  veruntamen  ilia  gradu  iiigoris 
diiferunt;  non  enim  asque  frigidum  est  lignum  ac  metallum* 
Sed  hoc  pertinet  ad  Tabulam  Graduum  in  Frigido. 

2.  Attamen  quoad  potentiales  calores  et  praeparationes  ad 
flammam,  complura  inveniuntur  inanimata  admodum  disposita, 
ut  sulphur,  naphtha,  petrelaBunL* 

3.  QuaB  antea  iucaluerunt,  ut  fimus  equinus  ex  animali,  aut 
calx  aut  fortasse  cinis  aut  fuligo  ex  igne,  reliquias  latentes 
quasdam  caloris  prions  retinent.  Itaque  fiunt  quaedam  di- 
stiUationes  et  separationes  corporum  per  sepulturam  in  fimo 
equino,  atque  excitatur  calor  in  calce  per  aspersionem  aquae ; 
ut  jam  dictum  est. 

>  *<  Res  "  is  to  be  taken  in  a  general  sense,  so  as  to  Include  not  only  substances,  but 
also  what  Bacon  calls  naturs.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  translated  as  if  it  were 
synonymous  with  corpus;  and  in  fact  iu  a  subsequent  passage  (II.  §  50.)  **re8*'  and 
*'  corpus  "  are,  so  to  speak,  placed  In  opposition  to  each  other.  **  Rerum  forms  et  Cor- 
porum schematlsnii.  *' 

>  The  Latin  form  of  the  word  is  petrolfvm. 
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4.  Inter  vegetabilia  non  invenitur  aliqua  planta  eive  pars 
plantsB  (veluti  lacliryma  aut  medulla)  quae  sit  ad  tactum 
liumanum  calida.  Sed  tamen  (ut  snperius  dictum  est)  lierbao 
yirides  conclusse  oalescunt;  atque  ad  interiorem  tactum^  veluti 
ad  palatum  aut  ad  stomachum  aut  etiam  ad  exteriores  partes^ 
post  aliquam  moram  (ut  in  emplastris  et  unguentis)  alia  vege- 
tabilia inveniuntur  calida^  alia  frigida* 

5.  Non  invenitur  in  partibus  animalium,  postquam  foerint 
mortus  aut  separatae^  aliquid  oalidum  ad  tactmn  humanum. 
Nam  neque  fimus  equinus  ipse^  nisi  fuerit  conclusus  et  sepultus^ 
calorem  retinet.  Sed  tamen  omnis  fimus  habere  videtur  calorem 
potentialem,  ut  in  agrorum  impinguatione.  Et  similiter,  cada- 
vera  animalium  faujusmodi  habent  latentem  et  potentialem 
calorem;  adeo  ut  in  coemeteriis  ubi  quotidie  fiunt  sepulturse 
terra  calorem  quendam  occultum  colligate  qui  cadaver  aliquod 
recenter  impositum  consumit  longe  citius  quam  terra  pura. 
Atque  apud  orientales  traditur  inveniri  textile  quoddam  tenue 
et  molle,  factum  ex  avium  plumage,  quod  vi  innata  butyrum 
solvat  et  liquefaciat  in  ipso  leviter  involutum. 

6.  QuflB  impinguant  agros,  ut  find  omnis  generis,  creta,  arena 
maris,  sal,  et  similia,  dispositionem  nonnullam  babent  ad  oali- 
dum. 

7.  Omnis  putrefactio'in  se  rudimenta  quaedam  exilis  caloris 
habet^  licet  non  hucusque  ut  ad  tactum  percipiatur.  Nam 
nee  ea  ipsa  quae  putrefacta  solvimtur  in  animalcula,  ut  caro, 
caseus,  ad  tactum  percipiuntur  calida;  neque  lignum  putre, 
quod  noctu  splendet,  deprehenditur  ad  tactum  calidimi.  Calor 
autem  in  putridis  quandoque  se  prodit  per  odores  tetros  et 
fortes. 

8.  Primus  itaque  caloris  gradus,  ex  iis  quae  ad  tactum  huma- 
num percipiuntur  calida,  videtur  esse  calor  animalium,  qui  bene 
magnam  habet  graduum  latitudinem.  Nam  infimus  gradus  (ut 
in  insectis)  vix  ad  tactum  deprenditur ;  summus  autem  gradus 
vix  attingit  ad  gradum  caloris  radiorum  solis  in  regionibus  et 
temporibus  maxime  ferventibus,  neque  ita  acris  est  quin  tole- 
rari  possit  a  manu.  Et  tamen  referunt  de  ConstantioS  aliisque 
nonnullis  qui  constitutionis  et  habitus  corporis  admodum  sicd 

*  This  is  true  of  eremacausis  rather  than  of  real  putrefaction.  But  the  distinction 
belongs  to  the  recent  history  of  chemistry. 

*  The  person  here  referred  to  is  Constantius  II.,  the  son  of  Constantine  the  Great. 
The  burning  heat  of  the  fever  of  which  he  died  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus  MarceU 
linns  1*  xxL  c.  15. 
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fuerunt^  quod  acutisBlmis  febribus  correpti  ita  incaluerint  ut 
manum  admotam  allquantulum  urere  Yisi  sint. 

9.  Animalia,  ex  motn  et  exercitatione^  ex  vino  et  epxdis,  ex 
venere^  ex  febribus  ardentibus,  et  ex  dolore^  augentur  calore. 

10.  Animalia  in  accessibus  febrium  intermittentitim  a  prin- 
cipio  frigore  et  borrore  corripiuntur,  sed  paulo  post  majorem 
in  modum  incalescunt ;  quod  etiam  faciunt  a  principio  in  cau* 
Bonibus  et  febribus  pestilentialibus. 

11.  Inquiratur  ulterius  de  calore  comparato  in  diveras  ani- 
malibus^  yeluti  piscibus,  quadrupedibus^  serpentibus,  avibus; 
atque  etiam  secundum  species  ipsorum^  ut  in  leone,  milvio, 
homine;  nam  ex  vulgari  opinione,  pisces  per  interiora  minus 
calidi  sunt^  ayes  autem  maxime  calidsd;  pr»sertim  columba^ 
accipitres^  struthiones.^ 

12.  Inquiratur  ulterius  de  calore  comparato  in  eodem  animali^ 
secundum  partes  et  membra  ejus  diversa.  Nam  lac>  sanguis^ 
sperma^  ova^  inveniuntur  gradu  modioo  tepida,  et  minus  caHda 
quam  ipsa  caro  exterior  in  animali  quando  movetur  aut  agitatur. 
Qualis  Yero  gradus  sit  caloris  in  cerebro^  stomacho,  corde^  et 
reliquis,  similiter  adbuc  non  est  quassitunL 

13.  Animalia  omnia,  per  hyemem  et  tempestates  frigidas,  se- 
cundum exterius  firigent;  sed  per  interiora  etiam  magis  esse 
calida  existimantur. 

14.  Calor  coelestium,  etiam  in  regione  calidissima  atque  tem- 
poribus  anni  et  diei  calidissimis,  non  eum  gradum  cfdoris  obtinet 
qui  vol  lignum  aridissimum  vel  stramen  yel  etiam  linteum 
ustum  incendat  aut  adurat,  nisi  per  specula  comburentia  robo- 
retur ;  sed  tamen  e  rebus  humidis  yaporem  excitare  potest. 

15.  Ex  traditione  astronomorum  ponuntur  Stellas  aliae  niagie, 
aliae  minus  calidse.  Inter  planetas  enim  post  solem  ponitur 
Mars  calidissimus,  deinde  Jupiter,  deinde  Venus  ^;  ponuntur 
autem  tanquam  fiigidi  Luna  et  deinde  omnium  maxime  Satur- 
nus.  Inter  fixas  autem  ponitur  calidissimus  Sirius,  deinde  Cor 
Leonis,  siye  Begulus,  deinde  Canicula,  eta 

16.  Sol  magis  calefacit,  quo  magis  yergit  ad  perpendiculum 
sive  Zenith,  quod  etiam  credendum  est  de  aliis  planetis,  pro 
modulo  suo  caloris;   exempli  gratia,  Joyem  magis  apud  nos 

■  Struthio  commoQlj  means  an  ostrich,  but  it  seems  here  to  be  used  for  a  sparrow. 
—  J.  S. 

>  By  some  Yenus  was  accounted  cold  and  moist  Tide  Margarita  PhU.  p.  627. 
Ptolemy,  however,  confirms  what  Bacon  says  of  her. 
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calefacere  cum  positus  sit  sub  Cancro  aat  Loone  quam  sub 
Capricomo  aut  Aquario. 

17.  Credendum  est  solem  ipsum  et  planetas  reliquos  magis 
calefaceie  in  perigsBis  suib,  propter  propinquitatem  ad  terrain^ 
quam  in  apogseis.  Quod  si  eveniat  ut  in  aliqua  regione  sol  sit 
simul  in  perigseo  et  propius  ad  perpendiculum,  necesse  est  ut 
magis  calefaciatquam  in  regione  ubi  sol  sit  similiter  in  perigsBO 
sed  magis  ad  obliquum.  Adeo  ut  comparatio  exaltationis  pla* 
netarum  notari  debeat,  prout  ex  perpendiculo  aut  obliquitate 
participet,  secundum  regionum  yarietatem. 

18.  Sol  etiam^  et  similiter  reliqui  planet®^  calefacere  magis 
existimantur  cum  sint  in  proximo  ad  Stellas  fixas  majores ;  ye- 
luti  cum  sol  ponitur  in  Leone^  magis  vicinus  fit  Cordi  Leonis^ 
CaudflB  Leonis,  et  Spic»  Yirginis,  et  Sirio^  et  CaniculaB^  quam 
cum  ponitur  in  Cancro,  ubi  tamen  magis  sistitur  ad  perpendicu- 
lum.'  Atque  credendum  est  partes  ooeH  majorem  infundere 
calorem  (licet  ad  tactum  minime  perceptibilem)  quo  magis 
omatsB  sint  stellis,  pnesertim  majoribus. 

19.  Omnino  calor  coelestium  augetur  tribus  modis;  yidelicet 
ex  perpendiculo^  ex  propinquitate  sive  perigieo^  et  ex  conjun- 
ctione  sive  consortio  stellarum. 

20.  Magnum  omnino  invenitur  intervallum  inter  calorem 
animalium  ac  etiam  radiorum  ccelestium  (prout  ad  nos  deferun- 
tur),  atque  flammam^  licet  lenissimam,  atque  etiam  ignita  omnia, 
atque  insuper  liquores,  aut  aerem  ipsum  majorem  in  modum 
ab  igne  calefactum.  Etenim  flamma  spiritus  yini,  prsBsertim 
lara  nee  constipata,  tamen  potis  est  stramen  aut  linteum  aut 
papyrum  incendere;  quod  nunquam  fabiet  calor  animalis  yel 
solis,  absque  speculis  comburentibus. 

21.  Flamnue  autem  et  ignitorum  plurimi  sunt  gradus  in 
fortitudine  et  debilitate  caloris.  Yerum  de  his  nulla  est  facta 
diligens  inquisitio;  ut  necesse  sit  ista  leyiter  transmittere. 
Videtur  autem  ex  flammis  ilia  ex  spiritu  yini  esse  moUissima; 
nisi  forte  ignis  fatuus,  aut  flammm  seu  coruscationes  ex  sudoribus 
animalium,  sint  moUiores.  Hanc  sequi  opinamur  flammam  ex 
vegetabilibos  leyibus  et  porosis,  ut  stramine,  scirpis,  et  foliis 
arefactis,  a  quibus  non  multum  differre  flammam  ex  pilis  aut 

*  This  astrological  fancy  was  probably  suggebted  by  a  wisb  to  explain  why  July  is 
hotter  than  June.  In  the  division  of  the  Zodiac  into  trigons  each  of  which  corre^ 
sponds  to  one  of  the  elements,  Leo  forms  one  of  the  comers  of  the  fiery  trigon ;  and  It 
1«  moreover  the  sun*8  proper  sign. 
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plumis.  Hanc  sequitur  fortasse  flamma  ex  lignis,  pnesertim  iis 
qu»  non  multum  habent  ex  resina  aut  pice;  ita  tamen  ut 
£amma  ex  lignis  qusB  parva  sunt  mole  (quae  vulgo  coUigantur  in 
fasciculos)  lenior  sit  quam  qus  fit  ex  truncis  arborum  et  radi- 
cibus.  Id  quod  vulgo  experiri  licet  in  fomacibus  qusB  ferrum 
excoquunt^  in  quibus  ignis  ex  fasciculis  et  ramis  arborum  non 
est  admodum  utilis.  Hanc  sequitur  (ut  arbitramur)  flamma  ex 
oleo  et  sevo  et  cera5  et  hujusmodi  oleosis  et  pinguibus,  que 
sunt  sine  magna  acrimonia.  Fortissimus  autem  calor  reperitur 
in  pice  et  resina;  atque  adhuc  magis  in  sulpbure  et  caphura', 
et  naphtha  et  petrelseo  et  salibus  (postquam  materia  cruda  eru- 
perit),  et  in  horum  compositionibus^  yeluti  pulvere  tormentario^ 
igne  GrsBCO  (quem  vulgo  ignem  ferum  vocant),  et  diversis  ejus 
generibus,  qjasd  tam  obstinatum  habent  calorem  ut  ab  aquis  non 
facile  exstinguantur, 

22.  Existimamus  etiam  flammam  quae  resultat  ex  nonnullis 
metallis  imperfectis  esse  valde  robustam  et  acrem.  Yerum  de 
istis  omnibus  inquiratur  ulterius. 

23.  Yidetur  autem  flamma  fxdminmn  potentiorum  has  omnes 
flanunas  superare ;  adeo  ut  ferrum  ipsum  perfectum  aliquando 
coUiquaverit  in  guttas»  quod  flammm  ill»  alter®  fiicere  non 
possunt. 

24.  In  ignitis  autem  diversi  sunt  etiam  gradus  caloris^  de 
quibus  etiam  non  facta  est  diligens  inquisitio.  Calorem  maxime 
debilem  existimamus  esse  ex  linteo  usto,  quali  ad  flammae  exci- 
tationem  uti  solemus ;  et  similiter  ex  ligno  illo  spongioso  aut 
fimiculis  arefactis  qui  ad  tormentorum  aecensionem  adhibentun 
Post  hunc  sequitur  carbo  ignitus  ex  lignis  et  anthracibus  atque 
etiam  ex  lateribus  ignitis,  et  similibus.  Ignitorum  autem  vehe- 
mentissime  calida  existimamus  esse  metalla  ignita,  ut  ferrum  et 
cuprum  et  csBtera.  Yerum  de  his  etiam  facienda  est  ulterior 
inquisitio* 

25.  Inveniuntur  ex  ignitis  nonnuUa  longe  calidiora  quam 
nonnullas  ex  flammis.  Multo  enim  calidius  est  et  magis  adurens 
ferrum  ignitum  quam  flamma  spiritus  vini. 

26.  Inveniuntur  etiam  ex  illis  quss  ignita  non  sunt  sed  tan- 
tum  ab  igne  calefacta,  sicut  aquas  ferventes  et  aer  conclusus  in 
reverberatoriis,  nonnulla  qua3  superant  calore  midta  ex  flammis 
ipsis  et  ignitis. 

'  Camphor. 
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27.  Motos  auget  calorem ;  ut  videre  est  in  foUibus  et  flatu ; 
adeo  ut  duriora  ex  metallis  non  solvantur  aut  liquefiant  per 
ignem  mortuum  aut  quietiun^  nisi  flatu  excitetur. 

28.  Fiat  experimentum  per  specula  comburentia,  in  quibus 
(ut  memini)^  hoc  fit,  ut  si  speculum  ponatur  (exempli  gratia) 
ad  distantiam  spithamie  ab  objecto  combustibili,  non  tantopere 
incendat  aut  adurat  quam  si  positum  fuerit  speculum  (exempli 
gratia)  ad  distantiam  semi-spithamsB,  et  gradatim  et  lente  tra- 
hatur  ad  distantiam  spithamae,  Conus  tamen  et  unio  radiorum 
eadem  simt,  sed  ipse  motus  auget  operationem  caloris.^ 

29.  Existimantur  incendia  ilia  quae  fiunt  flante  vento  forti 
majores  progressus  facere  adyersus  ventum  quam  secundum 
ventum;  quia  scilicet  flamma  resilit  motu  perniciore,  vento 
remittente,  quam  procedit  yento  impellents 

30.  Flamma  non  emicat  aut  generatur,  nisi  detur  aliquid 
concayi  in  quo  flamma  movere  possit  et  ludere;  prseterquam 
in  flammis  flatuosis  pulveris  tormentarii,  et  similibus^  ubi  com- 
pressio  et  incarceratio  flammsB  auget  ejus  furorem. 

31.  Incus  per  malleum  calefit  admodum;  adeo  ut  si  incus 
fuerit  lamin»  tenuioris,  existimemus  illam  per  fortes  et  continuos 
ictus  mallei  posse  rubescere^ut  ferrum  ignitum;  sed  de  hoc  fiat 
experimentum. 

32.  At  in  ignitis  quae  sunt  porosa,  ita  ut  detur  spatium  ad 
exercendum  motum  ignis,  si  cohibeatur  hujusmodi  motus  per 
compressionem  fortem,  statim  extinguitur  ignis;  veluti  cum 
linteum  ustum  aut  filum  ardens  candelss  aut  lampadis  aut 
etiam  carbo  aut  pruna  ardens  comprimitur  per  pressorium  aut 
pedis  conculcationem  aut  hujusmodi,  statim  cessant  operationes 
ignis. 

33.  Approximatio  ad  corpus  calidum  auget  calorem,  pro 
gradu  approximationis ;  quod  etiam  fit  in  lumine;  nam  quo 
propius  collocatur  objectum  ad  lumen  eo  magis  est  visibile. 

34.  Unio  calorum  diversorum  auget  calorem,  nisi  facta  sit 
commistio  corporunu  Nam  focus  magnus  et  focus  parvus  in 
eodem  loco  nonnihil  invicem  augent  calorem ;  at  aqua  tepida 
immissa  in  aquam  ferventem  refngerat. 

>  Compare  JDc  Colore  et  Frigore : — **  And  the  operation  of  them  [burning-glasses]  is, 
OM  I  rememher,  first  to  place  them,*'  Sec,  which  seems  to  prove,  not  only  that  l3acon 
had  no  burning-glass  at  hand,  but  also  that  he  was  not  familiar  with  the  use  of  them. 
—  J.  S, 

*  The  only  explanation  of  this  is,  that  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  lay  between  a 
span  and  half  a  span. 
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35.  Mora  corporis  calidi  auget  calorem.  Etenim  calor  per- 
petuo  transiens  et  emanans  commiscetur  cum  calore  pnein- 
existentey  adeo  ut  multiplicet  calorem.  Nam  focus  non  »que 
calefacit  cubiculum  per  moram  semihors  ac  si  idem  focus 
duret  per  horam  integram.  At  hoc  non  facit  lumen ;  etenim 
lampas  aut  candela  in  aliquo  loco  posita  non  magis  illumlnat 
per  moram  diutumam  quam  statim  ab  initio. 

36.  Irritatio  per  frigidum  ambiens  auget  calorem;  ut  in 
focis  videre  est  per  gelu  acre.  Quod  existimamus  fieri  non 
tantum  per  conclusionem  et  contractionem  caloris,  qu»  est 
species  unionis,  sed  per  exasperationem ;  yeluti  cum  aer  aut 
baculum  violenter  comprimitur  aut  flectitur,  non  ad  punctum 
loci  prioris  resilit,  sed  ulterius  in  contraritmi.  Itaque  fiat 
diligens  experimentum  per  baculum  vel  simile  aliquid  immi»- 
sum  in  flammam,  utrum  ad  latera  flammsD  non  turatur  citius 
quam  in  medio  flamms. 

37.  Gradus  autem  in  susceptione  caloris  sunt  complures. 
Atque  primo  omnium  notandum  est,  quam  parvus  et  exilia 
calor  etiam  ea  corpora  quse  caloris  minime  omnium  sunt  sus* 
ceptiva  immutet  tamen  et  nonnihil  calefaciat*  Nam  ipse  calor 
manus  globulum  plumbi  aut  alicujus  metalli  paulisper  deten- 
tum  nonnihil  calefacit.  Adeo  facile  et  in  omnibus  transmittitur 
et  excitatur  calor,  corpore  nuUo  modo  ad  apparentiam  immutato. 

38.  Facillime  omnium  corporum  apud  nos  et  excipit  et  remittit 
calorem  aer;  quod  optime  cemitur  in  vitris  calendaribus.  Eorum 
confectio  est  talis':  accipiatur  vitrum  ventre  concavo,  coUo 
tenuT  et  oblongo ;  resupinetur  et  demittatur  hujusmodi  vitrum 
ore  deorsum  verso,  ventre  sursum,  in  aliud  vasculum  vitreum 
ubi  sit  aqua,  tangendo  fundum  vasculi  illius  recipientis  ext3*emo 
ore  vitri  immissi,  et  incumbat  pauUulum  vitri  immissi  coUum 
ad  08  vitri  recipientis,  ita  ut  stare  possit ;  quod  ut  commodius 
fiat,  apponatur  parum  ceras  ad  os  vitri  recipientis ;  ita  tamen  ut 
non  penitus  obturetur  os  ejus,  ne  ob  defectum  aeris  succedentis 
impediatur  motus  de  quo  jam  dicetur,  qui  est  admodum  fiicilis 
et  delicatus. 

Oportet  autem  ut  vitrum  demissum,  antequam  inseratur  in 
alteram,  calefiat  ad  ignem  a  parte  superiori,  ventre  scilicet. 

'  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  Bacon  heard  of  the  Tttrum  calendare  Arom 
Fludde,  or  a  Fluctlbiu,  as  he  is  called  in  Latin,  who  returned  from  Italy  In  [1605],  and 
in  whose  philosophy,  built  upon  certain  abstract  notions  of  rarefaction  and  condens- 
ation, perpetual  reference  is  made  to  the  air-thermometer,  to  which  he  gives  the 
same  name. 
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Postquam  autem  fuerit  Titrum  illud  coUocatum  ut  diximus, 
recipiet  et  contraliet  se  aer  (qui  dilatatus  erat  per  catefactionem), 
post  moram  sufficientem  pro  extinctione  illius  aecititii  caloris^ 
ad  talem  exteneionem  dve  dimensionem  qualis  erit  aeris  am- 
bientia  aut  commanis  tunc  temporis  quando  immittitur  yitrum^ 
atque  attrahet  aquam  in  sursunr  ad  hujusmodi  mensuram. 
Debet  autem  appendi  charta  angusta  et  oblonga^  et  giadibua 
(quot  libuerit)  interstincta.  Videbis  autem^  prout  tempestas 
diei  incalescit  aut  fngescit,  aerem  se  contrahere  in  angustius 
per  frigidum  et  extendere  se  in  latius  per  oalidum ;  id  quod 
conspicietur  per  aquam  ascendentem  quando  contrahitur  aer, 
et  descendentem  siye  depressum  quando  dilatatur  aen  Sen- 
6U8  autem  aeris,  quatenus  ad  calidum  et  frigidum,  tarn  sub- 
tilis  est  et  exquisitus  ut  facultatem  tactus  bumani  multum 
superet ;  adeo  ut  solis  radius  aliquis,  aut  calor  anbelitus,  multo 
magis  calor  manus,  super  vitri  siunmitatem  positus,  statim 
deprimat  aquam  manifesto.^  Attamen  existimamus  spiritum 
animalium  magis  adhuc  exquisitum  sensum  habere  calidi  et 
frigidi,  nisi  quod  a  mole  corporea  impediatur  et  hebetetur. 

39.  Post  aerem,  existimamus  corpora  esse  maxime  sensitiva 
caloris  ea  quse  a  frigore  recenter  immutata  sint  et  compressa, 
qualia  sunt  nix  et  glacies ;  ea  enim  leni  aliquo  tepore  solvi 
incipiunt  et  colliquari.  Post  ilia  sequitur  fortasse  argentum 
vivum.  Post  illud  sequuntur  corpora  pinguia,  ut  oleum,  buty- 
rum,  et  similia;  deinde lignum ;  deinde  aqua;  postremo  lapldes 

'  In  consequence  of  this  description  of  the  Yitmm  Calendare,  the  invention  of  the 
Thermometer  has  heen  ascrlhed  to  Bacon ;  but  without  good  reason.  Fludd  was . 
the  first  to  publish  an  account  of  the  Thermometer ;  but  Melli  says,  and  (admitting 
his  authorities)  truly,  that  Ga]ileo*s  invention  was  anterior  to  any  publication  of 
FluddX  NelU  speaks  of  a  letter  preserved  in  the  library  of  his  fimily  "  in  copia," 
which  Castelli  addressed  to  Cesarina  in  1638.  Castelll  says  that,  more  than  thirty- 
five  years  before,  Galileo  had  shown  him  an  experiment  which  he  describes ;  namely, 
the  rise  of  the  water  into  an  inverted  tube  with  a  bulb  at  one  extremity,  when  the 
open  end  of  the  tube  is  put  into  a  vessel  of  water,  and  goes  on,  "  del  quale  cflTetto  11 
medesimo  Sfgnor  Galileo  si  era  servito  per  fabbrlcare  un  Istromento  da  esaminare  i 
gradl  del  caldo  e  del  fredda**  Thus  far  Castelli ;  but  how  long  after  the  original  ex- 
periment the  instrument  was  made,  does  not  appear  from  his  statement  Nelli  also 
refers  to  Yivianl's  Life  of  Galileo,  wherein  it  is  said  that  Galileo  invented  the  Ther- 
mometer between  1693  and  1597.  It  has  not,  I  think,  been  remarked  that  the  rise 
cX  water  under  the  circumstances  of  Galileo's  original  experiment  had  already  been 
described  in  Porta*s  Natural  Magic;  though,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  Porta,  one 
cannot  be  sure  whether  he  had  ever  actually  seen  it.  **  Possumus  etlam  solo  calore 
aquam  ascendere  fiicere.  Sit  dolium  supra  turrim,  vel  ligneum,  vel  argitlaceum  aut 
lereum,  quod  melius  erit,  et  canalem  habeat  in  medio,  qui  descendat  inferius  usque  ad 
aquam,  et  in  ea  snbmersus  sit,  sed  adglutinatus,  ne  respiret  Caleflat  vas  snperlus 
vel  sole  vel  igne,  nam  aer,  qui  in  alvo  continetur,  rareflt  et  fbras  pro1ab!tar,  unde 
aquam  In  bullas  tumere  vldeblmus,  mox  absentia  soils  ubi  vas  refrigescit,  aer  conden- 
•atur,  et  qnum  non  sufficiat  inclusus  aer  yacuum  replere,  accersltur  aqua  et  ascendit 
supra."  —  B9Ha*9  Masiie,  book  xiz.  ch^.  4. 
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et  metallay  quas  non  facile  calefiunt,  prsesertim  interius.  Ilia 
tamen  oalorem  semel  susceptum  diutissime  retinent;  ita  ut 
later  aut  lapid  aut  femim  ignitum  in  pelvim  aqu»  fiigidsB  im- 
missum  et  demersum,  per  quartam  partem  hone  (plus  minus) 
retineat  oalorem,  ita  ut  tangi  non  possit. 

40.  Quo  minor  est  corporis  moles,  eo  citius  per  corpus  cali* 
dum  approximatum  incalescit;  id  quod  demonstrat  omnem 
calorem  apud  nos  esse  corpori  tangibili  quodammodo  adversum. 

41.  Calidum,  quatenus  ad  sensum  et  tactum  humanum,  res 
yaria  est  et  respectiva ;  adeo  ut  aqua  tepida,  si  manus  frigore 
occupetur,  sentiatur  esse  calida;  sin  manus  incaluerit,  frigida. 

XIV. 

Quam  inopes  simus  historiaB  quiyis  facile  advertet,  cum  in 
tabulis  superioribus,  prseterquam  quod  loco  historise  probatse  et 
instantiarum  certarum  nonnunquam  traditiones  et  relationes 
inseramus  (semper  tamen  adjecta  dubiss  fidei  et  auctoritatis 
nota),  saspenumero  etiam  liisce  verbis,  fiat  expmmevdum^  vel 
inguiratur  ulterius,  uti  cogamur. 

XV. 

Atque  opus  et  officium  harum  trium  tabularum,  Com- 
parentiam  Instantiarum  ad  Intellectimi  vocare  consuevimns. 
Facta  autem  Comparentia,  in  opere  ponenda  est  ipsa  Inductio. 
Invenienda  est  enim  super  Comparentiam  omnium  et  singii- 
larum  Instantiarum  natura  talis,  qus9  cum  natura  data  perpetuo 
adsit,  absit,  atque  crescat  et  decrescat;  sitque  (ut.superius 
dictum  est)  limitatio  naturas  magis  communis.^  Hoc  si  mens 
jam  ab  initio  facere  tentet  affirmative  (quod  sibi  permissa 
semper  facere  solet),  occurrent  phantasmata  et  opinabilia  et 
notionalia  male  terminata  et  axiomata  quotidie  emendanda; 
nisi  libeat  (scholarum  more)  pugnaro  pro  falsis.  Ea  tamen 
proculdubio  erunt  meliora  aut  praviora  pro  facultate  et  robore 
intellectus  qui  operatur.  At  omnino  Deo  (Formarum  inditori 
et  opifici)  aut  fortasse  angelis  et  intelligentiis  competit  Formas 
per  affirmationem  immediate  nosse,  atque  ab  initio  contempla- 
tionis."     Sed  certe  supra  hominem  est ;  cui  tantum  conceditur, 

>  That  iB,  A  particular  case  of  a  more  general  nature.  The  force  of  the  last  clause 
may  be  thus  illustrated  :  If  all  bodies  were  more  or  less  luminous  accordhigly  as  they 
were  more  or  less  hot,  the  luminous  and  the  hot  would  be  concomitantla,  but  neither 
would  be  the  form  of  the  other.     [See  General  Prefiice,  §  8.—/.  S.] 

'  It  was,  I  apprehend,  the  received  doctrine,  that  whatever  knowledge  the  angelic 
nature  is  capable  of  it  attains  at  once.  Thus  It  is  said,  '*  Inferiores  subsUntise  intellectl- 
vae,  scilicet  animshumanK,habeDtpotentiam  intellectlvam  non  completam  natural  iter, 
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procedere  primo  per  Negativas^  et  postremo  loco  deeinere  in 
AflirmativaSj  poet  omnimodam  exdusionem. 

XVI. 

Itaque  naturae  facienda  est  prorsus  solutio  et  separation  non 
per  igncm  certe,  sed  per  mentem,  tanquam  ignem  divinum. 
Est  itaque  Induciionis  verse  opus  primum  (quatenus  ad  inveni- 
endas  Formas)  Kejectio  sive  Exclusiva  naturarum  singularum 
quad  non  inyeniuntur  in  aUqua  instantia  ubi  natura  data  adest^ 
aut  inveniuntur  in  aliqua  instantia  ubi  natura  data  abest,  aut 
inveniuntur  in  aliqua  instantia  crescere  cum  natura  data  de- 
crescat^  aut  decrescere  cum  natura  data  crescat.  Turn  yero 
post  Bejectionem  et  Exclusivam  debitis  modis  factam,  secundo 
loco  (tanquam  in  fundo)  manebit  (abeuntibus  in  fumum  opini- 
onibus  yola.tiIibus)  Forma  affirmativa,  solida  et  vera  et  bene 
terminata.  Atque  hoc  breve  dictu  est,  sed  per  multas  ambages 
ad  boc  pervenitur.  Nos  autem  nihil  fortasse  ex  iis  quae  ad 
hoc  faciunt  pnetermittemus. 

XVII. 

Cavendum  autem  est  et  monendum  quasi  perpetuo,  ne,  cum 
tantae  partes  Formis  videantur  a  nobis  tribui,  trahantur  ea  quae 
dicimus  ad  Formas  eas  quibus  hominum  contemplationes  et 
cogitationes  hactenus  assueverunt. 

Primo  enim,  de  Formis  copulatis^  quae  sunt  (ut  diximus) 
naturarum  simplidum  conjugia  ex  cursu  communi  universi,  ut 
leonis,  aquilae,  rosae,  auri,  et  hujusmodi,  impraesentiarum  non 
loquimur.^  Tempus  enim  erit  de  iis  tractandi,  cum  ventum 
fuerit  ad  Latentes  Processus  et  Latentes  Schematismos,  eo- 
rumque  inventionem^  prout  reperiuntur  in  substantiis  (quas 
vocant)  sen  naturis  concretis. 

Bursus  vero,  non  intelligantur  ea  quae  dicimus  (etiam  qua- 
tenus ad  naturas  simplices)  de  Formis  et  ideis  abstractis,  aut  in 
materia  non  determinatis  aut  male  determinatis.  Nos  enim 
quum  de  Formis  loquimur,  nil  aliud  intelligimus  quam  leges 

aed  oompletur  in  Us  snccessivd  per  hoc  quod  aociplunt  species  a  rebus.  Potentia  vero 
iotellectlTa  in  substantiis  splritualibus  superioribus,  id  est  in  angelis,  completa  est  per 
species  intelllglbiles  connatumles :  in  quantum  habent  species  intelligfbilps  connatu- 
rales  ad  omnia  intelligenda  quie  naturaliter  cognoscere  possunt"  —  S,  Thonua,  Sunma 
Tkeol,  Ima,  q.  45.  a  2. 

'  Bacon's  principle  that  the  form  of  any  substance  may  be  conceived  as  a  combina- 
tion of  the  forms  irhlch  correspond  to  each  of  its  qualities  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
phrase  **  fomus  copulatae."  The  **  forma  copulata  '*  is  the  **  lex  ex  qua  corpus  indi- 
viduum  edit  actus  puros."  Of  this  Uw  each  section  or  paragraphus  is  the  **  forma 
alicujus  ex  naturis  simpllcibus  que  in  eo  corpore  conjunguntur.'*  I  have  already 
remarked  on  Mr.  Wood's  rendering  of  the  word  **  paragraph  us  "  in  §  2. 
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illas  et  determinationes  actus  puri^  qus  naturam  aliquam  sim- 
plicem  ordinant  et  constituunt ;  ut  calorem,  lumcn^  pondus;  in 
omnimoda  materia  et  subjecto  susceptibilL  Itaque  eadem  res 
est  Forma  Calidi  aut  Forma  Luminis,  et  Lex  Calidi  siTe  Lex 
Luminis ;  neque  vero  a  rebus  ipsis  et  parte  operativa  unquam 
DOS  abstrahimus  aut  recedimus.  Quare  cum  dicimus  (exempli 
gratia)  in  inquisitione  FormsB  Caloris^  rejice  tenuitatem^  aut 
tenuitas  non  est  ex  Forma  Caloris,  idem  est  ac  si  dicamus  potest 
liomo  superinducere  calorem  in  corpus  densum  ;  aut  contra^  potest 
homo  auferre  aut  arcere  calorem  a  corpore  tenuL 

Quod  si  cuiquam  videantur  etiam  FormsB  nostras  habere 
nonnibil  abstractly  quod  misceant  et  conjungant  heterogenea 
(yidentur  enim  valde  esse  heterogenea  calor  coelestium  et  ignis; 
rubor  fixus  in  rosa  aut  similibus^  et  apparens  in  iride  aut 
radiis  opalii  aut  adamantis ;  mors  ex  summersione,  ex  cremar 
tione^  ex  punctura  gladii ,  ex  apoplexia,  ex  atrophia ;  et  tamen 
conveniunt  ista  in  natura  calidi^  ruboris^  mortis),  is  se  habere 
intellectum  norit  consuetudine  et  integralitate  rerum  et  opi- 
nionibus  captum  et  detentum.'  Certissimum  enim  est  ista, 
utcunque  heterogenea  et  aliena^  coire  in  Formam  sive  Legem 
eam  quro  ordinat  calorem  aut  ruborem  aut  mortem;  neo 
emancipari  posse  potentiam  humanam  et  liberari  a  natur® 
cursu  communi,  et  expandi  et  exaltari  ad  efficientia  nova  et 
modos  operandi  noYOS,  nisi  per  revelationem  et  inventionem 
hujusmodi  Formarum ;  et  tamen  post  istam  unionem  natune, 
qu»  est  res  maxime  principalis,  de  natur®  diyisionibus  et 
venis,  tarn  ordinariia  quam  interioribus  et  verioribus,  suo  loco 
postea  dicetur. 

XVIII. 

Jam  vero  proponendum  est  exemplum  Exclusionis  sive  Be- 
jectionis  naturarum,  qusB  per  Tabulas  Comparenti®  reperiuntur 
non  esse  ex  Forma  Calidi ;  illud  interim  monendo,  non  solum 
sufficere  singulas  tabulas  ad  Rejectionem  alicujus  naturso,  sed 

*  The  ol^ectlon  here  anticipated  has  actually  been  made.  It  has  been  said  that 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  any  quality  always  proceeds  from  the  same  cause.  And  In 
truth,  though  the  axiom  **  like  causes  produce  like  eflfects/*  and  vice  versa,  seems  to  be 
inseparable  fN>m  the  idea  of  causation,  yet  the  force  of  the  olvectiou  remains.  For 
the  reference  of  sensible  qualities  to  outward  oloects  involves  a  sulyective  element 
The  same  colour,  as  referred  to  a  substance  as  the  olvect  in  which  it  resides,  is  a  dif- 
ferent thing  as  it  is  a  fixed  colour,  or  prismatic,  or  epipolar,  &c.  They  agree.  It  may 
be  said,  in  the  type  of  undulation ;  but  viewed  as  properties  of  bodies,  or  with  re- 
ference to  operations  on  them,  they  are  distinct.  And  if  we  could  go  further  Into  the 
mechanism  of  sensation,  we  should  probably  recede  further  both  firom  concrete  bodies 
and  fh>m  practice. 
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etiam  unamquamque  ex  instantiia  eingularibus  \n  illie  con- 
tentis.  Manifeetum  enim  est  ex  iis  qu»  dicta  sunt,  onmem 
instantiam  contradictoriam  destruere  opinabile  de  Forma.  Sed 
luhilommus  quandoque^  perspicuitatis  causa  et  ut  usus  tabu- 
larum  clarius  demonstretur ,  Exclusivam  duplicamua  aut  repe- 
timus, 

Exomplam  JExclunva,  aiye  BefecHams  Naturarum  a  Forma 

CJalidl 
L  Per  radios  solis,  rejice  naturam  elementarem.' 

2.  Per  ignem  ooominnem^  et  maxime  per  ignes  subterraneos 
(qui  remotissimi  sunt  et  plurimum  intercluduntur  a  radiis  ca3- 
lestibus),  rejice  naturam  coelestem. 

3.  Per  calefactionem  omnigenum  corporum  (hoc  est^  mine- 
raliiun^  yegetabilium,  partium  exteriorum  animalium,  aquae, 
olei^  aeris^  et  reliquorum)  ex  approximatione  sola  ad  ignem  aut 
aliud  corpus  calidum^  rejice  omnem  varietatem  sive  subtiliorem 
texturam  corporum. 

4.  Per  ferrum  et  metalla  ignita,  quse  calefaciunt  alia  cor- 
pora nee  tamen  omnino  pondere  aut  substantia  minuuntur, 
rejice  inditionem  sive  mixturam  substantise  alterius  calidi. 

5.  Per  aquam  ferventem  atque  aerem,  atque  etiam  per 
metalla  et  alia  solida  calefacta,  sed  non  usque  ad  ignitionem 
sive  ruborem,  rejice  lucem  aut  lumen. 

6.  Per  radios  lun»  et  aliarum  stellarum  (excepto  sole), 
rejice  etiam  lucem  et  lumen. 

7.  PerComparativam  ferri  igniti  etflanmisB  spiritus  yini(ex 
quibus  ferrum  ignitum  plus  habet  calidi  et  minus  lucidi,  flamma 
autem  spiritos  vini  plus  lucidi  et  minus  calidi)^  rejice  etiam 
lucwi  et  lumen. 

6.  Per  aurum  et  alia  metalla  ignita,  qu»  densissimi  sunt 
corporis  secundimi  totum,  rejice  tenuitatem. 

9.  Per  aerem5  qui  iavenitur  ut  plurin^um  frigidus  et  tamen 
manet  tenuis^  rejice  etiam  tenuitatem. 

10.  Per  ferrum  ignitum,  quod  non  intumescit  mole  sed 
manet  intra  eandem  dimensionem  visibilem,  rejice  motiun  loca- 
lem  aut  expaasivum  secundum  totum. 

1 1.  Per  dilatationem  aSris  in  vitris  calendariis  et  similibus, 

*  Thlf  refen  to  the  antith^sia,  almost  fundameDtal  to  Periiuitetic  physics,  of  the 
celestial  and  the  elrinentary.  Heat,  since  the  sun's  rays  are  hot,  cannot  depend  on  the 
elemental  as  contradistinguished  from  the  celestial  nature. 
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qui  movetur  localiter  et  expansive  manifesto  neque  tamen  col- 
ligit  manifestum  augmentum  caloris,  rgice  etiam  motom  loca- 
lem  aut  expansivum  secundum  totum. 

12.  Per  facilem  tepefactionem  omnium  corporum^  absque 
aliqua  destructione  aut  alteratione  notabili^  rgice  naturam  de- 
structiyam  aut  inditionem  yiolentam  alicujus  naturas  novaB. 

13.  Per  consensimi  et  conformitatem  operum  similium  qu» 
eduntur  a  <iaIore  et  a  frigore^  rgice  motum  tam  expansivum 
quam  contractivum  secundiun  totum. 

14.  Per  accensionem  calorie  ex  attritione  corporum^  rgice 
naturam  principialem.  Naturam  principialem  vocamus  earn 
qusB  positiva  reperitur  in  natura^  nee  causatur  a  natura  pnece- 
dente.' 

Sunt  et  alias  naturss :  neque  enim  Tabubus  conficimus  per- 
fectas,  sed  exempla  tantum. 

Omnes  et  singube  natures  prasdictas  non  sunt  ex  Forma 
Calidi.  Atque  ab  onmibus  naturis  prasdictis  liberatur  homo  in 
operatione  super  CaUdmn. 

XIX. 

Atque  in  Excluffiva  jacta  sunt  fundamenta  Inductionis  vene; 
quas  tamen  non  perficitur  donee  sistatur  in  Affirmaliva.  Neque 
vero  ipsa  Exdusiva  ullo  modo  perfecta  est,  neque  adeo  esse 
potest  sub  initiis.  Est  enim  Exclusiva  (ut  plane  liquet)  rejectio 
naturarum  simplicium ;  quod  si  non  habeamus  adhuc  bonas  et 
veras  notiones  naturarum  simplicium,  quomodo  rectificari  potest 
Exclusiva?  At  nonnuUae  ex  supradictis  (veluti  notio  naturae 
elementaris,  notio  natures  coelestis,  notio  tenuitatis)  sunt  no- 
tiones vagas,  nee  bene  terminates.  Itaque  nos,  qui  nee  ignari 
sumus  nee  x>bliti  quantum  opus  aggrediamur  (viz.  ut  faciamus 

*  Bacon  here  anticipates  not  merely  the  enential  character  of  the  most  recent 
theory  of  heat,  bat  alao  the  kind  of  evidence  by  which  it  has  been  established.  The 
proof  that  caloric  does  not  exist, — in  other  words  that  heat  is  not  the  manifestation 
of  a  peculiar  substance  difltised  through  nature,  —  rests  mainly  on  experiments  of 
friction. 

Hr.  Joule  and  Professor  Thomson  ascribe  the  discovery  of  this  proof  chiefly  to 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  (see  Beddoes's  ContrUmHanM  to  Phjfsieal  and  Medical  KnowUdfe^ 
p.  14.) :  but  though  Davy's  experiments  guard  against  sources  of  error  of  which  Bacon 
takes  no  notice,  the  merit  of  having  perceived  the  true  significance  of  the  production 
of  heat  by  friction  belongs  of  right  to  Bacon. 

It  is  curious  that  in  the  essay  in  which  he  opposes  the  doctrine  of  caloric,  Davy 
endeavours  to  introduce  a  new  error  of  the  same  kind,  and  to  show  that  light  really 
is  a  natura  prindpialis,  a  peculiar  substance  which  in  combination  with  oxygen  pro* 
perly  so  called  constitutes  oxygen  gas,  which  he  accordingly  calls  phosoxygen. 
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inteUectum  Immannm  rebus  et  naturae  parem)^  nullo  modo 
acquiescimuB  iu  his  quae  adhuc  prscepimus ;  sed  et  rem  in  ulte- 
rius  provehimus^  et  fortiora  auzilia  in  ueum  iutellectus  machi- 
namur  et  ministramus,  quae  nunc  subjungemus.  Et  certe  in 
Interpretatione  Natune  animuB  omnino  taliter  est  prasparandus 
et  formandus^  ut  et  sustineat  Be  in  gradibus  debitis  certitudinus, 
et  tamen  cogitet  (prsesertim  sub  initiis)  ea  quae  adsunt  multum 
pendere  ex  iis  quae  supersunt. 

Attamen  quia  citius  emergit  Veritas  ex  errore  quam  ex  con- 
fusione^  utile  putamus  ut  fiat  permissio  intellectui,  post  tres 
tabulas  Comparentias  Primad  (quales  posuimus)  fitctas  et  pen- 
sitatas^  accingendi  se  et  tentandi  opus  Interpretationis  Naturae 
in  affirmatiya ;  tarn  ex  instantiis  tabularum,  quam  ex  iis  quae 
alias  occurrent.  Quod  genus  tentamenti,  Permissianem  Intel' 
lecfns  sive  Interpretationem  Inchaatam,  Ave  Vindemiationem 
Primam  appellare  consuevimus. 

Vindemiatio  Prima  de  Forma  CaUdL 

Animadvertendum  autem  est,  Formam  rei  inesse  (ut  ex  iis 
quae  dicta  sunt  plane  liquet)  instantiis  universis  et  singulis 
in  quibus  res  ipsa  inest;  aliter  enim  Forma  non  esset;  ita- 
que  nulla  plane  dari  potest  instautia  contradictoria.  Attamen 
longe  magis  conspicua  invenitur  Forma  et  evidens  in  aliquibus 
instantiis  quam  in  aliis ;  in  iis  videlicet,  ubi  minus  cohibita  est 
natura  Formae  et  impedita  et  redacta  in  ordinem  per  naturas 
alias.  Hujusmodi  autem  instantias,  Elucescentias  vel  Instan' 
tku  Osteruivas  appellare  consuevimus.  Pergendum  itaque  est 
ad  Vindemiationem  ipsam  Primam  de  Forma  Calidi. 

Per  universas  et  singulas  instantias,  natura  cujus  limi- 
tatio  est  Calor^  videtur  esse  Motus.  Hoc  autem  maxime 
ostenditur  in  flamma,  quae  perpetuo  movetur ;  et  in  liquor- 
ibus  ferventibus  aut  bullientibus,  qui  etiam  perpetuo 
moventur.  Atque  ostenditur  etiam  in  incitatione  sive 
incremento  caloris  facto  per  motum ;  ut  in  follibus,  et 
ventis ;  de  quo  vide  Instant.  29.  Tab.  3.  Atque  similiter 
in  aliis  modis  motus,  de  quibus  vide  Instant.  28.  et  31. 
Tab.  3.    Rursus  ostenditur  in  extinctione  ignis  et  caloris 

'  Of  which  heat  is  a  particular  case. 
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per  omiieiii  foitem  oompreseioiieai,  qum  frmmat  et 
facit  motam;  de  qua  vide  Inetant  30.  et  32.  Tab.  3. 
Ostenditnr  etiam  is  boc,  quod  oome  corpaa  de«iruitur 
ant  aaltem  inaigiiiter  alteratmr  ab  onm  igne  et  calore 
forti  ac  yebementi;  mde  liquido  constat,  fieri  a  cakve 
tnmnltum  et  perturbataonem  et  moton  aorem  hi  partibiia 
intemii  corpom,  qui  aenmm  Teigit  ad  diflBoludoneiii. 

Intelligatar  boc  quod  dudmns  de  Motn  (nempe,  ut  sit  instar 
generis  ad  Calorem  ^),  non  qaod  calor  generet  motnm,  ant  quod 
motna  generet  calorem  (licet  et  base  in  aliquibus  vera  eint) ;  sed 
qnod  ipsissimus  Calor,  sive  gttid  tpsum  Caloris,  ait  Motos  et 
nibil  aiiad ;  limitatus  tamen  per  differentias  qnas  mox  snbjun- 
gemusy  postquam  nonnullas  cautiones  adjecerimus  ad  evitandum 
asqaivocum. 

Calidum  ad  sensmn  res  respectiya  est,  et  in  ordine  ad  bomi- 
nem  non  ad  uniTersnm ;  et  ponitur  recte  ut  effectus  Caloris 
tantum  in  spiritum  animalenu  Quin  etiam  in  seipso  res  varia 
est,  cum  idem  corpus  (prout  sensus  praedisponitur)  inducat  per- 
ceptionem  taiA  calidi  quam  fngidi ;  ut  patet  per  Instant.  41. 
Tab.  3. 

Neque  yero  oommumcatio  Caloris,  sive  natara  ejus  transitiva 
per  quam  corpus  admotom  corpori  calido  incalescit,  confundi 
debet  cmn  Forma  Calidi.  Aliud  enim  est  Calidum,  aliud  Cale- 
factiTum^  Nam  per  motum  attritioms  i&ducitur  calor  absque 
aliquo  calido  praoedente,  unde  exduditur  CalefiictiviMn  a  Forma 
CalidL  Atque  etiam  ubi  calidom  efficitiir  per  approximationem 
calidi,  hoc  ixwum  non  fit  ex  Forma  Calidi ;  eed  onmino  pendet  a 
natura  altiore  et  magis  commvm ;  viz.  ex  natura  asBimUstionis  sive 
multiplicationis  sui ;  de  qua  faoienda  est  separatim  inquisitio. 

At  notio  ignis  plebeia  est,  et  nihil  valet ;  composita  enim  est 
ex  concursu  qui  fit  calidi  et  lucidi  in  aliquo  corpore;  ut  in 
flamma  communi,  et  corporibus  accensis  usque  ad  ruborem. 

Remoto  itaque  omni  sequivoco,  veniendum  jam  tandem  est  ad 
Differentias  veras  quad  limitant  Motum,  et  constituimt  eum  in 
Formam  Calidi. 

Pbima  igitur  Differentia  ea  est;  quod  Calor  sit  motus 
Expansivus,  per  quem  corpus  nititur  ad  dilatationem  sui,  et 
recipiendi  se  in  miyorem  sphaeram  sive  dimensionem  quam 
prius  occupaverat     Haec  autem  Differentia  maxime  osten- 

*  U  e.  that  it  is  as  the  genus  of  wUch  heat  is  a  species.  • 
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ditor  in  flamnuk;  ubi  fumus  mve  halltus  pinguis  mani- 
feeto  dilatatur  et  aperit  se  in  flammam. 

Osteoditur  etlam  in  owni  liquore  fervente,  qui  mani- 
festo intumeacit^  influrgit,  et  emittit  bullas ;  atque  urget 
proceesum  expandendi  se,  dcuiec  vertatur  in  corpus  longe 
magis  eztensum  et  dilatatum  quain  sit  ipse  liquor;  viz. 
in  vaporem  aut  fumum  aut  aerem. 

Ostenditur  etiam  m  omni  ligno  et  combustibili ;  ubi  fit 
aliquando  exudatio^  at  semper  evaporatio. 

Ostenditur  etiam  in  cplliquatione  metallorom^  quss  (cum 
sint  corpoiis  compactissimi)  non  £EU2ile  intumescunt  et  se 
dilatant;  sed  tamen  spiritus  e(Mrum,  postquam  fuerit  in  se 
dilatatuS)  et  majorem  adeo  dilatationem  concupierit,  trudit 
plane  et  agit  partes  crassiores  in  liquidunt  Quod  si  etiam 
calor  fortius  intendatur,  solvit  et  vertit  multum  ex  iis  in 
volatile. 

Ostenditur  etiam  in  ferro  aut  lapidibus ;  quss  licet  non 
liquefiant  aut  fundantur^  tamen  emolliuntur.  Quod  etiam 
fit  in  baculis  ligni ;  quse  calefacta  pauUulum  in  cineribus 
caJidis  fiunt  flexibilia. 

Optime  autem  cemitur  iste  motus  in  aSre^  qui  per 
exiguum  calorem  se  dilatat  continuo  et  manifesto ;  ut  per 
Instant  d«.  Tab.  3 

Ostenditur  etiam  in  natura  contraria  FrigidL  Frigus 
enim  omne  corpus  contraiiit  et  cogit  in  angustius ;  adeo 
ut  per  intensa  frigora  clavi  excidant  ex  parietibus^  asra  dis- 
^ant^  vitrum  etiam  calefaotum  et  subito  positum  in  fri- 
gido  dissiliat  et  frangatur.  Similiter  aer  per  levem  infri- 
gidationem  recipit  se  in  angustius;  ut  per  Instant.  38.  Tab. 
3.    Yerum  de  his  fusius  dicetur  in  inquisitione  de  Frigido. 

Neque  minim  est  si  Calidimi  et  Frigidum  edant  com- 
plures  actiones  communes  (de  quo  vide  Instant.  32.  Tab. 
2.),  cum  inveniantur  du83  ex  sequentibus  Differentiis  (de 
quibos  mox  dicemus)  qu8B  competunt  utrique  naturaa; 
Hcet  in  hac  Differentia  (de  qua  nunc  loquimur)  actiones 
sint  ex  diametro  oppositao.  Calidum  enim  dat  motum 
exponsivum  et  dilatantem,  Frigidum  autem  dat  motum 
contractivum  et  coeuntem. 

Segunda  Differentia  est  modificatio  prioris ;  hsec  vide- 
licetj  quod  Calor  sit  motus  expansivus  sive  versus  circum- 
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ferentiam ;  Iiac  lege  tamen,  ut  una  feratar  corpus  sursum. 
Dubium  enim  non  est  quin  sint  motus  complures  mixta. 
Exempli  gratia;  sagitta  aut  spiculum  simul  et  progre- 
diendo  rotat,  et  rotando  progreditur.  Similiter  et  motus 
Caloris  simul  est  et  expausivus  et  latio  in  sursum, 

Hsec  vero  Differentia  ostenditur  in  forcipe,  aut  bacillo 
ferreo  immisso  in  ignem ;  quia  si  immittatur  perpendicula- 
riter  tenendo  manum  superius^  cito  manum  adurit;  sin  ex 
latere  aut  inferius,  omnino  tardius. 

Conspicua  etiam  est  in  distillationibus  per  desc^iso- 
rium ;  quibus  utuntur  homines  ad  flores  deKcatiores^  quo- 
rum odores  facile  evanescunt.  Nam  hoc  repent  industrial 
ut  collocent  ignem  non  subter  sed  supra,  ut  adurat  minus. 
Neque  enim  flamma  tantum  vergit  sursum^  sed  etiam  omne 
calidum.^ 

'  Fiat  autem  experimentum  hujus  rei  in  contraria  natura 
Frigidi:  viz.  utrum  firigus  non  contrahat  corpus  descen- 
dendo  deorsum,  quemadmodum  calidum  dilatat  corpus 
ascendendo  sursum.  4taque  adhibeantur  duo  bacilla  fer- 
rea,  vel  duo  tubi  vitrei^  quoad  csetera  pares,  et  calefiant 
nonnihil ;  et  ponatur  spongia  cum  aqua  frigida,  vel  nix, 
subter  unam,  et  similiter  super  alteram.  Existimamus 
enim  celeriorem  fore  refrigerationem  ad  extremitates  in 
eo  bacillo  ubi  nix  ponitur  supra  quam  in  eo  ubi  nix  po- 
nitur  subter ;  contra  ac  fit  in  calido. 

Tebtia  Differentia  ea  est;  ut  Calor  sit  motus,  non 
expansivus  uniformiter  secundum  totum,  sed  expansivus 
per  particulas  minores  corporis ;  et  simul  cohibitus  et  re- 
pulsus  et  reverberatus,  adeo  ut  induat  motum  alternati- 
Yum  et  perpetuo  trepidantem  et  tentantem  et  nitentem 
et  ex  repercussione  irritatum ;  imde  furor  ille  ignis  et  calo- 
ris ortum  habet. 

Ista  vero  Differentia  ostenditur  maxime  in  flamma  et 
liquoribus  bullientibus;  qua  perpetuo  trepidant,  et  in 
parvb  portionibus  tument,  et  rursus  subsidunt. 

Ostenditur  etiam  in  iis  oorporibus  qiuB  sunt  tarn  dune 
compagis  ut  calefacta  aut  ignita  non  intumescant  aut  dila- 
tentur  mole ;  ut  ferrum  ignitum,  in  quo  calor  est  acerrimus. 

<  This  is  an  instance  to  show  that  heat  does  not  descend  so  rapidly  as  it  ascends 
through  liquids,  which  is  true. 
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Ostenditur  etiam  in  hoc^  quod  per  frigidlssimas  tem- 
pestates  focus  ardeat  acernme. 

Ostenditur  etiam  in  hoc>  quod  cum  eztenditur  aer  in 
yitro  calendari  absque  impedimento  aut  repulsione,  imi- 
formiter  scilicet  et  SBqualiter^  non  perdpiatur  calor.  Etiam 
in  ventis  condusis^  licet  erumpant  Ti  maxima^  tamen  non 
perdpitur  calor  insignis ;  quia  scilicet  motus  fit  secundum 
totum,  absque  motu  altemante  in  particulis.  Atque  ad 
hoc  fiat  experimentum^  utrum  flamma  non  urat  acrius 
Tersus  latera  quam  in  medio  flamnuB. 

Ostenditur  etiam  in  hoc^  quod  omnis  ustio  transigatur 
per  minutOB  poros  corporis  quod  uritur;  adeo  ut  ustio 
subruat  et  penetret  et  fodicet  et  stimulet,  perinde  ac  si 
essent  infinitse  cuspides  acus.  Itaque  ex  hoc  illud  etiam 
fit,  quod  onuses  aqu»  fortes  (si  proportionatas  sint  ad  cor- 
pus in  quod  agunt)  edant  opera  ignis,  ex  natura  sua  cor- 
rodente  et  pungente. 

Atque  ista  Differentia  (de  qua  nunc  dicimus)  communis 
est  cum  natura  frigidi ;  in  quo  *cohibetur  motus  contracti- 
Yus  per  renitentiam  expandendi ;  quemadmodum  in  calido 
cohibetur  motus  expansivus  per  renitentiam  contrahendi. 

Itaque  sive  partes  corporis  penetrent  versus  interius 
sive  penetrent  versus  exterius,  similis  est  ratio;  licet  impar 
admodum  sit  fortitude;  quia  non  habemus  hie  apud  nos 
in  superficie  terrs  aliquid  quod  sit  impense  frigidum* 
Vide  Instant  27.  Tab.  9. 

QuARTA  Differentia  est  modificatio  prions :  base  scilicet, 
quod  motus  ille  stimulationis  aut  penetrationis  debeat  esse 
nonnihil  rapidus  et  minime  lentus;  atque  fiat  etiam  per 
particulas,  licet  minutas ;  tamen  non  ad  extremam  subtili- 
tatem,  sed  quasi  majusculas. 

Ostenditur  hsec  Differentia  in  comparatione  operum  qu» 
edit  ignis  cum  iis  qus  edit  tempus  sive  8dtas.  JEtas  enim 
sive  tempus  arefacit,  consumit,  submit,  et  incinerat,  non 
minus  quam  ignis;  vel  potius  longe  subtilius;  sed  quia 
motus  ejusmodi  est  lentus  admodum  et  per  particulas  valde 
exiles,  non  percipitur  calor. 

Ostenditur  etiam  in  comparatione  dissolutionum  ferri 
et  auri.  Aurum  enim  dissolvitur  absque  calore  exdtato ; 
ferrum  autem  cum  vehementi  excitatione  caloris^  Hcet 
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simili  fere  intervallo  quoad  tempuA.  Quia  scilicet  in  auroj 
ingressus  aquse  separationis  est  clemens  et  eubtiliter  insi- 
nuans,  et  cessio  partium  auri  fBusilis ;  at  in  ferro^  ingressus 
est  asper  et  cum  conflictu^  et  partes  ferri  hafaent  obstina- 
tionem  majorem. 

Ostenditur  etiam  aliquatenus  in  gangrsenis  nonnuUis  et. 
mortificationibus  camium;     qusB  non  exdtant  magnum 
caiorem  aut  dolorem^  ob  subtilitatem  pntrefaetioms. 

Atque  base  sit  Prima  Vindemiatio,  siye  Interpretatio  inchoata 
de  Forma  Calidi,  facta  per  Permissionem  LUellectus. 

Ex  Yindemiatione  autem  ista  Prima^  Forma  qiye  definitio 
vera  Caloris  (ejus  qui  est  in  ordine  ad  upiveraum,  non  relalivus 
tantummodo  ad  sensum)  talis  est,  brevi  y^borum  complexu: 
Caior  est  motus  expansivus^  cohibitus,  et  nitens  per  partes 
minores*  Modificatur  autem  expansio;  ut  expandendo  in  am-' 
hitumy  nonnihil  tanien  inclinet  versus  superiara.  Modificatur 
autem  et  nixus  ille  per  partes;  ut  non  sit  amnino  segnis,  sed 
incitatus  et  cum  impetu  nonnullo.^ 

>  The  Inquisltio  de  form  A  calidi  suggests  these  remarks : — 

Ist  A  great  part  of  it  conduces  In  no  way  to  the  result.  This  may  be  said  to  be 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  method  of  inquiry. 

2nd.  Heat  (caloric)  is  confounded  with  the  effects  of  chemical  agencies,  which  are 
bald  "  exequi  opera  cidoris.** 

3rd.  A  greater  source  of  confusion  is  the  complete  absence  of  any  recognition  of  the 
principle  that  all  bodies  tend  to  acquire  the  temperature  of  those  about  them,  and  that 
4he  diffiereoce  ad  tactum  which  makes  one  body  feel  hotter  or  colder  than  another 
depends  not  on  Its  being  hotter  or  colder,  but  on  the  different  degree  of  facfiity  which 
they  have  in  communicating  their  own  respective  temperature.  In  consequence  of 
this,  it  had  always  been  taught  that  one  class  of  bodies  were  in  their  own  nature  cold, 
another  hot,  and  so  on.  All  liquids  were  cold.  Experiments  with  a  tliermometer 
would  have  shown  that  they  were  not;  but  these  Bacon  did  not  try,— -an  instance 
among  others  how  far  he  was  fhxn  r^ectiqg  all  he  had  been  taught. 

Of  which  remarks  we  may  observe  that,  of  the  **Instantis  convenientes,**  13.  is 
an  instance  of  the  third,  while  firom  22.  to  the  end  exemplify  the  second  ;  —  of  the 
"  iostantis  in  proximo/*  14 — 19.  are  to  be  referred  to  the  third ;  from  27.  to  the  end, 
to  the  second. 

4th.  Calidum  and  Frigidum  seem  to  be  oonaidered  distinct  and  not  gemlalive  qua- 
lities. 

5th.  The  adoption  of  astrological  fables  about  the  hot  and  cold  influence  of  the  stars 
and  planets  [is  to  he  remaiked  hi  the  Tabula  GradMmm,  IS.  et  seqq.] 

Then  comes  the  result^  that  the  natura  calidi  is  a  motus  expansivus.  This  is  seen 
[in  air],  *'  Optime  cemitur  in  aere  qui  per  exiguum  calorem  s^  dilatat  continue  et  manl- 
(tsto,  ut  per  Inat  dti.  Tab.  8. :  *'  that  is,  by  the  instance  of  a  vitram  ealqiiflare,  or 
air-thermometer.  And  this  is  beyond  question  a  good  instance.  But  then  in  the 
'*exemplum  exdusivae,"  §  11.,  we  read  *<Per  dilatationem  aeris  in  vltris  calendariis 
et  similibus,  qui  movetur  localiter  et  expansive  manifesto,  Deque  taioen  ooUiglt  mani- 
fcstum  augmentum  caloris,  r^ice  etiam  motum  localem  aut  expansivum  secundum 
totum."  How  is  this  passage  to  be  reconciled  with  the  preceding  ?  For  if  the  example 
of  the  vitrum  calendare  proves  anything,  it  proves  a  motus  expansivus  secundum 
totum ;  and  If,  on  account  of  our  having  no  manifest  evidence  that  the  air  waxes 
hot  when  it  expands,  the  example  does  not  prove  this,  why  is  it  adduced  F     The 
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Quod  Y«ro  ad  Operativam  attinct^  eadem  res  est*  Nam 
designatio  est  talis ;  Si  in  uliquo  corpore  naturali  poteris  ex^ 
citare  motum  ad  se  dilatandum  aut  expandendum ;  eumfue 
motum  ita  reprimere  et  in  se  verterCy  ut  dilatatio  ilia  non  procedat 
mqualiteTy  sed  partim  obiineat^  partim  retrtidatur;  proctddubio 
generahis  CaUdum:  non  habita  ratione,  sive  corpus  illud  sit 
dementare  (ut  loquuntur)  sive  imbutum  a  codestibus^;  sive 
luminosum  sive  opacum;  sive  tenue  siye  densum;  siye  loca- 
liter  ezpansum  sive  intra  claustra  dimensionis  prim»  eonten- 
tum;  sive  vergens  ad  dissolutionem  sive  manens  in  statu; 
sive  animal,  sive  v^etabile,  si^e  minerale,  sive  aqua^  sive  oleum, 
sive  aer,  aut  aliqua  alia  substantia  quascunque  susceptiva  motus 

source  of  thU  conftision  I  believe  to  be  that,  though  Baoon  saw  reason  to  affirm 
expansion  to  be  the  essence  of  the  hot,  yet  he  was  perplexed  by  examples  of  two 
kinds :  (a)  bodies  which  do  not  visibly  expand  when  they  are  heated,  e.  g.  red-hot 
Iron ;  (jB)  bodies  which  expand  without  becoming  heated,  e.  g.  compressed  air  when 
relieved  fttmi  pressure.  For  the  first  difficulty,  it  might  have  occarred  to  him  tiiat 
the  hot  iron  does  expand,  though  not  enough  to  be  iierceiyed  (except  by  accurate 
measurement)  to  do  so ;  and  if  he  had  followed  the  indication  thus  given,  he  might 
liave  been  the  discoverer  of  a  geneml  and  roost  important  law.  The  difficulty  which 
the  second  class  of  phenomena  creates  ought  to  have  prevented  Bacon  from  assigning 
expansion  as  the  forma  calldi, — as  being  that  which  must  always  make  a  body  hot, 
and  without  which  it  could  not  became  sa  For  it  would  be  too  liberal  an  interpre- 
tation to  say  that  the  expressions  **  motus  cohibitus  et  refrsnatus,"  wberaby  the  idea 
of  expansion  is  quaSfled,  refer  to  a  condition  essential  in  the  case  of  elastic  fluids,  — 
namely  that  the  expansion  in  becoming  heated  is  dvie  to  an  incieased  elastidty,  and  not 
to  any  decrease  of  external  pressure.  Even  had  the  modification  required  by  this  class  of 
cases  been  introduced,  there  still  remains  that  of  liquids  whose  temperature  is  below  that 
of  maximum  density,  which  la  altc^tber  intxactaUe.  Of  this  pheaomenoQ,  however, 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  Bacon  to  have  known  anything.  But  setting  it 
aside,  if  it  were  affirmed  that  Baoon,  after  hawing  bad  a  glimpse  of  4be  troth  suggested 
by  some  obvious  phenomena,  had  then  recourse,  as. he  himself  expresses  Itt  to  certain 
**  differentiae  inanes  **  in  order  to  save  the  phenomena,  I  think  it  would  be  hard  to 
dispute  the  truth  of  this  oonsure. 

Nevettheless,  of  the  matters  contained  in  the  investigation,  there  are  several  of  con- 
dderable  interest,  though,  ai  has  been  said,  they  are  not  connected  with  the  final  result 

The  relation  between  heat  and  medianlGal  action  has  vecently  become  the  sut^ect 
of  some  very  remarkable  speculations,  derived  from,  the  views  suggested  by  S.  Carnot 
in  his  Beflectimu  tur  la  Puissance  Motrin  dm  Feu^  Two  views  have  been  pro- 
pounded. In  one  (that  of  S.  -Ofumot  himseU'),  net^anical  action  is  regnrded  as  con- 
vertible with  the  transference  fh>m  body  to  body  of  caloric.  The  other  r^ects  the 
notion  of  caloric  (tiie  substance  of  heat)  altogetlier.  On  this  view  mechanical  action 
is  convertible  with  the  generation  of  heat ;  i.  e.  the  raising  of  a  given  quantity  of  a 
given  body  from  one  given  temperature  to  another.  Both  make  use  of  the  axiom  *'  ex 
nihilo  nihil ;  **  and  the  concluaions  thus  obtained,  especially  in  the  second  way  of  con- 
sidering the  sul^ject,  which  I  cannot  doubt  is  the  true  one,  are  most  remarkable,  and 
the  more  Interesting  because  they  are,  so  to  speak,  the  interpretation  of  a  maxim  whose 
truth  is  admitted  ^  priori. 

>  That  is,  whether  the  body  derive  its  properties  fh)m  the  primary  qualities  of  the 
elements,  or  be  imbued  with  specific  or  virtual  qualities  through  the  Influence  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Thus  St.  Thomas  says  :  "  Sicut  enim  virtus  calefaciendi  et  infrigidandi 
est  in  igne  et  aqua  consequens  proprias  eorum  formas,  et  virtus,  &c.,  actio  intellectua- 
lis  in  homlne  consequens  anlmam  rationaiem,  ita  omnes  virtutes  et  actiones  mediorum 
corporum  transcendentes  virtutes  elementorum  consequuntur  eorum  proprias  fbrmas, 
et  reducuntur  sicut  in  altiora  priucipia  in  virtutes  corporum  coelestium,  et  adhuc  altius 
in  substantias  separatas." — De  oecuUis  Operibus  Natura. 
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prsBdictL  Calidum  autem  ad  senBiim  res  eadem  est ;  sed  cum 
analogia,  qualia  competat  eensuL^  Nunc  vero  ad  ulteriora 
auzilia  procedendum  est. 

XXI. 

Post  Tabulas  ComparentiaB  Primse  et  Rejectionem  sive  Ex- 
clusivam,  nee  non  Vindemiationem  Primam  factam  secundum 
eas^  pergendum  est  ad  reliqua  auxilia  intellectus  circa  Inter- 
pretationem  Naturae  et  Inductionem  veram  ac  perfectam.  In 
quibus  proponendis^  ubi  opus  erit  tabulis,  procedemus  super 
Calidum  et  Frigidum;  ubi  autem  opus  erit  tantmn  exemplis 
paucioribus^  procedemus  per  alia  omnia;  ut  nee  confimdatur 
inquisitio,  et  tamen  doctrina  versetur  minus  in  angusto. 

Dicemus  itaque  primo  loco,  de  Prcsrogativis  Imtantiarum  * : 
secundo,  de  Adminiculis  Inductionis:  tertio,  de  Rectificatiane 
Inductionis :  quarto,  de  Vdriatione  Inquisitionis  pro  Natura 
Subjecti^ :  quinto,  de  PrtBrogativU  Naturarum  quatenus  ad 
inquisitionem,  sive  de  eo  quod  inquirendum  est  prius  et  poste* 
rius :  sexto,  de  Terminis  Inquisitionis,  sive  de  synopsi  omnium 
naturarum  in  imiverso:  septimo,  de  Deductione  ad  Praxin, 
sive  de  eo  quod  est  in  ordine  ad  Hominem :  octavo,  de  Para^ 
scevis  ad  Inquisitionem :  postremo  autem,  de  Scala  Ascensoria 
et  Descensoria  Axiomatum. 

XXII. 

Inter  Praerogativas  Instantiarum,  prime  proponemus  Instan- 
tias  Solitarias.  Eae  autem  sunt  Solitariae,  quad  exhibent  natu- 
ram  de  qua  fit  inquisitio  in  talibus  subjectis  qu»  nil  habent 
commune  cum  aliis  subjectis,  pr®ter  illam  ipsam  naturam ;  aut 
rursus  quae  non  exhibent  naturam  de  qua  fit  inquisitio  in 
talibus  subjectis  quao  sunt  similia  per  omnia  cum  aliis  subjectis, 
prasterquam  in  ilia  ipsa  natura.  Manifestum  enim  est  quod 
hujusmodi  instantias  toUant  ambages,  atque  accelerent  et  robo- 
rent  Exclusivam ;  adeo  ut  paucas  ex  illis  sint  instar  multarum. 

1  The  "analogia  quails  competlt  senrai'*  is  the  '<anaIogia  hominis."  This  ap- 
pears  from  the  passages  where  the  word  occurs  in  the  DUtrihutio  Operig,  p.  138.,  and 
in  §  40.  of  this  book,  near  the  end.  Thus  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  that  *'  calidum 
ad  acnsum  **  is  the  same  as  <*  calidum  per  se,"  only  considered  sutuectiyely.  The  clause 
"  sed  cum  analogic,**  &c.,  may  be  rendered — "but  with  that  kind  of  reference  to  man 
as  the  percipient  which  belongs  to  the  nature  of  a  perception.** 

'  Concerning  the  doctrine  of  Prerogative  Instances,  see  General  Prefaeey 
p.  43.—/.  S. 

'  Compare  the  passage  near  the  end  of  the  last  aphorism  of  this  book  —  "  Nunc  vero 
ad  adminicula  et  rectiflcationes  inductionis,  et  deincepa  ad  concreta  et  latentes  proces- 
sus, et  latentes  schematismos,  et  cstera  qvae  aphorismo  xxi.  ordine  proposuimuB,  per- 
gendum ;  *'  and  see  Gtmeral  Prtface,  p.  32.  —  /.  S, 
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Exempli  gratia:  si  fiat  inquisitio  de  natura  Coloiis,  Instan- 
tiae  Solitari»  sunt  prismata^  gemmaQ  chrystaUin®,  qu»  reddunt 
eolores  non  solum  in  se  sed  exterius  supra  parietem,  item 
rores^  etc.  IstsB  enim  nil  habent  commune  cum  coloribus  fixis 
in  floribuS)  gemmis  coloratis,  metallis,  lignis^  etc.,  prsBter  ipsum 
colorem.  Unde  facile  colligitur,  quod  Color  nil  aliud  sit  quam 
modificatio  imaginis  lucis'  immiss®  et  receptee;  in  priore  ge- 
nere,  per  gradus  diversos  incidenti» ;  in  postenore,  per  texturas 
et  schematismos  varios  corporis.  IstsB  autem  InstantisB  stmt 
Solitaria9  quatenus  ad  similitudinem. 

Rursus  in  eadem  inquisitione,  vensB  distinctae  albi  et  nigri  in 
marmoribus,  et  variegationes  colorum  in  floribus  ejusdem  speciei, 
sunt  Instantise  Solitariie.  Album  enim  et  nigrum  marmoris,  et 
macuke  albi  et  purpurei  in  floribus  garyophyUi^  conveniunt 
fere  in  onmibus  pr»ter  ipsuin  colorem.  Unde  facile  colligitur, 
Colorem  non  multum  rei  habere  cum  naturis  alicujus  corporis 
intrinsecis,  sed  tantum  situm  esse  in  positura  partium  crassiori 
et  quasi  mechanica.  Ist»  autem  Instanti®  sunt  SolitarisB  qua- 
tenus ad  discrepantiam.  Utrunque  autem  genus  Instantias 
Solitarias  appellare  consuevimus;  aut  FerinasS  sumpto  yoca- 
bulo  ab  astronomis. 

XXIII. 

Inter  Pradrogativas  Instantiarum,  ponemus  secundo  loco  In- 
itantias  fdigrantes.  Eae  sunt,  in  quibus  natura  inquisita  migrat 
ad  generationem,  cum  prius  non  existeret;  aut  contra  migrat 
ad  corruptionem,  cum  prius  existeret  Itaque  in  utraque  anti- 
strophe,  instantiffl  tales  sunt  semper  geminse;  vel  potius  una 
instantia  in  motu  sive  transitu,  producta  ad  periodum  adver- 
sam.  At  hujusmodi  instantias  non  solum  accelerant  et  roborant 
Exdusiyam,  sed  etiam  compellunt  Affirmativam  sive  Formam 

>  Heferenoe  li  made  to  Teleslns's  sjstem  of  yMoiu  **  Lux  donata  est  fkcidtate  seae 
eflUndendi  multiplicandique  et  aerem  propria  specie  af&clendl,  itaque  et  oculos  tube» 
undL"  .  .  .  Again,  '*.Iaz  qus  res  quibus.  intunt  [eolores]  permeate  .  .  ab  ipsarum 
Intingitar  coloribus.  et  eas  transrecta  oculos  subit*' — 2>e  Rermm  Nat  vii.  31.  See 
also  other  passages  of  tbe  same  book.  Bacon  uses  **  imago  **  as  equivalent  to  *<  species,** 
the  word  used  in  the  preceding  quotation. 

'  Caryophyllea  was  a  flower  much  cultivated  in  Holland  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
see  Lemmius,  Dt  MiraeuUa  (1581),  p.  107.  (The  description  seems  more  applicable 
to  the  tulip.)    The  flowers  meant  are  pinks  and  carnations. 

'  I  believe  the  word  which  Bacoi)  here  employs  is  at  least  very  much  less  used  than 
another  of  perhaps  the  same  origin  for  which  he  has  perhaps  accidentally  substituted 
IL  "  Feralis,"  we  read  in  the  Lexicon  MaUumaticttm  of  Yltalis  (1668),  which  appears 
to  give  a  tolerably  complete  vocabulary  of  astrological  words,  *'  apud  astronomos  dicitur 
planeta,  quando  ftierit  in  loco  ubi  nuUam  cum  reliquis  familiaritatem  habet:  quod 
quldem  maximum  est  detrimentum,"  &c. 
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ipsam  in  angustmn.  Necesfle  est  enim  ut  Forma  rei  nt  qmp- 
piam  quod  per  hujusmodi  Migrataonem  indatur,  aut  contra  per 
hujusmodi  Migrationem  toUatnr  et  destruatur.  Atqoe  licet 
omnifl  exclusio  promoyeat  Affirmativam^  tamen  hoc  mafpa 
directe  fit  in  subjecto  eodem  quam  in  diyerais.  Forma  autem 
(ut  ex  omnibus  qu»  dicta  sunt  manifesto  liquet)  prodens  se  in 
uno  ducit  ad  omnia.  Quo  autem  simplicior  fiierit  Migration 
eo  magis  habenda  est  instantia  in  pretio.  Prsterea  Instan- 
tiiB  Migrantes  magni  snnt  usus  ad  partem  operativam;  quia 
cum  proponant  Formam  copulatam  cum  Efficiente  aut  Privante^ 
perspicue  designant  praxin  in  aliquibus;  unde  facilis  etiam 
est  tranaitus  ad  proxima.  Subest  tamen  in  illis  nonnihil  pe- 
riculi^  quod  indiget  cautione ;  hoc  videlicet,  ne  Formam  nimis 
retrahant  ad  Efficientem,  et  intellectum  perfiindant  vel  aaltem 
perstringant  fidsa  opinione  de  Forma  ex  intuitu  Efficientis. 
Efficiens  vero  semper  ponitur  nil  aliud  esse  quam  vehiculum 
sive  deferens  Format  ^  Yerum  huic  rei,  per  Exdusivam  legi- 
time factam,  facile  adhibetur  remedium. 

Proponendum  itaque  est  jam  exemplum  Instantiaa  Migrantis* 
Sit  natura  inquiaita  Candor  sive  Albedo:  Instantia  Migrans 
ad  generationem  est  vitrum  integrum  et  vitrum  pulverizatum. 
Similiter,  aqua  simplex  et  aqua  agitata  in  spumam.  Vitrum 
enim  integrum  et  aqua  sin^plex  diaphana  sunt,  non  alba;  at 
vitrum  pulverizatum  et  aqua  in  spuma»  alba,  non  diaphana. 
Itaque  quaerendum  quid  aooiderit  ex  ista  Migratione  vitro  aut 
aquae.  Manifestum  enim  est  Formam  Albedinis  deferri  et  in- 
vehi  per  istam  oontusionem  vitri  et  agitationem  aquas.  Nihil 
autem  reperitur  accessisse,  praeter  comminutionem  partium 
vitri  et  aquas,  et  aeris  insertionem.  Neque  vero  parum  pro- 
fectum  est  ad  inveniendam  Formam  Albedinis,  quod  corpora 
duo  per  se  diaphana,  sed  secundum  magis  et  minus,  (aer  scilicet 
et  aqua,  aut  aer  et  vitrum,)  simul  posita  per  minutas  portiones 
exhibeant  Albedinem,  per  refractionem  inasqualem  radiorum 
lucis.^ 


'  The  caasa  efficiens  is  the  Tehiculum  forms,  inasmuch  as  it  carries  the  form  into 
the  sul^ect  matter  on  which  It  acts ;  in  other  words  it  actuates  the  potential  existence 
of  the  form  in  the  su^ect  matter.     (Cf.  Be  Aug.  lil.  4  ) 

*  Bacon  would  perhaps  have  given  as  another  illustration  of  what  he  has  here  said 
the  beautiful  whiteness  of  firosted  silver*  if  he  had  been  aware  that  it  is  in  reality  silver 
foam.  It  appears  that  when  silver  is  in  a  state  of  fusion  a  very  large  quantity  of 
oxygen  is  condensed  on  and  within  its  surface,  the  whole  of  which  escapes  at  the 
moment  of  solidification.  This  explanation  of  the  appearance  of  granulated  silver  is 
due,  I  believe,  to  Gay  Lussac. 
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Yemm  liao  in  re  proponendmn  eet  etiam  exemplum  periculi 
et  cautioius^  de  quibuB  diximus.  Nlmimm  facile  hie  occurret 
intellectni  ab  hujusmodi  EfficientibuB  depravato  quod  ad  For- 
mam  Albedinis  aer  Bemper  requiratur,  aut  quod  Albedo  gene- 
retur  tantum  per  corpora  diaphana ;  qusB  omnino  falsa  sunt,  et 
per  multas  Exdusiones  convicta.  Quin  potius  apparebit  (misso 
aere  et  hujusmodi)  corpora  omnino  sequalia  (secundum  por- 
tiones  opticas)  dare  diaphanum;  corpora  vero  insequalia  per 
texturam  simplicem,  dare  album ;  corpora  insequalia  secundum 
texturam  compositam,  sed  ordinatam,  dare  reliquos  colores, 
prester  nigrum ;  corpora  vero  inasqualia  per  texturam  composi- 
tam,  sed  omnino  inordinatam  et  coniusam,  dare  nigrum.^  Ita« 
que  de  Instantia  Migrante  ad  generationem  in  natura  inquisita 
Albedinisy  propositum  est  jam  exemplum.  Instantia  autem 
Migrans  ad  corruptionem  in  eadem  natura  Albedinis,  est  spuma 
dissoluta,  aut  nix  dissoluta.  Exuit  enim  albedinem  et  induit 
diaphanum  aqua,  postqunm  fit  integrale  sine  aere. 

Neque  vero  illud  idlo  modo  pnetermittendum  est,  quod  sub 
Instantiis  Migrantibus  comprehendi  debeant  non  tantum  illas 
quae  migrant  ad  generationem  et  privationem,  sed  etiam  illas 
qu8S  migrant  ad  majorationem  et  minorationem ;  cum  illse  etiam 
tendant  ad  inveniendam  Formam,  ut  per  definitionem  Formaa 
superius  factam  et  Tabulam  Graduum  manifesto  liquet.  Itaque 
papyrus,  quae  sicca  cum  fuerit  alba  est,  at  madefacta  (excluso 
aere  et  recepta  aqua)  minus  alba  est  et  magis  vergit  ad  dia- 
phanum, similem  habet  rationem  cum  instantiis  supradictis. 

xxrv. 

Inter  Prarogativas  Instantiarum,  tertio  loco  ponemus  /w- 
stantias  Ostensivas^  de  quibus  in  Yindemiatione  Prima  de 
Calido  menlionem  fecimus ;  quas  etiam  ElucescentiaSy  sive 
InstanticLS  Liberatas  et  PrcedominanteSy  appellare  consuevimus. 
Ess  sunt,  quae  ostendunt  naturam  inquisitam  nudam  et  sub- 
stantivam,  atque  etiam  in  exaltatione  sua  -aut  summo  gradu 
potential  suas;  emancipatam  scilicet,  et  liberatam  ab  impedi- 
mentis,  vel  saltem  per  fortitudinem  suae  virtutas  dominantem 
super  ipsa,  eaque  supprimentem  et  coercentem.  Cum  enim 
omne  corpus  suscipiat  multas  naturarum  Formas  copulatas  et 


"  Compare  FahriuM  TemunuM,  ch.  xL  :  —  «  It  is  tben  to  be  understood  that  absolute 
equality  produoetli  transparence,  inequality  in  simple  order  or  proportion  produceth 
whitenen,  Inequality  in  compound  or  respective  order  or  proportion  produceth  other 
colours,  and  absolute  or  orderless  inequality  produceth  blackness." — /.  5. 
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'  in  concfeto,  fit  at  alia  aliam  retundat,  deprimnt^  frangat^  et 
Hget ;  unde  obscurantur  Forms  singular.  Inyeniuntur  autem 
subjecta  nonnulla  in  quibus  natura  inquisita  pras  aliis  est  in 
8U0  vigore,  vel  per  absentiam  impedimenti  vel  per  pra&domi- 
nantiam  virtutis.  Hujusmodi  autem  instantis  sunt  maxime 
ostensivae  Forms.  Yerum  et  in  his  ipsis  instantiis  adhibenda 
est  cautiOj  et  cohibendus  impetus  intellectus.  Quicquid  enim 
ostentat  Formam^  eamque  trudit^  ut  videatur  occurrere  in- 
tellectui,  pro  suspecto  habendum  est^  et  recurrendum  ad  Ex- 
dusivam  severam  et  diligentem. 

Exempli  gratia;  sit  natura  inquisita  Calidum.  Instantia 
Ostensiva  motus  expansionist  quae  (ut  superius  dictum  est) 
portio  est  pradcipua  Formae  Calidi^  est  yitrum  calendare  aeris. 
Etenim  flamma,  licet  manifesto  exhibeat  expansionem^  tamen 
propter  momentaneam  extinctionem  non  ostendit  progressum 
expansionis.  Aqua  autem  fervens,  propter  facilem  transitionem 
aquad  in  vaporem  et  aSrem^  non  tarn  bene  ostendit  expansionem 
aquas  in  corpore  suo.  Bursus  ferrum  ignitum^  et  similia,  tan- 
tum  abest  ut  progressum  ostendant,  ut  contra  per  retusionem 
et  fractionem  spiritus  per  partes  compactas  et  crassas  (quae 
domant  et  frasnant  expansionem)  ipsa  expansio  non  sit  omnino 
conspicua  ad  sensum.  At  yitrum  calendare  clare  ostendit  ex- 
pansionem in  aere^  et  conspicuam  et  progredientem  et  durantem, 
neque  transeuntem. 

BursuSj  exempli  gratia;  sit  natura  inquisita  PonduB.  In- 
stantia Ostensiya  ponderis^  est  argentum  yiyum.  Onmia  enim 
superat  pondere  magno  interyallo^  praeter  aurum;  quod  non 
multo  grayius  est'  At  praestantlor  instantia  est  ad  indicandam 
Formam  Ponderis  argentum  yiymn  quam  aurum ;  quia  aurum 
solidum  est  et  consistens^  quod  genus  referri  yidetur  ad  den- 
sum;  at  argentum  yiyum  liquidum  est  et  turgens  spiritu, 
et  tamen  multis  partibus  exuperat  grayitate  diamantem,  et  ea 
quad  putantur  solidissima.  Ex  quo  ostenditur  Formam  Grrayis 
siye  Ponderosi  dominari  simpliciter  in  copia  materiae,  et  non 
in  arcta  compage. 

XXV. 

Inter  Praerogatiyas  Instantiarum  ponemus  quarto  loco  /»- 
staniias  Clandestinas,  quas  etiam  Instantias  CrepuscuU  appellare 

■  This  mlBtake  occurs  also  in  the  Historia  Detui  et  Rari.  According  to  Bacon,  the 
density  of  mercury  is  to  that  of  gold  as  thirty-nine  is  to  forty,  nearly ;  the  real  ratio 
being  as  little  more  than  as  seven  to  ten.  The  way  in  which  his  experiments  were  made 
accounts  for  a  large  part  of  this  error.     See  the  preflux  to  the  Historia  Detui  et  Bari. 
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coii0aeYimu&  '  Ese  sunt  veluti  opposite  InstiBaitiis  Ostensivis. 
Ecdiibent  enim  naturam  inquisitam  in  infima  ylrtate,  et  tanquam 
in  incnnabulifl  et  rudimentis  Buis;  tentantem  et  tanquam 
primo  experientem^  sed  eub  eontraria  natnra  latentem  et  sub* 
actanu  Sunt  autem  hujusmodi  instantisB  magni  omnino  mo- 
menti  ad  inveniendas  Fonnas;  quia  sicut  Ostensivs  ducimt 
facile  ad  differentias^  ita  Clandestinss  ducunt  optime  ad  genera; 
id  est,  ad  naturas  illas  communes  quarum  nature  inquisite 
nihil  aliud  sunt  quam  limitationes. 

Exempli  gratia;  sit  natura  inquisita  Consistens,  sive  se 
determinans ;  cujus  contrarium  est  Liquidum,  sive  fluens.  In-» 
stantiiB  Clandestinas  sunt  illas  quae  exhibent  gradum  nonnullum 
debilem  et  infimum  Consistentis  in  fluido ;  veluti  bulla  aquae, 
quae  est  tanquam  pellicula  quaedam  consistens  et  determinata, 
facta  ex  corpore  aquas.  Similiter  stillicidia,  quse,  si  adfuerit 
aqua  quae  succedat,  producimt  se  in  filum  admodum  tenue,  ne 
discontinuetnr  aqua;  at  si  non  detur  talis  copia  aquas  quae 
€uccedere  possit,  cadit  aqua  in  guttis  rotundis,  quas  est  £gura 
quae  opiime  aquam  sustinet  contra  discontinuationem.  At  in 
ipso  temporis  articulo  cum  desinit  filum  aquas  et  incipit  de- 
ecensiis  in  guttis,  resilit  ipsa  aqua  sursum  ad  evitandam  dis- 
continuationem. Quin  in  metallis,  quas  cum  funduntur  sunt 
liquida  sed  magis  tenacia,  recipiunt  se  saspe  guttas  liquefucte 
Bursum,  atque  ita  hasrent.  Simile  quoddam  est  instantia  specu- 
lorum  puerilium,  quas  solent  fiicere  pueruli  in  scirpis  ex  saliva, 
«bi  eernitur  etiam  pellicula  consistens  aquas.  At  multo  melius 
ee  ostendit  hoc  ipsum  in  altero  illo  ludicro  puerili,  quando 
capiunt  aquam,  per  saponem  factam  paulo  tenaciorem,  atque 
inflant  earn  per  calamum  cavmn,  atque  inde  formant  aquam 
tanquam  in  castellum  bullarum ;  quas  per  inteipositionem  aeris 
inducit  consistentiam  eo  usque  ut  se  projici  nonnihil  patiatur 
absque  discontinuatione.^  Optime  autem  cemitur  hoc  in  spuma 
et  nive,  quas  talem  induunt  consistentiam  ut  fere  secari  possint; 
cum  tamen  sint  corpora  formata  ex  aere  et  aqua,  quas  utraque 
sunt  liquida.  Quas  omnia  non  obscure  innuunt  Liquidum  et 
Consistens  esse  notiones  tantum  plebeias,  et  ad  sensum ;  inesse 
autem  revera  omnibus  corporibus  fugam  et  evitationem  se  dis- 
continuandi;  earn  vero  in  corporibus  homogeneis  (qualiasunt 

1  Far  tougher  bubUes  than  the  ordinary  kind  may  be  blown  in  water  in  which  silk 
coooona  have  been  steeped.  Some  curious  experiments  on  this  suldect  are  mentioned 
in  Porter  on  Silk  3imut/aeiiaei  (Lardner's  Cyclop.). 
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liqnida)  esse  debilem  et  infirmam^  in  corporibuB  vero  qiM 
sunt  compOBita  ex  heterogeneiB^  magis  ewe  tividam  et  fortem ; 
propterea  quod  admotio  heterogenei  oonstrixigit  oorpora,  at  8ab« 
intratio  homogenei  Bolvit  et  relaxot 

Similiter^  exempli  gratia;  sit  natura  inquisita  Attaractio^ 
siTe  Coitio  Corporuiii.  Instantia  circa  Fo^mam  ejus  Ostefieiya 
maxime  insignis  est  magnes.  Contraria  aatem  natura  Attra* 
henti  est  non  AttrahenB,  licet  in  substantia  similL  Yeluti 
femim,  quod  non  attrahit  ferrom^  quamadmodum  A6c  plumbum 
plumbum^  neo  lignum  lignum^  neo  aquam  aqua.  Instantia 
autem  Clandestina  est  magnes  ferro  armatus,  rel  potius  ferrum 
in  magnete  armata  Nam  ita  fert  natura^  ut  magnes  armatos  in 
distantia  aliqua  non  trahat  femtm  fortius  quam  magnes  non 
armatus.  Yerum  si  admoyeatur  ferrum,  ita  at  tangat  feirum 
in  magnete  armato,  tunc  magnes  aimatos  longe  majus  pondus 
ferri  sustinet  quam  magnes  simplex  et  inermis,  propter  simili* 
tudinem  substsntisB  ferri  yersus  ferrum;  qu»  operatio  erat 
omnino  Clandestina  et  latens  in  ferro,  antequam  magnes  ao* 
cessisset^  Itaque  manifestum  est  Formam  Coitionis  esse  quip* 
piam  quod  in  magnete  sit  yiyidum  et  robustum,  in  ferro  debile 
et  latens*  Itidem  notatum  est  sagittas  paryas  ligneas  absque 
cuspide  f  errea,  emissas  ex  sclopetis  grandibus,  altius  penetrare  in 
materiam  ligneam  (puta  latera  nayium,  aut  similia),  quam  easdem 
sagittas  ferro  acuminatas,  propter  similitudinem  substantisB  ligni 
ad  lignum,  licet  boc  ante  in  ligno  latuerit  Itidem,  licet  aer 
aerem  aut  aqua  aquam  manifesto  non  trahat  in  corporibos  in* 
tegris,  tamen  bulla  approximata  bullie  facilius  dissolyit  bullam 
quam  si  bulla  ilia  altera  abesset,  ob  appetitum  Coitionis  aqua 
cum  aqua  et  aSris  cum  aere*.  Atque  hujusmodi  Tf|f»t4»^tiro  Clan* 
destinsB  (qu»  sunt  usus  nobilissimi,  ut  dictum  est)  in  portionibus 
corporum  panris  et  subtilibus  maxime  se  dant  conspidendas. 
Quia  nuusssa  rerum  majores  sequuntur  Formas  magis  catholicas 
et  generales ;  ut  suo  loco  dicetun 

XXVL 

Inter  Prtsrogatiyas  Instantiarum  ponemus  quinto  looo  In* 
MtanUoi  CoHMiitutivas,  quas  etiam  Manipularts  appellare  oon- 
eueyimus.  Eis  sunt  quas  constituunt  unam  iq>eciem  natura 
inquisittt  tanquam  Formam  Minorem.      Cum  enim  Forma 

■  Thii  otplmiatioii  cf  the  efllhst  of  umlns  *  magnet  is  wbelly  uotttteftKStDTjr.  Beftm 
tiM  Nomm  Orgmmm  ^M  publUhed,  OaUeo  bad  shown  that  the  armature  acts  bf 
producing  a  more  perfect  contact  See  the  Dialog  dki  Sklemi  mamimi,  Giom.  3^ 
p.  440.    I  quote  from  thenew  edition*    Ftoeoie  1842. 
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legitunas  (quae  sunt  semper  oonvertibiles  cum  naturis  inquisilis) 
lateant  in  profimdo  nee  facile  inveniantur^  postulat  res  et  in* 
firmitas  humani  intellectns  ut  Formn  partioulares^  quae  sunt 
congregatiYfle  Manipularum  quorundam  instantiarum  (neutiquam 
▼ero  omnium)  in  notionem  aliquam  communem,  non  negligantur^ 
▼erum  diligentius  notentur.  Quioquid  eipm  unit  naturam^ 
licet  modis  imperfectis^  ad  inrentionem  Formarum  viam  stemitb 
Itaque  instantiaD  quae  ad  hoc  utQes  sunt  non  sunt  contemnendae 
potestatis,  sed  habent  nonnullam  Praerogatiyam. 

Yenun  in  bis  diligens  est  adhibenda  cautio^  ne  intellectus 
humanus^  postquam  complures  ex  istls  Formis  particulari* 
bus  adinvenerit  atque  inde  partitiones  sive  divisiones  naturae 
inquisitai  confecerit^  in  Ulis  omnino  acquiescaty  atque  ad  in- 
ventioiiem  legitimam  Formae  Magnae  se  non  accingat,  sed 
praesupponat  naturam  velui  a  radioibus  esse  multiplicem  et 
diyisamy  atque  ulteriorem  naturae  unionem^  tanquam  rem  super- 
▼acuae  sabtilitatis  et  vergentem  ad  merum  abstractum^  fastidiat 
et  rejiciat. 

Exempli  gratia;  sit  natura  inquisita  Memoriae  sive  Exeitans 
et  Adjuvans  memoriaoL  Tnstantiae  Constitutivae  sunt,  ordo 
Ave  distribution  quae  manifesto  juvat  memoriam;  itm  Loci  in 
memoria  artificiali,  qui  aut  possimt  esse  loci  secundum  pro* 
prium  sensum^  veluti  janua,  angulus^  fenestra,  et  similia,  aut 
possuDt  esse  personse  fiuniliares  et  notae,  aut  possunt  esse 
quidvis  ad  placitiun  (modo  i^  ordine  certo  ponantur),  yeluti 
animalia,  herbae;  etiam  verba,  literae,  characteres,  personae  histor 
ricae,  t\  caetera ;  licet  nonnuUa  ex  his  ma^  apta  sint  et  com- 
moda,  alia  minus.  Hujusmodi  autem  Loci  memoriam  insigniter 
juvant,  eamque  longe  supra  vires  naturales  exaltant.  Item 
earmina  fadlius  haerent  et  discontur  memoriter  quam  prosa. 
Atque  ex  isto  Manipulo  trium  inBtantiamm,  videlicet  ordinis^ 
looorum  artificialis  memoriae,  et  versuiun,  ccmstuitur  species  una 
auxilii  ad  Memoriam.  Species  autem  ilia  Abteissio  Iti/inUi  reote 
vooari  possit.  Cum  enim  quis  aliquid  reminisoi  aut  revocare 
in  memoriaiji  nititur,  si  nullam  prmotionem  habeat  aut  perce- 
ptionem  ejus  quod  quasrit,  quasrit  certe  et  molitur  et  hao  iUao 
discurrit,  tanquam  in  infinita  Quqd  si  certam  aliquam  prae* 
notionem  habeat,  statim  absoinditur  infinitum,  et  fit  disoursus 
memoriae  magis  in  vicino.  In  tribus  autem  ilUs  instantiis 
quae  superius  dictae  sunt,  praenotio  perspicua  est  et  certa.  In 
prima  videlicet,  debet  esse  aliquid  quod  oongruat  cum  ordine ; 

\  T  2 
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in  secunda  debet  esse  imago  quas  relationem  aliquam  babeai 
«iye  conyenientiam  ad  ilia  loca  certa;  in  tertia,  debent  esse 
verba  quae  cadant  in  versnm;  atque  ita  abscinditur  infini- 
iiim«  Aliss  autem  instantie  dabunt  banc  alteram  speciem; 
ut  quicquid  deducat  Intellectuale  ad  feriendmn  Sensum  (quae 
ratio  etiam  prsBcipue  yiget  in  artificiali  memoria)  jnyet  Me- 
xnoriam.  Alise  instantia^  dabunt  banc  alteram  speciem;  ut 
qu8B  faciunt  impressionem  in  affectu  forti,  incutientia  scilicet 
metum,  admirationem,  pudorem,  delectationem,  juyent  Memo^ 
riam.  Alls  instantiad  dabunt  banc  alteram  speciem;  ut  qua» 
maxime  imprimuntur  a  mente  pura  et  minus  praeoccupata  ante 
▼el  post,  TeluU  qui»  discuntur  in  pueritia  aut  quas  commentamur 
ante  sonmum,  etiam  primae  quasque  rerum  yices,  magis  bsereant 
in  Memoria.  Aliae  instantias  dabunt  banc  alteram  speciem ;  ut 
multitude  circumstantiarum  sive  ansarum  juyet  Memoriam ; 
veluti  scriptio  per  partes  non  continuatas,  lectio,  sive  recitatio 
Voce  alta.  Aliae  denique  instantiaa  dabunt  banc  alteram  specieno; 
ut  quae  expectantur  et  attentioiiem  excitant  melius  baereant 
quam  quae  praeteryolant.  Itaqiie  si  scriptum  aliquod  vicies 
perlegeris,  non  tam  facile  illud  memoriter  disces  quam  si  illud 
legas  decies,  tentondo  interim  illud  recitare,  et  ubi  deficit 
memoria  inspiciendo  librum.  Ita  ut  sint  yeluti  sex  Format 
Minores  eorum  quae  juyant  Memoriam;  videlicet  abseissio 
infiniti;  deductio  intellectualis  ad  sensibile;  impressio  in  affectu 
forti;  impressio  in  mente  pura;  multitude  ansarum;  praeex^ 
pectatio. 

Similiter,  exempli  gratia ;  sit  natura  inquisita  Gustus,  sive 
Gustalio.  Instantias  quae  sequuntur  sunt  Constitutivae :  vide- 
licet, quod  qui  non  olfaciunt  sed  sensu  eo  a  natura  destituti 
sunt,  non  percipiant  aut  gustu  distinguant  cibum  rancidum 
aut  putridum,  neque  similiter  alliatum  aut  rosatum,  aut  hu- 
jusmodi.  Rursus,  illi  qui  per  accidens  nares  babent  per  de- 
scensum  rbeumatis  obstructas,  non  discemunt  aut  percipiunt 
aliquid  putridum  aut  rancidum  aut  aqua  rosacea  inspersmn. 
Rursus,  qui  afficiuntur  hujusmodi  rheumate,  si  in  ipso  momento 
cum  aliquid  fcetidum  aut  odoratum  babent  in  ore  sive  palato 
emungant  fortiter,  in  ipso  instanti  manifestam  perceptionem 
babent  rancidi  vel  odorati.  Quae  instantise  dabunt  et  consti- 
tuent banc  speciem,  vel  partem  potius,  gustus;  ut  sensus  gustar 
tionis  ex  parte  nibil  aliud  sit  quam  olfactus  interior,  transiens 
et  descendens  a  narium  meatibus  superioribus  in  os  et  palatunu 
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At  contra^  salsmn  et  dulce  et  acre  et  acidum  et  auBterum  et 
amarum,  et  similia,  faaec  (inquam)  omnia  »que  sentiunt  illi  in 
quibus  olfactus  deest  aut  obturatur,  ac  quisquam  alius;  ut 
manifeBtum  sit  sensum  gustus  esse  compositum  quiddam  ex 
olfactu  interioii  et  tactu  quodam  exquisito ;  de  quo  nunc  non 
est  dicendi  locus. 

Similiter,  exempli  gratia ;  sit  natura  inquisita  Communicatio 
Qualitatis  absque  Commistione  Substantias.  Instantia  Lucis 
dabit  vel  constituet  unam  speciem  Communicationis;  Calor  vero 
et  Magnes  alteram.  Communicatio  enim  lucis  est  tanquam 
momentanea,  et  statim  perit,  amota  luce  originalL  At  calidum 
et  virtus  magnetica,  postquam  tramissa  fuerint  vel  potius  ex- 
citata  in  alio  corpore,  bsrent  et  manent  ad  tempus  non  parvum, 
amoto  primo  movente. 

Denique  magna  est  omnino  Praerogativa  Instantiarum  Con- 
etituiivarum,  ut  quse  plurimum  faciant  et  ad  definitiones  (prae- 
^rtim  particulares),  et  ad  divisiones  siye  partitiones  naturarum; 
de  quo  non  male  dixit  Plato,  Quod  Iwbendus  sit  tanquam  pro 
DeOy  qui  dejinire  et  dividere  bene  sciat} 

XXVII. 

Inter  Prasrogativas  Instantiarum  ponemus  sexto  loco  Instan" 
Has  Conformes,  sive  Proportionatas ;  quas  etiam  Parallelas,  sive 
Similitudines  PhysicaSy  appellare  consuevimus.  Eaa  vero  sunt, 
qu83  ostendunt  similitudines  et  conjugationes  rerum,  non  in 
Formis  Minoribus  (quod  faciunt  InstantisB  CpnstitutivaB)  sed 
plane  in  concrete.  Itaque  sunt  tanquam  primi  et  infimi  gradus 
•ad  unionem  Naturae.  Nequls  constituunt  aliquod  axioma  statim 
ab  initio,  sed  indicant  et  observant  tantum  quendam  consensum 
corporum.  Attamen  licet  non  multum  promoveant  ad  inve- 
niendas  Formas,  nihilominus  magna  cum  utilitate  revelant  par- 
•tium  universi  fabricam,  et  in  membris  ejus  exercent  veluti  ana- 
tomiam  quandam ;  atque  proinde  veluti  manu-ducunt  interdum 
ad  axiomata  sublimia  et  nobilia,  prassertim  ilia  quas  ad  mundi 
confignrationem  pertinent,  potius  quam  ad  naturas  et  Formas 
simplices. 

'  Bacon  perhaps  refers  to  the  passage  in  the  PMUbut^  in  which  the  resolution  of 
articulate  sounds  into  their  elements-is  referred  to  tfrc  m  9ths  dfrc  kvlL  duos  Mpcnres, 
Compare  Jamblichus  (apud  Stobaeum,  §  81.) :  Bths  ^f  rts  its  &Ai}9«»  6  icareiBti^as  tV 
StaAcKTiiri^i'  icol  KarcnrifiL^  rois  h^BpSvoa.  [Mr.  Kitchen,  in  his  edition  of  the  .No- 
vum Organum  (Oxford,  1855),  which  I  did  not  see  till  this  was  In  type,  refers  to  the 
Pkadrus,  266.  a., — ro&rmt  V^  ty^^  adr6s  re  ipaurr^s  rSov  Ztaup4(rtonf  irol  trwaywyciv 
....  idif  r€  Tiy&  &XAoi^  K.  r.  X.  rovrov  9tdKW  KttrStwiirBt  fjuvr'  1x^"^  fiorc  dtoiOf  -~ 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  passage  alluded  to.  —  /.  S.] 
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Exempli  gratia ;  InstantiiiB  Conformes  sant  qute  seqaunturt 
fipeculum,  et  oculos ;  et  similiter  fabrioa  aoria,  et  loca  reddentia 
echo*  Ex  qua  oonformitate^  prseter  ipsam  obeerratibnem  simi- 
litudinis^  qn»  ad  multa  utilis  est,  procliye  est  insuper  colligere 
et  formare  illud  axioma ;  videlicet,  organa  sensuimi  et  corpora 
quaB  pariunt  reflexioDCs  ad  sensiis  esse  similis  naturse.  Bursas 
ex  hoc  ipso  admomtus  intellectus  non  mgte  insurgit  ad  axioma 
quoddam  altius  et  nobilius.  Hoc  nimirum ;  nihil  interesse  inter 
consensus  siire  sympathiaa  oorporum  sensu  preditorum,  et  in- 
animatorum  sine  senra,  nin  quod  in  illis  aocedat  spiritus  ani* 
malis  ad  corpus  ita  dispontum,  in  his  autem  absit  Adeo  ut 
quot  sint  consensus  in  corporibus  inanimatis,  tot  possint  esse 
eensus  in  animalibus,  si  essent  perforationes  in  corpore  animate 
ad  discursum  spiritus  animalis  in  membrum  rite  dispositum, 
tanquam  in  oiganum  idoneuxii.  Et  rursus,  quot  sint  sensos  in 
animalibuB,  tot  sint  proculdubio  motus  in  corpore  inanimato 
ubi  spiritus  animalis  abfuerit;  licet  necesse  sit  multo  plures  esse 
motus  in  corporibus  inanimatis  quam  sensus  in  animatis,  pro* 
pter  paucitatem  organomm  sensus.  Atque  hqjus  rei  ostendit 
se  exemplum  valde  manifestum  in  doloribus.  Etenim  qumn  sint 
plura  genera  doloris  in  animalibuB  et  tanquam  yarii  illius  cha- 
ract^res  (reluti  alius  est  dolor  ustionis,  alius  frigoris  intensi, 
alius  punctursd,  alius  ccMnpressionis,  alius  extensionis,  et  aimi- 
lium),  certissimum  est  omnia  ilia,  quoad  motumiinesse  corpori- 
bus inanimatis;  veluti  ligno  aut  lapidi,  cum  uritur,aut  per  gelu 
constringitur,  aut  pungitur,  aut  scinditur,  aut  flectitur*  aut  tun- 
ditur,  et  Ac  de  aliis ;  licet  non  subintrent  seneus,  propter  abeen- 
iiam  spiritus  animalis. 

Item  InstantitB  Conformes  (quod  mimm  fortasse  dicta)  sunt 
radices  et  rami  plantarum.  Omne  enim  vegetabile  intumesdt^ 
et  extrudit  partes  in  ciroumferentiam,  tun  sursum  quam  deor* 
sum.  Neque  aUa  est  ^fferentia  radicum  et  ramorum,  quam 
quod  radix  includatar  in  terra,  et  rami  exponantur  aeri  et  solL^ 
Si  qius  enim  acdpiat  ramum  tenerum  et  vegetum  arboris,  atque 
ilium  reflectat  in  aliquam  terrad  pardculam,  licet  non  oohaBreat 
ipsi  solo,  gignit  statim  non  ramum,  sed  radicem.  Atque  vice 
versa,  si  terra  ponatur  superius,  atque  ita  obstruatur  lapide  aut 

■  In  many  pitnti  port  of  the  stem  gtoyn  underground,  wlifle  In  othen  part  at  least 
of  the  loot  Is  above  the  surftce.  The  true  distinction  has  relation  to  the  ftmctions  of 
the  two  organs.  There  is  nothing  in  the  root  analogous  (except  under  special  drcum- 
stances)  to  buds  or  nodes,  and  consequently  no  true  ramification. 
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aliqua  dura  8ub»taiitia  ut  plants  cohibeatar  nao  poseit  fronde- 
«c«re  simiiiD,  edet  ramos  in  aerem  deoranm. 

Item  TnBtantJg  Conformes  sunt  gnmmi  arboramj  et  plersequa 
genuoiv  ropiom*  Utraque  enim  nil  aliud  sunt  quam  exuda- 
tionea  et  peroolationea  aacconun ;  in  prime  genere  aoilicet,  bw> 
conun  ez  arboribus ;  in  aecundo^  ax  aaxia ;  unde  gignitur  dan* 
tudo  et  ^lend6r  in  utritque,  per  pcveolatipncin  nupiirum  tenuem 
et  aoenratam.  Kam  inde  fit  etiam^  quod  pill  ftnimalinm  non 
aint  tarn  pnlebri  et  tarn  vividi  eoloria  quam  avium  plumie  com* 
phurea;  quia  sneei  non  tam  delieate  percolantur  per  cutem 
quam  per  calamum. 

Item  Tnatantig  Conformes  aunt  ecrotom  in  animalibua  maa- 
culia,  et  matrix  in  femdiia.  Adeo  ut  nobilis  ilia  fabrica  per 
quam  sexua  differunt,  (quatenus  ad  animalia  terrestria)  nil  aliud 
▼ideator  eaae,  quam  aeeundum  exterius  et  interiua^ ;  ri  aeiUcet 
miljore  caloria  genitalia  in  aexn  maaculo  protrudsnte  in  extei- 
nm,  ubi  in  femeUia  nimia  debUia  eat  calor  quam  nt  boe  fiicere 
poQsit;  unde  aecidit  quod  eimtineantur  interiua. 

Item  Inatantias  Owfonnea  aunt  pinnas  piseiumy  et  pedes 
qufidnq)edum»  ant  p^des  et  als  roluemm;  quibus  addidit 
Ariatoteles  quatuor  Tolumina  in  mofn  aerpentonu^  Adeo  ut 
in  ftbrica  uniyerai  motua  -riventinm  plerumque  yideatur  exr 
pediri  per  quatemiones  artnum  aive  flexionum. 

Item  dentes  in  animalibus  terrestribus,  et  rostra  in  avibus, 
aunt  Tnatantiie  Confonnea;  unde  manifeatum  eat,  in  omnibus 
wumalibua  perfiectiB,  Auere  duram  quandam  substantiam  ver- 
anaoa. 

Item  non  abaurda  eat  Similitado  et  Conformitaa  illa»  ut  homo 
rit  tanquam  pianta  inreraa.  Nam  radix  neryorum  et  fisusulr 
tatom  a«iroaluim  eat  oapnt ;  partes  autem  seminalea  sunt  in* 
fimas,  non  computatis  extremitatibua  tibiamm  et  brachiorunju 
At  in  pknta,  ladigL  (quaa  instar  captis  eat)  regulariter  infimo 
looocoUocatur;  s^ouna  autem  supremo.' 

'  TUs  ffniark  teems  to  hsre  been  suggested  bf  a  timflar  passage  in  Teleslns,  !)• 
Bentm  NattarA,  tL  18. :  —  ■*  Mascalo  .  .  .  •  magnus  datns  est  calor,  qui  et  membrum 
genitale  fonspropellat  et  languJBemmultum  beneque  omnem  compactum  confidat,  &c. 
FflemiiMe  aBtera  .  .  .  laoguens  inditas  est  calor,  qui  neque  genitale  vas  foras  propellere 
nee  i  senine  splrltam  eduoere  queat"  The  doctrine  however  ot  this  passage  was  first 
taught  by  Galen,  from  whmn  Telesius  derived  it   See  Qalen,  J)e  Utu  ParHnm,  xtv.  6. 

*  De  Anlm..  Inoessu,  t  7. 

s  On  the  other  hand,  one  Is  tempted  to  trace  an  analogy  between  the  flower  hi  plants 
and  tile  skull  in  man  and  vertebrate  animals  in  general :  each  occurring  at  the  end 
of  the  axis  «r  development,  and  each  consisting  of  four  segments — whorls  or  vertebrs. 
But  by  fiur  the  most  remarkable  analogy  between  plants  and  animals  reUtes  to  the 
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Denique  illud  onmino  pnecipiendum  est  et  Bsepius  monen* 
dum ;  ut  diligentia  hommum  in  inquisitione  et  congerie  Nata- 
Talis  Historian  deinceps  mntetur  plane^  et  Tertatur  in  contrarium 
«jus  quod  nunc  in  usu  est.  Magna  enim  bucusque  atque  adeo 
curiosa  fuit  hominum  industria  in  notanda  rerum  varietate 
atque  explicandis  accuratis  animalium^  herbarum,  et  fossilium 
differentiis;  quarum  plerseque  magis  sunt  lusus  naturae  quam 
series  alicujus  utilitatis  rersus  scientias.  Faciunt  certe  bujus^ 
modi  res  ad  delectationem,  atque  etiam  quandoque  ad  praxin; 
yenun  ad  introspiciendam  naturam  parum  aut  nibiL  Itaque 
convertenda  plane  est  opera  ad  inquirendas  et  notandas  rerum 
^imilitudines  -et  analoga,  tarn  in  integralibus  quam  partibus. 
lUse  enim  sunt  que  naturam  uniunt^  et  oonstituere  scientias 
incipiunt.^ 

Yerum  in  bis  omnino  est  adbibenda  oautio  gravis  et  severa ; 
ut  accipiantur  pro  Instantiis  Conformibus  et  ProiMrtionatis^ 
illse  quae  denotant  Similitudines  (ut  ab  initio  diximus)  Pbymcas ; 
id  est^  reales  et  substantiates  et  immersas  in  natura,  non  forr 
tuitas  et  ad  speciem;  multo  minus  superstitiosas  aut  curiosas, 
quales  naturalis  magis  scriptores  (bomines  levissimi,  et  in  rebus 
tam  seriis  quales  nunc  agimus  viz  nominandi)  ubique  osten- 
tant;  magna  cum  vanitate  et  desipientia,  inanes  similitudi- 
nes et  sympatbias  rerum  describentes  atque  etiam  quandoque 
affingentes. 

Yerum  bis  missis,  etiam  in  ipsa  configuratione  mundi  in  ma- 
joribus  non  sunt  negligend»  Instantiss  Conformes;  veluti 
Africa,  et  regie  Peruviana  cum  continente  se  porrigente  usque 
ad  Fretum  MageUanicum.  Utraque  enim  regio  babet  similes 
isthmos  et  similia  promontoria,  quod  non  temere  accidit.^ 

Item  Novus  et  Yetus  Orbis ;  in  eo  quodutrique  orbes  versus 

mode  of  deyelopment  of  their  tissues,  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  were  all  prima- 
Tily  formed  fh>m  cells.  The  evidence  in  favour  of  this  proposition  is  perluips  not  yet 
quite  complete. 

It  is  curious  that,  after  it  had  been  established  in  the  case  of  plants,  Sclileiden  con- 
ceived that  in  this  unity  of  original  structure  he  had  found  a  character  peculiar  to 
.vegetable  life,  so  that  the  analogy  between  plants  and  animals  seemed  to  be  taopalred 
by  the  discovery. 

'  **  Matura  infinfta  est,  sed  qui  symbola  anlmadverterit  omnia  intelliget,  licet  noo 
omnino,"  are  the  words  of  a  great  poet,  who  perhaps  also  is  entitled  to  be  called  a  great 
philosopher.  They  form  the  motto  of  one  of  the  happiest  illustrations  of  what  Bacon 
meant  by  inttantia  conformis, —  the  Parthenogenesis  of  Profoseor  Owen. 

'  A.  von  Humboldt  has  pointed  out  the  conformity  of  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  —  the  approximate  correspondence  between  the  projections  on  each  side  and 
the  recesses  on  the  other.  But  Bacon  apparently  compares  not  the  opposite  but  the 
corresponding  coasts  of  Africa  and  America.  C.  Concepdon  would  correspond  to 
C.  Negro ;  but  the  parallelism  is  not  very  close. 
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fieptentnones  lati  Boht  et  exporrecti^  versus  austnim  autem 
angosti  et  acuminati 

Item  Instantias  Conformes  nobilissinue  sunt  firigo^  intensa 
in  mediA  (quam  vocant)  aeris  regione,  et  ignes  acerrimi  qui 
saBpe  reperiuntur  erumpentes  ex  locis  subterraneis ;  quse  du» 
res  sunt  ultimitates  et  eztrema;  naturae  scilicet  Frigid!  versus 
ambitum  coeli,  et  naturae  Calidi  versus  viscera  terre ;  per  anti-* 
peristann/sive  rejectionem  naturss  contrarite. 

Postremo  autem  in  axiomatibus  scientiarum  notatu  digna 
est  Conformitaa  Instantiarum.  Yeluti  tropus  rlietoric»5  qui 
dicitur  Fneter  Expectatum>  eonfonnis  est  tropo  musicss,  qui 
vocatur  Dedinatio  Cadentias.  Similiter,  postulatum  mathema* 
ticum,  ut  quiB  eidem  tertio  (Bqualia  sunt  etiam  inter  se  sint 
aqvalia,  conforme  est  cum  fabrica  syllogismi  in  logica,  qui  imit 
ea  qu8B  conveniunt  in  medio.*  Denique  multum  utilis  est  in 
quamplurimis  sagacitas  quaedam  in  conquirendia  et  indagandi^ 
Conformitatibus  et  Similitudinibus  Fkysicis. 

XXVIII. 

Inter  Prasrogativas  Instantiarum,  ponemus  septimo  loco  Jn- 
itantias  Manodicas^ ;  quas  etiam  Irregulares  sive  Jleteroclitas 
(sumpto  vocabulo  a  grammaticis)  appellare  consuevimus.  Eae 
Bunt^  quae  ostendimt  corpora  in  concrete,  quae  videntur  esse 
extravagantia  et  quan  abrupta  in  natura,  et  minime  convenire 
cum  aliis  rebus  ejusdem  generis.  Etenim  Instantiae  Conformes 
sunt  similes  alterius,  at  Instantiaa  Monodicae  sunt  sui  simi- 
les. ITsus  vero  Instantiarum  Monodicarum  est  talis  qualis  est 
Instantiarum  Clandestinarum :  viz.  ad  evehendam  et  unien- 
dam  naturam  ad  invenienda  genera  sive  communes  naturas, 
limitandafl  postea  per  differentias  veras.  Neque  enim  desi-» 
stendum  ab  inquisitione  donee  proprietates  et  qualitates,  quas 
inveniuntur  in  btgusmodi  rebus  quae  possunt  censeri  pro  mira- 
culis  naturae,  reducantur  et  comprebendantur  sub  aliqua  Forma 

*  The  importance  of  the  parallel  here  suggested  was  ncTer  understood  unUl  the 
present  time,  because  the  language  of  mathematics  and  of  logic  has  hitherto  not  been 
such  as  to  permit  the  relation  between  them  to  be  recognised.  Mr.  Boole's  Law  of 
^Thought  contain  the  first  development  of  ideas  of  which  the  germ  Is  to  be  found  in 
Bacon  and  Lelbnits ;  to  the  latter  of  whom  the  fundamental  principle  that  in  logic 
a>»a  was  known  (▼.  Leibnits,  Philo:  Works,  by  Erdmann.  1840,  p.  idO>  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that»Bir.  Boole's  treatment  of  the  sul^ect  is  worthy  of  these  great 


.  Other  cacnluses  of  inference  (using  the  word  in  its  widest  sense),  besides  the  mathe* 
matical  and  the  logical,  yet  perhaps  remain  to  be  dereloped ;  but  this  is  a  sufcdect  on 
which  it  is  impossible  here  to  enter. 

'  MonadieaM.     Se^  note  8.  p.  165.  —/.  S. 
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sire  Lege  oerta;  at  irregularitas  sive  nngularitas  onmiB  re^ 
periatur  pendere  ab  aliqua  Forma  Communi ;  muaculum  vero 
illud  sit  tandem  eolummodo  in  differentiu  accnratU  et  gradti  et 
coQcursu  raro^  et  non  in  ipsa  specie ;  ubi  nunc  contemplatianes 
hominum  non  procedant  ultra  quam  ut  ponant  hnjnsmodi  res 
pro  socretiB  et  magnalibus  natur»,  et  tanqnam  incausabilibus, 
et  i»^  ezceptionibos  regularam  generalium* 

Exempla  Instantiarum  Monodicamm  sunt,  sol  et  luna,  inter 
astra ;  magnes,  inter  lapides ;  argentnm  -vivmn^  inter  metalla ; 
elephas^  inter  quadrupedes ;  sensus  veneris,  inter  genera  tactus ; 
odor  Tenaticus  in  canibus,  inter  genera  olfactns.  Etiani  S 
Htera  apud  grammaticos,  babetur  pro  Monodica;  6b  fiicilem 
compositionem  quam  sustinet  cum  coiisonaiitibas,  aliquando 
duplicibus,  aliquando  triplicibus;  quod  nulla  alia  litera  fiidt 
Plurimi  autem  fadendsB  sunt  bujusmodi  instanti» ;  quia  aeaunt 
et  viyificant  inquisitionem,  et  medentur  intellectui  depravato  a 
consuetudine  et  ab  iis  qu»  fiunt  plerunque. 

XXIX, 

Inter  PnerogatiTas  Instantiarum,  ponentus  loco  octavo  In' 
staniias  DemanUs  ;  errores  sciHoet  natum,  et  vaga,  ac  monstrat 
ubi  natura  declinat  et  deflectit  a  cursu  ordinario.  Diflfentnt 
enim  Errores  nature  ab  Instantiis  Monodicis  in  boc;  quod 
MonodicsD  sint  miracula  i^>ecierum^  at  Enores  sint  miraeula 
individuorunL  Similis  autem  fere  sunt  usus;  quia  reotifioant 
intellectum  adversua  consueta,  et  revdant  Formas  GMununes. 
Neque  enim  in  bis  etiam  desistendum  ab  inquisitione  donee 
inveniatur  causa  bujusmodi  dedinationis.  Yemntamen  causa 
ilia  non  exui|^  ad  Formam  aliquam  proprie,  sed  tantum  ad 
hUeniem  processum  ad  Formam.  Qui  enim  rias  uaturss  no- 
yerit,  is  de^tiones  etiam  &cilius  observabit  At  lursuSi  qui 
deyiationes  norerit,  is  accunatius  Tias  desoribet' 

Atque  in  illo  differunt  etiam  ab  Instantiis  Monodicis,  quod 
multo  magis  instruant  praxin  et  operatiyam.  Nam  novas 
species  generare  arduum  admodum  foret;  at  species  notas 
variare,  et  inde  rara  multa  ac  inusitata  producere,  minus  ar* 
duuuL  Facilis  autem  transitus  est  a  miraculis  mitur»  ad 
miracula  artis.  Si  enim  deprebendatur  semel  natura  in  varia^ 
tione  sua,  ejusque  ratio  manifesta  fuerit,  expeditum  erit  eo 
deducere  naturam   per    artem   quo  per    casum   aberraveriL 

>  See  Owen,  On  tk§  Natun  if  Limbtt  ^  M. 
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Neque  ftolom  eo,  sed  et  aliorsiim ;  cum  errores  ex  ima  parte 
monstrent  et  aperiant  viam  ad  errores  et  deflexiones  unde- 
4uaq[uei  Hie  vero  exemplis  non  est  opus,  propter  eonmdem 
copiaia«  Facienda  enim  est  congeries  siye  historia  naturalis 
partieularia  omnium  monstrorum  et  partuum  naturae  pro- 
di^osorum;  omnis  denique  novitatis  et  raritatis  et  inconsuetl 
in  natora.  Hoc  vero  faciendum  est  cum  severissimo  delectu, 
ttt  constet  fides*  Maxime  uitem  habenda  sunt  pro  suspectis 
que  pendent  quomodocunque  a  religione^  ut  prodigia  Livii: 
nee  minus,  quss  inveniuntur  in  scriptoribus  magiie  naturalis, 
autetiam  alchymiiB,  et  hujusmodi  hominibus ;  qui  tanquam  proci 
sunt  et  amatores  fabularum.  Sed  d^romenda  sunt  ilia  ex 
grttvi  et  fida  historia,  et  auditionibus  oertis. 

Inter  Prserogativas  Instantiarum,  pon^nus  loco  nono  Instan-' 
Has  Limitaneas;  quas  etiam  Participia  yocare  consueYimu& 
E«  vero  sunt,  que  exhibent  species  corporum  tales,  que  vi- 
dentur  esse  composite  ex  speciebus  duabus,  yel  Budimenta 
inter  speciem  unam  et  alteram.  He  vero  Instantie  inter 
TiMtantias  Menodicas  eave  Heteroditae  recte  numerari  possunt : 
sunt  ^lim  in  universitate  rerum  rare  et  extraordinarie.  Sed 
tamen  ob  dignitatem  seorsim  tractande  et  ponende  sunt; 
optUme  enim  indicant  compositionem  et  fabricam  reruns  et  in- 
nuunt  eaasas  numeri  et  qualitalas  q)edieruai  ordinariarum  in 
universo,  et  deducunt  intellectnm  ab  eo  quod  est,  ad  id  quod 
esse  potest. 

Hamm  exempla  sunt,  muscns,  inter,  putredinem  et  {dantam; 
comete  nonnuUi,  inter  Stellas  et  meteora  ignita ;  pisces  volantes, 
inter  aves  et  pieces ;  vespertaliones,  inter  aves  et  quadrupedes ; 
etiam 

"  Slmia  quain  slmilis  turpiBBima  bestia  nabis ; "  ^ 

et  partus  animalium  biformes  et  commisti  ex  speciebus  diversis^ 
et  similia. 

XXXI. 

Inter  Prssrogalivas  Instantiarum  ponemus  decimo  loco  /it- 
ftantias  Potestatis,  sive  Fascium  (sumpto  vocabulo  ab  insignibus 
imperii),  quas  etiam  Ingeniaj  sive  Manns  Hominis  appellare 
consuevimus.  Ee  sunt  opera  maxime  nobilia  et  perfecta,  et 
tanquam  ultima  in  unaquaque  arte.     Cum  enim  lioc  agatur 

>  Enniui,  %uotad  i>y  Cicero. 
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prsBcipue  ui  natnra  pareat  rebus  et  commodis  bmnanis;  con-» 
Bentaneum  est  prorsus,  ut  opera  qu»  jampridem  in  potestate 
bominis  fuerunt  (quasi  provincias  antea  occupatsB  et  subactae) 
notentur  et  numerentur ;  prsesertun  ea  quse  sunt  maxima  enu- 
cleata  et  perfecta ;  propterea  quod  ab  istb  prodiyior  et  magis 
in  propinquo  sit  transitus  ad  nova  et  bactenus  non  inventa.  Si 
quis  enim  ab  borum  contemplatione  attenta  propositum  acriter 
et  strenue  urgere  velit,  fiet  certe  ut  aut  producat  ilia  pauIo 
longius,  aut  deflectat  ilia  ad  aliquid  quod  finilimum  est^  aut 
etiam  applicet  et  transferat  ilia  ad  usum  aliquem  nobiliorem. 

Neque  hie  finis.  Yerum  quemadmodum  ab  operibus  natural 
raris  et  inconsuetis  erigitur  intellectus  et  elevatur  ad  inquirendas 
et  inveniendas  Formas  quae  etiam  illorum  sunt  capaces^  ita 
etiam  in  operibus  artis  egregiis  et  admirandis  boo  usu-yenit ; 
idque  multo  magis ;  quia  modus  efficiendi  et  operandi  bujusmodi 
miracula  artis  manifestus  ut  plurimum  est^  cum  plerunque  in 
miraculis  natural  sit  magis .  obscurus.  Attamen  in  bis  ipsis 
cautio.est  adbibenda  vel  maxime^  ne  deprimant  scilicet  intel- 
leotum  et  eum  quasi  bumo  affigant. 

Periculum  enim  est,  ne  per  bujusmodi  opera  artis,  quas  vi* 
dentur  velut  summitates  quaedam  et  fastigia  industriae  bumanas, 
reddatur  intellectus  attonitus  et  ligatus  et  quasi  maleficiatus 
quoad  ilia,  ita  ut  cum  aliis  consuescere  non  possit,  sed  cogitet 
nihil  ejus  generis  fieri  posse  nisi  eadem  via  qua  ilia  efTecta  sunt, 
accedente  tantummodo  diligentia  majore  et  prasparatione  magis 
accurata. 

Contra  illud  ponendum  est  pro  certo:  yias  et  modos  effi- 
ciendi res  et  opera  quas  adhuc  reperta  sunt  et  notata,  res  esse 
plerunque  pauperculas ;  atque  omnem  potentiam  majorem  pen- 
dere  et  ordine  derivari  a  fontibus  Formarum,  quarum  nulla 
adhuc  inventa  est. 

Itaque  (ut  alibi  diximus)^  qui  de  macbinis  et  arietibus,  quales 
erant  apud  veteres,  cogitasset,  licet  hoc  fecisset  obnixe  atque 
aetatem  in  eo  consumpsisset,  nunquam  tamen  incidisset  in  in- 
ventum  tormentorum  igneorum  operantium  per  pulverem  py- 
riunu  Neque  rursus,  qui  in  lanificiis  et  serico  vegetabUi 
obseryationem  suam  et  meditationem  collocasset,  tmquam  per 
ea  reperisset  naturam  yermis  aut  serici  bombjcini. 

Quocirca  omnia  inventa  quae  censeri  possunt  magis  nobilia. 

. '  I.  §  I09. 
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{si  aniimim  advertas)  in  lucem  prodiere  nuUo  modo  per  pusillas 
•enucleationes  et  extensiones  artium;  sed  omnino  per  caeum. 
Nihil  autem  reprsesentat  ^  aut  anticipat  casum  (cujus  mos  est  ut 
tantum  per  longa  ssecula  operetur)  prseter  inventionein  For- 
jnamnu 

Exempla  autem  hujuBmodi  instaotiarum  particularia  nihil 
x>piis  est  adducere^  propter  copiam  eorundenu  Nam  hoc  omnino 
agendum ;  ut  yisitentur  et  penitus  introspiciantur  omnes  artes 
mechanieaBy  atque  liberates  etiam  (quatenus  ad  opera),  atque 
inde  facienda  est  congeries  sive  historia  particularism  tanquam 
magnalium  et  operum  magistralium  et  maxime  perfectorum 
in  unaquaque  ipsarum,  una  cum  modis  effectionis  sive  opera- 
tionis. 

Neque  tamen  astringimus  diligentiam,  quas  adhibenda  est  in 
hujusmodi  collecta,  ad  ea  qusB  censentur  pro  magisteriis  et 
arcanis  alicujus  artis  tantum,  atque  moyent  admirationem.  Ad- 
miratio  enim  proles  est  raritatis;  siquidem  rara,  licet  in  genere 
sint  ex  yulgatis  naturis,  tamen  admirationem  pariunt. 

At  contra,  quas  revera  admirationi  esse  debent  propter  dis- 
crepantiain  qusB  inest  illis  in  specie  collatis  ad  alias  species, 
tamen  si  in  usu  familiari  praesto  sint  leviter  notantur.  Debent 
autem  notari  Monodica  artis,  non  minus  quam  Monodica  na- 
tures; de  quibus  antea  diximus.'  Atque  quemadmodum  in 
Monodicis  naturse  posuimus  solem,  lunam,  magnetem,  et  similia, 
quae  re  vulgatissima  stmt  sed  natura  tamen  fere  singulari: 
idem  et  de  Monodicis  artis  faciendum  est. 

Exempli  gratia ;  Instantia  Monodica  artis  est  papyrus ;  res 
admodum  vulgata.  At  si  diligenter  animum  advertas,  materiae 
artificiflles  aut  plane  textiles  sunt  per  fila  directa  et  transversa; 
qualia  sunt  pannus  sericus,  aut  laneus,  et  linteus,  et  hujus- 
modi; aut  coagmentantur  ex  succis  concretis;  qualia  sunt 
later,  aut  argilla  figularis,  aut  vitrum,  aut  esmalta,  aut  fOTceU 
lana,  et  similia;  quad  si  bene  uniantur  splendent,  sin  minus,  in- 
durantur  certe,  sed  non  splendent.  Attamen  omnia  talia,  quas 
fiunt  ex  succis  concretis,  sunt  fragilia,  nee  ullo  modo  haerentia 
et  tenacia.  At  contra,  papyrus  est  corpus  tenax,  quod  scindi  et 
lacerari  possit;  ita  ut  imitetur  et  fere  aemuletur  pellem  sive 
meinbranam  alicigus  animalis,  aut  folium  alicujus  vegetabilis,  et 
hujusmodi  opificia  naturae.     Nam  neque  fragilis  est,  ut  vitrum : 

>  See  note,  p.  20&  >  H.  §  2a^ 
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neque  textilis^  ut  pannus;  aed  habet  fibras  certe^  non  fila 
distmeta,  omnino  ad  modum  mateiiarum  nataralium ;  ut  inter 
artificialea  materias  vix  inTeniatar  gimile  aliquod,  sed  sit  plane 
Monodicum.^  Atque  prsoferenda  sane  aunt  in  artifioialibaB  ea 
quaB  maxime  accednnt  ad  imitationem  naturas,  aut  e  contrario 
earn  potenter  regnnt  et  invertanl 

Rursus^  inter  Ingenia  et  Manna  Hominia^  non  prorsna  con* 
temnenda  aunt  prsMligi®  et  jocularia.  Nonnulla  enim  ex  iatia, 
licet  mnt  uau  leyia  et  ludicra^  tamen  informatione  valida  eaae 
poaaunt* 

Poatremo^  neque  omnino  omittenda  aunt  auperatilaoaa^  et 
(prout  Tocabulum  aensu  vulgari  acdpitur)  magica.  Licet  enim 
hujuamodi  rea  aint  in  immensum  obrutae  grand!  mole  menda^ 
ciorum  et  fabularum,  tamen  inapiciendum  pauliaper  ai  forte 
Bubeit  et  lateat  in  aliquibua  eamm  aliqua  operatio  natoralia;  ut 
in  fascino,  et  fbrtificatione  imaginationia^  et  conaenau  reram 
ad  diatana^  et  tranamiaaione  impreaaionum  a  apiritu  ad  apiritum 
non  minus  quam  a  corpore  ad  corpua^  et  aimilihufl, 

XXXIL 

Ex  iis  quad  ante  dicta  aunt,  patet  quod  quinque  ilia  inatan« 
tiamm  genera  de  quibua  diximua  (viz.  Inaiantiarum  Confor- 
mium,  Inatantiarum  Monodicarum,  Inatantiarum  "Deviantium, 
Inataniiarum  Limitaaearum,  InataDtiarum  Poteatatis)  non  de- 
beant  reaervJBuri  donee  inquiratur  natura  aliqua  certa  (quemad*- 
modnm  inatantise  reUquas,  quaa  primo  loco  proposuimua,  nee 
non  plurimaB  ex  iia  quaa  aequentur,  reaervari  debent);  aed 
siatim  jam  ab  initio  facienda  eat  eamm  collection  tanquam 
hiatoria  quasdam  particularia ;  eo  quod  digerant  ea  quae  ingrfr* 
diuntur  tntellectum,  et  corrigant  pravam  complexionem  intel-^ 
lectua  ipaiuBy  quern  omnino  neceaae  eat  imbui  cit  infici  et 
demum  perverti  ao  diatorqueri  ab  incuraibua  quotidlania  et  con* 
suetia. 

Itaqne  adhibendaB  aunt  eaa  inatantia»  tanquam  prsBpamtiTum 
aliquod,  ad  reotifioandum  et  expurgandum  intellectunL  Quio- 
quid  enim  abducit  intellectum  a  conauetia  asquat  et  complanat 
aream  ejus  ad  recipiendum  lumen  aiccum  et  purum  nodonum 
▼erarum. 

Qiun  etiom  hujuamodi  inatentim  atemunt  et  pneatmunt  viam 

^  It  If  cnrloiu  that  Bacon  should  not  ha?t  remarked  that  all  tlie  qualities  here 
mentioned  belong  to  frit  as  well  as  to  paper. 
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ad  operativam ;  nt  suo  loco  dicemtis,  quando  de  DeducHonibus 
fid  Praxin  senno  ent 

XXXIII. 

Inter  Pnerogstivas  Instantiamm  ponemns  loco  undedmo  Jit* 
stantioM  CamUaiuSf  atqne  Hostiles  ;  quae  etiam  Instantias  Pro^ 
pontionum  Fixarum  appellare  consueyimna.  E»  sunt  instantue, 
quae  exhibent  aUqnod  corpus  sire  concretum  tale^  in  quo  natura 
mquisita  perpetno  sequatur  tanquam  comes  quidam  indiyiduus ; 
aut  contra^  in  quo  natura  inquisita  perpetuo  fiigiat  atque  ex 
conutatu  excludatur,  ut  hostis  et  inimicus.  Nam  ex  hujusmodi 
instanliia  formantur  propositiones  certe  et  universaleB,  aut 
affirmatiTs  aut  negatiTtt;  in  quibus  subjectum  erit  tale  corpus 
in  concreto^  prsdicatum  vero  natura  ipsa  inquirita.  Etenim 
propoeiliones  particulares  omnino  JixiB  non  sunt,  ubi  scilicet 
natura  inquisita  reperitur  in  aliquo  concrete  fluxa  et  mobilise 
yiz.  aocedens  sive  acquisita,  aut  mrsus  recedens  sive  depoeita. 
Quodrca  particulares  propositiones  non  habent  ProrogaliTam 
aliquam  majorem,  nin  tantum  in  casu  Migrationis,  de  quo  antea 
dictum  est  Et  nihilominus,  etiam  particulares  iUb  propo* 
sitiones  oomparate  et  coUatte  cum  universalibus  multnm 
juvant;  ut  suo  loco  dicetur.  Neque  tamen,  etiam  in  uni^ersa* 
libus  istis  propositionibus  exactam  aut  absolutam  aflhrmationem 
yel  abnegationem  requirimus.  Sufficit  enim  ad  id  quod  agitur 
etiamsi  ezceptionem  nonnullam  singularem  aut  raram  pai* 
tiantur. 

Usus  autem  Instantiamm  Comitatiis  est  ad  angustiandam 
Affiimativam  Forma.  Quemadmodum  enim  in  Instantiis  Mi- 
grantibus  angustiator  Affirmativa  FormsB  ;  vis.  ut  necessario 
pooi  debeat  Forma  rei  esse  aliquid  quod  per  actum  ilium  AG- 
grationis  inditur  aut  destmitur ;  ita  etiam  in  Instantiis  Comi-» 
tatus  angustiatur  Affirmativa  Forms ;  ut  necessario  poni  debeat 
Forma  rei  ease  aliquid  quod  talem  concretionem  corporis  sub* 
ingrediatur,  aut  contra  ab  eadem  abhorreat;  ut  qui  bene  norit 
constitutionem  aut  echematisnuun  bujusmodi  corporis  non  longe 
abfuerit  ab  extrabenda  in  lucem  Forma  natursB  inquisit®. 

Exempli  gratia;  sit  natura  inquisita  Calidum.  Instantia 
Conutatus  est  flamma.  Etenim  in  aqua,  aSre,  k^ide,  metallo, 
et  alns  quamplurimis,  calor  est  mobilis,  et  accedere  potest  et 
recedere ;  at  omnis  flamma  est  calida,  ita  ut  calor  in  concretione 
fl<wiTn«  perpetuo  sequatur.  At  Instantia  Hostifis  Calidi  nulla 
reperitur  apud  nos.    Nam  de  yisceribus  terrs  nihil  constat  ad 
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«ensiiln ;  oei  eoium  oorponim  quae  nobis  notsi  sunt  nulla  prorsus 
est  concretio  qusB  non  est  susceptibilis  caloris. 

At  rursus^  sit  natura  inquisita  Consistens.  Instantia  Hosti- 
iis  est'aei*.  Etenim  metallum  potest  fluere^  potest  consistere; 
similiter  vitrum ;  etiam  aqua  potest  consistere^  cum  conglaciatur: 
M  impossibile  est  ut  aer  unquam  consistat^  aut  exuat  fiuorem, 

y  erum  de  instantiis  hujusmodi  Propositionum  Fizarum  super- 
sunt  duo  monita^  quss  utilia  sunt  ad  id  quod  agitur.  Primum, 
ut  si  defuerit  plane  universalis  Affirmativa  aut  Negatiya,  illud 
ipsum  diligenter  notetur  tanquam  non-ens;  sicut  fecimus  de 
CalidOj  ubi  universalis  Negativa  (quatenus  ad  entia  qu»  ad 
nostram  notitiam  pervenerint)  in  rerum  natura  deest.  Similiter, 
si  natura  inquisita  sit  Sternum  aut  Incorruplibile,  deest 
Affirmatiya  universalis  hie  apud  nos.  Neque  enim  prsedicari 
potest  Sternum  aut  Incorruptibile  de  aliquo  corpore  eorum 
quse  infra  coelestia  sunt,  aut  supra  interiora  terrse*  Alterum 
monitum  est,  ut  propositionibus  universalibus,  tarn  affirmativis 
quam  negativis,  de  aliquo  concreto,  subjungantur  simul  ea  con- 
creta  quae  proxime  videntur  accedere  ad  id  quod  est  ex  non- 
entibus ;  ut  in  calore,  flammse  moUissimse  et  minimum  adurentes; 
in  incorruptibili,  aurum,  quod.proxime  acoedit.  Omnia  enim 
ista  indicant  terminos  natursD  inter  ens  et  non-ens ;  et  fitdunt 
ad  circumscriptiones  Formarum,  ne  gliscant  et  vagentur  extra 
conditiones  materiie. 

XXXIV. 

Inter  Pra&rogativas  Instantiarum,  ponemus  loco  duodecimo 
ipsas  illas  Insiantias  Siibfunctivcts,  de  quibus  in  superiori 
aphorismo  diximus;  quas  etiam  Instantuis  UltimitaUg  sive 
Termini  appellare  consuevimus.  Neque  enim  hujusmodi  in- 
stantisB  utiles  sunt  tantum,  quatenus  subjunguntur  propositio- 
nibus fixis;  yerum  etiam  per  se,  et  in  proprietate  sua*  In- 
dicant enim  non  obscure  veras  secliones  naturse,  et  mensuras 
rerum,  et  illud  Quousqtie  natura  quid  faciat  et  ferat,  et  delude 
transitus  natur»  ad  aliud.  Talia  sunt,  aurum,  in  pondere; 
ferrum,  in  duritie;  cete,  in  quantitate  animalium;  canis,  in 
odore ;  inflammatio  pulveris  pyrii,  in  expahsione  celeri ;  et  alia 
id  genus.  Keo  minus  exhibenda  sunt  ea  quas  sunt  ultima 
gradu  infimo,  quam  qu»  supremo ;  ut  spiritus  vini,  in  pondere ' ; 

'  Altbougli  precise  dlrectioDt  finr  making  ether  were  given  by  ValeriiiB  Cordus  in 
1644,  yet  it  If  mid  to  have  remained  unnoticed  until  it  wb«  rediscovered  in  the 
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berictim,  in  mollitie ;  vermlculi  cvtss^  in  quantitate  animalium ; 
etcetera. 

XXXV. 

Inter  Prserogativas  Instantiaram,  ponemus  loco  decimo  tertio 
IfutanticLS  Foederis  sive  Unionis.  Eas  sunt,  qu83  confundunt  et 
adunant  naturas  quae  existimantur  esse  heterogeneae^  et  pro 
tallbus  notantur  et  signantur  per  divisiones  receptas. 

At  Instantiae  Foederis  ostendunt  operationes  et  effectus  quad 
deputantur  alicui  ex  illis  heterogeneis  ut  propria,  competere 
etiam  aliis  ex  heterogeneis;  ut  convincatur  ista  heterogenia 
(quad  in  opinione  est)  vera  non  esse  aut  ejsentialis,  sed  nil  aliud 
esse  quam  modificatio  naturae  communis.  Optimi  itaque  sunt 
usus  ad  elevandum  et  evehendum  intellectum  a  differentiis  ad 
genera;  et  ad  toUendum  larvas  et  simulachra  rerum,  prout 
oocurrunt  et  prodeunt  personatas  in  substantiis  concretis. 

Exempli  gratia:  sit  natura  inquisita  Calidum.  Omnlno 
videtur  esse^diyisio  solennis  et  authentica  quod  sint  tria  genera 
caloris;  viz.  calor  ccelestium,  calor  animalium,  et  calor  ignis; 
quodque  isti  calores  (prassertim  unus  ex  illis  comparatus  ad 
reliquos  duos)  sint  ipsa  essentia  et  specie,  siye  natura  specifica^ 
differentes  et  plane  heterogenei ;  quandoquidem  calor  coelestium 
et  anliYiftliTiTn  generet  et  foveat,  at  calor  ignis  contra  corrumpat 
^t  destruat.  Est  itaque  Instantia  Foederis  experimentum  illud 
satis  Yulgatum,  cum  recipitur  ramus  aliquis  vitis  intra  domum 
ubi  sit  focus  assiduus,  ex  quo  maturescimt  uvao  etiam  mense 
integro  citius  quam  foras ;  ita  ut  maturatio  fructus  etiam  pen* 
dentis  super  arborem  fieri  possit  scilicet  ab  igne,  cum  boo 
ipsnm  videatur  esse  opus  proprium  solis.^     Itaque  ab  hoc  initio 

elgbteeotfa  oentiuy.  Bacoii*8  want  of  aoqiulntance  with  It,  Implied  1q  this  and  other 
passages,  is  fherefore  not  surprising. 

^  The  regular  use  of  artificial  heat  in  green-houses  and  conservatories  was  not 
known  in  Bacon's  time,  in  the  Maistm  Champitret  an  encjclopsdia  of  gardening 
and  agriculture  published  in  1607,  nothing  is  said  of  it;  nor  is  there  anything  on  the 
sul^ect  in  the  writings  of  Porta,  though  in  his  Nat,  Mag.  he  has  spoken  of  various 
modes  of  accelerathig  the  growth  of  fruits  and  flowers.  In  the  S^lva  Syharuim{^\2.)^ 
however,  Bacon  speaks  of  housing  hot^country  plants  to  save  them,  and,  in  the  E$iay 
on  Gardens,  of  stoving  myrtles.  The  idea  of  what  are  now  called  green-houses  was 
Introduced  into  England  from  Holland  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The 
orangery  at  Heidelberg,  formed,  I  believe,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Is  said  to  be  the  eariiest  conservatory  on  record. 

It  is  related  that  Albertus  Magnus,  entertaining  the  emperor  at  Ck)1ogne  during  the 
winter,  selected  for  the  place  of  entertainment  the  garden  of  his  monastery.  Every- 
thing was  covered  with  snow,  and  the  guests  were  much  inclined  to  be  dLscontented ; 
but  when  the  feast  began,  the  snow  cleared  away ;  the  trees  put  forth,  first  leaves, 
then  blossoms,  then  fruit;  and  the  climate  became  that  of  summer.  This  glorious 
summer,  which  had  thus  abruptly  succeeded  to  the  winter  of  their  discontent,  h&sted 
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facile  insurgit  intellectus,  repndiata  heterogenia  essentiall,  ad 
inquirendum  quas  8int  differentiae  ilke  quae  revera  reperiuntnr 
inter  calorem  solis  et  ignis^  ex  quibus  fit  ut  eorum  operationee 
sint  tarn  dissimiles,  utcunque  illi  ipsi  participent  ex  natura 
communi. 

.  Quas  differentias  reperientur  quatuor ;  viz.  primo  quod  calor 
Bolis  respectu  caloris  ignis  sit  gradu  longe  clementior  et  lenior ; 
secundoy  quod  sit  (praesertim  ut  defeitur  ad  nos  per  aerem) 
qualitate  multo  humidior ;  tertio  (quod  caput  rei  est)  quod  sit 
summe  inaequalis^  atque  accedens  et  auctus^  et  deinceps  recedens 
et  diminutus;  id  quod  maxime  confert  ad  generationem  cor* 
porum.  Kecte  enim  asseruit  Aristoteles^  causam  principalem 
generationum  et  corruptionum  quas  fiunt  hie  apud  nos  in 
Buperficie  terras,  esse  yiam  obliquam  solis  per  zodiacum ;  unde 
calor  solis^  partim  per  vicisatudines  diei  et  noctb,  partim  per 
successiones  a&statis  et  hyemis^  evadit  miris  modis  ina^qualis. 
Neque  tamen  desinit  ille  vir  id  quod  ab  eo  recte  inventum 
fuit  statim  corrumpere  et  depravare.  Nam  ut  arbiter  scilicet 
naturae  (quod  illi  in  more  est)  valde  magistraliter  assignat 
causam  generationis  accessui  solis^  causam  autem  oorruptionis 
recessui ;  cum  utraque  res  (accessus  videlicet  solis  et  recessus) 
non  respective,  sed  quasi  indifferenter,  praebeat  causam  tarn 
generationiquamcorruptioni;  quandoquidem  inaequalitas  caloris 
generationi  et  corruptioni  rerum^  aequalitas  conservationi  tantum  ^ 
ministret.  Est  et  quarta  differentia  inter  calorem  solis  et  ignis, 
magni  prorsus  momenti ;  viz.  quod  sol  operationes  suas  insinuet 
per  longa  temporis  spada^ubi  operationes  ignis  (urgente  hominum 
impatientia)  per  breviora  intervalla  ad  exitum  perducantur. 
Quod  si  quis  id  sedulo  agat>  ut  calorem  ignis  attemperet  et 
reducat  ad  gradtun  moderatiorem  et  leniorem  (quod  multis 
modis  &cile  fit),  deinde  etiam  inspergat  et  admisceat  nonnul- 
1am  humiditatem,  maxime  autem  si  imitetur  calorem  solis  in 
inaequalitate,  postremo  si  moram  patienter  toleret  (non  certe 
earn  quae  sit  proportionata  operibus  solis,  sed  largiorem  quam 
homines  adhibere  solent  in  operibus  ignis),  is  facile  missam 
faciet  heterogeniam  illam  caloris,  et  vel  tentabit  vel  exaequabit 
vel  in  aliquibus  vincet  opera  solis,  per  calorem  ignis.     Similia 

only  ttll  the  conclusion  of  the  feast,  when  everything  resumed  its  fonner  aspect 
It  would  be  a  ftnciful  explanation,  and  I  know  not  whether  it  has  ever  been  suggested, 
to  say  that  Albertus  Magnus  really  entertained  the  emperor  in  a  consenratory,  and 
only  led  his  guests  through  the  garden.  See,  for  the  story,  Grimm*B  Deutsche  Sagen 
*  Meteoroiogia,  1.  14. 
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Instontia  Fcederis  est  resagcitatio  papilionum  ex  frigore  stupen- 
tium  et  tanquam  emortuamm^  per  exiguum  teporem  ignis ;  ut 
fkcile  cemas  non  magis  negatum  esse  igni  vivificare  animantia 
quam  maturare  vegetabilia.  Etiam  inyentum  illud  celebre 
Fracastorii  de  sartagine  acriter  calefacta^  qua  circundant  medici 
capita  apoplecticomm  desperatorum^  expandit  manifeste  spiri- 
tus  animates  ab  hmnoribus  et  obstructionibus  cerebri  compres- 
808  et  quasi  extinctos^  illosque  ad  motum  excitat^  non  aliter 
quam  ignis  operatur  in  aquam  aut  aerem,  et  tamen  per  conse- 
quens  vivificat.  Etiam  ova  aliquando  excluduntur  per  calorem 
ignis^  id  quod  prorsu^  imitatur  calorem  animalem ;  et  complura 
ejusmodi ;  ut  nemo  dubitare  possit  quin  calor  ignis  in  multis 
subjectis  modificari  possit  ad  imaginem  caloris  coelestiimi  et 
onimalium.' 

Similiter  sint  naturse  inquisitte  Motus  et  Quies.  Yidetur 
esse  divisio  solennis  atque  ex  intima  philosophia,  quod  corpora 
naturalia  vel  rotent^  vel  ferantur  recta^  vel  stent  sive  quiescant. 
Aut  enim  est  motus  sine  termino,  aut  static  in  termino^  aut 
latio  ad  terminum.  At  motus  ille  perennis  rotationis  videtur 
esse  coelestium  proprius;  statio  sive  quies  videtur  competere 
globo  ipsi  terras;  at  corpora  caetera  (gravia  quae  vocant  et 
levia,  extra  loca  scilicet  connaturalitatis  suas  sita)  feruntur 
recta  ad  massas  sire  congregationes  similium;  leria  sursum, 
versus  ambitum  coeli ;  gravia  deorsum,  versus  terram.  Atque 
ista  pulchra  dictu  sunt 

At  Instantia  Foederis  est  cometa  aliquis  bumilior ;  qui  ciun 
sit  longe  infra  coelum,  tamen  rotat.  Atque  commentum  Ari-* 
stotelis^  de  alligatione  sive  sequacitate  cometae  ad  astrum  ali- 
quod  jampridem  explosum  est ;  non  tantum  quia  ratio  ejus  non 
est  probabilis,  sed  propter  experientiam  manifestam  discursus 
et  irregularis  motus  cometarum  per  varia  loca  coelL 

At  rursus  alia  Instantia  Foederis  circa  hoc  subjectum  est 

*  It  b  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Fncastorius,  that  when  dying  of  apoplexy,  and 
speechless,  he  made  signs  for  the  application  of  a  cucurbita  (or  cupping-vessel)  to  his 
head,  remembering  the  remarkable  cure  which  he  had  effected  in  the  case  of  a  nun  at 
Verona.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  "  dry  cvpping,"  as  it  is  called,  acts 
simply  by  partially  removing  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere :  the  heat  applied  to  the 
vessel  has  no  other  effect  than  that  of  rarefying  the  air  it  contains. 

'  Bacon's  r^ectlon  of  the  essential  heterogeneity  of  the  three  species  of  heat  is  appa- 
rently taken  tnm  Teleslus,  De  Rentm  Nat.  vL  20.  Telesiua  remarks,  as  Bacon 
does,  that  eggs  may  be  batched,  and  insects  apparently  dead  restored  to  life,  by  means 
ofaruaeialheat 

•  MeteorOL  t  4. 
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motus  aerifl ;  qui  intra  tropicos  (ubi  circuli  rotatioms  sunt  mo- 
jores)  videtur  et  ipse  rotare  ab  oriente  in  occidentem. 

Et  alia  rursus  instantia  foret  fiuxus  et  refluxus  maris,  a 
modo  aqu»  ipsse  deprehendantur  ferri  motu  rotationis  (lioet 
tardo  et  evanido)  ab  oriente  in  occidentem;  ita  tamen  ut  bis 
in  die  repercutiantur.  Itaque,  si  base  ita  se  habeant,  mani- 
festum  est  motum  istum  rotationis  non  terminari  in  codesti- 
bus,  sed  communicari  aeri  et  aqu». 

Etiam  ista  proprietas  levium,  nimirum  ut  ferantur  suisum, 
yacillat  nonnihiL  Atque  in  hoc  sumi  potest  pro  Instantia 
Foederis  bulla  aqusB.  Si  enim  aer  fuerit  subter  aquam,  ascendiit 
rapide  versus  superficiem  aquae,  per  motum  ilium  plagae  (quam 
Yocat  Democritus)  per  quam  aqua  descendens  percutit  et  attoUit 
aerem  sursum ;  non  autem  per  contentionem  aut  nixum  aeris 
ipsius.  Atqui  ubi  ad  superficiem  ipsam  aqu»  ventum  fuerit, 
tum  cohibetur  aer  ab  ulteriore  ascensu,  per  levem  resistentiam 
quam  reperit  in  aqua,  non  statim  tolerante  se  discontinuari : 
ita  ut  exilis  admodum  sit  appetitus  aeris  ad  superionu 

Similiter  sit  natura  inquisita  Pondus.  Est  plane  divisio 
recepta,  ut  densa  et  solida  ferantur  versus  centrum  terrse,  rara 
autem  et  tenuia  versus  ambitum  coeli;  tanquam  ad  loca  sua 
propria.  Atque  loca  quod  attinet,  (licet  in  scholis  bujusmodi 
res  valeant)  plane  inepta  et  puerilis  cogitatio  est,  locum  aliquid 
posse.  Itaque  nugantur  philosophi  cum  dicant  quod,  si  per- 
forata esset  terra,  corpora  gravia  se  sisterent  quando  ventum 
esset  ad  centrum.  Esset  enim  certe  virtuosum  plane  et  efficax 
genus  nihili,  aut  puncti  mathematici,  quod  aut  alia  afficeret, 
aut  rursus  quod  alia  appeterent :  corpus  enim  non  nisi  a  cor«- 
pore  patitur.  Yerum  iste  appetitus  ascendendi  et  descendendi 
aut  est  in  schematismo  corporis  quod  movetur,  aut  in  sym- 
pathia  sive  consensu  cum  alio  corpore.  Quod  si  inveniatur 
aliquod  corpus  densum  et  solidum,  quod  nihilominus  non  fe- 
ratur  ad  terram,  confimditur  bujusmodi  divisio.  At  A  recipiatnr 
opinio  Gilberti,  quod  magnetica  vis  terras  ad  alliciendum  gravia 
non  extendatur  ultra  orbem  virtutis  susd  (qusd  operatur  sem- 
per ad  distantiam  certam,  et  non  ultra)  ^  hooque  per  aliquam 


>  In  Gilbert's  philotophy,  tbe  earth's  magnetic  action  is  not  distinguished  from 
gravity.  Thus  he  sajrs :  **  Partes  vero  prlmarlonim  globorom  integris  alUgate  sunt,  in 
iUot  natural!  desiderio  incumbunt ....  Non  autem  est  appetitus  aut  Indinatio  ad 
locum,  aut  spatium,  aut  terminum ;  sed  ad  corpus,  ad  fontem,  ad  matrem,  ad  prlnci- 
plum  uU  uniuntur,  conseryantur,  et  a  periculis  Tags  partes  reTocat«  quiescunt  <»nnesL 
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Instantiam  verificetur^  ea  demum  erit  Instantia  Foederis  circa 
hoc  subjectum.  Neque  tamen  occurrit  impraBsentiarum  aliqua 
instantia  super  hoc  certa  et  manifesta.  Proxime  yidentur 
accedere  cataractae  coeli,  quas  in  navigationibus  per  Oceanum 
Atlanticum  versus  Indias  utrasqne  saepe  conspiciuntur.  Tanta 
enim  videtur  esse  vis  et  moles  aquarum  quas  per  hujusmodi 
cataractas  subito  efiunditur,  ut  yideatur  collectio  aquarum 
fuisse  ante  facta^  atque  in  his  locis  hassisse  et  mansisse;  et 
postea  potiils  per  causam  violentam  dejecta  et  detrusa  esse, 
quam  naturali  motu  gravitatb  cecidisse ;  adeo  ut  oonjici  possit^ 
corpoream  molem  densatn  atque  compactam  in  magna  distantia 
a  teifra  fore  pensilem  tanquam  terram  ipsam^  nee  casuram 
nisi  dejiciatur.  Yerum  de  hoc  nil  certi  affirmamus.  Interim 
in  hoc  et  in  multis  aliis  facile  apparebit^  quam  inopes  simus 
historian  natundis  ;  cum  loco  instantiarum  certarum  nonnun- 
quam  suppositiones  afferre  pro  exemplis  cogamur. 

Similiter  sit  natura  inquisita  Discursus  Ingenii.  Videtur 
omnino  divisio  vera,  rationis  humanas  et  solertias  brutorum. 
Attamen  sunt  nonnuUae  instantiae  actionum  quas  eduntur  a 
bmtis,  per  quas  yidentur  etiam  bruta  quasi  syllogizare;  ut 
memoriae  proditum  est  de  conro^  qui  per  magnas  siccitates 
fere  enectus  siti  conspexit  aquam'in  trunco  cavo  arboris;  at- 
que cum  non  daretur  ei  intrare  propter  angustias,  non  cessavit 
jacere  multos  lapillos,  per  quos  surgeret  et  ascenderet  aqua  ut 
bibere  posset ;  quod  postea  cessit  in  proverbium. 

Similiter  sit  natura  inquisita  Yisibile.  Videtur  omnino 
esse  divisio  vera  et  certa,  lucis,  quae  est  visibile  originale  et 
primam.  copiam  facit  visui,  et  coloris,  qui  est  yisibile  secun- 
darium  et  sine  luce  non  cemitur,  ita  ut  yideatur  nil  aliud  esse 
quam  imago  aut  modificatio  lucis.^  Attamen  ex  utraque  parte 
circa  hoc  yidentur  esse  Instantiae   Foederis;    scilicet,  nix  in 

Ita  tellus  alliclt  roagnetica  omnia,  turn  alia  omnia  in  quibos  vIb  magnetica  primaria 
desiJt  materia^  ratlone ;  quae  Inclinatio  in  terrenis  gravitas  dicitur.*'  —  De  Mundo, 
il.  c.  8.  Again,  that  the  magnetic  acdon  of  the  earth  or  of  a  magnet  Is  confined  to  a 
definite  orb  appears  fix>m  a  variety  of  passages.  See  De  Moffnete,  IL  c.  7.,  and  the 
definitions  prefixed  to  this  worlE.  Gilbert  distinguished  between  the  "  orb  of  ?irtue,** 
which  includes  the  whole  space  through  which  any  magnetic  action  extends,  and  the 
•*  orb  of  coition,**  which  is  «*  totum  illud  spatium  per  quod  minimum  magneticnm  per 
magnetem  movetur.**  He  asserts  that  the  orb  of  the  magnetic  virtue  extends  to  the 
moon,  and  ascribes  the  moon*s  inequalities  to  the  effecU  it  produces  (De  Mundo, 
ii.  a  19.)-  In  the  preceding  chapter  he  remarlu,  <*Lmia  magnetice  alligatur  terrs,  quia 
ftcies  ejus  semper  versus  terram." 

*  The  doctrine  of  this  passage  seems  to  be  taken  from  Telesius,  De  Renm  Naiurd^ 
viL  c.  81.: — "Sensus  ipse  primo  illam  [lucem]  et  per  se  visllem  colores  slquldem 
visiles,  at  secundo  a  luce  loco  et  luds  omnino  opera  visiles  declarat** 
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magna  quantitate^  et  flomma  Bulphuiis;  in  quanun  altera 
yidetur  esse  cdor  primulnm  luoensj  in  altera  lux  vergens  ad 
colorem* 

XXXVI, 

Inter  PnerogatiYaa  Instantiarum^  ponemus  loco  decimo 
quarto  InstarUias  Crucis  ;  translato  vocabulo  a  Crucibus,  quas 
erect®  in  biviis  indicant  et  aignant  viarum  Beparationes.  Has 
etiam  Instantias  Deeisoria^  et  JudidaleSy  et  in  caaibua  nonnullis 
Instantias  Oraculi  et  Mandati,  appellare  consueyimucu  Eanim 
ratio  talis  est.  Cum  in  inquisitione  naturas  alicujus  intellectus 
ponitur  tanquam  in  sequilibrio^  ut  incertus  sit  utri  naturarum  e 
duabus,  vel  quandoque  pluribus,  causa  naturie  inquisitas  at- 
tribui  aut  assignari  debeat,  propter  complurium  naturanun  con-« 
cursum  frequentem  et  ordinarium^  Instantise  Crucis  ostendunt 
consortium  unius  ex  naturis  (quoad  naturam  inquisitam)  fidum 
et  indissolubile,  alterius  autem  varium  et  separabile;  imde 
terminatur  qusBstio,  et  recipitur  natura  ilia  prior  pro  causa^ 
missa  altera  et  repudiata.  'Itaque  hujusmodi  instanti®  sunt 
maximas  lucis,  et  quasi  magn»  auctoritatis ;  ita  ut  curriculum 
interpretationis  quandoque  in  illas  desinat>.  et  per  illas  per- 
ficiatur.  Interdum  autem  Instantias  Crucis  illas  occurrunt  et 
inveniuntur  inter  jampridem  notatas;  at  ut  plurimum  novas 
simt,  et  de  industria  atque  ex  composite  quassitas  et  apjdicatas^ 
et  diligentia  sedula  et  acri  tandem  erutas.^ 

Exempli  gratia;  sit  natura  inquisita  Fluxus  et  Kefluxus 
Maris^  ille  bis  repetitus  in  die  atque  sezhorarius  in  aocessibus 
et  recessibus  singulis,  cum  differentia  nonnulla  quas  coincidit  in 
motum  lunas.     Bivium  circa  banc  naturam  tale  est. 

Necesse  prorsus  est  ut  iste  motus  efficiatur,  vel  ab  aquarum  pro- 
gressu  et  regressu,  in  modum  aquas  in  pelvi  agitatee,  quas  quando 
latus  unum  pelvis  alluit  deserit  alteram;  vel  a  sublatione  et 
subsidentia  aquarum  e  profundo,  in  modum  aquas  ebullientis  et 
rursus  subsidentis.  TJtri'vero  causas  fluxus  et  refluxus  ille  as- 
signari debeat,  oritur  dubitatio.  Quod  si  recipiatur  prior  assertio, 
necesse  est  ut  cum  sit  fluxus  in  mari  ex  una  parte  fiat  sub  idem 
tempus  alicubi  in  mari  refluxus  ex  alia.  Itaque  ad  hoc  reducitur 
inquisitio.     Atqui  observavit  Acosta^  cum  aliis  nonnullis  (dlli* 


>  These  are  instances  of  the  experiments  spoken  of  in  the  Dittributio  Opent, 
•*  qvLK  ad  intentionem  igus  quod  qusritur  perite  et  secundum  artem  excogitata  et 
apposlta  sunt.**  (p.  138.) — /.  &, 
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geiiti  facta  inquisitioiie)^  quod  ad  litora  Florid»  et  ad  litora 
adversa  Higpani®  et  Africae^  fiant  fluxus  maris  ad  eadem  tern* 
pora,  et  refluxus  ilidem  ad  eadem  tempora ;  non  contra,  quod 
cum  fluxus  fit  ad  littora  FloridflB,  fiat  refluxus  ad  littora  Hispaniie 
et  AfricaB.'  Attamen  adhuc  diligentius  attendenti,  non  per  hoc 
evindtiur  motus  attoUens,  et  abnegatur  motus  in  progressu. 
Fieri  enim  potest,  quod  sit  motus  aquarum  in  progreseu,  et 
nihilominus  inundet  adversa  littora  cgusdem  alyei  simul ;  si  aqu» 
scilicet  illae  contrudantur  et  compellantur  aliunde,  quemadmodum 
fit  in  fluviis,  qui  fluunt  et  refiuimt  ad  utrumque  littus  horis 
iisdem,  cum  tamen  iste  motus  liquido  sit  motus  in  progressu, 
nempe  aquamm  ingredientium  ostia  fluminum  ex  mari.  Itaque 
simili  modo  fieri  potest,  ut  aquae  renientes  magna  mole  ab 
Oceano  Orientali  Indico  compellantur  et  trudantur  in  alveum 
Maris  Atlantic!,  et  propterea  inundent  utrumque  latus  simul* 
Qusrendum  itaque  est,  an  sit  alius  alveus  per  quern  aqu» 
possint  iisdem  temporibus  minui  et  refluere.  Atque  pr»sto  est 
Mare  Australe,  Mari  Atlantico  neutiquam  minus,  sed  potiua 
magis  latum  et  extensum,  quod  ad  hoc  sufficere  possit. 

Itaque  jam  tandem  perrentum  est  ad  Instantiam  Crucis  circa 
hoc  subjectum.  £a  talis  est:  si  pro  certo  inveniatur,  quod 
eum  fit  fluxus  ad  littora  adversa  tarn  Floridie  quam  Hispaniaa 
in  Mari  Atlantico,  fiat  simul  fluxus  ad  littora  P«ravi»  et  jnxta 
dorsum  Cbin»  in  Mari  Australi;  tum  certe  per  banc  Instantiam 
Decisoriam  abjudicanda  est  assertio  quod  fluxus  et  refluxus 
maris,  de  quo  inquiritur,  fiat  per  motum  pogressivum :  neque 
enim  relinquitur  aUud  mare  aut  locus,  ubi  possit  ad  eadem 
tempora  fieri  regressus  aut  refluxus.  Commodissime  autem 
hoc  sciri  possit,  si  inquiratur  ab  incolia  Panamas  et  Limae  (ubi 
uterque  Oeeanus,  Atlanticus  et  AuBtndi8,'per  parvum  Isthmum 
separantur),  utrum  ad  oontrarias  Isthmi  partes  fiat  simul  fluxus 
et  refluxus  maris,  an  e  contra.  Yerum  haBC  decisio  sive  abju- 
dicatio  certa  videtur,  posito  quod  terra  stet  immobiUs.  Quod 
si  terra  rotet,  fieri  fortasse  potest  ut  ex  inasquali  rotatione 
(quatenus  ad  celeritatem  sive  indtationem)  terras  et  aquarum 
maris,  sequatur  compulsio  violenta  aquarum  in  cumulum 
sursiun,  quae  sit  fluxus;  et  relaxatio  earundem  (postquam 
amplius  cumulari  non  sustinuerint)  in  deorsum,  quae  sit  re- 

>  Compare  the  De  Fluxu  et  R^uxu  Maris,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  this 
statement  In  Acosta,  who  speaks  of  the  synchronism  of  the  tides  on  the  opposite  sides 
-of  South  America,  as  shown  by  the  meeting  of  the  tidal  waves  in  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  (Hi.  14.) 
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fluxuB.  Veniin.de  hoc  facienda  est  inquisitio  Beparatim,  At- 
tamen  etiam  hoc  snpposito  illud  seque  manet  fixum^  quod 
necesse  eit  fieri  alicubi  refluxum  maris  ad  eadem  tempera 
quibus  fiunt  fluxus  in  aliis  partibus. 

Similiter,  sit  natura  inquisita  posterior  ille  motus  ex  duobos 
quos  supposuimns,  videlicet  motus  maris  se  attoUens  et  rursus 
subsidens;  si  forte  ita  accident  ut  (diligenti  facto  examine) 
rejiciatur  motus  alter,  de  quo  diximus,  progressivus.  Tum  vero 
erit  trivium  circa  banc  naturam  tale.  Necesse  est  ut  motus  iste, 
per  quem  aquse  in  fluxibus  et  refluxibus  se  attoUunt  et  rursus 
relabuntur,  absque  aliqua  accessione  aquarum  aliarum  quae  ad- 
yolvuntur,  fiat  per  unum  ex  his  tribus  modis ;  vel  quod  ista 
aquarum  copia  emanet  ex  interioribus  terrsB  et  rursus  in  ilia  se 
recipiat ;  vel  quod  iron  sit  aliqua  amplior  moles  aquarum,  sed 
quod  esedem  aqtue  (non  aucto  quanto  suo)  extendantur  sive 
rarefiant,  ita  ut  majorem  locum  et  dimensionem  occupent,  et 
rursus  se  contrahant;  vel  quod  nee  copia  acoedat  major  nee 
extensio  amplior,  sed  e»dem  aquae  (prout  sunt  tam  copia  quam 
densitate  aut  raritate)  per  vim  aliquam  magneticam  desuper  eas 
attrahentem  et  evocantem,  et  per  consensum,  se  attollant  et 
deinde  se  remittant.  Itaque  reducatur  (si  placet)  jam  inqui- 
sitio  (missis  duobus  illis  motibus  prioribus)  ad  hunc  ultimum; 
et  inquiratur  si  fiat  aliqua  talis  sublatio  per  consensum  sive  vim 
magneticam.  Atqui  primo  manifestum  est  universas  aquas, 
prout  ponuntur  in  fossa  sive  cave  maris,  non  posse  simul  attoUi, 
quia  defuerit  quod  succedat  in  fundo ;  adeo  ut  si  foret  in  aquis 
aliquis  hujusmodi  appetitus  se  attoUendi,  ille  ipse  tamen  a  nexu 
rerum,  sive  (ut  vulgo  loquuntur)  ne  detur  vacuum,  fractus  foret 
et  cohibitus.  Belinquitur,  ut  attollantur  aquae  ex  aliqua  parte, 
et  per  hoc  minuantur  et  cedant  ex  alia.  Enimvero  rursus 
necessario  sequetur  ut  vis  ilia  magnetica,  cum  super  totom 
operari  non  possit,  circa  medium  operetur  intensissime ;  ita  ut 
aquas  in  medio  attollat,  illae  vero  sublatip  latera  per  succes* 
sionem  deserant  et  destituant. 

Itaque  jam  tandem  perventum  est  ad  Instantiam  Crucis  drca 
hoc  subjectum.  Ea  talis  est:  si  inveniatur  quod  in  refluxibus 
maris  aquarum  superficies  in  mari  sit  arcuata  magis  et  rotunda, 
attoUentibus  se  scilicet  aquis  in  medio  maris  et  deficientibus 
circa  latera,  quae  sunt  litora ;  et  in  fluxibus  eadem  superficies 
sit  magis  plana  et  aequa,  redeuntibus  scilicet  aquis  ad  priorem 
suam  positionem;  tum  certe  per  banc  Instantiam  Decisoriam 
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potest  recipi  sublatio  -per  vim  magneticam,  aliter  prorsns  abjudi* 
canda  est.  Hoc  vero  in  fi^tis  per  lineas  nauticas  non  difficile 
est  experiri';  videlicet  utnim  in  refluxibus  versus  medium 
maris,  mare  non  sit  magis  altum  sive  profimdmn  quam  in 
fluxibus.  Notandum  autem  est,  si  hoc  ita  sit,  fieri  (contra  ao 
creditur)  ut  attoUant  se  aquae  in  refluxibus,  demittant  se  tantum 
in  fluxibus,  ita  ut  littora  vestiant  et  inundent. 

Similiter,  sit  natura  inquisita  Motus  Rotationis  spontaneus; 
et  speciatim,  utrum  Motus  Diumus,  per  quem  sol  et  stellas  ad 
conspectum  nostrum  oriuntur  et  occidunt,  sit  motus  rotationis 
verus  in  ccelestibus,  aut  motus  apparens  in  coelestibus,  verus  in 
terra.  Poterit  esse  Instantia  Crucis  super  boc  subjectum  talis. 
Si  inveniatur  motus  aliquis  in  oceano  ab  oriente  in  occidentem, 
licet  admodum  languidus  et  enervatus ;  si  idem  motus  reperiatur 
paulo  incitatior  in  aere,  prsesertim  intra  tropicos,  ubi  propter 
majores  circulos  est  magis  perceptibilis ;  si  idem  motus  reperiatur 
in  bumilioribus  cometis,  jam  factiis  vivus  et  validus ;  si  idem 
motus  reperiatur  in  planetis,  ita  tamen  dispensatus  et  graduatus 
ut  quo  propius  absit  a  terra  sit  tardier,  quo  longius  celerior, 
atque  in  coelo  demum  stellate  sit  velocissimus ;  tum  certe  recipi 
debet  motus  diumus  pro  vero  in  coelis,  et  abnegandus  est  motus 
terras ;  quia  manifestum  erit,  motum  ab  oriente  in  occidentem 
esse  plane  cosmicum  et  ex  consensu  universi,  qui  in  summitati- 
bus  cceli  maxime  rapidus  gradatim  labascat,  et  tandem  desinat 
et  exstinguatur  in  immobili,  videlicet  terra.' 

Similiter,  sit  natura  inquisita  Motus  Botationis  ille  alter 
apud  astronomos  decantatus,  renitens  et  contrarius  Motui 
Diumo,  videlicet  ab  occidente  in  orientem ;  quem  veteres  astro- 
nomi  attribuunt  planetis,  etiam  coelo  stellate ;  at  Copernicus  et 
ejus  sectatores  terras  quoque ;  et  quasratur  utrum  inveniatur  in 
rerum  natura  aliquis  talis  motus,  an  potius  res  conficta  sit  et 
supposita,  ad  compendia  et  commoditates  calculationum,  et  ad 
pulchrum  illud,  scilicet  de  expediendis  motibus  ooslestibus  per 
circulos  perfectos.    JN^eutiquam  enim  evindtur  iste  motus  esse 

>  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  wherever  sonndlngs  are  possible,  tidal 
phenomena  are  derivative,  and  give  no  direct  Information  as  to  the  form  the  ocean 
would  assume  if  the  hypothesis  of  the  equilibrium  theory  represented  the  reality. 

'  Nothing  shows  better  than  an  instance  of  this  kind,  the  impossibility  of  reducing 
philosophical  reasoning  to  a  uniform  method  of  exclusion.  How  could  the  analogical 
argument  in  the  text  be  stated  in  accordance  with  what  Bacon  seems  to  recognise  as 
the  only  true  form  of  induction, — that,  namely,  which  proceeds  by  exclusion  ?  The 
argument  depends  on  a  wholly  non-logical  element,  the  conviction  of  the  unity  and 
harmony  of  nature. 
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in  supernis  v^rus  et  realiB,  nee  per  defeotum  reetitutionis  pla* 
nete  in  motu  diurno  ad  idem  punctnm  coeli  stellatiy  nee  per 
diversam  politatem  zodiaci^  habito  respectu  ad  polos  mundi; 
qnsd  duo  nobis  hune  motnm  pepererunt.  Primum  enim  phseno^ 
menoQ  per  anteversionem  et  derelictionem  optime  salvatur ;  se- 
eundum  per  lineas  spindes ;  adeo  ut  inaequalitas  restitutionis  et 
deelinatio  ad  tropieos  possint  ease  potius  modifieationes  motua 
nnici  illins  diumi,  quam  motus  renitentes  ant  eirca  diversos 
polos.  Et  eertissimum  est,  si  paulisper  pro  plebeiis  nos  gera- 
mus  (missis  astronomorom  et  seholas  commentis,  quibns  illnd  in 
more  est  ut  sensui  in  multis  immerito  vim  faciant,  et  obscuriora 
malint),  talem  esse  motum  istum  ad  sensum^  qualem  diximns ; 
cujus  imaginem  per  fila  ferrea  (yeluti  in  machina)  aliquando 
reprsQsentari  feeimus.^ 

Yerum  Instantia  Cruds  super  hoe  subjeetum  poterit  esse  talis. 
Si  inveniatur  in  aliqua  historia  fide  digna»  fuisse  eometam  ali- 
quem  vel  sublimiorem  yel  humiliorem  qui  non  rotaverit  eum 
consensu  manifesto  (licet  admodum  irregulariter)  Motus  Diumi^ 
sed  potius  rotaverit  in  oontrarium  eoeli,  tum  certe.  bucusque 
judicandum  est  posse  esse  in  natura  aliquem  talem  motum. 
Sin  nihil  hujusmodi  inveniatur,  habendus  est  pro  suspecto,  et  ad 
alias  Instantias  Crucis  eirca  hoe  eonfugiendum. 

Similiter,  sit  natura  inquisita,  Pondus  sive  Grave.  Bivium 
eirca  hanc  naturam  tale  est.  Neeesse  est  ut  gravia  et  ponderosa 
vel  tendant  ex  natura  sua  ad  centrum  terras,  per  proprium 
sehematismum ;  vel  ut  a  massa  corporea  ipsius  terrse,  tanquam  a 
eongregatione  corporum  eonnaturalium,  attrahantur  et  rapantur^ 
et  ad  earn  per  consensum  ferantur.  At  posterius  hoc  si  in  causa 
sit,  sequitur  ut  quo  propius  gravia  appropinquant  ad  terram, 
eo  fortius  et  majore  cum  impetu  ferantur  ad  earn ;  quo  longius 
ab  ea  absint,  debilius  et  tardius  (ut  fit  in  attractionibus  magne- 
ticis);  idque  fieri  intra  spatium  certum;  adeo  ut  si  elongata 
fderint  a  terra  tali  distantia  ut  virtus  terrse  in  ea  agere  non  pos- 
sit,  pensiUa  mansura  sint,  ut  et  ipsa  terra,  nee  omnino  deeasura. 


'  This  passage  does  the  author  little  credit.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  perceived 
that  the  resolution  of  the  apparent  motion  into  other  simpler  motions  was  an  essentially- 
necessary  step  before  the  phenomena  could  be  grouped  together  in  any  general  law. 
The  transition  from  the  apparent  motion  to  the  real  motions  could  never  have  been 
made  unless  the  former  had  been  resolved  in  the  manner  which  Bacon  here  condemns. 
From  the  concluding  remark  no  astronomer  would  have  dissentedi  "  talem  esse  motum 
ad  sensum,  qualem  dizimus.**  About  this  there  can  be  no  question ;  but  the  whole 
passage  shows  how  little  Bacon  understood  the  scope  and  the  value  of  the  astronomy 
of  his  own  time. 
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liaque  talis  circa  banc  rem  poterit  esse  Instantia  Cnicis. 
Sumatur  horologium  ex  iis  qu»  moventur  per  pondera  plum- 
bea,  ft  aliud  ex  iis  qu89  moventur  per  compressionem  laminsB 
ferreae;  atque  vere  probentur,  ne  altenun  altero  yelocius  sit 
aut  tardius ;  deinde  ponatur  horologium  illud  movens  per  pon- 
dera super  fastigium  alicujus  tempU  altissimi^  altero  Mlo  infra 
detento;  et  notetur  diligenter  si  horologium  in  alto  situm 
tardius  moveatur  qxiam  solebat^  propter  diminutam  yirtutem 
ponderum.  Idem  fiat  experimentum  in  profundis  minerarum 
alte  sub  terra  depressarum,  utrum  horologium  hujusmodi  non 
moveatur  velocius  quam  sdebat^  propter  auctam  virtutem  pen- 
derum.  Quod  si  inveniatur  virtus  ponderum  minui  in  sublimit 
aggravari  in  subterraneis,  recipiatur  pro  causa  ponderis  at- 
tractio  a  massa  corporea  terr».^ 

Similiter^  sit  natura  inquisita  Yerticitas  Acus  Ferreae^  tact» 
magnete.  Circa  hanc  naturam  tale  erit  bivium.  Necesse  est 
ut  tactus  magnetis  vel  ex  se  indat  ferro  vertieitatem  ad  septen- 
triones  et  aostrum ;  vel  ut  excitet  ferrum  tantiunmodo  et  habi- 
litety  motus  autem  ipse  indatur  ex  prsBsentia  terrsB ;  ut  Gil- 
bertus  opinatur^  et  tanto  eonatu  probare  nititur,  Itaque  hue 
spectant  ea  quae  ille  perspicaci  industria  oonquisivit  Nimirum 
quod  clavus  ferreus,  qui  diu  duravit  in  situ  versus  septentriones 
et  austrum,  colligait  mora  diutina  vertieitatem,  absque  tactu 
magnetis ;  ac  si  terra  ipsa,  qu»  ob  distantiam  debiliter  opera- 
tur  (namque  superficies  aut  extima  incrustatio  terrse  virtutis 
magnetic8&9  ut  ille  vult»  expers  est)»  per  moram  tamen  longam 
magnetis  tactum  suppleret,  et  ferrum  exciret,  deinde  excitum 
conformaret  et  verteret.  Bursus,  quod  ferrum  ignitum  et 
candensy  si  in  exstinctione  sua  exporrigatur  inter  septentriones 


'  Nothing  can  be  more  Ingenioos  than  the  Instantia  cnicls  here  proposed.  A  series 
of  observations  were  made  by  Dr.  Whewell  and  Mr.  Atry  to  determine  the  effect  on 
the  time  of  vibration  of  a  pendulum,  produced  by  carrying  it  to  the  bottom  of  a  mine  ; 
hat,  probably  from  the  eflhct  of  local  attractions,  the  results  were  scarcely  as  satisfactory 
as  might  have  been  expected.  In  the  autumn  of  1854,  Mr.  Airy  instituted  similar 
experiments  in  the  Barton  Colliery.  They  appear  likely  to  afford  more  satisfactory 
results  than  the  older  series  made  at  Dolcoath. 

Voltaire  cites  the  passage  in  the  text  in  support  of  his  remark  that  **  le  plus  grand 
senrlre,  peut-£tre,  que  F.  Bacon  ait  rendu  a  hi  philosophie  a  ^t^  de  deviner  I'attraction." 
But  in  reality  the  notion  of  attraction  in  one  form  or  other  (e.  g.  the  attraction  of  the 
sea  by  the  moon)  sprang  up  in  the  hifkncy  of  physical  speculation ;  and  it  cannot  be 
affirmed  that  Bacon's  ideas  on  the  subject  were  as  clear  as  those  of  his  predecessor 
William  Gilbert.  (  See  note  on  De  Aug,  \L  13.)  By  an  error  similar  to  Voltaire*8, 
some  of  Dante*s  commentators  have  clahned  for  him  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to 
indicate  the  true  cause  of  the  tides.  The  passage  on  which  this  claim  is  founded  Is  in 
the  ParadUOf  xvL  82. 
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et  austmin^  coUigat  quoqae  verticitatem  absque  tactu  magnetis ; 
ac  si  partes  ferri  in  motu  posito  per  ignitionem,  et  postea  se 
recipientes^  in  ipso  articolo  exdnctionis  suae  magis  essent  sus- 
ceptivsB  et  quasi  sensitivse  virtutis  manantis  a  terra  quam  alias^ 
et  inde  fierent  tanquam  excitsB.  Yerum  hasCy  licet  bene  obser- 
vata^  tanien  non  evincunt  prorsus  quod  ille  asserit.^ 

Instantia  Crucis  autem  circa  hoc  subjectum  potent  esse  talis. 
Capiatur  terrella*  ex  magnete,  et  notentur  poli  ejus;  et  po- 
nantur  poli  terrellae  versus  orientem  et  occasum^  non  versus 
septentriones  et  austrum^  atque  ita  jaceant ;  deinde  superponatur 
acus  ferrea  intacta^  et  permittatur  ita  manere  ad  dies  sex  aut 
septem.  Acus  vero  (nam  de  hoc  non  dubitatur)  dum  manet 
super  magnetem,  relictis  polis  mundi^  se  vertet  ad  pplos  magne- 
tis;  itaque  quamdiu  ita  manet^  vertitur  scilicet  ad  orientem 
et  occidentem  mundi.  Quod  si  inveniatur  acus  ilia,  remota  a 
magnete  et  posita  super  versorium,  etatim  se  applicare  ad 
septentriones  et  austrum,  vel  etiam  paulatim  se  eo  recipere, 
tum  recipienda  est  pro  causa,  praesentia  terras ;  sin  aut  vertatur 
(ut  prius)  in  orientem  et  occidentem,  aut  perdat  verticitatem, 
habenda  est  ilia  causa  pro  suspecta,  et  ulterius  inquirendum 
est 

Similiter,  sit  natura  inquisita  Corporea  Substantia  Lunas; 
an  sit  tenuis,  flammea,  sive  aerea,  ut  plurimi  ex  priscis  philo- 
Bophis  opinati  sunt ;  an  solida  et  densa,  ut  Gilbertus  et  multi 
modemi,  cum  nonnuUis  ex  antiquis,  tenent'  Bationes  po- 
sterioris  istius  opinionis  fundantur  in  hoc  maxime,  quod  luna 
radios  solis  reflectat;  neque  videtur  fieri  reflexio  lucis  nisi  a 
solidis. 

Itaque  Instantiae  Crucis  circa  hoc  subjectum  eas  esse  poterint  (si 
modo  aliquae  sint)  quae  demonstrent  reflexionem  a  corpore  tenui, 
qualis  est  flamma,  modo  sit  crassitiei  sufficientis.  Certe  causa 
crepusculi,  inter  alias,  est  reflexio  radiorum  solis  a  superiore 
parte  aeris.  Etiam  quandoque  reflecti  videmus  radios  solis  tem- 
poribus  vespertinis  serenis  a  fimbriis  nubium  roscidarum^  non 


>  See,  for  these  two  remarks,  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  Gilbert's  1 
tise  De  Magnete,    It  U  Illustrated  by  a  curious  woodcut,  representing  th^  smith 
forging  a  bar  of  iron,  and  holding  it,  as  he  does  so.  In  the  plane  of  the  meridian. 

*  Terrella  is  a  word  used  by  Gilbert  to  denote  a  spherical  magnet  One  of  the  fhn- 
damental  ideas  of  his  philosophy  was  that  the  earth  was  a  great  magnet;  and  a  magnet 
of  the  same  form  was  therefore  called  a  little  earthf  or  terrella.  See,  for  Instance,  his 
treatise  De  MagnHe^  U.  cc.  7  &  8. 

'  See  Gilbert's  De  Mundo,  &c..  It  c.  13  ef  sqq. 
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minori  splendore;  sed  potius  illustriori  et  ma^8  glorioso^  quam 
qui  redditor  a  oorpore  lun»  ^ ;  neque  tamen  constat  eas  nubes 
coaloisBe  in  corpus  densnm  aquse.  Etiam  yidemus  aerem  tene* 
brosum  pone  fenestras  noctu  reflectere  lucem  candelae^  non 
minus  quam  corpus  densuuL  Tentandum  etiam  foret  experi- 
mentum  immissionis  radiortun  solis  per  foramen  super  flammam 
aliquam  subfuscam  et  caeruleam.  Sane  radii  aperti  solis^  inci« 
dentes  in  flammas  obscuriores,  yidentur  eas  quasi  mortificare^ 
ut  conspiciantur  magis  instar  fumi  albi  quam  flamm®.  Atque 
haec  imprsBsentiarum  occurrunt,  quae  sint  ex  natura  Instantia- 
rum  Crucis  circa  banc  rem ;  et  meiiora  fortasse  reperiri  possunt. 
Sed  notandum  semper  est,  refiexionem  a  flamma  non  esse  ex- 
pectandam,  nisi  a  flamma  alicujus  profiinditatis ;  nam  aliter 
yergit  ad  diapbanum.  Hoc  autem  pro  certo  ponendum^  lucem 
semper  in  corpore  squali  aut  excipi  et  transmitti  aut  resilire. 

Similiter^  sit  natura  inquisita  Motus  Missilium,  yeluti  spi- 
culorum^  sagittarum^  globulorum,  per  aerem.  Hunc  motum 
Schola  (more  suo)  yalde  negligenter  expedit ;  satis  habens,  si 
eum  nomine  motus  yiolenti  a  naturali  (quem  yocant)  distin* 
guat ;  et  quod  ad  primam  percussionem  siye  impulsionem  at- 
tinet)  per  illud^  (jjuod  duo  corpora  non  possint  esse  in  una  loco, 
ne  Jiat  penetraiio  dimensionum,)  sibi  satisfaciat ;  et  de  processu 
continuato  istius  motus  nihil  curet.  At  circa  banc  naturam 
biyium  est  tale:  aut  iste  motus  fit  ab  aere  yehente  et  pone 
corpus  emissum  se  coUigente,  instar  fluyii  erga  scapham  aut 
yenti  erga  paleas ;  aut  a  partibus  ipsius  corporis  non  sustinen- 
tibus  impressionem,  sed  ad  eandem  laxandam  per  successionem 
se  promoyentibus.  Atque  priorem  ilium  recipit  Fracastorius^ 
et  fere  omnes  qui  de  hoc  motu  paulo  subtilius  inquisiyerunt'; 


*  The  oompaiitoii  of  the  brightness  of  the  moon  In  the  daytime  with  that  of  a 
dood  was  Ingeniously  applied  by  Bouguer  to  detennine  the  ratio  of  the  moon's  light 
to  the  Bun^s. 

*  See  FracastoriuB,  Dt  Sympatkid  «<  JnHpathid,  c.  4. 

The  notion  that  the  air  concurred  in  producing  the  continued  motion  of  prqfectilea 
is  found  in  the  Tirtunu,  p.  SO.  Plato  has  been  speaking  of  respiration,  of  which  his 
theory  Is,  that  the  expiration  of  air  through  the  nostrils  and  mouth  pushes  the  con- 
tiguous external  air  from  its  place,  which  disturbs  that  near  it,  and  so  on  until  a  circle 
is  formed,  whereby,  by  antiperistasis,  air  is  forced  in  through  the  flesh  to  fill  up  the 
cavity  of  the  chest —  a  circulation  of  air  through  the  body,  in  short  On  the  same 
principle  he  would  have  explained  a  variety  of  other  phenomena  —  the  action  of  cup- 
ping instruments,  swaUowing,  the  motion  of  prqiectiles,  fcc  &c.  AU  these,  however, 
after  suggesting  the  explanation,  he  leaves  unexplained.  But  Plutarch,  Qua$t.  Platon, 
X.  (p.  177.  of  Reiske*s  PbUareh)  developes  a  shntlar  explanation  in  each  case.  I 
transcribe  what  he  says  of  projectiles ;  * — Ti  Zk  ^nrroifura  fidfui  rhw  Upa  ax^{*»^  M*''* 
vAifT^f  itnr§c6^a,  koI  htcnitriF,  6  M  w§pi^4mf  M(ro»,  rf  ^iatv  lx*<*'  ^  "^^  ipufuv* 
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neque  dubium  est^  quin  sint  aeris  partes  in  hac  re  nonnullfe ; 
sed  alter  motus  proculdubio  yerua  est,  ut  ex  infinitis  constat 
experimentis.  Sed  inter  cseteras,  poterit  esse  circa  hoc  sub*- 
jectum  Instantia  CruciB  talis ;  quod  lamina^  aut  filum  ferri 
paulo  contumaciuSy  yel  etiam  calamus  sive  penna  in  medio 
divisa,  adducta  et  ourvata  inter  pollicem  et  digitum,  exiliant. 
Manifestum  enim  est^  hoc  non  posse  imputari  aeri  se  pone 
corpus  colligenti^  quia  fons  motus  est  in  medio  laminte  vel 
calami,  non  in  extremis. 

Similiter  sit  natura  inquisita  motus  ille  rapidus  et  potens 
Expansionis  Pulveris  Pyrii  in  flammam;  unde  tant»  moles 
Bubvertuntur^  tanta  pondera  emittuntur,  quanta  in  cuniculis 
majoribus  et  bombardis  yidemus.  Bivium  circa  banc  naturam 
tale  est  Aut  excitatur  iste  motus  a  mero  corporis  appetitu  se 
dilatandi,  postquam  fuerit  inflammatum ;  aut  ab  appetitu  mixto 
spiritus  crudi,  qui  rapide  fugit  ignem,  et  ex  eo  circumfuso, 
tanquam  ex  carcere,  yiolenter  erumpit.  Schola  autem  et  yui-^ 
garis  opinio  tantum  yersatur  circa  priorem  ilium  appetituuL 
Putant  enim  homines  se  pulchre  philosophari,  si  asserant  flam- 
mam ex  forma  element!  necessitate  quadam  donari  locum  am- 
pliorem  occupancti  quam  idem  corpus  expleyerat  cum  subiret 
formam  pulyeris^  atque  inde  sequi  motum  istum.  Interim 
minime  adyertunt,  licet  hoc  yemm  sit^  posito  quod  flamma 
generetur^  tamen  posse  impediri  flanume  generationem  a  tanta 
mole  qusd  illam  comprimere  et  suffocare  queat;  ut  non  de- 
ducatur  res  ad  istam  necessitatem  de  qua  loquuntur.  Nam 
quod  necesse  sit  fieri  expansionem,  atque  inde  sequi  emissionem 
aut  remotionem  corporis  quod  obstat,  si  generetur  flanuna, 
recte  putant.  Sed  ista  necessitas  plane  eyitatur^  si  moles  ilia 
solida  flammam  supprimat  antequam  generetur.  Atque  yi- 
demus flammam,  prnsertim  in  prima  generalione^  moUem  esse 
et  lenem,  et  requirere  cayum  in  quo  experiri  et  ludere  possit. 
Itaque  tanta  yiolentia  huio  rei  per  se  assignari  non  potest.  Sed 
illud  yerum;  generationem  hujusmodi  flammarum  flatulenta- 
rum,  et  yeluti  yentorum  igneorum,  fieri  ex  conflictu  duorum 
corporum,  eorumque  nature  inter  se  plane  contraries ;  alterius 
admodum  infiammabilis,  quse  natura  yiget  in  sulphure ;  alterius 
flammam  exhorrentis,  qualis  est  spiritus  crudus  qui  est  in  nitro ; 

fi^Ki^  x^^  ZuiKtiv  kclL  itMoarXnpodyf  ffwiwercu  rf  A/pufiiptfy  rV  Kivinciv  ffvytvtraxyiw* 
But  this  explanation  is  not  Plato's,  but  Plutarch's ;  though  it  is  probably  wliat  Plato 
wouM  himself  have  said. 
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adeo  ut  fiat  confllctoB  mirabilis^  inflammante  se  snlphure  quan- 
tum potest  (nam  tertium  corpus,  nimirum  carbo  salicis,  nil 
aliud  fere  prsBstat  quam  ut  ilia  duo  corpora  incorporet  et  com- 
mode uniat),  et  erumpente  spiritu  nitri  quantum  potest,  et  una 
se  dilatante  (nam  hoc  faciunt  et  aer,  et  omnia  cruda,  et  aqua, 
ut  a  calore  dilatentur),  et  per  istam  fugam  et  eruptionem  in- 
terim flammam  sulphuris,  tanquam  foUibus  occultis,  undequaque 
exufflante. 

Poterant  autem  esse  Instantiffi  Crucis  circa  hoc  subjectum 
duorum  generum.  Alteram  eorum  corporum  quas  maxime 
sunt  inflammabilia,  qualia  sunt  sulphur,  caphura,  naphtha,  et 
hujusmodi,  cum  eorum  misturis ;  quss  citius  et  facilius  cond- 
piunt  flammam  quam  pulvis  pyrius,  si  non  impediantur;  ex 
quo  liquet  appetitum  inflammandi  per  se  efiectum  ilium  stu- 
pendum  non  operari.  Alteram  eorum  quas  flammam  fugiunt 
et  exhorrent,  qualia  sunt  sales  omnes.  Yidemus  enim,  si  jar 
ciantur  in  ignem,   spiritum   aqueum  erumpere   cum   fragore 

'  antequam  flamma  concipiatur ;  quod  etiam  leniter  fit  in  foliis 
paulo  contumacioribus,  parte  aquea  erumpente  antequam  ole- 
osa concipiat  flammam.  Sed  maxime  cernitur  hoc  in  argento 
yiyo,  quod  non  male  dicitur  aqua  mineralis.^  Hoc  enim,  absque 
inflammatione,  per  eraptionem  et  expansionem  simplicem  vires 
pulveris  pyrii  fere  adssquat;  quod  etaam  admixtum  pulveri 
pyrio  ejus  vires  multiplicare  dicitur. 

Similiter  sit  natura  inquisita,  Transitoria  Natura  Flammse,  et 
extinctio  ejus  momentanea.  Non  enim-videtur  natura  flammea 
hie  apud  nos  figi  et  consistere,  sed  singulis  quasi  momentis  ge- 
nerari,  et  statim  extingui.     Manifestum  enim  est,  in  flammis 

.  qu»  hie  continuantur  et  durant,  istam  durationem  non  esse 
ejusdem  flammaa  in  individuo,  sed  fieri  per  successionem  no- 
vae flammae  seriatim  generatae,  minime  autem  manere  eandem 
flanmiam  numero;  id  quod  facile  perdpicitur  ex  hoc,  quod, 
substracto  alimento  sive  fomite  flammae,  flamma  statim  pereat 
Bivium  autem  circa  banc  naturam  tale  est.  Momentanea  ista 
natura  aut  fit  remittente  se  causa  quae  eam  primo  genuit,  ut  in 
lumine,  sonis,  et  motibus  (quos  vocant)  violentis;  aut  quod 
flamma  in  natura  sua  possit  hie  apud  nos  manere,  sed  a  con- 
trariis  naturis  circumfusis  vim  patiatur  et  destruatur. 


■  It  is  well  knonvn  that  tlie  expansive  force  of  the  Yapour  of  mercury  at  high  tem- 
peratures is  enormous. 
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Itaque  potent  esse  circa  hoc  subjectum  Instantia  Crucis  talis* 
Yidemus  flammas  in  incendiis  majoribus^  quam  alte  in  sursum 
ascendant.  Quanto  enim  basis  flammm  est  latior^  tanto  vertex 
Bublimion  Itaque  videtur  principium  extinctionis  fieri  circa 
latera,  ubi  ab  aere  flamma  comprimitur  et  male  habetur.  At 
meditullia  flammas^  qu»  aer  non  contingit  sed  alia  flaioma  un- 
dique  circumdat,  eadem  numero  manent,  neque  extinguuntur 
donee  paulatim  angustientur  ab  aere  per  latera  circumfiiso. 
Itaque  omnis  flanuna  pyramidalis  est  basi  circa  fomitem  largior^ 
Tertioe  autem  (inimicante  aere^  nee  suppeditante  fomite)  acutior. 
At  fumus^  angustior  circa  basin,  ascendendo  dilatatur,  et  fit 
tanquam  pyramis  inversa;  quia  scilicet  aer  fumum  recipit, 
flammam  (neque  enim  quispiam  somniet  aerem  esse  flammam 
accensam,  cum  sint  corpora  plane  heterogenea)  comprimit. 

Accuratior  autem  poterit  esse  Instantia  Crucis  ad  banc  rem 
accommodata,  si  res  forte  manifestari  possit  per  flammas  bicolores. 
Capiatur  igitur  situla  parva  ex  metallo,  et  in  ea  figatur  parva 
candela  cerea  accensa ;  ponatur  situla  in  patera,  et  circumfun-  * 
datur  spiritus  yini  in  modica  quantitate,  quse  ad  labra  situlas 
non  attingat ;  tum  aocende  spiritum  vini.  At  spiritus  ille  vini 
exhibebit  flammam  magis  scilicet  cseruleamj  lychnus  candekd 
autem  magis  flavam.  Notetur  itaque  utrum  flamma  lychni 
(quam  facile  est  per  colorem  a  flamma  spiritus  vini  distinguere, 
neque  enim  flammas,  ut  liquores,  statim  commiscentur)  maneat 
pyramidalis,  an  potius  magis  tendat  ad  formam  globosam,  cum 
nihil  inveniatur  quod  cam  destruat  aut  comprimat.^  At  hoc 
posterius  si  fiat,  manere  flammam  eandem  numero,  quamdiu 
intra  aliam  flammam  concludatur  nee  vim  inimicam  aeris  expe- 
riatur,  pro  certo  ponendum  est. 

Atque  de  Instantiis  Crucis  h»c  dicta  sint.  Longiores  autem 
in  iis  tractandis  ad  hunc  finem  fuimus,  ut  homines  paulatim 
discant  et  assuefiant  de  natura  judicare  per  Instantias  Crucis 
et  experimenta  lucifera,  et  non  per  rationes  probabiles. 

XXXVII. 

Inter  Prasrogativas  Instantiarum,  ponemus  loco  decimo 
quinto  Instantias  Divortii ;  quas  indicant  separationes  naturarum 
earum  quas  ut  plurimum  occurrunt.  Diflerunt  autem  ab  In- 
stantiis quas  subjunguntur  Instantiis  Comitatus ;  quia  illas  indi- 


>  This  experiment  is  mentioned  as  actually  tried  in  SyU  Sylvarum,  81.     [See  note 
on  the  pasMge.  — /.  S,} 
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cant  sepiuratlones  naturae  alicujus  ah  allquo  concreto  cum  quo 
ilia  familiariter  consuescit^  hsd  vero  separationes  naturae  alicujus 
ab  altera  natnra.  Differunt  etiam  ab  Instantiis  Crucis ;  quia 
nibil  determinant^  sed  monent  tantum  de  separabilitate  unius 
naturae  ab  altera.  Usus  autem  earum  est  ad  prodendas  falsas 
Formas^  et  dissipandas  leves  contemplationes  ex  rebus  obviis 
orientes;  adeo  ut  veluti  plumbum  et  ponder  a  intellectui  addant. 

Exempli  gratia:  sint  naturae  inquisitae  quatuor  naturae  illae^ 
quas  Contubemales  vult  esse  Telesius^  et  tanquam  ex  eadem 
camera;  viz,  Calidum, Lucidum,  Tenue^  Mobile  sive  promptum 
ad  motum.  At  plurimae  inveniuntur  Iiistantiae  Divortii  inter 
ipsas.  Aer  enim  tenuis  est  et  habilis  ad  motum^  non  calidus 
aut  lucidus ;  luna  lucida,  absque  calore ;  aqua  fervens  calida^ 
absque  lumine ;  motus  acus  ferreie  super  versorium  pemix  et 
agilis,  et  tamen  in  corpore  frigido^  detiso^  opaco ;  et  complura  id 
genus. 

Similiter  sint  naturae  inquisitae  Natura  Corporea  et  Actio 
Naturalis.  Videtur  enim  non  inveniri  actio  naturalise  nisi  sub-* 
sistens  in  aliquo  corpore.  Attamen  possit  fortasse  esse  circa 
banc  rem  Instanlia  nonnuUa  Divortii.  Ea  est  actio  magnetica, 
per  quam  ferrum  fertur  ad  magnetem^  gravia  ad  globum  terrae* 
Addi  etiam  possint  aliae  nonnullae  operationes  ad  distans.  Actio 
siquidem  hujusmodi  et  in  tempore  fit,  per  momenta  non  in 
puncto  temporis,  et  in  loco,  per  gradus  et  spatia.  Est  itaque 
aliqudd  momentum  temporis,  et  aliquod  intervaUum  loci,  in 
quibus  ista  virtus  sive  actio  haeretin  medio  inter  duo  ilia  cor- 
pora qu»  motum  cient.  Beducitur  itaque  contemplatio  ad  hoc; 
utrum  ilia  corpora  quae  sunt  termini  motus  disponant  vel 
alterent  corpora  media,  ut  per  successionem  et  tactum  verum 
labatur  virtus  a  termino  ad  terminum,  et  interim  subsistat  in 
corpore  medio;  an  horum  nihil  sit,  praeter  corpora  et  virtutem 
et  spatia?  Atque  in  radiis  opticis  et  sonis  et  calore  et  aliis 
nonnullis  operantibus  ad  distans,  probabile  est  media  corpora 

*  The  fundamental  idea  of  Telesius's  philosophy  1b,  that  heat  and  cold  are  the 
great  constituent  principles  of  the  uuiverse,  and  that  the  antithesis  between  them 
corresponds  to  that  which  he  recognises  between  the  sun  and  the  earth  :  —  **  Omnino 
calidus,  tenuis,  candldus,  mobilisque  est  Sol ;  Terra  contra  frigida,  crassa,  immobilis, 
tenebricosaque  ....  unuro  Sol  in  terram  emittens  calorem  ^us  naturam  facultatesque 
et  oondltiones  ex  e&  deturbat  omnes,  suasque  ei  indit ;  et  eodem  ferme  modo  quo 
Sol  terram,  etiam  calor  quivis,  Yel  qui  e  commotis  contritisque  enascitur  rebus,  quae 
corripit  ezuperatque  immutare  videtur ;  fHgus  scilicet  ex  lis,  ^usque  fscultates  con- 
ditionesque  omnes,  crassitiem,  obscurttatem,  immobilitatem,  deturbare,  et  se  ipsum 
ilft,  propriasque  ihcnltates  oonditionesque  omnes,  tenuitatem,  albedinem  et  moMlitatem, 
Indere videtur.** —  D*  Btntm  NatwA,  L  c.  I. 

VOL.  I.  X 
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disponi  et  ftltenuri ;  eo  magis,  quod  reqniratur  medium  qualifi- 
catum  ad  deferendam  operationem  talem.  At  magnetica  ilia 
siye  ooitiya  Tirtus  admittit  media  tanquam  adiaphora^  nee  im- 
peditur  yirtos  in  omnigeno  medio.  Quod  si  nil  rei  habeat 
yirtuB  ilia  ant  actio  cum  corpore  medio,  sequitur  quod  sit  yirtns 
aut  actio  naturalis  ad  tempus  nonnullum'et  in  loco  nonnuUo 
eubsistens  sine  corpore ;  cum  neque  subsistat  in  corporibus  ter- 
minantibus,  nee  in  mediis.  Quare  actio  magnetica  poterit  esse 
Instantia  Divortii  circa  naturam  corpoream  et  actionem  natu* 
ralem*  Cui  hoc  adjici  potest  taaiquam  coroUarium  aut  lucrum 
non  prffitermittendum :  viz.  quod.etiam  secimdum  sensum  philo- 
sophanti  sumi  posdt  probatio '  quod  sint  entia  et  substanti» 
separatsB  et  incorporese.  Si  enim  virtus  et  actio  naturalis, 
emanans  a  corpore,  subsistere  poesit  aliquo  tempore  et  aliquo 
loco  omnino  sine  corpore;  prope  est  ut  possit  etiam  emanare 
in  origine '  sua  a  substantia  incorporea.  Yidetur  emm  non 
minus  requiri  natura  oorporea  ad  actionem  naturalem  snsten- 
tandam  et  deyehendam,  quam  ad  excitandam  aut  generandam* 

xxxvni. 

Sequuntur  quinque  ordines  instantiarum,  quaa  uno  Tooabulo 
generaU  Instantias  Lampadis  sive  Informatianis  Primm  appel- 
lare  consuevimus.  Ee^  sunt  qu»  auxiliantur  sensui.  Cum 
enim  omnis  Interpretatio  Natorce  incipiat  a  sensu,  atque  a  sen- 
suum  perceptionibus  recta,,  constanti,  et  munita  via  ducat  ad 
perceptiones  intellectus,  qu»  sunt  notiones  versa  et  axiomata, 
necesse  est  ut  quanto  magis  copiossD  et  exactas  fuerint  repr»- 
sentationes  sive  pr»bitiones  ipsiua  sensus,  tanto  omnia  cedant 
faciliua  et  fcelicius. 

Harum  autem  quinque  Instantiarum  Lampadis,  prims  robo- 
rant,  ampliant»  et  rectifioant  actiones  sensus  immediatas:  se- 
cunds  deducunt  nou^sensibile  ad  sensibile';  tertis  indicant 
processus  continuatos  sive  series  earum  rorum  et  motuum  quse 
(ut  plurimum)  non  notantur  nisi  in  exitu  aut  periodje ;  qnartsB 
aliquid  substituunt  sensui  in  meris  destitutionibus ;  quintas  ex- 
citant attentionem  sensus  et  advertentiam,  atque  una  limitant 
subtilitatem  rerum.    De  his  autem  singulis  jam  dicendum  est. 

XXXTX. 

Inter  Prttrogpttivas  Instantiarum,  ponemus  loco  decimo  sexto 

*  t.  c  a  proof  ftirnUhed  by  merely  hnnMn  pUloeophy. 

*  t.  c  make  maniiSnt  things  whic^  are  not  dlKctly  perceptible,  by  metns  of  others 
which  are. 
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InstaniioB  Janum  sive  PoriiB:  eo  enim  noxmne  eas  appellamuB 
qu»  juvant  a^tiones  sensva  iimnediatM*  Inter  Bemnis  aatem 
manifestum  est  piurtes  primas  tenere  Visum,  quoad  informa- 
tionem;  quare  huic  sensui  prseipne  auzilia  conquirenda. 
Auxilia  autem  triplicia  esse  posse  videntur;  yel  ut  pereipiat 
non  visa;  vel  ut  nugore  iutervallo;  yel  ut  ezacttus  et  distin^ 
ctitts. 

Priim  generis  sunt  (missis  bid-ocuHs  et  hujusmodi,  qu» 
valent  tantum  ad  oorrigendam  et  leyandam  infinnitatem  visus 
non  bene  dispositi^  atque  ideo  nihil  amplius  infonnant)  ea  qu» 
nuper  inventa  sunt  perspicilla ;  qu»  latentes  et  inirisibiles  corpo* 
rum  minutiaSf  et  occultos  schematismos  et  motus  (auota  insigni* 
ter  specierum  magnitudine)  demoostrBnt;  quorum  vi,  in  puHce, 
musca,  yermiculis,  accurata  eorporis  figura  et  lineamenta,  neo 
non  colores  et  motus  prius  non  oonspicui,  non  sine  admiratione 
cemuntur.  Quinetiam  aiunt^  lineam  rectam  calamo  yel  pene* 
cillo  descriptam^  per  hujusmodi  perspicilla  insBqualem  admodum 
et  tortuosam  cemi ;  quia  scilicet  nee  motus  manus^  licet  per  re- 
gulam  adjutsB,  nee  impresaio  atramenti  aut  colons  reyera  tequar 
Ha  existant ;  lioet  illsD  insqualitates  tarn  minute  sint  ut  sine 
adjumento  hujusmodi  perspiciUorum  eonspici  nequeant.  Etiam 
superstitiosam  quandam  obseryationem  in  bac  re(ut  fit  in  rebus 
noyis  et  miris)  addiderunt  homines:  yia.  quod  hujusmodi  per- 
spicilla opera  naturae  illustrent,  artis  dehonestent.  Illud  yero 
nihil  aliud  est  quam  quod  textursD  naturales  multo  subtilioifes 
sint  quam  artificiosse.*  Perspicillum  enim  lllud  ad  minuta  tan- 
tum yalet:  quale  perspicillum  si  yidisset  Democritus,  exiluisset 
forte,  et  modum  yidendi  atomum  (quem  ille  inyisibilem  omnino 
affirmayit)  inyentum  fuisse  putasset.'  Yemm  incompetentia 
hujusmodi  perspicillorum,  praeterquam  ad  minutias  tantum 
(neque  ad  ipsas  quoque,  si  fuerint  in  corpore  majusculo),  usum 
rei  destruit  Si  enim  inyentum  extendi  posset  ad  corpora 
majora,  aut  corporum  majorum  minutias,  adeo  ut  textura  panni 

*  ComiMune  Apk,  xUi  §  28.  "  Specula  oomburentJa,  In  qulbus  («/  iiMiRtiH)  boo 
fit,**  Ice  It  would  appear  fhim  the  puMge  in  tbe  text  that  Bacon  bad  not  even  seen 
one  of  the  newly  invented  microeoopet. — /.  & 

*  Lelbnlti  goes  as  for  m  to  say,  **  La  matidre  anrang^  par  une  sagesse  divine  doit 
etre  esaentleUeroent  organist  partout ;  .  .  .  il  y  a  maclUne  dans  les  parties  de  la 
machine  naturelle  k  llnSni.**— S10-  k  Pnneipe  de  Tm,  pw  431.  of  £rdnuuui*8  edition. 

'  nemocritus  maintained  that  the  atom  was  wholly  inoognisable  liy  the  senses, 
ThuB  Sextus  Eropiricus  mentions  him  along  with  Plato  as  having  held  tbe  doctrine 
fiAmrit  imntr^  &Ai|9n  c7mu  ;  the  reason  in  the  case  of  Democritus  being  that  bis  atoms, 
which  alone  he  recognised  as  realities,  possessed  irdaii$  alaBnrnt  vot^nrros  Upmutou 
^ly.—  &«t  Em,  Admn,  Logico$t  li.  §  6. 

X  2 
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lintei  conspid  poeset  tanquam  rete^  atque  hoc  modo  minutiaB 
latentes  et  insBqualitates  gemnuiriiin^  liquomm^  urinamm^  san- 
guinis^ ynlnerom^  et  multarum  aliarmn  rerom,  cemi  possent, 
magnaB  proculdubio  ex  eo  invento  commoditates  capi  possent. 

Seoundi  generis  sunt  ilia  altera  perspicilla  quie  memorabili 
conatu  adinvenit  Galilsens ;  quorum  ope,  tanquam  per  scaphas 
aut  naviculas,  aperiri  et  exerceri  possint  propiora  cum  coelestibus 
commercia.  Hinc  enim  constat,  galaxiam  esse  nodum  sive  coa- 
cervationem  stellarum  panrarum,  plane  numeratarum  et  distin- 
ctarum ;  de  qua  re  apud  antiques  tantum  suspicio  fuit.  Hinc 
demonstrari  videtur,  quod  spatia  orbium  (quos  Tocant)  plane- 
tarum  non  sint  plane  vacua  aliis  stellis,  sed  quod  ccelum  incipiat 
stellescere  antequam  ad  coelum  ipsum  stellatum  ventum  sit;  licet 
stellis  minoribus  quam  ut  sine  perspicillis  istis  conspici  possint 
Hinc  cboreas  illas  stellarum  parrarum  circa  planetam  Jovis  (unde 
conjici  possit  esse  in  motibus  stellarum  plura  centra)  intueri  licet. 
Hinc  inequalitates  luminosi  et  opaci  in  luna  distinctius  cer- 
nimtur  et  locantur ;  adeo  ut  fieri  possit  qusdam  seleno-graphia. 
Hinc  maculae  in  sole,  et  id  genus :  omnia  certe  inventa  nobilia, 
quatenus  fides  hujusmodi  demonstrationibus  tuto  adhiberi  possit.* 
Quae  nobis  ob  hoc  maxime  suspectae  sunt,  quod  in  istis  paucis 
sistatur  experimentum,  neque  alia  complura  investigatu  aeque 
digna  eadem  ratione  inyenta  sint.' 

^  Oaineo  often  mentioiis  the  attempt  which  many  of  the  Perlpatidans  made  to  set 
aside  all  arguments  foanded-on  his  discoveries  with  the  telescope,  by  tayhig  that  they 
were  mere  optical  delusions.  J.  C.  La  Oalla,  in  his  dissertation  i>e  I^wiumim$  in 
OrU  LwuB,  has  a  section  entlUed  •*  De  TelesoopU  Veritate,^  in  which,  though  an 
Aristotelian,  he  has  neverthelesB  admitted  that  this  ol^ection  is  untenable. 

*  Compare  this  with  the  passage  in  the  Dttcnpdo  Globi  IntdlectwUu  (c.  ▼.)  where 
Bacon  speaks  of  Galileo's  invention  and  discoveries  (the  flrstfhiits  of  which  had  Just 
been  announced)  in  a  strain  of  more  sanguine  expectation :  —  **  Atque  hoc  inceptum 
et  iine  et  aggressu  nobile  quoddam  et  humano  genere  dlgnum  esse  cxlstimamus :  eo 
magis  quod  hv^usmodi  homines  et  ausu  laudandi  slnt  et  fide ;  quod  ingenue  et  per- 
spicue  proposuerunt,  quomodo  singula  illis  constiterint  Superest  tantum  constantia, 
cum  magni  Jodicii  severitate,  ut  et  instnimenta  mutent,  et  testiuro  niimerum  auge- 
ant,  et  staigula  et  saepe  ezperiantur,  et  varie ;  denique  ut  et  dbi  ipsi  obJidant  et  aliis 
patefiidant  quid  In  contrarium  objici  possit,  et  tenuissimum  quemque  scnipulum  non 
spernant ;  ne  forte  illis  eveniat,  quod  Democriti  et  aniculs  su«  eveoit  circa  flais  mel- 
lltas,  ut  vetula  esaet  philoaopho  prudentior,  et  magnc  et  adrolrabllis  speculaUonis 
cause  subesset  error  quispiam  tenuis  et  ridiculus.**  From  this  passage,  written  eight 
years  before,  we  may  learn  (I  think)  why  it  was  that  Bacon  had  now  begun  to  doubt 
how  fiur  these  observations  could  be  trusted.  Believing,  as  he  did,  that  all  the  re- 
ceived theories  of  the  heayens  were  full  of  error,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  by  means 
of  the  telescope  men  could  really  see  so  much  fhrther  into  the  heavens  than  before, 
he  was  prepared  to  hear  of  a  great  number  of  new  and  unexpected  phenomena ;  and 
his  only  foar  was  that  the  observers,  instead  of  following  out  their  observations  patiently 
and  carefully,  would  begin  to  form  new  theories.  But  now  that  nine  years  had  pasaed 
since  the  discovery  of 'Jupiter's  sateUStes,  the  spots  in  the  sun,  &c.,  and  no  new  dis- 
covery of  importance  had  been  announced,  he  wondered  how  it  could  be  that  men 
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Tertii  generis  sunt  bacilla  ilia  ad  terras  mensimmdas,  astro- 
labia,  et  similia;  quas  sensum  videndi  non  ampliant,  sed  recti* 
ficant  et  dirigunt.  Quod  si  sint  ali»  instantiffi  qus  reliquos 
sensus  juvent  in  ipeorum  acdonibus  inunediatis  et  individuisy 
tamen  si  qusmodi  sint  quas  informationi  ipsi  nihil  addant  plus 
quam  jam  habetur,  ad  id  quod  nunc  agitur  non  fiiciunt  Itaque 
earum  mentionem  non  fecunu& 

XL* 

Inter  Pradrogativas  Tnstantianim^  ponemus  loco  decimo 
septimo  Instantias  CfUantes,  sumpto  yocabulo  a  foris  civilibus, 
quia  citant  ea  ut  compareant  quae  prius  non  comparuerunt ; 
quas  etiam  Ifistaniias  Evoeantes  appellare  consueyimus.  Eao 
deducunt  non-sensibile  ad  sensibile. 

Sensum  autem  fu^unt  res^  yel  propter  distantiam  objecti 
locati ;  vel  propter  interceptionem  sensus  per  corpora  media ; 
vel  quia  objectum  non  est  habile  ad  impressionem  in  sensu 
faciendam;  vel  quia  defidt  quantum  in  objecto  pro  feriendo 
sensu ;  vel  quia  tempus  non  est  proportionatum  ad  actuandum 
sensum ;  vel  quia  objecti  percussio  non  toleratur  a  sensu;  vel 
quia  objectum  ante  implevit  et  possedit  sensum^  ut  novo  motui 
non  sit  locus.  Atque  haec  pnecipue  ad  visum  pertinent,  et 
deinde  ad  tactum.  Nam  hi  duo  sensus  sunt  informatiTi  ad 
largum,  atque  de  communibus  objedis;  ubi  reliqui  tres  non 
informent  fere  nisi  immediate  et  de  propriis  objectis. 

In  primo  genere  non  fit  deductio  ad  sensibile,  nisi  rei  quad 
oemi  non  possit  propter  distantiam  adjiciatur  aut  substituatnr 
alia  res  quad  sensum  magis  e  longinquo  provocare  et  ferire 
possit:  yeluti  in  significatione  rerum  per  ignes,  campanas,  et 
similia* 

In  secundo  genere  fit  deductio,  cum  ea  quaa  interius  propter 
interpositionem  corporum  latent,  nee  commode  aperiri  possunt, 
per  ea  quas  sunt  in  superficie,  aut  ab  interioribus  effluuni,  per- 
ducuntur  ad  sensum:  ut  status  humanorum  corporum  per 
pulsus,  et  urinas,  et  similia. 

At  tertii  et  quarti  generis  deductiones  ad  plurima  spectant, 
atque  undique  in  rerum  inquisitione  sunt  conquirendad.  Hujus 
rei  ezempla  sunt.  Patet  quod  aer,  et  spiritus,  et  hujusmodi  res 
quad  sunt  toto  corpore  tenues  et  subtiles,  nee  cemi  nee  tangi 

seeing  so  much  Ihrther  should  be  able  to  see  so  little  more  thm  they  did,  and  began  to 
sospect  that  it  was  owing  to  some  defect  either  in  the  instrument  or  in  the  methods  of 
obsenration.  — /.  & 
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posflint  Qinare  in  inquiBitbne  oiioa  hujuamodi  corpora  de- 
duotionibua  omnino  est  opua. 

Sit  itaque  natura  inqnisita  Actio  et  MotUB  SpirituB  qui 
includitur  in  corporibufl  tangibilibua  Omne  enim  tangilnle 
apud  nos  continet  spiritom  inyisibUem  et  intactilem,  eique  ob- 
ducitur  atque  eum  quasi  yeetit  Hioc  fens  triplex  potens  iUe  et 
mirabilis  processus  spiritus  in  corpore  tangibilL  Spiritus  enim 
in  re  tangibili,  emissus^  corpora  oontrahit  et  desiccat ;  detentus^ 
ccffpora  intenerat  et  colliquat ;  neo  prorsue  emiasus  nee  prorsus 
detentus^  informat,  membrificat»  assimilat,  egerit»  organizat^  et 
•imilia.  Atque  fa»c  omnia  deducuntur  ad  sensibile  per  effectus 
conspicuos. 

Etenim  in  omni  corpore  tangibili  inanimato,  spiritus  indusus 
prime  multiplioat  se^  et  tanquam  depaacit  partes  tangibiles  eas 
qu»  sunt  maxime  ad  boo  faciles  et  prasparatSj  casque  digerit 
et  oonfidt  et  vertit  in  spiritiun,  et  deinde  una  evolant  Atque 
hfloc  confectio  et  multiplicatio  qxiritus  deducitur  ad  sensum  per 
diminutionem  ponderis.  In  omni  enim  dessicatione,  aliquid 
defluit  de  quanto;  neque  id  ipsum  ex  spiritu  tantum  pr»- 
inexistente^  sed  ex  ccnrpore  quod  prius  fuit  tangibile  et  noviter 
yersum  est:  spiritus  enim  non  ponderat.  Egressus  autem  sive 
emissio  spiritus  deducitur  ad  sensibile  in  rubigine  metallorum, 
et  aliis  putrefibotionibus  (jus  generis  quao  sistunt  se  antequam 
pervenerint  ad  rudimenta  vitss ;  nam  ilia  ^  ad  tertium  genus 
processus  pertinent.  Etenim  in  corporibus  magis  oompactis 
spiritus  non  inveuit  poroa  et  meatus  per  quos  evolet;  itaque 
cogitur  partes  ipsas  tangibiles  proirudere  et  ante  se  agere,  ita 
nt  UIsEi  simul  exeant ;  atque  iode  fit  ruhigo^  et  similia.  At  con- 
tractio  partium  tangibilium^  postquam  aliquid  de  spiritu  fuerit 
emissnm  (iinde  sequitur  ilia  desiecatio),  deducitur  ad  sensibile 
tum  per  ipsam  duriti^ai  rei  auctam^  turn  multo  magis  per 
scissuras,  angustiationesj  corrugationes^  et  complicationes  cor- 
porum,  qu»  inde  aequuntur.  Etenim  partes  ligni  de^unt  et 
angustiantur ;  pelles  corrugantur;  neque  id  solum,  sed  (si 
subita  ftierit  emissio  spiritus  per  calorem  ignis)  tantum  properant 
ad  conti'actionem  ut  se  compUcent  et  convolvant; 

At  contra,  ubi  spiritus  detinetur,  et  tamen  dilatatur  et  ex- 
citatur  per  calorem  aut  ^us  analoga  (id  quod  fit  in  corporibus 
magis  solidis  aut  tenacibus)^  tum  vero  corpora  emoUiuntur^  ut 
ferrum  candens ;  fluunt^  ut  metalla;  liquefiuntj  ut  gummi^  cera^ 

*  **  like  *'  iu  the  original  edition,  nvhich  mu8t  be  wrong. 
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et  aimilim  Itaqu^  contrarian  UI»  operatio9eB  c^iom  (at  ex  eo 
alia  durescant^  alia  liquesoant)  facile  conoiliantur;  quia  in  illia 
Bpiritoji  emittitur^  in  his  |tgitat;9ir  et  4etinetiir;  quorum  poete* 
rius  est  actb  propria  calons  et  epiritus;  priu8>  actio  partium 
tangibilium  tantum  per  occasionem  spiritus  emiaeL 

Ast  ubi  spiritos  nee  detinetur  prorsus  nee  prorsua  emittiturj 
Bed  tantum  inter  claustra  Bua  tentat  et  experitur^  atque  nacta 
est  partes  tangibiles  obedientes  et  sequacea  in  promptu,  ita  ut 
quo  spiritus  agit  e»  simul  sequantur;  turn  vero  sequitur  eWotf 
matio  in  corpus  organicum,  et  piembrificatioj  et  reliquas  actionem 
vitales,  tarn  in  vegetabilibus  quam  in  animialibus*  Atque  haeo 
maxime  deducuntur  ad  sensum  per  notationes  diligentes  pri* 
morum  incceptuum  et  rudimentorum  sive  tentamentorum  vita^ 
in  animalculis  ex  putrefactione  natb:  ut  in  ovis  formicarums 
Yermibus^  muscis^  ranis  post  imbrem,  etc  Bequiritur  autem 
ad  vivificationem  et  lenitaB  caloris  et  lentor  corporis;  u| 
spiritus  nee  per  festinationem  erumpatj  nee  per  contumaciam 
partium  coerceatur;  quin  potius  ad  cer«d  modum  iUas  plicare  e^ 
effiogere  possit 

Bursus,  differentia  ilia  spiritusj  maxipie  nobilis  et  ad  plurim^ 
pertinens^  (yiz.  spiritus  abscissi^'ramosi  simpliciterj  ramosi  simu} 
et  ccllulati;  ex  quibus  prior  est  spiritus  omnium  corporum 
inaoimatorum^  secundus  vegetabilium,  tertius  animalium),  pef 
plurimas  instantias  deductorias  tanquam  sub  oculos  ponitur. 

Similiter  paleti,  quod  Bubtiliores  texture  et  schematiBmi 
rerum  (licet  toto  corpore  visibilium  aut  tangibilium)  nee  cer* 
nantur  nee  tangantur.  Quare  in  his  quoque  per  deductionen^ 
procedit  informatio.  At  differentia  sohematismGrum  maxima 
radicalis  et  prima^ia  sumitur  ex  eopia  vel  paucitate  materia^ 
quae  subit  idem  spatium  sive  dimensum*  Beliqui  enim  schema- 
tismi  (qui  referuntur  ad  dissimilaritate?  partium  quae  in  eodem 
corpore  continenturj  et  eollocationes  ac  posituras  earundem) 
prae  illo  allero  sunt  secundarii 

Sit  itaque  natura  inquisita  Expansio  ^ve  Coitio  Materias  in 
corporibus  respective ;  viz.  quantum  materiae  impleat  quantum 
dimensum  in  singulis.  Etenim  nil  yerius  in  natura  quam 
propositio  ilia  gemella^  ejf  nihilo  nihil  ^ri^  neque  quicquam  in 
nihilum  redigi;  verum  quantu^n  ipsu,ni  materiae  sive  summan^ 
totalem  constare,  nee  augeri  aut  minui.^     Nee  illud  minus 

>  It  is  worth  remarking  that  Bacon  liarc  aaaertB  as  absolutely  certain  a  maiim  which 

X  4  .    .  J 
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verum^  ex  quanta  iUo  materice  sub  iisdem  spatUs  sive  dhnenr 
sionibus,  pro  diverntate  carparum,  plus  et  minus  contineri;  ut 
in  aqua  plusj  in  aere  minus ;  adeo  ut  si  quia  asserat  aliquod 
contentum  aqu»  in  par  contentum  aeris  verti  posse^  idem  at 
ac  si  dicat  aliquid  posse  redigi  in  nihilum;  contra^  si  quia 
asserat'  aliquod  contentum  aeris  in  par  contentum  aqu»  yerti 
posse^  idem  sit  ao  si  dicat  aliquid  posse  fieri  ex  nilulo.  At- 
que  ex  copia  i3ta  et  paucitate  materiad  notiones  ill»  Densi  ct 
Bari,  quse  yarie  et  promiscue  accipiuntur^  proprie  abstrahuntur. 
Assumenda  est  et  assertio  ilia  tertia,  etiam  satis  certa :  quod 
hoc  de  quo  loquimur  plus  et  minus  materi»  in  corpore  hoc  yel 
illo  ad  calculos  (facta  coUatione)  et  proportiones  exactas  aut 
exactis  propinquas  reduci  possit  Yeluti  si  quis  dicat  inesse 
in  dato  contento  auri  talem  coaceryationem  materiae^  ut  opus 
habeat  spiritus  yini^  ad  tale  quantum  materise  ssquandum^  spa- 
tio  yicies  et  semel  majore  quam  implet  auram,  non  errayerit* 

Coaceryatio  autem  materi®  et  rationes  ejus  deducuntur  ad 
sensibile  per  pondus*  Pondus  enim  respondet  eopite  materia, 
quoad  partes  rei  tangibilis;  spiritus  autem,  et  ejus  quantum 
ex  materia,  non  yenit  in  oomputationem  per  pondus ;  leyat  enim 
pondus  potius  quam  grayat.  At  nos  higus  rei  tabulam  fecimus 
satis  accuratam ;  in  qua  pondera  et  spatia  singulorum  metallo- 
rum,  lapidum  prcecipuorum,  lignorum,  liquorum,  oleorum,  et 
plurimorum  aliorum  corporum  tam  naturalium  quam  artifici- 
alium,  excepimus ';  rem  polychrestam,  tam  ad  lucem  informa- 
tionis  quam  ad  normam  operationis ;  et  quse  multas  res  reyelet 
omnino  prater  expectatum.  Neque  illud  pro  minimo  habendum 
est,  quod  demonstret  omnem  yarietatem  qu»  in  corporibus  tan- 
gibilibus  nobis  notis  yersatur  (intelligimus  autem  corpora  bene 
unita,  nee  plane  spongiosa  et  caya  et  nmgna  ex  parte  aere 
impleta)  non  ultra  rationes  partium  21  excedere:  tam  finita 
scilicet  est  natura,  aut  saltem  ilia,  pars  ejus  cujus  usus  ad  nos 
maxime  pertinet 

Etiam  diligentias  nostne  esse  putayimus,  experiri  si  forte  capi 
possint  rationes  corporum  non-tangibilium  siye  pneumaticorum, 
respectu  corporum  tangibilium.  Id  quod  tali  molitione  aggressi 
sumus.  Phialam  yitream  accepimus,  que  unciam  fortasse 
unam  capere  possit ;  paryitate  yasis  usi,  ut  minori  cum  calore 

is  assuredly  no  result  of  experience.  The  same  doctrine  to  as  dtotinctly,  though  not 
so  emphatically,  asserted  by  Telesius,  i.  c.  6. 

■  For  a  ftill  account  of  the  methods  of  determining  specific  gravities  employed  re- 
ipectiYely  by  Porta,  Ghetaido,  and  Bacon,  see  pre&ce  to  HiUoria  Demti  ei  Rari, — J,  S. 
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posset  fieri  evaporatio  sequens.  Hanc  phialam  spiritu  vini 
impleyimus  fere  ad  collum ;  eligentes  spiritum  vini^  quod  per 
tabulam  priorem  eiun  esse  ex  corporibus  tangibilibus  (qu» 
bene  unita,  nee  cava  sunt)  rarissimunij  et  Tniniwium  continens 
materias  sub  suo  dimensoy  observarimus.  Deinde  pondus  aquae 
cum  phiala  ipsa  exacte  notavimus.  Postea  vesicam  accepimus^ 
quae  circa  duas  pintas  contineret.  Ex  ea  aerem  omnem,  quoad 
fieri  potuit,  expressimus  eo  usque  ut  vesicae  ambo  latera  essent 
contigua:  etiam  prius  vesicam  oleo  oblevimus  cum  fricatione 
leni,  quo  vesica  esset  clausior:  ejus^  si  qua  erat^  porositate  oleo 
obturata.  Hanc  vesicam  circa  os  phialae^  ore  phialae  intra  os 
vesicae  recepto^  fortiter  ligavimus ;  filo  parum  cerato^  ut  melius 
adhnresceret  et  arctius  ligaret.  Turn  demum  phialam  supra 
carbones  ardentes  in  foculo  coUocavimus.  At  paulo  post  vapor 
sive  aura  spiritus  vini^  per  calorem  dilatati  et  in  pneumalicum 
v^rsi,  vesicam  paulatim  sufflavit,  eamque  universam  veli  in- 
star  undequaque  extendit  Id  postquam  factum  ftiit,  conti- 
nue vitrum  ab  igne  removimus^  et  super  tapetem  posuimus 
ne  frigore  disrumperetur ;  statim  quoque  in  summitate  vesicae 
foramen  fedmus^  ne  vapor  cessante  calore  in  liquorem  resti- 
tutus  resideret,  et  rationes  confunderet.  Tum  vero  vesicam 
ipsam  sustulimus,  et  rursus  pondus  excepimus  spiritus  vini  qui 
remanebat.  Inde  quantum  consumptum  fuisset  in  vaporem  sen 
pneumaticum  computavimus ;  et  facta  collatione  quantum  lo* 
cum  sive  spatium  illud  corpus  implesset  quando  esset  spiritus 
vini  in  phiala^  et  rursus  quantum  spatium  impleverit  post* 
quam  factum  fuisset  pneumaticum  in  vesica,  rationes  subduxi- 
mus ;  ex  quibus  manifeste  liquebat,  corpus  istud  ita  versum  et 
mutatum  expansionem  centuplo  majorem  quam  antea  faabuisset 
acquisivisse. 

Similiter  sit  natura  inquisita  Calor  aut  Frigus;  ejus  nempe 
gradus,  ut  a  sensu  non  percipiantur  ob  debilitatem.  Haec  de- 
ducuntur  ad  sensmn  per  vitrum  calendare,  quale  superius  de- 
scripsimus.  Calor  enim  et  frigus,  ipsa  non  percipiuntur  ad 
tactum;  at  .calor  aerem  expandit,  frigus  contrahit  Neque 
rursus  ilia  expansio  et  contraotio  aeris  percipitur  ad  visum ;  at 
aer  ille  expansus  aquam  deprimit,  contractus  attollit;  ac  tum 
demum  fit  deductio  ad  visum,  non  ante,  aut  alias. 

Similiter  sit  natura  inquisita  Mistura  Corporum ;  viz.  quid 
habeant  ex  aqueo,  quid  ex  oleoso,  quid  ex  spiritu,  quid  ex  cinere 
et  salibus^  et  hujusmodi;  vel  etiam  (in  particulari)  quid  habeat 
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lac  btttyri,  quid  coaguli,  quid  sen,  et  hujuflmodi*  Smo  dedu** 
cuntur  ad  aeneuiu  per  ortificiosas  et  peritas  eepaiationefl^  qua* 
tenus  ad  tangibilia.  At  uatura  apiritua  in  ipeis^  licet  immediate 
non  percipiatuTy  tamen  depreheuditur  per  varioa  motus  et  nizus 
corporum  tangibilium  in  ipso  acta  et  procesau  separationia 
6U83;  atque  etiam  per  acrimoiuiuBj  corrosioneaj  et  diveraos  colo* 
rea^  odorea^  et  aaporea  eorundem  corporum  peat  aeparatioDem. 
Atque  in  bac  parte,  per  diatillaticmea  atque  artificioeas  aeparar 
tionea^  etrenue  aane  ab  hominibua  elaboratum  eat;  aed  non 
multo  foeliciua  quam  in  caeteria  ei^perimentia,  qa»  adhuc  in  uau 
aunt:  media  nimbrum  proraua  palpatoriia^  et  viia  casciaj  et  magia 
operoae  quam  intelligenter ;  et  (quod  peaaimum  eat)  nulla  cum 
imitatione  aut  semulatione  naturae^  aed  cum  deatructione  (per 
calorea  vebementea  aut  virtutea  nimia  Talidaa)  omnia  aubtili-* 
oris  achematismij  in  quo  occulta^  rerum  virtutea  et  conaenaua 
prascipue  aitfla  aunt  Neque  illud  etiam,  quod  aliaa  monuimua, 
bominibua  in  mentem  aut  obaervationem  venire  aolet  in  hujua- 
modi  aeparationibua :  hoc  eat,  plurimaa  qualitatea,  in  corporum 
vexationibua  tam  per  ignem  quam  alioa  modoa,  indi  ab  ipao 
igne  iiaque  corporibua  qusa  ad  aeparati<mem  adhibentur,  quie 
in  compoaito  priua  non  fuerunt;  unde  mine  fallaciae.  Neque 
.enim  acilicet  vapor  univerauaj  qui  ex  aqua  emittitur  per  ignem, 
vapor  aut  aer  antea  fuit  in  corpore  aqu»;  aed  factua  eat  pia- 
zima  ex  pa;rte  per  dilatationem  aquas  ex  calore  ignia. 

Similiter  in  genere  omnea  exquiait»  probationea  corporum 
aive  naturalium  aive  artificialium,  per  quaa  vera  dignoscuntur 
ab  adulterinia,  meliora  a  vilioribua,  hue  referri  debent:  de* 
ducunt  enim  non-aenaibile  ad  aenaibile.  Sunt  itaque  diligenti 
cura  undique  conquirendao. 

Quintum  vero  genua  ktitantiae  quod  attinet,  manifeatum  eat 
actionem  aenaua  tranaigi  in  motu,  motum  in  tempore.  Si 
igitur  motua  alioigua  cprporia  ait  vel  tam  tardua  vel  tam  velox 
ut  non  ait  proportionatua  ad  momenta  in  quibua  tranaigitur 
actio  aenaua,  objectum  omnino  non  percipitur ;  ut  in  motu  in- 
dicia horologii,  et  ruraoa  in  motu  pilsB  aclopetL  Atque  motua 
qui  ob  tarditatem  non  percipitur,  facile  et  ordinario  deducitur 
ad  aen^um  per  aummaa  motua;  qui  vero  ob  velocitatem,  adhuc 
non  bene  menaurari  conauevit;  aed  tamen  poatulat  inquiaitio 
naturae  ut  hoc  fiat  in  aliquibua. 

Sextum  autem  genua,  ubi  impeditur  aenaua  propter  nobilita^ 
tem  objecti,  recipit  deducUonem,  vel  per  elongationem  majorem 
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objecii  a  sensn;  yel  per  hebetaticmiem  olgecd  per  interpoaitio- 
nem  medii  talis,  quod  objeetnm  debilitet,  non  annihilet ;  Tel  per 
admiaaioiiem  et  exceptionem  objecti  reflead^  ubi  percuaalo  di* 
recta  sit  nimis  fortis;  ut  soils  in  pelvi  aqxus. 

Septimum  autem  genus  latitantiaB,  ubi  sensus  ita  oneiatur 
objecto  ut  noTiB  admisiuoni  non  sit  locus,  non  habet  fere  locum 
nisi  in  olfactu  et  odoribus;  nee  ad  id  quod  agitur  multum  per- 
tinet.  Quare  de  deductionibus  nonnsensibilis  ad  sensibilej  base 
dicta  sint.^ 

Quandoque  tamen  deduotio  fit  non  ad  sensnm  bominis,  sed 
ad  sensum  aiicujus  alterius  animalis  cujus  sensus  in  aliquibus 
humanum  excellet:  ut  nonnullorum  odorum,  ad  sensum  canit«; 
lucis,  quad  in  aere  non  extrinsecus  illuminate  latenter  existit, 
ad  sensum  felis,  noctusd,  et  hujusmodi  animalium  quas  cemunt 
noctu*  Becte  enim  notavit  Telesius,  etiam  in  agre  ipso  inesse 
lucem  quandam  originalem,  licet  exilem  et  tenuem,  et  maxima 
ex  parte  oculis  hominum  aut  plurimorum  animalinm  non  inser* 
vientem ;  quia  ilia  animalia,  ad  quorum  sensum  hujusmodi  lux 
est  proportionaia,  cemant  noctu ;  id  quod  vel  sine  luce  fieri, 
yel  per  luoem  intemam,  minus  credibile  est. 

Atque  iUud  utique  notandum  est,  de  destitntionibus  sen- 
suum  eorumque  remediis  hie  nos  tractare.  Nam  hUa/om  sen* 
suum  ad  proprias  inquisitiones  de  sensu  et  sensibili  remittendie 
sunt;  exoepta  ilia  magna  iallacia  sensuum,  nimimm  quod  con- 
stituant  lineas  rerum^  ex  analogia  hominis,  et  mm  ex  analogia 
universi ;  qusB  non  corrigitur  nisi  per  rationem  e^  phllosoidiiam 
uniyersalem. 

TIA. 

Inter  Prsrogativas  Instantiarum,  ponesras  loco  decimo 
octavo  Instantias  Ft^,  quas  etiam  Instaniias  IHnerantes  et 
Instantias  Articulata$  appellare  consuevimus.  Ea^  sunt  quae 
indicant  naturae  motus  gradathn  continuatos.   Hoc  autem  genus 

>  An  excellent  Instanoe  of  tfae  "dednctio  nonsensibiUi  ad  seniibUe  **  [in  the  second 
kind]  occurs  in  the  ezpeTiments  recently  made  by  Messrs.  Hopkins  and  Joule  ior  de- 
teraiLatec  the  melting-point  of  eubstances  sul^ected  to  gnat  pressure.  The  substance 
acted  on  is  enclosed  in  a  tube  o«t  of  reach  and  sight  But  a  bit  of  magnetised  steel 
has  preriously  been  introduced  into  it^  and  is  supported  by  it  as  long  as  it  remains 
solid.  A  magnetic  needle  is  placed  beside  the  apparatus,  a  certain  amount  of  deviation 
being,  of  course,  produced  by  the  steel  within  the  tube.  The  moment  the  temperature 
reaches  the  melting^^oInt,  the  steel  sinks ;  and  its  doing  so  is  indicated  by  the  motion 
of  the  needle. 

'  This  phrase  may,  I  think,  be  rendered  *<  trace  the  outlines  of  outward  objects." 
I  have  already  remarked  on  the  meaning  of  •«  ez  analogiA"  [See  note  on  Dittributio 
Operii,  p.  laa— /.  &] 
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infltantiaram  potius  fugit  observationem  quam  senstuiL  Mlfa 
enim  est  hominam  circa  hanc  rem  indiligentia*  Contemplantar 
siquidem  naturam  tantummodo  desultorie  et  per  periodos,  et 
postquam  corpora  fuerint  absoluta  ac  completa,  et  non  in  ope- 
ratione  sua.  Quod  si  artificis  alic^jus  ingenia  et  industriam 
explorare  et  contemplari  quis  cuperet,  is  non  tantum  materias 
rudes  artis  atque  deinde  opera  perfecta  conspioere  desideraret» 
sed  potius  pnesens  esse  cum  artifex  operatur  et  opus  suum 
promovet  Atque  simile  quiddam  circa  naturam  faciendum 
est.  Exempli  gratia;  si  quis  de  yegetatione  plantarum  inqui- 
rat^  ei  inspiciendum  est  ab  ipsa  satione  seminis  alicujus  (id  quod 
per  extractionem^  quasi  singulis  diebus^  seminum  qu»  per  bi- 
duum^  triduum^  quatriduum,  et  sic  deinceps^  in  terra  manseruntj 
eorumque  diligentem  intuitum^  facile  fieri  potest)^  quomodo  et 
quando  semen  intumescere  et  turgere  incipiat  et  veluti  spiritu 
impleri ;  deinde  quomodo  corticulam  rumpere  et  emittere  fibras, 
cum  latione  nonnuUa  sui  interim  sursum^  nisi  terra  fuerit  ad- 
modum  contumax ;  quomodo  etiam  emittat  fibras,  partim  radi- 
cates deorsum,  partim  cauliculares  sursum^  aliquando  serpendo 
per  latera,  si  ex  ea  parte  inveniat  terram  apertam  et  magis  fa- 
cilem;  et  complura  id  genus.  Similiter  facere  oportet  circa 
exclusionem  ovorum ;  ubi  facile  conspici  dabitur  processus  yivi- 
ficandi  et  organizandi,  et  quid  et  quae  partes  fiant  ex  viteUo, 
quid  ex  albumine  ovi,  et  alia.  Similis  est  ratio  circa  animalia 
ex  putrefactions^  Nam  drca  animalia  perfecta  et  terrestria, 
per  exectiones  foetumn  ex  utero,  minus  humanum  esset  ista 
inquirere ;  nisi  forte  per  occasiones  abortuum,  et  yenationum, 
et  similium.  Omnino  igitur  yigilia  qusedam  seryanda  est  circa 
naturam^  ut  quae  melius  se  conspidendam  prsebeat  noctu  quam 
interdiu.  IstSB  enim  contemplationes  tanquam  noctumie  cen- 
seri  possinty  ob  lucemn  paryitatem  et  perpetuatiquem. 

Quin  et  in  inanimatis  idem  tentandum  est;   id   quod  nos 

*  The  epithet  perfecta  is  genenlly  given  to  those  anhnals  which  cannot  result  from 
putreftction.  CcsalpinuB,  in  the  Qwtati<me»  Peripai.  ▼.  1.,  maintains  that  all  animals 
may  result  fhxn  putrefiiction,  and  that  this  was  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle.  The  same 
opinion  had»  I  believe,  been  advanced  by  Averrois.  That  mice  may  be  prodoced  by 
equivocal  generation  is  asserted,  as  a  matter  not  admitting  of  dispute,  by  Cardan,  De 
Bemm  VariHaU.  Casalptnus  refers  to  the  same  Instance,  but  less  confidently  than 
Cardan.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  Aristotle,  though  he  speaks  of  the  great  fecundity 
of  mice,  and  even  of  their  being  impregnated  by  licking  sal^  does  not  mention  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  being  produced  by  putrefaction.  (  Dt  HimL  Animal.  vL  87.  iVoUmi. 
z.  64.)  FarMelsus,  De  Benm  Generatiome,  affirms  that  all  animals  produced  from 
putrefiiction  are  more  or  less  venomous.  Telesius's  opinion  is  that  the  more  perfect 
animals  cannot  result  fh>m  putrefkction,  liccause  the  conditions  of  temperature  ne- 
cessary to  their  production  cannot  be  fulfilled  except  by  means  of  animal  heat 
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fecimiui  in  inqiurendis  apertnris  Kquorom  per  ignem.^  Alius 
enim  edt  modus  aperturse  in  aqua,  alius  in  vino,  alius  in  aceto^ 
alius  in  ompliacio' ;  longe  alius  in  lacte^  et  oleo^  et  caoteris.  Id 
quod  fiuale  cemere  erat  per  ebuUitionem  super  ignem  lenem,  et 
in  Yase  yitreo,  ubi  omnia  Qemi  perspicue  possint.  Yerum  hiec 
breyius  perstringimus^  fusius  et  exactius  do  iis  sermones  ha- 
bitun  cum  ad  inventionem  Laientis  rerum  ProeeMsui  yentum 
erit.  Semper  enim  memoria  tenendum  est,  nos  hoe  looo  non 
res  ipeas  tractare,  sed  ezempla  tantnm  adducere. 

XLII. 

Inter  Pnerogativas  Instantiarum^  ponemus  loco  decimo 
nono  IfutantioM  Supplemewti,  siye  SubstiiutiomM ;  quas  etiam 
Tnstaniias  Peffugii  appellare  consueyimus.  E»  sunt^  quas 
supplent  informationem  ubi  sensus  plane  destituitur;  atque 
iddrco  ad  eas  confngimns  cum  instantias  proprias  haberi  non 
possint.  Dupliciter  autem  fit  substitutio;  aut  per  Gradua- 
tionem,  aut  per  Analoga.  Exempli  gratia;  non  inyenitur 
medium  quod  inhibeat  prorsus  operationem  magnetis  in  mo- 
yendo  ferrum;  non  aurum  interpositum^  non  argentum,  non 
lapis,  non  yitrum,  lignum,  aqua,  oleum,  pannus  aut  corpora 
fibrosa,  aer,  flamma,  et  castera.  Attamen  per  probationem 
exactam  fortaase  inyeniri  possit  aliquod  medium  quod  hebetet 
yirtutem  ipsius  plus  quam  aliquod  aliud,  comparatiye  et  in 
aliquo  gradu ;  yeluti  quod  non  trahat  magnes  ferrum  per  tan- 
tam  crassitiem  auri  quam  per  par  spatium  aeris;  aut  per  tan- 
tnm argentum  ignitum  quam  per  fHgidum ;  et  sic  de  similibus. 
Nam  de  his  nos  experimentum  non  fecimus ;  sed  sufficit  tamen 
ut  proponantur  loco  exempli.  Similiter  non  inyenitur  hie  apud 
nos  corpus  quod  non  suscipiat  calidum  igni  approximatum. 
Attamen  longe  citius  suscipit  calorem  aer  quam  lapis.  Atque 
talis  est  substitutio  quae  fit  per  Gbradus. 

Substitutio  autem  per  Analoga,  utilis  sane,  sed  minus  certa 
est;  atque  iddrco  cum  judicio  quodam  adhibenda.  Ea  fit 
cum  deducitur  non-sensibile  ad  sensum,  non  per  operationes 
sensibiles  ipsius  corporis  insensibilis,  sed  per  contemplationem 
corporis  alicujus  oognati  sensibilis.'    Exempli  gratia;   A  in- 

*  «  Apertiira  "  meaiis  the  lame  thing  as  **  expantia** 

*  Wine  made  of  sour  grapes.  (Pb>y,  zIt.  18.  and  elsewhere.)  It  is  probably  to  be 
rendered  ireijoloe,  as  it  Is  by  Lemmins. 

'  Da  Bois  Baymondls  RtmarchM  m  Animal  EleetrieUif  give  a  good  example  of  ibis. 
He  constmcted  what  may  called  an  electrical  model  of  a  muscle^  and  succeeded  in  ob. 
tabling  an  iUustration  not  only  of  his  fundamental  result,  namely  that  any  transverse 
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quiratur'de  Mistttra  Spiritmim,  qui  sont  eorpbra  non-viabflia, 
yidetnr  erne  cognatio  qnasdam  inter  corpora  et  fomiteB  eive 
alimenta  gna.  FomeB  autaxi  flammtt  Tidetur  ene  oleum  et 
pingQia;  aSris,  aqua  et  aquea:  flaimn»  enim  mulliplioaiit  se 
super  halituB  olei,  a^  super  vaporee  aqun*  Videndum  itaque 
de  mistura  aquis  et  olei,  qu0  se  manifestat  ad  eensum ;  quando- 
qnidem  mistura  aeris  et  flammei  generis  fngiat  seasum.  At 
oleum  et  aqua  inter  ee  per  oompositionem  aut  agitationem  im- 
perfecte  admodum  miscentur;  eadem  in  berbis,  et  sanguine^  et 
partibus  animalium,  accurate  et  delicate  miscentur.  Itaque 
simile  quiddam  fieri  possit  circa  misturam  flammei  et  aerei 
generis  in  spiritalibus ;  qu»  per  confusionem  simplicem  non 
bene  sustinent  misturam^  eadem  tamen  in  spiritibus  plantamm 
et  animalium  misceri  videntur ;  prssertim  cum  omnis  spiritus 
animatus  depascat  humida  utraque,  aquea  et  pinguia,  tanquam 
fomites  sues. 

Similiter  A  non  de  perfecUoribus  misturis  spiritalium^  sed  de 
compositione  tantum  inquiratur ;  nempe,  utrum  facile  iiiter  se 
incorporentur,  an  potius  (exempli  gratia)  sint  aliqui  venti  et 
exhalationes,  aut  alia  corpora  q>iritaliay  quie  non  miscentur  cum 
aSre  communis  sed  tantum  hsBrent  et  natant  in  eo,  in  globulis 
et  guttis,  et  potius  franguntnr  ac  comminuuntur  ab  aSre 
quam  in  ipsum  redpiuntur  et  incorp<»iintur ;  hoc  in  a^re  com* 
muni  et  aliis  spiritalibus^  ob  subtititatem  corporum,  percipi  ad 
sensum  non  potest ;  attamen  imago  qusBdam  hujus  rei,  quatenus 
fiat,  concipi  possit  in  liquoribus  argenti  vivi^x)lei5  aqusB ;  atque 
etiam  in  aere,  et  fractione  ejus>  quando  dissipatur  et  ascendit  in 
parvis  portiunculis  per  aquam;  atque  etiam  in  fumis  crassi" 
oribus ;  denique  in  pulrere  excitato  et  h»rente  in  aere ;  in  qui- 
bus  omnibus  non  fit  incorporatio.  Atque  reprsBsentatioprsBdicta 
in  hoc  subjecto  non  mala  est,  u  illud  primo  diligenter  inquisi-* 
tum  fuerit,  utrum  possit  esse  talis  heterogenia  inter  spiritalia 
qualis  invenitur  inter  liquida;  nam  tum  demum  hcec  simulacra 
per  Analogiam  non  incommode  substituentur. 

Atque  de  Instantiis  istis  Supplementi,  quod  diximus  infor- 
mationem  ab  iis  hauriendam  esse,  quando  desint  instantia 
proprisB,  loco  Perfugii;  nihilominus  intelligi  volumus,  quod 
illsB  etiam  magni  sint  usus  etiam  cum  propriie  instanti®  ad- 
sint ;  ad  roborandam  scilicet  informationem  una  cum  propriis. 

Mctlon  is  negative  with  respect  to  any  longitudinal  one,  but  also  of  the  more  compli- 
cated relations  between  two  diAnent  portions  of  the  same  section. 
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Vemm  de  his  ezactiiis  dicemns  qiiando  ad  Aimimcula  Indu^ 
ctianis  traetanda  aenno  ordine  dilabetur. 

XLni. 

Inter  FrttrogatiTas  InBtantiamm,  ponemua  looo  ^cesimo 
Instaniiag  Perseeanies ;  quas  etiam  InstamticiB  VelHcantes  ap- 
pellare  consaevimiiSy  aed  diTerea  rations  Yellicaiitea  enim  eaa 
appeUamus,  quia  vellicant  intellectum ;  Penecantes,  quia  perse- 
cant  natnram ;  unde  etiam  illas  quandoque  Instantias  Demoeriti 
nominamus.  E»  sunt,  quas  de  admirabili  et  exqubita  subtili- 
tate  natur»  intellectum  submonent,  ut  ezoitetur  et  expergiaca- 
tur  ad  attentionem  et  obaervationem  et  inquisitionem  debitaro. 
Exempli  gratia;  quod  parum  guttuls  atramenti  ad  tot  literaa 
vel  lineaa  extendatur;  quod  argentum^  exterius  tantum  in* 
auratum,  ad  tantam  longitudinem  fili  inaurati  oontinuetur  ^ ; 
quod  pusillua  yermiculus,  qualis  in  cute  inyenituTy  habeat  in  se 
spiritum  aimul  et  figuram  dissimilarem  partium ;  quod  parum 
croci  etiam  dolium  aquaB  colore  inficiat ;  quod  parum  zibethi  ^ 
aut  aromatis  longe  majus  contentum  aeris  odore ;  quod  exiguo 
auffitu  tanta  excitetur  nubes  fumi ;  quod  sonorum  tam  accuratie 
differentisB,  quales  aint  vocee  articulatao,  per  aerem  undequaque 
vehantur,  atque  per  foramina  et  poroa  etiam  Hgni  et  aqu» 
(licet  admodum  extenuatie)  penetrent,  quin  etiam  reperontiantur, 
idque  tam  distincte  et  yelociter ;  quod  lux  et  color,  etiam  tanto 
ambitu  et  tam  pemidter,  per  corpora  aolidayitri,  aqua^,  et 
cum  tanta  et  tam  exquiaita  yarietate  imaginum  permeent,  etiam 
refiringantur  et  reflectantur ;  quod  magnea  per  corpora  omnigena, 
etiam  maxime  compacta,  qperetur.  Sed  (quod  magia  mirum  est) 
quod  in  his  omnibus,  in  medio  adiaphoro  (quale  est  aer)  uniua 
actio  aliam  non  magnopere  impediat ;  nempe  quod  eodem  tem- 
pore per  spatia  aeris  deyehantur  et  yisibilium  tot  imagines,  et 
yocis  articulatte  tot  percussione8>  et  tot  odores  specificati^  ut 
yiol8B,ro889 ;  etiam  calor  et  frigua  et  yirtutes  magnetics^;  omnia 
(inquam)  simul,  uno  alteram  non  impediente,  ao  si  abgula  ha- 
berent  yias  et  meatus  suoa  proprioe  aeparatoe,  neque  unum  in 
alteram  impingeret  aut  incurreret 

Solemua  tamen  utiliter  hujuamodi  Instantiia  Persecantibua 
aubjungere  inatantias,  quas  Metas  Per$ecaHoni0  ^)pellare  con- 

'  Dr.  Woo1astoa*s  method  for  obtaining  wires  of  extreme  fineness  was  perhaps  sug- 
gested by  the  circumstance  mentioned  in  the  text  He  enclose^  a  gold  wire  in  a 
cylinder  of  silver,  drew  them  out  together*  and  then  dissolved  away  the  silver  by 
means  of  warm  nitrous  add. 

'Civet 
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suevimus ;  yeluti  quod  in  iis  qtUD  dixlmus,  una  actio  m  diverso 
genere  aliam  non  pertarbet  aut  impediat,  cum  tamen  in  eodem 
genere  una  aliam  domet  et  extinguat:  veluti,  lux  solis,  lucem 
cicindelse;  sonitus  bombardte,  vocem;  fortior  odor^  delicatiorem ; 
intensior  calor,  remissiorem;  lamina  ferri  interposita  inter  ma- 
gnetem  et  aliud  ferrum,  operationem  magnetis.  Verum  de 
his  quoque  inter  Adminicula  Inductionig  erit  proprius  dicendi 
I0CU& 

XLIV. 

Atque  de  instantiis  que  juvant  Bensum,  jam  dictum  est ;  quas 
prascipui  usub  sunt  ad  partem  Informativam.  Informatio  enim 
incipit  a  sensu*  At  universum  negotium  desinit  in  Opete; 
atque  quemadmodum  illud  principium,  ita  hoc  finis  rei  est.  Se- 
quentur  itaque  instantiaa  prsBcipui  usus  ad  partem  Operativam. 
Ebb  genere  due  simt,  numero  septem ;  quas  universas^  generali 
nomine^  Instantias  Practicas  appeUare  consuevimus.  Operativ» 
autem  partis,  vitia  duo ;  totidemque  dignitates  instantiarum  in 
genere.  Aut  enim  fallit  operatic,  aut  onerat  nimis.  Fallit 
operatic  maxime  (preesertim  post  diligentem  naturarum  inqui- 
sitionem)  propter  male  determinatas  et  mensuratas  corporum 
vires  et  actiones.  Vires  autem  et  actiones  corporum  circum- 
scribuntur  et  mensurantur,  aut  per  spatia  loci,  aut  per  momenta 
temporis,  aut  per  unionem  quanti,  aut  per  pr»dominantiam  yir-> 
tutis;  qusB  quatuor  nisi  fuerint  probe  et  diligenter  pensitata, 
erunt  fortasse  scientiie  speculatione  quidem  pulchr»,  sed  opere 
inactivae.  Instantias  vero  quatuor  itidem  quse  hue  referuntur, 
uno  nomine  hutantias  Mathematieas  yocamus,  et  Instantias 
Mensura. 

Onerosa  autem  fit  praxis,  vel  propter  mistnram  rerum  in- 
utilium, '  yel  propter  multiplicationem  instrumentorum,  vel 
propter  molem  materise  et  corporum  qu»  ad  aliquod  opus^ 
requiri  contigerint.  Itaque  ess  instantias  in  pretio  esse  debent, 
quae  aut  dirigunt  operativam  ad  ea  quas  maxime  hominum  inter- 
sunt;  aut  quas  parcunt  instrumentis ;  aut  quae  parcunt  materias 
sive  supellectilL  Eas  autem  tres  instantias  quas  hue  pertinent, 
uno  nomine  Instantias  Prapitias  sive  Benevolas  vocamus.  Ita- 
que de  his  septem  instantiis  jam  sigillatim  dicemus ;  atque  cum 
iis  partem  illam  de  PraBrogativis  sive  Dignitatibus  Instantiarum 
daudemus. 

XLV. 

Inter   Prasrogativas  Instantiarum,  ponemus  loco  vicesimo 
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primo  Instantias  VirfftB,  sive  Radii;  qtias  etiam  Instantias 
Perlationisy  vel  de  Nan  Ultra  appellare  consuevimus.  Virtutes 
enim  remm  et  motus  operantur  et  expediuntur  per  spatia  non 
indefinita  aut  fortuita^  sed  finita  et  certa;  qu99  ut  in  singulis 
naturis  inquisitis  teneantur  et  notentnr  plurimum  interest  Pra- 
cticie^  non  aolom  ad  hoc>  ut  non  fallat>  sed  etiam  ut  magis  sit 
aucta  et  potens.  Etenim  interdum  datur  virtutes  producere, 
et  distantias  tanquam  retrahere  in  propius ;  ut  in  perspecillis. 

Atque  pIurimaB  virtutes  operantur  et  afficiunt  tantum  per 
tactum  manifestnm ;  ut  fit  in  percussione  corporum,  ubi  alterum 
non  Bummovet  alterum,  nisi  impellens  impulsum  tangat  Etiam 
medicinaB  que  exterius  applicantur,  ut  unguenta,  emplastra, 
non  exercent  virea  suas  nisi  per  tactum  corporis.  Denique 
objecta  sensuum  tactus  et  gustos  non  feriunt  nisi  contigua 
organis. 

Sunt  et  alia  virtutes  quae  operantur  ad  distantiam,  verum 
valde  exiguam,  quarum  paucse  adhuc  notatse  sunt,  cum  tamen 
plures  sint  quam  homines  suspicentur;  ut  (capiendo  exempla 
ex  vulgatis)  cum  succinum  ^  aut  gagates  ^  trahunt  paleas ;  buUas 
approximatsB  solvunt  bullas;  medicina)  nonnullae  purgativae 
elidunt  htimores  ex  alto ',  et  hujusmodi.  At  virtus  ilia  ma- 
gnetica  per  quam  ferrum  et  magnes,  vel  magnetos  invicem, 
coeunt,  operatur  intra  orbem  virtutis  certum,  sed  parvum ;  ubi 
contra,  si  sit  aliqua  virtus  raagnetica  emanans  ab  ipsa  terra 
(panlo  nimirum  interiore)  super  acum  ferream,  quatenus  ad 
verticitatem,  operatio  fiat  ad  distantiam  magnam. 

Bursus,  si  sit  aliqua  vis  magnetica  quae  operetur  per  con- 
sensum  inter  globum  terras  et  ponderosa,  aut  inter  globum 
lunflB  et  aquas  maris  (quas  maxime  credibilis  videtur  in  fluxibus 
et  refluxibus  semi-menstruis^),  aut  inter  coelum  stellatum  et 

1  Amber.  *  Jet 

'  Bacon  here  speakfe  In  accordance  with  the  medical  theory  In  which  the  brain  is 
the  origin  and  seat  of  the  rheum,  which  descends  from  thence  and  produces  disease  in 
other  organs — a  theory  preserved  in  the  word  catarrh.  Certain  purgatives  were  sup- 
posed to  draw  the  ilieum  down. 

*  It  is  worth  remarking  that  Galileo  speaks  contemptuously  of  the  notion  that  the 
moon  exerts  any  influence  on  the  tides.  His  strong  wish  to  explain  everything  me- 
chanically led  him  in  this  instance  wrong,  as  a  similar  wish  has  led  many  others.  It 
arose,  not  unnaturally,  firom  a  reaction  against  the  unsatisfactory  explanations  which 
the  schoolmen  were  in  the  habit  of  deducing  frcm  the  specific  or  occult  properties  of 
bodies.  Even  Leibnitz,  in  his  controversy  with  Clarke,  shows  a  tendency  towards  an  * 
exclusive  preference  of  a  mechanical  system  of  physics,  though  in  other  parts  of  his 
writings  he  had  spoken  fovourably  of  the  doctrine  of  attraction,  and  though  his 
whole  philosophy  ought,  one  would  thlnk,«to  have  made  him  indlflerent  to  the  point 
in  dispute.  In  a  system  of  pre-established  harmony,  action  by  contact  is  as  merely 
apparent  as  action  at  a  distance. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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planetas,  per  quam  evocentur  et  attollantnr  nd  sua  apogaea; 
hssc  omnia  operantur  ad  distantiaB  admodom  longinquas.  In- 
veniuntur  et  qn»dam  inflammationes  Bive  conceptiones  flamma;, 
qu»  fiunt  ad  distantias  bene  magnas,  in  aliqnibuB  materiis ;  nt 
referunt  de  naphtha  Babylonica.'  Galores  etiam  insinuant  se 
per  distantias  amplas^  quod  etiam  faciunt  frigora;  adeo  ut 
habitantibus  circa  Canadam  moles  sive  massse  glaciales,  qu» 
abnunpimtur  et  natant  per  oceanom  septentrionalem  et  de« 
feruntur  per  Atlanticum  versus  illas  oras^  percipiantur  et  in- 
cutiant  frigora  e  longinquo.  Odores  quoque  (licet  in  his  videatur 
semper  esse  qusedam  emissio  corporea)  operantur  ad  distantias 
notabiles ;  ut  evenire  solet  nayigantibus  juxta  litora  Floridae, 
ftut  etiam  nonnulla  Hispamie^  ubi  sunt  sjlvm  totflB  ex  arboribus 
limonum^  arantiorum  ^  et  hujusmodi  plantarum  odoratarum,  aut 
frutices  rorismarini^majoranse^  et  similiunL*  Postremo  radiationes 
lucis  et  impressiones  sonorum  operantur  scilicet  ad  distantias 
spatiosas. 

Verum  haac  omnia^  utcunque  operentur  ad  distantias  parvaa 
siye  magnas^  operantur  certe  ad  finitas  et  naturo  notas^,  ut  sit 
quiddam  Non  Ultra;  idque  pro  rationibus,  aut  molis  sen  quanti 
corporum ;  aut  yigoris  et  debilitatis  virtutum ;  aut  favoribus  et 
impedimentis  mediorum ;  quas  omnia  in  computationem  venire  et 
notari  debent  Quinetiam  mensune  motuum  violentorum  (quos 
vocant),  ut  missilium^  tormentorum,  rotarum,  et  similium,  cum 
hse  quoque  manifesto  suos  habeant  limites  certos,  notandae  sunt 

Inveniuntur  etiam  quidam  motus  et  virtutes  contrariie  illis 
quae  operantur  per  tactum  et  non  ad  distans ;  quae  operantur 
scilicet  ad  distans  et  non  ad  tactum ;  et  rursus,  qusB  operantur 
remissius  ad  distantiam  minorem  et  fortius  ad  distantiam  majo- 
rem.  Etenim  visio  non  bene  transi^tur  ad  tactum,  sed  indiget 
medio  et  distantia.  Licet  meminerim  me  audisse  ex  relatione 
cujusdam  fide  digni,  quod  ipse  in  curandis  oculorum  suorum 
cataractis  (erat  autem  cura  talis,  ut  immitteretur  festuca  quas- 
dam  parva  argentea  intra  primam  oculi  tunicam,  quae  pelliculam 
illam  cataractae  removeret  et  truderet  in  angulum  oculi)'islari8- 
sime  vidisset  festucam  illam  supra  ipsam  pupillam  moventem. 


>  Stnbo,  zvi.  p.  742.      Pliny,  U.  §  109. 

'  [So  in  the  original  editloiL]     Qy.  aurmntionim  ? 

*  To  the  same  purpose  Hilton,  BaradiMt  Loti^  iv.  99. :  ^- 

As  vhen  to  them  who  sail 
Beyond  thf  Cape  of  Hope,  tic. 

*  t.  e.  fixed  in  the  nature  of  things. 
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Quod  utcunque  verum  esse  possit,  manifestum  est  majora  cor- 
pora non  bene  ant  distincte  cemi  nisi  in  cuspide  coni^^  coeun- 
tibus  radiis  objecti  ad  nonnullam  dlstantiam.  Qdin  etiaip  in 
senibus  oculus  melius  cemit  remoto  objecto  paulo  longius,  quam 
propius.  In  missilibus  autem  certum  est  percussionem  non 
fieri  tarn  fortem  ad  distantiam  nimis  parram^  quam  paulo  post 
Hsec  itaque  et  similia  in  mensuris  motuum  quoad  distantias 
notanda  sunt. 

Est  et  aliud  genus  mensune  localis  motuum^  quod  non  prae- 
termittendum  est.  lUud  vero  pertinet  ad  motus  non  prc^res- 
siyosy  sed  sphsericos;  hoc  est,  ad  expansionem  corporum  in 
majorem  sphasram,  aut  contractionem  in  minorem.  Inquirendum 
enim  est  inter  mensuras  istas  motuum^  quantam  compressionem 
aut  extensionem  corpora  (pro  natura  ipsonun)  facile  et  libenter 
patiantur,  et  ad  quern  terminum  reluctari  incipiant,  adeo  ut  ad 
extremum  Nan  Ultra  ferant ;  ut  cum  vesica  inflatia  comprimitur, 
sustinet  ilia  compressionem  nonnullam  aeris,  sed  si  major  fue- 
rit,  non  palitur  aer>  sed  rumpitur  vesica. 

At  nos  hoc  ipsum  subtiliore  experimento  magis  exacte  pro- 
bavimus.  Accepimus  enim  campanulam  ex  metallo,  leviorem 
scilicet  et  tenuiorem,  quali  ad  excipiehdum  salem  utimur ;  earn- 
que  in  pelvim  aquse  immisimus^  ita  ut  deportaret  secum  aerem 
qui  continebatur  in  concave  usque  ad  fundum  pelvis.  '  Lo« 
caveramus  autem  prius  globulmn  in  fundo  pelvis,  super  quern 
campanula  imponenda  esset.  Quare  illud  eveniebat/ut  ei  glo- 
bulus ille  esset  minusculus  (pro  ratione  concavi),  reciperet  se 
aer  in  locum  minorem,  et  contruderetur  solum,  non  extrude* 
retur.  Quod  si  grandioris  esset  magnitudinis  quam  ut  aer 
libenter  cederet,  tum  aer  majoris  pressures  impatiens  campa- 
nulam ex  aliqua  parte  elevabat,  et  in  buUis  ascendebat 

Eliam  ad  probandum  qualem  extensionem  (non  minus  quam 
compressionem)  pateretur  aer,  tale  quippiam  practicavimus. 
Ovum  vitreum  accepimus,  cum  parvo  foramine  in  uno  extreme 
ovi.  Aerem  per  foramen  exuctione  fortd  attraximus,  et  statim 
digito  foramen  illud  obturavimus,  et  ovum  in  aquam  immersi- 
mus,  et  dein  digitum  removimus.  Aer  vero  tensura  ilia  per 
exuctionem  facta  tortus  et  magis  quam  pro  natura  sua  dilata- 
tuB,  ideoque  se  recipere  et  contrahere  nitens  (ita  ut  si  ovum 
illud  in  aquam  non  fuisset  immersum,  aerem  ipsum  traxisset 

'  That  b,  the  eye  being  at  the  apex  of  the  vimud  cone. 
T  S 
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cum  tShSki),  aqnani  inudt  ad  tale  qaantiim  quale  sofficere 
poflset  ad  hoc,  at  aer  aotiqiiam  recapevaiet  sphnam  aye  di- 
meimoiieiii*^ 

Atque  certmn  eat  oorpora  tenoiora  (quale  eat  aer)  pati  oon- 
taetioiiem  noimiillam  notabilem,  nt  dictum  eat;  at  corpora 
tanjpbilia  (quale  eat  aqua)  midto  i^riuB  et  ad  miniiB  apatiom 
patiuntur  ocwnpreaBioneiiL  Qnalem  antem  padatnr,  tali  e]q>eri- 
mento  inquiaiTimiia. 

iWi  fedmuB  globnm  ex  plombo  cayum,  qui  duas  diciter 
pintaa  yinariaa  oontiiieret;  eumque  aatia  per  latent  crassum,  ut 
majorem  yim  auatineret  In  Ulnm  aquam  immiaimus,  per  fora- 
men alicubi  &ctam;  atque  foramen  illud,  poetqnam  globus 
aqua  impletua  fuiaset,  plumbo  liquefacto  obturavimus,  ut  globus 
deyeniret  plane  oonsolidatus.  Dein  globum  forti  malleo  ad  duo 
latent  adversa  oomplanavimus ;  ex  quo  necesse  fuit  aquam  in 
minus  contrahi,  cum  sphsnra  figurarum  sit  capacissima.  Deinde^ 
cum  malleatio  non  amplius  sufficeret^  flegrius  se  redpiente  aqua, 
molendino'  sen  torcukri  usi  sumus;  ut  tandem  aqua,  impatiens 
pressune  ulterioris,  per  solida  plumbi  (instar  roris  delicati)  ex- 
8tillaret»  Postea,  quantum  spatii  per  cam  compressionem  im- 
minutum  foret  computavimus ;  atque  tantam  compressionem 
passam  esse  aquam  (sed  yiolentia  magna  subactam)  intellexi- 
mus.' 


*  This  cxplanttloii  it  whoDy  vmaatkbuctary.  The  principle  upon  which  the  titie 
ezplan^lon  dependa»  namely  the  pKemire  of  the  atmoephere,  was,  it  seems  tolerab^ 
certain,  first  suggested  by  TorricellL  If  the  experiment  were  performed  in  vacuo,  no 
water  would  enter  the  egg*  Qnleia  the  egg  were  plunged  to  a  considerable  depth  into 
the  water,  or  unless  the  Tacuum  within  it  were  more  perfect  than  could  be  produced 
in  the  manner  described. 

'  MoteDdtaftom  Is  properly  a  Low  Latin  word  finr  a  mUl^house ;  here  used  for  a 


'  This  is  periiaps  the  most  reraaikable  of  Bacon's  experiments ;  and  it  Is  singular 
that  it  was  so  little  spoken  of  by  subsequent  writers.  Nearly  fifty  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  Novum  Organum,  an  account  of  a  similar  experiment  was  published 
by  HegalottI,  who  was  secretary  of  the  Aocademla  del  Ctmento  at  Florence ;  and  It  has 
since  been  Cuniliarly  known  as  the  Florentine  experiment  I  quote  his  account  of  it. 
*'  Facemmo  lavorar  di  getto  una  grande  ma  sottll  palla  d*  argento,  e  quella  ripiena 
d*  acqua  ratn^data  col  ghiacdo  semroo  con  saldlssime  rite.  Di  poi  comindammo 
a  roartellaria  leggiermente  per  ogni  verso,  onde  smmaccato  V  argento  (il  quale  per  la  sua 
crudessa  non  oomporta  d' assottigliarsi  e  distendersi  come  farebbe  Toro  rafflnato,  o  11 
plombo,  o  altro  metallo  piil  dolce)  veniva  a  ristrignersi,  e  scemare  hi  sua  interna  capa- 
citi,  senxa  che  1'  acqua  patisse  una  minima  compressione,  puiche  ad  ogni  colpo  si  videa 
trasudare  per  tuttl  i  pori  del  ipetallo  a  guisa  d*  argenfo  vivo  il  quale  da  alcuna  pelle 
premuto  mintitamente  sprissasse.**  —  Saggi  di  naturali  Etperienze  faUe  neW Accademia 
del  Cimtnto,  p.  204.  Firense,  1 667.  The  writer  goes  on  to  remark  that  the  absolute 
incompressibility  of  water  is  not  proved  by  this  experiment,  but  merely  that  it  is  not 
to  be  compressed  in  the  manner  described.  But  the  experiment  is  on  other  grounds 
inconclusive. 

It  is  to  be  renuffked  that  Leibnits,  Nouveaux  Ewsah^  in  mentioning  the  Florentine 
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At  soUdiora,  sicca,  aut  magb  compacta,  qualia  sunt  lapides 
et  ligna,  nee  non  metalla,  multo  adhuc  minorem  compresaionem 
aut  extensionem,  et  fere  imperceptibilem  ferunt;  sed  vel  fra- 
ctione,  vel  progressione,  vel  aliis  pertentationibus  se  liberant ; 
ut  in  currationibus  ligni  aut  metalli,  horologiis  moventibus  per 
complicationem  Iamin»,  missilibus,  malleationibufl,  et  innumeris 
aliis  motibus  apparet*  Atque  haec  omnia  cum  mensuris  suis  in 
indagatione  natune  notanda  et  exploranda  simt,  aut  in  certi- 
tudine  sua,  aut  per  ostimatiyas^  aut  per  comparatiyas,  prout 
dabitur  copia. 

XLVI. 

Inter  Pnerogatiyas  Instantiarum,  ponemus  loco  yicesimo 
secimdo  Instantias  Curriculi^  quas  etiam  Itutantitu  ad  Aquam 
appellare  consueyimus;  sumpto  yocabulo  a  depsydris  apud 
antiques,  in  quas  infundebatur  aqua,  loco  arenas.  E»  men- 
surant  naturam  per  momenta  temporis,  quemadmodmn  Instan-- 
tim  VirfftB  per  gradus  spatiL  Omnis  enim  motus  Ave  actio 
naturalis  transigitur  in  tempore ;  alius  yelocius,  alius  tardius, 
sed  utcunque  momentis  certis  et  nature  notis.  Etiaih  illas 
actiones  quie  subito  yidentur  operari,  et  in  ictu  oculi  (ut  loqui* 
mur),  deprehenduntur  recipere  majus  et  minus  quoad  tempus. 

Prime  itaque  yidemus  restitutiones  corporum  coelestium  fieri 
per  tempora  numerata ;  etiam  fluxus  et  refluxus  maris.  Latio 
autem  gravium  yersus  terram  et  leyimn  yersus  ambitum  coeli, 
fit  per  certa  momenta,  pro  ratione  corporis  quod  fertur,  et 
mediL^  At  yeUficationes  nayium,  motus  animaliimi,  perlatio- 
nes  missilium,  onmes  fiunt  itidem  per  tempora  (quantum  ad 
summas)  numerabilia.  Calorem  yero  quod  attinet>  yidemus 
pueros  per  hyemem  manus  in  flamma  layare,  nee  tamen  uri ; 
et  joculatores  yasa  plena  yino  yd  aqua,  per  motus  agiles  et 
sequales,  yertere  deorsum  et  sursum  recuperare,  non  efiuso 
liquore;  et  multa  hujusmodi.  Neo  minus  ips®  compressiones 
et  dilatationes  et  eruptiones  corporum  fiunt,  alis  yelocius,  alise 
tardius,  pro  natura  corporis  et  motus,  sed  per  momenta  certa. 
Quinetiam  in  explosione  plurium  bombardarum  simul,  quae  ex-» 
audiuntur  quandoque  ad  distantiam  triginta  milliarium,  per-^ 

ezperfment,  says  that  the  globe  was  of  gold  (p.  229.  Erdmann),  whereas  the  Florentine 
academldans  expressly  say  why  they  preferred  silver  to  either  gold  or  lead. 

'  Galileo  had  shown,  before  the  year  1592,  that  the  resistance  of  the  air  being  set 
aside,  all  bodies  fall  with  equal  velocity.  He  left  Fisa  In  that  year  In  consequence  of 
the  disputes  which  were  occasioned  by  this  refutation  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine,  tha^ 
the  velocity  is  as  the  weight 
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cipitur  sonuB  prius  ab  iis  qui  prope  absunt  a  loco  ubi  fit  sonitas, 
quam  ab  iis  qui  longe.  At  in  visu  (cujus  actio  est  pemicissima) 
liquet  etiam  requiri  ad  eum .  actoandum  momenta  certa  tem- 
poris;  idque  probatur  ex  iis  quae  propter  motus  velocitatem 
non  cernuntur;  ut  ex  latione  pilse  ex  sclopeto.  Yelocior  enim 
est  prsdtervolatio  pilse  quam  impressio  speciei  ejus  qu»  defeni 
poterat  ad  visum.^ 

Atque  hoc,  cum  similibus,  nobis  quandoque  dubitationem 
pepedt  plane  monstrosam;  videlicet,  utrum  cceli  sereni  et  stel- 
lati  facies  ad  idem  tempus  cematur  qunndo  vere  exiatit,  an 
potius  aliquanto  post;  et  utrum  non  sit  (quatenus  ad  visum 
coelestium)  non  minus  tempus  verum  et  tempus  visum,  quam 
locus  verus  et  locus  visus,  qui  notatur  ab  astronomis  in  paral- 
laxibus.^  Adeo  incredibile  nobis  videbatur,  species  sive  radios 
corporum  ccelestium  per  tam  immensa  spatia  milliarium  subito 
deferri  posse  ad  visum ;  sed  potius  debere  eas  in  tempore  aliquo 
notabili  delabi.  Verum  ilia  dubitatio  (quoad  majus  aliquod 
intervallum  temporis  inter  tempus  verum  et  visum)  postea  plane 
evanuit;  reputantibus  nobis  jacturam  illam  infinitam  et  dimi- 
nutionem  quanti,  quatenus  ad  apparentiam,  inter  corpus  stellse 
verum  et  speciem  visam,  quss  causatur  a  distantia;  atque 
simul  notantibus  ad  quantam  distandam  (sexaginta  scilicet  ad 
minimum  milliariorum)  corpora,  eaque  tantum  albicantia,  subito 
hie  apud  nos  cemantur ;  cum  dubium  non  sit  lucem  ccelestium, 
non  tantum  albedinis  vividum  colorem,  verum  etiam  omnia 
flammsB  (qu9e  apud  nos  nota  est)  lucem,  quoad  vigorem  radia- 
tionis,  multis  partibus  excedere.  Etiam  immensa  ilia  velocitas 
in  ipso  corpore,  quse  cemitur  in  motu  diumo  (quse  etiam  viros 
graves  ita  obstupefecit  ut  mallent  credere  motum  terras),  facit 
motum  ilium  cjaculatipnis  radiorum  ab  ipsis  (licet  celeritate,  ut 
diximus,  mirabilem)  magis  credibilem.  Maxime  vero  omnium 
nos  movit,  quod  si  interponeretur  intervaDum  temporis  aliquod 
notabile  inter  veritatem  et  visum,  foret  ut  species  per  nubes 
interim  orientes  et  similes  medii  perturbationes  interciperentur 
seepenumero,  et  confunderentur.'  Atque  de  mensuris  tempo- 
rum  simplicibus  hsec  dicta  sint* 

*  £.  e.  the  ball  fliet  past  in  less  time  than  the  image  conveyed  to  the  sight  requires 
to  make  an  impression. 

'  t.  e.  which  is  talcen  account  of  in  the  correction  tor  parallaxes. 

*  I  do  not  know  how  to  understand  this  passage  without  attributing  to  Bacon  a  con- 
fuAion  of  ideas  which  seems  hardly  credible.  Fur  surely  the  very  thing  which  he  sup- 
poses  wotdd  happen  if  there  were  a  perceptible  interval  between  the  vtritOM  and  the  vism$, 
that  is  to  say,  between  the  time  when  a  sUr  (lur  iubtauce)  is  at  a  givcu  point  and  the 
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Yemm  non  solum  qusrenda  est  mensura  motnum  et  actio- 
num  simpliciter^  sed  multo  magis  comparative :  id  enim  eximii 
est  11SUB;  et  ad  plurima  spectat.  Atque  videmus  flajninam  ali- 
cujus  tonnenti  ignei  citios  cemi>  quam  sonitus  audiatur ;  licet 
necesse  sit  pilam  prius  aerem  percutere^  quam  flamma  qu»  pone 
erat  .exire  potuerit ;  fieri  hoc  autem  propter  yelociorem  trans- 
actionem  motus  lucis,  quam  sonL  Videmus  etiam  species  visi- 
biles  a  visu  citius  excipi  quam  dimitti ;  unde  fit  quod  nervi 
fidium,  digito  impulsi,  duplicentur  aut  triplicentur  quoad  spe- 
ciem^  quia  species  noya  recipitur^  antequam  prior  demittatur; 
ex  quo  etiam  fit»  ut  annuli  rotati  yideantur  globosi^  et  fiix 
ardens,  noctu  yelodter  portata^  conspiciatur  caudata.'  Etiam 
ex  hoc  fundamento  inaequalitatis  motuum  quoad  yelocitatem> 
excogitayit  Gralilasus  causam  fluxus  et  refluxus  maris ;  rotante 
terra  yelocius,  aquis  tardius ;  ideoque  accumulantibus  se  aquis 
ia  sursum,  et  deinde  per  vices  se  remittentibus  in  deorsum,  ut 
demonstratur  in  vase  aquse  incitatius  movente.'  Sed  hoc 
commentus  est  concesso  non  concessibili  (quod  terra  nempe 
moveatur),  ac  etiam  non  bene  informatus  de  oceani  motu  sex- 
horario. 

At  ex^plum  hi^jus  rei  de  qua  agitur,  videlicet  de  compa* 

time  when  we  see  it  there* — ^in  other  words,  if  the  image  took  any  time  in  coming  to 
the  eye, — ^this  very  thing  does  actually  happen  as  often  as  the  star  is  hidden  hy  a  cloud 
or  dimmed  by  a  vapour :  the  spedes,  to  use  his  own  word,  are  intercepted  or  con- 
fused. If,  indeed,  the  farot  of  the  rays  were  diminished,  —  and  this  I  suppose  would  be 
one  consequence  of  diminished  velocity, — the  thing  would  happen  more  frequently,  be« 
cause  there  would  be  more  obstructions  which  they  could  not  overcome :  they  would 
be  intercepted  or  confused  by  media  which  they  now  pass  through.  But  the  force 
being  the  same,  and  the  stream  continuous,  the  Hmt  of  passage  could  make  no  differ- 
ence in  this  respect  In  another  respect,  namely  the  fociiity  of  obsenration,  it  would 
make  a  very  great  difflerence  ;  and  it  is  remarked  by  Brinkley  that,  if  the  velocity  of 
light  had  been  much  less  than  it  is,  astronomy  would  have  been  all  but  an  impossible 
science.     But  that  ts  another  matter.  — «/.  8, 

'  Of  the  phenomena  which  he  here  enumerates  Bacon  undoubtedly  gives  the  right 
explanation,  though  in  the  case  of  vibrating  strings  his  explanation  is  not  altogether 
ctimplete.  The  distinct  or  quasi-distinct  images  to  which  he  refers  correspond  to 
limiting  positions  of  the  vibrating  string. 

*  This  account  of  Gfllileo*s  ttieory  of  the  tides  is  inaccurate.  In  this  theory  the 
tides  are  caused  by  the  varying  velocity  of  different  points  of  the  earth's  surfiice, 
ariding  from  the  compositions  of  the  earth's  two  motions,  namely  that  about  its  axis, 
-and  that  in  its  orbit  Bacon  does  not  seem  to  have  perceived  that  both  these  mo- 
tions are  essential  to  the  explanation.  That  the  earth's  being  in  motion  might  be 
the  cause  of  the  tides,  had  been  suggested  before  the  time  of  Galileo  by  Osesalpinus  in 
the  Qu4Z9timf  PeripaUHcett  Hi  5.  It  is  odd  that  Fatritlus,  In  giving  an  account  of  all 
the  theories  which  had  in  his  time  been  devised- to  explain  the  cause  of  the  tides  (see 
his  Pancogmias,  1.  28.),  does  not  mention  Csesalpinus's,  though  it  was  published  some 
years  before  his  own  work.  Galileo  perhaps  alludes  to  Ciesalpinns  in  his  letter  to 
Cardinal  Orsino,  dated  8th  January,  1616.  See,  for  remarks  on  Canalplnus's  doctrine, 
the  PtchUmata  Marina  of  Casmann,  published  in  1596.  Casmann's  own  theory  is 
that  of  expansion. 

Y  4 
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xativis  mensuris  motuum,  neque  solum  rei  ipsios^  sed  et  usus 
insignis  ejus  (de  quo  paulo  ante  loquuti  sumus)^  eminet  in  cu- 
niculis  subterraneis,  in  quibus  coUocatur  pulyis  pyrius;  ubi 
immensaB  moles  terr®,  aodificiorum^  et  similium^  subTertuntur, 
et  in  altum  jaciuntur^  a  pusilla  quanlitate  pulveris  pyriL  Cujus 
causa  pro  certo  ilia  est^  quod  motus  dilatalionis  pulyerig,  qui 
impellit,  multis  partibus  sit  pemicior,  quam  motus  gravitatis 
per  quem  fieri  possit  aliqua  resistentia;  adeo  ut  primus  motus 
perfunctus  sit,  antequam  motus  adversus  inceperit;  utinprinci- 
piis  nuUitas  qusdam  sit  resistentisB.  Hinc  etiam  fit,  quod  in 
pmni  missili,  ictus,  non  tam  robustus  quam  acutus  et  celer,  ad 
perlationem  potissimum  valeat,  Neque  etiam  fieri  potuisset, 
ut  parva  quantitas  spiritus  animalis  in  animalibus,  pr»sertim  in 
tam  vastis  corporibus  qualia  sunt  baksnae  aut  elephant!,  tantam 
molem  corpoream  flecteret  et  regeret,  nisi  propter  velocitatem 
jnotus  spiritus,  et  hebetudinem  corporesB  molis,  quatenus  ad 
expediendam  suam  resistentiam. 

Denique,  hoc  unum  ex  prascipuis  fundamentis  est  expeiimen- 
torum  magicorum,  de  quibus  mox  dicemus ;  ubi  scilicet  parva 
moles  material  longe  majorem  superat  et  in  ordinem  redigit : 
hoc,  inquam,  si  fieri  possit  anteversio  motuum  per  y^ocitatem 
unius,  antequam  alter  se  expediat. 

Postremo,  hoc  ipsum  Prius  et  Posterius  in  omni  actione 
naturali  notari  debet ;  veluti  quod  in  infusione  rhabarbari  eli- 
ciatur  purgativa  vis  prius, astrictiva post;  simile  quiddam  etiam 
in  infusione  violarum  in  acetum  experti  sumus ;  ubi  primo  ex- 
cipitur  suavis  et  delicatus  floris  odor ;  post,  pars  floris  magis 
terrea,  quas  odorem  confundit.  Itaque  si  infundantur  violad 
per  diem  integrum,  odor  multo  languidius  excipitur;  quod  si 
infundantur  per  partem  quartam  horaa  tantum,  et  extrahantur; 
et  (quia  paucus  est  spiritus  odoratus  qui  subsistit  in  viola)  in- 
fundantur post  singulas  quartas  hone  violae  novae  et  recentes  ad 
sexies;  tum  demum  nobilitatur  infusio,  ita  ut  licet  non  manse- 
rint  violas,  utcunque  renovatae,  plus  quam  ad  sesquihoram, 
tamen  permanserit  odor  gratissimus,  et  viola  ipsa  non  inferior, 
ad  annum  integrum.  Notandum  tamen  est,  quod  non  se  colli- 
gat  odor  ad  vires  suas  plenas,  nisi  post  mensem  ab  infusione. 
In  distillationibus  vero  aromatum  maceratorum  in  spiritu  vini 
patet  quod  surgat  primo  phlegma  aqueum  et  inutile,  deinde 
aqua  plus  habens  ex  spiritu  vini,  deinde  post  aqua  plus  habens 
ex  aromate.      Atque  hujus  generis  quamplurima  inveniuntur 
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in  distillationibus  notatu  digna.     Ycrum  haec  aufficiant  ad  ex* 
empla. 

XLVII. 

Inter  Prorogatiyas  Instantiarum^  ponemus  loco  vicesimo 
tertio  Instantias  Quantiy  quas  etiam  Do^es  NcUurtB  (sumpto 
Tocabulo  a  Medicinis)  vocare  consuevimus.  E»  sunt  quae 
mensurant  virtutes  per  Quanta  corporumy  et  indicant  quid 
Quantum  Carports  &ciat  ad  Modum  Virtutis.  Ac  primo 
sunt  qusedam  yirtutes  quas  non  subsistunt  nisi  in  Quanto 
CoBmico^  hoc  est,  tali  Quanto  quod  habeat  consensum  cum  con- 
figuratione  et  fabrica  universL  Terra  enim  stat;  partes  ejus 
cadunt.  Aqu»  in  maribus  fluunt  et  refluunt ;  in  fluviis  minime, 
jusi  per  ingressum  maris.  Deinde  etiam  omnes  fere  yirtutes 
particulares  secundum  multum  aut  pammi  corporis  operantur. 
Aqu»  larg»  non  facile  corrumpimtur ;  exiguas  cito.  Mustum 
et  ceryisia  maturescunt  longe  citius^  et  fiunt  potabilia,  in  utribus 
paryis^  quam  in  doliis  magnis.  Si  herba  ponatur  in  m^jore 
portione  liquoris^  fit  infusio^  magis  quam  imbibitio  ^ ;  si  in  mi- 
nore,  fit  imbibitio,  magis  quam  infusio.  Aliud  igitur  erga 
corpus  humanum  est  balneum^  aliud  leyis  irroratio.  Etiam 
paryi  rores  in  aere  nimquam  cadunt,  sed  dissipantur  et  cum 
aere  incorporantur.  Et  yidere  est  in  anhelitu  super  gemmas, 
parum  illud  humoris,  quasi  nubeculam  yento  dissipatam,  con- 
tinue solyi,  Etiam  frustum  ejusdem  magnetb  non  trahit 
tantum  fern,  quantum  magnes  integer.  Simt  etiam  yirtutes 
in  quibus  paryitas  Quanti  magis  potest;  ut  in  penetrationibus, 
stylus  acutus  citius  penetrat,  quam  obtusus ;  adamas  punctu- 
atus  sculpit  in  yitro ;  et  similia. 

Yerum  non  hie  morandum  est  in  indefinitis,  sed  etiam  de 
raiianibus  Quanti  corporis  erga  modum  yirtutis  inquirendum. 
Prodiye  enim  foret  credere,  quod  rationes  Quanti  rationes 
yirtutis  adsequarent;  ut  si  pila  plumbea  unius  unciao  caderet  in 
tali  tempore,  pila  imciarum  duarum  deberet  cadere  duplo  cele- 
rius,  quod  falsissimum  est.  Nee  e»dem  rationes  in  omni  genere 
yirtutum  yalent,  sed  longe  diyersa^  Itaque  \m  mensurao  ex 
rebus  ipeis  petendas  sunt,  et  non  ex  yerisimilitudine  aut  con- 
jecturis. 

Denique  in  omni  inqtiisitione  naturae  Quantum  corporis  re- 
quiratur  ad  aliquod  effectum,  tanquam  dosis,  notandum;  et 
cautiones  de  Nimis  et  Forum  aspergendae. 

1  Absorption. 
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XLVin. 

Inter  Frffirogativas  Listantiarum^  ponemus  loco  yiceaimo 
quarto  Instantias  Luctm;  quae  etiam  Listantias  PradaminantiiB 
appellare  oousuevimas.  EaB  indicant  praedominantiam  et  cesei- 
onem  virtutum  ad  inyicem ;  et  quse  ex  illis  sit  fortior  et  vincat^ 
quie  infirmior  et  succumbat.  Sunt  enim  motus  et  nixus  cor- 
porum  compositi^  decompositi^  et  complicati^  non  minus  quam 
corpora  ipsa.  Proponemus  igitur  primum  species  pnecipuas 
motuum  sive  virtutum  activarum;  ut  magis  perspicua  sit 
ipsarum  comparatio  in  robore^  et  exinde  demonstratio  atque 
designatio  Instantianun  Luctce  et  Prsedominantise. 

Motus  Primus  sit  Motus  AntitypicB  *  materise^  qusB  inest  in 
singulis  portionibus  ejus;  per  quern  plane  annihilari  non  yult: 
ita  ut  nullum  incendium^  nullum  pondus  aut  depressio,  nulla 
violentia^  nulla  denique  sstas  aut  diutumitas  temporis  possit 
redigere  aliquam  vel  minimam  portionem  materia  in  nihilum ; 
quin  ilia  et  sit  aliquid^  et  loci  aliquid  occupet,  et  se  (in  quail* 
cunque  necessitate  ponatur)  yel  formam  mutando  vel  locum 
liberet,  vel  (si  non  detur  copia)  ut  est  subsistat;  neque  unquam 
res  eo  deveniat,  ut  aut  nihil  At,  aut  nullibL  Quern  Motum 
Schola  (quae  semper  fere  et  denominat  et  definit  res  potius  per 
efTectus  et  incommoda  quam  per  causas  interiores)  vel  denotat 
per  illud  axioma^  quod  Duo  corpora  non  posnnt  esse  in  uno 
loco  ;  vel  vocat  motum  Nejiat  penetratio  dimensionum.  Neque 
hujus  motus  exempla  proponi  consentaneum  est:  inest  enim 
omni  corpori. 

Sit  Motus  Secundus,  Motus  (quem  appellamus)  Nexus;  per 
quem  corpora  non  patiuntur  se  ulla  ex  parte  sui  dirimi  a  con- 
tactu  alterius  corporis^  ut  quas  mutuo  nexu  et  contactu  gaudeant. 
Quem  motum  Schola  vocat  Motum  Ne  detur  vacuum :  veluti 
cum  aqua  attrahitur  sursum  exuctione,  aut  per  fistulas ;  caro 
per  ventosas;  aut  cum  aqua  sistitur  nee  effluit  in  hjdriis  per- 
foratis^  nisi  os  hydrisB  ad  immittendum  aerem  aperiatur;  et 
innumera  Id  genus. 

Sit  Motus  Tertius^  Motus  (quem  appellamus)  Libertatis;  per 
quem  corpora  se  liberare  nitimtur  a  pressura  aut  tensura 
praeter-naturali,  et  resdtuere  se  in  dimensmn  corpori  suo  con- 
veniens. Cujus  motus  etiam  inniunera  sunt  exempla:  veluti 
(quatenus  ad  liberationem  a  pressura)  aquas  in  natando^  aeris  in 
volando;  aquas  in  remigando^  aeris  in  undulationibus  ventorum^ 

^  ThU  term  was  first  used  by  ArUtatlt;. 
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laminae  in  horologiis.  Nee  ineleganter  se  ostendit  motus  aeris 
eompressi  in  selopettis  ludieris  puerorum,  eum  alnum  aut  si- 
mile qiiiddam  excavant^  et  infarciunt  frusto  alicujus  radicis  suc- 
cnlentae,  vel  einulium^  ad  utrosque  fines;  deinde  per  embolum' 
trudunt  radicem  vel  hujusmodi  fiircimentum  in  foramen  alte* 
rum ;  unde  emittitur  et  ejicitur  radix  cnm  sonitn  ad  foramen 
altemm^  idque  anteqnam  tangatur  a  radice  aut  farcimento 
citimo^  aut  embolo.  Quatenus  vero  ad  liberationem  a  teneura^ 
oetendit  se  hie  motus  in  aere  post  exuetionem  in  ovis  vitreis 
remanente ;  in  chordis>  in  corio,  et  panno ;  resilientibus  post 
tensuras  suas^  nisi  tensurae  iIl$B  per  moram  invaluerint,  etc. 
Atque  hunc  motum  Scbola  sub  nomine  Motus  ex  Forma  EU- 
menti  innuit :  satis  quidem  inscite,  cum  hie  motus  non  tantum 
ad  aSrem^  aquam^  aut  flammam  pertineat>  sed  ad  omnem  dlver- 
sitatem  consistentiae ;  ut  ligni,  ferri^  plumbic  panni,  membranas^ 
etc.,  in  quibus  singula  corpora  suae  habent  dimensionis  modu- 
lum,  et  ab  eo  aegre  ad  spatium  aliquod  notabile  abripiuntur. 
Verum  quia  Motus  iste  Libertatis  omnium  est  maxime  obvius, 
et  ad  infinita  spectans,  consultum  fuerit  eum  bene  et  perspicue 
distinguere.  Quidam  enim  valde  negligenter  confundunt  hunc 
motum  cum  gemino  illo  motu  Antitypics  et  Nexus;  libera* 
tiobem  scilicet  a  pressura,  cum  motu  Antitypiae;  a  tensura, 
cum  motu  Nexus ;  ac  si  ideo  cederent  aut  se  dilatarent  corpora 
compressa,  ne  sequeretur  penetratio  dimensionum ;  ideo  resili- 
rent  et  contraherent  se  corpora  tensa,  ne  sequeretur  vacuum. 
Atqui  si  aer  compressus  se  vellet  recipere  in  densitatem  aquae, 
aut  lignum  in  densitatem  lapi^s,  nil  opus  foret  penetratione  di- 
mensionum ;  et  nihilominus  longe  major  posset  esse  compressio 
illorum,  quam  ilia  uUo  modo  patiuntur.  Eodem  modo  si  aqua 
se  dilatare  vellet  in  raritatem  aeris,  aut  lapis  in  raritatem  ligni, 
non  opus  foret  vacuo ;  et  tamen  longe  major  posset  fieri  ex- 
tensio  eorum,  quam  ilia  uUo  modo  patiuntur.  Itaque  non 
reducitur  res  ad  penetrationem  dimensionum  et  vacuum,  nisi  in 
iiltimitatibus  condensationis  et  rarefactionis ;  cum  tamen  isti 
motus  longe  citra  eas  sistant  et  versentur,  neque  aliud  sint 
quam  desideria  corjporum  conservandi  se  in  consistentiis  suis 
(sive,  si  malint,  in  formis  suis),  nee  ab  iis  recedendi  subito,  nisi 
per  modes  suaves  ac  per  consensum  alterentur.  At  longe 
magis  necessarium  est  (quia  multa  secum  trahit),  ut  intimetur 
hominibus,  motum  violentum  (quem  nos  Mechanicumy  Demo- 

*  "ZiAtoKosy  anything  introduced  [a  ramrod  ?].  .. 
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critus,  qui  in  motibns  Buis  primis  expediendis  etiani  infra  mc- 
diocres  philosophos  ponendus  est,  motom  Plag^  vocavit)  nil 
aliud  esse  quam  Motom  Libertatis,  scilicet  a  compressione  ad 
relaxationem.  Etenim  in  omni  sive  simpUd  protrusione  sive 
Yolatu  per  aerem,  non  fit  summotio  aut  latio  localis,  antequnm 
partes  corporis  prseter-naturaliter  patiantnr  et  comprimantur 
ab  impellente.  Turn  yero  partibus  aliis  alias  per  successionem 
trudentibuSy  fertur  totum ;  nee  solum  progrediendo>  sed  etiam 
rotando  simul;  ut  etiam  hoc  modo  partes  se  liberare,  aut  magis 
ex  sequo  tolerare  possint     Atque  de  hoc  Motu  hactenus. 

Sit  Motus  Quartus,  motus  cui  nomen  dedimus  Motus  HyUs: 
qui  motus  antistrophus  est  quodammodo  Motui,  de  quo  diju- 
mus,  Libertatis*  Etenim  in  Motu  Libertatis,  corpora  novum 
dlmensum  sive  novam  sphseram  sive  novam  dilatationem  aut 
contractionem  (hadc  enim  verborum  varietas  idem  innuit)  exhor- 
rent,  respuunt,  fugiunt,  et  resilire  ac  veterem  consistentiam 
recuperare  totis  viribus  contendunt  At  contra  in  hoc  Motu 
Hyles,  corpora  novam  sphsram  sive  dimensum  appetunt;  atque 
ad  illud  libenter  et  propere,  et  quandoque  valentissimo  nixu  (ut 
in  pulvere  pyrio)  aspirant  Instrumenta  autem  hujus  motus, 
non  sola  certe,  sed  potentissima,  aut  saltem  frequentissima,  sunt 
calor  et  frigus.  Exempli  gratia:  aer,  si  per  tensuram  (velut 
per  exuctionem  in  ovis  vitreis)  dilatetur,  magno  laboret  desi- 
derio  seipsum  reslituendL  At  admoto  calore,  e  contra  appetit 
dilatari,  et  concupiscit^  novam  sphseram,  et  transit  et  migrat  in 
illam  libenter  tanquam  in  novam  formam  (ut  loquuntur);  nee 
post  dilatationem  nonnuUam  de  reditu  curat,  nisi  per  admotio- 
nem  frigidi  ad  cam  invitetur ;  quss  non  reditus  est,  sed  trans* 
mutatio  repetita,  Eodem  modo  et  aqua,  si  per  compressionem 
arctetur,  recalcitrat;  et  vult  fieri  qualis  fuit,  scilicet  latior.  At 
si  interveniat  frigus  intensiun  et  oontinuatum,  mutat  se  sponte 
sua  et  libenter  in  condensationem  glaciei ;  atque  si  pkne  conti- 
nuetur  frigus,  nee  a  teporibus  interrumpatur  (ut  fit  in  speluncis 
et  cavernis  paulo  profundioribus),  vertitur  in  crystallum'  aut 
materiam  similem,  nee  unquam  restituitur. 

Sit  Motus  Quintus,  Motus  Cantinuatumis.     Intelligimus  au- 

*  anicmpi§eei,  in  the  original.  — /.  S, 

*  Pllny,  zxzviL  9.  Also  Seneca,  NaUtrtd  Quutiam,  Though  this  accoimt  o?  the 
origin  of  crystals  Is  of  course  erroneous,  yet  there  is  a  class  of  crystals  which  have  been 
shown  to  occupy  the  volume  which  their  water  of  crystallisation  would  in  the  state  of 
ice ;  so  that  their  other  constituents  may  in  some  sort  be  said  to  take  up  no  space. 
This  curious  analogy  with  ice  was  proved  by  Playfair  and  Joule  in  a  veiy  considerable 
number  of  cases.     See  Phil,  Mag,  l>ec  184&. 
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tern  non  contmiiationiB  mmplicis  et  primarisB,  cam  corpore 
aliquo  altero  (nam  ille  est  Motus  Nexus) ;  sed  oontinuationis 
siii^  in  corpore  certo.  CertisBimum  enim  est,  quod  corpora 
omma  solutionem  contmuitatis  exhorreant;  alia  magis,  alia 
minus,  sed  omnia  aliquatenus.  Nam  ut  in  corporibus  duris 
(veluti  chalybis,  Titri)  reluctatio  contra  disconlinuationem  est 
maxime  robusta  et  yalida,  ita  etiam  in  liquoribus,  ubi  cessare 
aut  languere  saltern  videtur  motus  ejusmodi,  tamen  non  prorsus 
reperitur  privatio  ejus;  sed  plane  inest  ipsis  in  gradu  tanquam 
infimo,  et  prodit  se  in  experimentis  plurimis ;  sicut  in  bullis,  in 
Totunditate  guttarum,  in  filis  tenuioribus  stillicidiorum,  et  in 
sequacitate  corporum  glutinosorum,  et  ejusmodL  Sed  maxime 
omnium  se  ostendit  appetitus  iste,  si  discontinuatio  tentetur 
usque  ad  fractiones  minores.  Nam  in  mortariis,  post  contusio- 
nem  ad  certum  gradum,  non  amplius  operatur  pistillmn ;  aqua 
non  subintrat  rimas  minores ;  quin  et  ipse  aer,  non  obstante 
subtilitate  corporis  ipsius,  poros  vasorum  paulo  solidiorum  non 
pertransit  subito,  nee  nisi  per  diutumam  insinuationem. 

Sit  Motus  Sextus,  motus  quem  nominamus  Motum  ad 
Lucntm,  sive  Motum  Indigentim.  Is  est,  per  quem  corpora, 
quando  versantur  inter  plane  heterogenea  et  quasi  inimica,  si 
forte  nanciscantur  copiam  aut  commoditatem  evitandi  ilia  he* 
ter<^eneaet  se  applicandi  ad  magis  cognata,  (licet  ilia  ipsa 
cognata  talia  fiierint  quaB  non  habeant  arctum  consensum  cum 
ipsis)  tamen  statim  ea  amplectuntur,  et  tanquam  potiora  ma- 
hint;  et  lucri  loco  (unde  vocabulum  sumpsimus)  hoc  ponere 
yidentur,  tanquam  talium  corporum  indiga.  Exempli  gratia: 
aurum,  aut  aliud  metallum  foliatum  non  delectatur  aere  circum- 
fuse.  Itaque  si  corpus  aliquod  tangibile  et  crassum  nanciscatur 
(ut  dictum,  papyrum,  quidvis  aliud),  adhseret  statim,  nee  facile 
divellitur.  Etiam  papyrus,  aut  pannus,  et  hujusmodi,  non 
bene  se  habent  cum  aere  qui  inseritur  et  commistus  est  in 
ipsorum  poris.  Itaque  aquam  aut  liquorem  libenter  imbibunt, 
etaerem  exterminant.  Etiam  saccharum,  aut  spongia  inAisa 
in  aquam  aut  yinum,  licet  pars  ipsorum  emineat  et  longe  attol- 
latur  supra  vinum  aut  aquam,  tamen  aquam  aut  yinum  pau- 
ktim  et  per  gradus  attrahunt  in  sursum. 

Unde  optimus  canon  sumitur  apertursd  et  solutionum  corpo- 
TunL  AGssis  enim  corrosivis  et  aquis  fortibus,  qu»  yiam  sibi 
aperiunt,  si  possit  inyeniri  corpus  proportionatum  et  magis  con- 
sentiens  et  amicum  cOrpori  alicui  solido  quam  illud  cum  quo 
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tanquam  per  nccessifaiem  cpinmisc^tur;  slatim  se  aperit  et 
relaxat  corpus^  et  illud  alteram  intro  recipit,  priore  excluso  aut 
summoto.  Neque  operatur  aut  potest  iste  Motus  ad  Lucrum 
solummodo  ad  tactutn.  Nam  electrica  operatio  (de  qua  Gilber- 
tus  et  alii  peat  eum  tontas  excitarunt  fabulas)  non  alia  est 
quam  corporis  per  fricationem  levem  excitati  appetitus;  qui 
aerem  non  bene  tolerate  sed  aliud  tangibile  mayult,  si  reperiatur 
in  propinquo. 

Sit  Motu^  Septimus^  Motus  (quem  appellamus)  Cangrega" 
tumis  MajorU  ;  per  quem  corpora  feruntur  ad  massas  connatu- 
ral ium  suorum:  gravia^  ad  globum  terne;  levia,  ad  ambitum 
ccbIL  Hunc  Schola  nomine  Motus  Naturalis  insignivit:  levi 
contemplatione^  quia  sdlicet  nil  spectabile  erat  ab  extra  quod 
eum  motum  cieret ;  (itaque  rebus  ipsis  innatum  atque  insitum 
putavit);  aut  forte  quia  non  cessat.  Nee  mirum:  semper  enim 
pra^to  sunt  coelum  et  terra ;  cum  e  contra  causae  et  origines 
plurimorum  ex  reliquis  motibus  interdum  absint^  interdum 
adsint.  Itaque  hunc^  quia  non  intermittit  sed  csteris  inter- 
mittentibus  statim  occurrit,  perpetuum  et  proprium ;  reliquos 
ascititios  posuit  Est  autem  iste  motus  revera  satis  infirmus 
et  hebes^  tanquam  is  qui  (nisi  sit  moles  corporis  miyor)  csteris 
motibus^  quamdiu  operantur^  cedat  et  succumbat  Atque  cum 
hie  motus  hominum  cogitationes  ita  impleverit  ut  fere  reliquos 
motus  occultaverit,  tamen  parum  est  quod  homines  de  eo  sciunt^ 
sed  in  multis  circa  ilium  erroribus  versantur. 

S!t  Motus  Octavus^  Motus  CangregattonU  Minoris;  per 
quem  partes  homogeneaa  in  corpore  aliquo  separant  se  ab  hete- 
rogeneis,  et  coeunt  inter  sese ;  per  quem  etiam  corpora  integra 
ex  similitudine  substantis  se  amplectuntur  et  fovent^  et  quan- 
doque  ad  distantiam  aliquam  congregantur,  attrahuntur^  et 
conveniunt :  veluti  cum  in  lacte  flos  lactis  post  moram  aliquam 
supematat;  in  vino  fasces  et  tartarum  subsidunt.  Neque  enim 
haec  fiunt  per  motum  gravitatis  et  levitatis  tantum^  ui  alias 
partes  summitatem  petant^  alias  ad  imum  vergant;  sed  multo 
magis  per  desiderimn  homogeneorum  inter  se  coeundi  et  se 
uniendi.  Differt  autem  iste  motus  a  Motu  Indigentiae^  in 
duobus.  Uno^  quod  in  Motu  Indigentias  sit  stimulus  major 
naturas  malignas  et  contrarias;  at  in  hoc  motu  (si  mode  impedi- 
menta et  vincula  absint)  uniuntur  partes  per  anudtiam^  licet 
absit  natura  aliena  quas  litem  moveat:  altero»  quod  arctior  sit 
unio^  ct  tanquam  migore  cum  delectu.     In  illo  enim^  modo 
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eyitetur  corpus  inlmienm/  corpora  etiam  nou  adiuodum  cognata 
concurrunt ;  at  in  hoc  coeunt  anbatantiiB^  germana  plane  simili- 
tadine  devincto^  et  conflantur  tanqnam  in  nnum.  Atque  hie 
motus  omnibus  corporibus  compositis  inest ;  et  se  facile  con- 
spiciendum  in  aingnliB  daret,  nisi  ligaretur  et  fronaretur  per 
alios  corporum  appetitus  et  necessitates^  qus9  istam  coitionem 
disturbant. 

Ligatur  autem  motus  iste  plerumque  tribus  modis :  torpore 
corporum;  frano  corporis  dominantis;  et  motu  externa  Ad 
torporem  corporum  quod  attinet ;  certum  est  inesse  corporibus 
tangibilibus  pigritiam  quandam  secundum  magis  et-  minus^  et 
exhorrentiam  motus  localis;  ut,  nisi  excltentur^  malint  statu 
suo  (prout  sunt)  esse  contenta  quam  in  melius  se  expedire. 
Discutitur  autem  iste  torpor  triplici  auxilio :  aut  per  calorem, 
aut  per  virtutem  alicnjus  cognati  corporis  eminentem,  aut  per 
motum  vividum  et  potentem.  Atque  primo  quoad  auxilium 
caloris;  hinc  fit,  quod  calor  pronuntietur  esse  illud  quod 
separet  Heterogenea,  congreget  Homogenea.  Quam  definitionem 
Peripateticorum  meiito  derisit  Gilbertus;  dicens  eam  esse 
pcrinde  ao  si  quia  diceret  ac  definiret  hominem  illud  esse 
quod  serat  triticum  et  plantet  vineas:  esse  enim  definitionem 
tan  turn  per  efiectus,  eosque  particulares.^  Sed  adhuc  magis 
culpanda  est  ilia  definitio;  quia  etiam  effectus  illi  (quales 
quales  sunt)  non  sunt  ex  proprietate  caloris,  sed  tantimi  per 
accidens'  (idem  enim  facit  fiigus,  ut  postea  dicemus),  nempe 
ex  desideiio  partium  homogenearum  coeundi ;  adjuvante  tantum 
calore  ad  discutiendum  torporem,  qui  torpor  desiderium  illud 
antea  ligaverat  Quoad  vero  auxilium  virtutis  indit»  a  corpore 
cognato;  illud  mirabiliter  elucescit  in  magnete  armato,  qui 
excitat  in  ferro  virtutem  detinendi  ferrum  per  similitudinem 

>  For  the  deflnitton  we  may  refer  to  the  Margarita  Phihiophia,  zl  3  It  is  ibunded 
OD  a  passage  In  the  De  Gen,  ef  Corr,  i\,  9.  Gilbert's  ceobure  on  it  is  to  be  found  in 
bis  posttaamout  work  De  Mtmdo  noiiro  tubbinari  PkUoeophia  mooo,  which  was  ptiblishf  d 
by  Gruter  in  1651,  long  after  the  death  of  Bacon.  It  seems  however,  as  Grutrr 
rtmarks,  that  the  work,  which  he  suggests  may  have  been  written  bcf<ire  the  treatise 
De  Magtutet  published  in  1600,  had  been  read  in  manuscript  by  *•  yiri  magni  et  fame 
celeberrimae."  <*Illi  perspicace  in  Physids  praesertim  ingenio  baud  poenitendc  in 
evolvendo  opens  testimonium  dederunt,  quod  integrum  ezcussiitse  censeantur,  et  aliqua 
a  vulgaribus  opinionibns  abhorrentia  calculo  suo  comprobata  hinc  sparsim  citent  ;**  in 
which  I  do  not  doubt  that  Gruter  refers  to  Bacon.  Bacon^s  quotation  seems  to  have 
been  made  from  imperfect  memory,  as  the  words  of  the  original  are: — *<  quid  illud 
ottendit  ant  que  ilia  diftrentia  ab  effectu  tantum  in  quibusdam  corporibus,  eamgregane 
homagmtm  et  Stgregane  heterogenea  ^  ac  si  diceres  hominem  animal  esse  carduoe  ef. 
•entet  ^veUcna,  et  flruget  serens»  cum  istud  sit  agricote  studium." —  De  Mtmdo,  fcc.,  i. 
c;96. 

*  L  $,  they  arise  bodirectly. 
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aubstantiiBy  discusso  torpore  ferri  per  virtutem  magnetis.  Quoad 
vero  auxilimnmotiis;  oonspicitur  illud  in  sagittis  ligneis,  cuspide 
etiam  lignea;  qii»  altius  penetrant  in  alia  ligna  quam  ei  fnissent 
armat»  ferro^  per  similitudinem  BubstantiaB^  discusso  torpore 
ligni  per  motum  celerem :  de  quibus  duobus  experimentis  et* 
iam  in  aphorismo  de  Instantiis  Clandestinis  diximus. 

Ligatio  vero  Motus  Congregationis  Minoris,  quae  fit  per  fne- 
num  corporis  dominantisy  conspicitur  in  solutione  sanguinis  et 
urinarum  per  frigus.  Quamdiu  enim  repleta  fuerint  corpora 
ilia  spiritu  agili^  qui  singulas  eorum  partes  cujuscunque  generis 
ipse  ut  dominus  totius  ordinat  et  cohibet^  tamdiu  non  coeunt 
homogenea^  propter  fraBnum ;  sed  postquam  ille  spiritus  evapo- 
raveritj  aut  suffocatus  fuerit  per  frigus,  turn  solutae  partes  a 
fneno  coSunt  secundum  desiderium  suum  naturale.  Atque 
ideo  fit,  ut  omnia  corpora  qu»  continent  spiritum  acrem  (ut 
sales,  et  hujusmodi)  durent  et  non  solvantur,  ob  frssnum  per- 
manens  et  durabile  spiritus  dominantis  et  imperiosi. 

Ligatio  vero  Motus  Congregationis  Minoris,  quae  fit  per  mo* 
turn  externum,  maxime  conspicitur  in  agitationibus  corporum 
per  quas  arcetur  putrefactio.  Omnis  enim  putrefactio  fundatur 
in  congregatione  homogeneorum ;  unde  paulatim  fit  corruptio 
prioris  (quam  vocant)  formas,  et  generatio  novaB.  Nam  putre* 
factionem,  quae  sternit  viam  ad  generationem  novae  formae,  prae- 
cedit  solutio  veteris ;  quae  est  ipsa  coitio  ad  homogeniam.  Ea 
vero  si  non  impedita  ftierit,  fit  solutio  simplex ;  sin  occurrant 
varia  quas  obstant,  sequuntur  putrefactiones  quae  sunt  rudimenta 
generationis  novas.  Quod  si  (id  quod  nunc  agitur)  fiat  agitatio 
firequens  per  mottun  externum,  tum  vero  motus  iate  coitionis 
(qui  est  delicatus  et  mollis  et  indiget  quiete  ab  extemis)  dis* 
turbatur  et  cessat ;  ut  fieri  videmus  in  innumeris ;  veluti  cum 
quotidiana  agitatio  aut  profluentia  aquae  arceat  putrefactionem ; 
venti  arceant  pestilentiam  aeris;  grana  in  granariis  versa  et 
agitata  maneant  pura;  omnia  denique  agitata  exterius  non 
facile  putrefiant  interius. 

Superest  ut  non  omittatur  coitio  ilia  partiuni  corporum,  unde 
fit  praecipue  induratio  et  desiccatio,  Postquam  enim  spiritus, 
aut  humidum  in  spiritum  versimi,  evolaverit  in  aliquo  corpore 
porosiore  (ut  in  ligno,  osse,  membrana,  et  hujusmodi),  tum 
partes  crassiores  majore  nixu  contrahuntur  et  coeunt^  unde 

*  [*<  Heterogenea**  Id  the  original  edition];  clearly  a  wrong  reading:  the  tense 
requires  **  homogenea.'* 
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Bequitur  induratio  aat  desiccatio :  quod  existimamus  fieri,  non 
tarn  ob  Motum  Nexus,  ne  detur  vacuum,  quam  per  motum 
istum  amiciti®  et  unionis. 

Ad  coitionem  yero  ad  distans  quod  attinet,  ea  Infrequens  est 
et  rara;  et  tamen  in  pluribus  inest  quam  quibus  observatur. 
Hujus  simulacra  sunt,  cum  bulla  solvat  bullam;  medicamenta 
ex  similitudine  substantias  trahant  humores ;  chorda  in  diversis 
fidibus  ad  unisonum  moveat  chordam;  et  hujusmodi,  Etiam 
in  spiritibus  animalinm  hunc  motum  vigere  existimamus,  sed 
plane  incognitum.  At  eminet  certe  in  magneto,  et  ferro  excito. 
Cum  autem  de  motibus  magnetis  loquimur,  distinguendi  plane 
sunt  Quatuor  enim  virtutes  sive  operationes  sunt  in  ma- 
gneto, qu»  non  confundi,  sed  separari  debent ;  licet  admiratio 
hominum  et  stupor  eas  commiscuerit.  Una,  coitionis  magnetis 
ad  magnetem,  vel  ferri  ad  magnetem,  vol  ferri  exciti  ad  ferrum. 
Secunda,  verticitatis  ejus  ad  septentriones  et  austrum,  atque 
simul  declinationis  ejus.  Tertia,  penetrationis  ejus  per  aurum, 
Titrum,  lapidem,  omnia.  Quarta,  communicationis  virtutis  ejus 
de  lapide  in  ferrum,  et  de  ferro  in  ferrum,  absque  commu- 
nicatione  substantiss.  Yerum  hoc  loco  de  prima  virtute  ejus 
tantum  loquimur,  videlicet  coitionis.  Insignis  etiam  est  motus 
coitionis  argenti  vivi  et  auri ;  adeo  ut  aurum  alliciat  argentum 
yiTum,  licet  confectum  in  unguenta ;  atque  operarii  inter  vapores 
aigenti  vivi  soleant  tenere  in  ore  frustum  auri,  ad  colligendas 
emissiones  argenti  vivi,  alias  crania  et  ossa  eorum  invasuras; 
unde  etiam  frustum  illud  paulo  post  albescit.  Atque  de  Motu 
Congregatlonis  Minoris  hsec  dicta  sint. 

Sit  Motus  Nonus,  Motus  Magneticus ;  qui  licet  sit  ex  genere 
Motus  Congregationis  Minoris,  tamen  si  operetur  ad  dlstantias 
magnas  et  super  massas  rerum  magnas,  inquisitionem  meretur 
separatam ;  prsesertim  si  nee  incipiat  a  tactu,  quemadmodum  plu- 
rimi,  nee  perducat  actionem  ad  tactum,  quemadmodimi  omnes 
motus  congregativi ;  sed  corpora  tantum  elevet,  aut  ea  intume- 
Bcere  faciat,  nee  quicquam  ultra.  Nam  si  luna  attoUat  aquas, 
aut  turgescere  aut  intumescere  &ciat  humida ;  aut  ccelum  stel- 
latum  attrahat  planetas  versus  sua  apogaea ;  aut  sol  alliget  astra 
Veneris  et  Mercurii,  ne  longius  absint  a  corpbre  ejus  quam  ad 
distantiam  certam ;  videntur  hi  motus  nee  sub  Congregatione 
Majore  nee  sub  Congregatione  Minore  bene  coUocari ;  sed  esse 
tanquam  congregatiYa  media  et  imperfecta,  ideoque  speciem 
debere  constituere  propriam. 

VOL.  I.  z 
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Sic  MotuB  Decimus,  Motos  Fuga;  motos  scSlicet  Motid 
CongregationiB  Minoris  contrarias;  per  quern  corpora  ex  an- 
tlpa^ia  fiigiunt  et  fugant  inimica,  seque  ab  iliis  separaQt^  aat 
cum  illig  miscere  se  recusant.  Quamvis  enim  yideri  possit 
in  aliqtdbus  hie  motus  esse  motus  tantum  per  accidens  ant 
per  consequens,  respectu  Motus  Congregationis  Minoris,  quia 
nequeunt  coire  homogenea  nisi  heterogeneis  exdusis  et  re- 
motis;  tamen  ponendus  est  motus  iste  per  se,  et  in  speciem 
constituendus,  quia  in  multis  appelitus  Fug»  cemitur  magis 
principalis  quam  appetitus  Coitionis. 

Eminet  autem  hie  motus  insigniter  in  ezcretionibus  oni- 
malinm ;  nee  minus  etiam  in  sensuum  nonnullorum  odiosis 
objectis,  prsBcipue  in  olfactu  et  gusttu  Odor  enim  foetidus 
ita  rejicitur  ab  olfactu,  ut  etiam  inducat  in  os  stomachi  motom 
expulsionis  per  consensum ;  sapor  amarus  et  horridus  ita  rejici- 
tur a  polato  aut  gutture,  ut  inducat  per  consensum  capitis  con- 
quassationem  et  horrorem.  Yeruntamen  etiam  in  aliis  locum 
habet  iste  motus.  Conspidtur  enim  in  antiperistaubus  non<- 
nullis ;  ut  in  aeris  media  regione,  cujus  jfrigora  videntur  esse 
rejectiones  natune  frigidsd  ex  oonfinib  ocelestium;  quemad- 
modum  etiam  videntur  magni  illi  fervores  et  inflammationes, 
quaB  inveniuntur  in  locis  subterraneis,  esse  rejectiones  natuns 
calidae  ab  interioribus  terras.  Calor  enim  et  frigus,  si  fiierint  in 
quanto  minore,  se  invicem  perimunt;  sin  fuerint  in  massis  ma«> 
joribus  et  tanquam  justis  exercitibus,  tum  vero  per  oonfiictum 
se  locb  inyicem  summovent  et  ejidunt.  Etiam  tradunt  dna* 
momum  et  odorifera,  sitft  juxta  ktrinas  et  loca  foetida,  diutius 
odorem  retinere;  quia  recusant  exire  et  oommisceri  cum  fo&tidis. 
Certe  aigentum  yivum,  quod  alias  se  reuniret  in  corpus  inte- 
grumv  jMrohibetur  per  salivam  hominis,  aut  ftTiingiimi  pord,  aut 
terebinthinam,  et  hujusmodi,  ne  partes  ejus  coeant;  propter 
malimi  consensum  quem  habent  cum  hiyusmodi  corporibus;  a 
quibuB  undique  circumfusis  se  retrahunt;  adeQ  ut  fortior  sit 
earum  Fuga  ab  istis  interjacentibus  quam  desiderium  uniendi 
se  cum  partibus  sui  similibus ;  id  quod  yocant  martificationem 
argenti  vitL  Etiam  quod  oleum  cum  aqua  non  misceatur,  non 
tantum  in  causa  est  differentia  levitatis,  sed  mains  ipsorum 
consensus :  ut  videre  est  in  spiritu  vini,  qui  cum  leyior  sit  oleo, 
tamen  se  bene  nxiscet  cimi  aqua.  At  maxime  omnium  insignis 
est  Motus  FugsQ  in  nitro,  et  htgusmodi  corporibus  crudis,  qu89 
flanunam  exhorrent ;  ut  in  pulvere  pyrio,  argento  vivo,  necnon 
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kk  auro.  Fuga  vero  fern  ab  alteiro  polo  tnagnetiB  a  GHlberto 
bene  notatur  non  esse  Fuga  propria^  sed  conformitas^  et  coitio 
ad  situm  magis  acoommodatunu' 

Sit  Motus  Undecimus^  Motos  Assimilationiif  sive  Multiplv' 
cationis  suiy  sive  etiam  Generattonis  SimpUciB.  Generationem 
autem  Simplicem  dicimus  non  corporum  integraliuniy  ut  in 
plantis^  aut  animalibus;  sed  corporum  siniilarium.'  Nempe 
per  hunc  motum  corpora  similaria  vertunt  corpora  alia  affinia, 
aut  saltern  bene  disposita  et  praeparata^  in  substantiam  et  na- 
turam  suam;  ut  flamma^  quaa  super  halitus  et  oleosa  multi- 
plicat  se,  et  generat  noTam  flammam ;  a8r,  qui  super  aquam  et 
aquea  mulliplicat  se,  et  generat  novum  aerem ;  spiritus  yege- 
tabilis  et  animalis^  qui  super  tenuiores  partes  tarn  aquei  quam 
oleosi  in  alimentis  suis  multiplicat  se^  et  generat  novum  spiri- 
tum;  partes  solid»  plantarum  et  animalium^  veluti  folium^  flos^ 
caro^  OS,  et  sic  de  csBteris^  quie  singubo  ex  succis  alimentorum 
asdmilant  et  generant  substantiam  successivam  et  epiusiam. 
Neque  enim  quenquam  cum  Paracelso  delirare  juvet,  qui  (di«* 
etillationibus  suis  scilicet  occaecatus)  nutritionem  per  separa- 
tionem  tantum  fieri  yoluit;  quodque  in  pane  vel  cibo  lateat 
oculns,  nasus,  cerebrum^  jecur';  in  sucoo  terr»  radix^  ^lium, 
floB.     Etenim  sicut  faber  ex  rudi  massa  lapidis  vel  ligni^  per 

>  <*ItA  coltto  roagnetia  Actiu  ett  nugneCk  et  feftl,  non  actio  nnlia^  ntriofque 
4rr9X4x9im  non  ipyov,  trwwrisAx*^  ^t  conactus  potiiu  qnam  sympathia ;  antipatbla 
nulla  est  praprie  nugnettca.  Nam  ftiga  et  decUnatlo  termlnoram.  Art  convenio  totlua, 
tttrloaqiie  actna  est  ad  unitalem,  a  oooacta  et  ovrtrraX^x^ia  ambonim.*'—  G&btrtj  Dt 
Magnete,  ii.  c.  4. 

*  «.  f .  bodies  of  anlform  texture. 

'  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  peslage  in  Faraoelios  wUdi  altofjether  eorre- 
spoDds  to  this  remark ;  and  in  his  Modut  Phannaeandi  the  process  of  digestion  Is 
described  without  reftrence  to  the  Areheus ;  nor  is  it  said  that  each  member  « latet 
in  pane  Tel  cibo.**  **  Hoc  sdmus,  quod  cnjnsque  membri  nutrimentum  latitat  in  panc^ 
came,  et  In  allis  similiter.'*  **  Quot  vero  modis  et  quibus,  necnon  qua  ratione  membris 
corporfa  nutrimentum  diridatur,  nos  ignoramus;  hoe  tantikm  sdmus,  ram  Ita  ae 
habere  ut  dizlmus.*'— 2)0  3ibd,  Pharm.  ▼.  p.  233.    (I  use  the  edition  of  1608). 

Bacon  has,  however,  correctly  stated  the  general  doctrine  that  alimentation  is  by 
separation ;  and  again  Paracelsus  affirms  that  ^  offlcium  vero  Archei  est  In  micro- 
eoamo  purum  ab  impuro  separare.** — De  Mcfbis  Tartarnt,  UL  19d.  The  truth  Is  that 
niaeelsus's  views  are  so  often  repeated  and  varied  in  the  course  of  his  writings,  that 
H  is  difficult  to  know  how  ftr  his  opinions  are  represented  by  any  particular  passage. 

It  Is  well  to  remark  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  theory  here  so  decidedly  con- 
demned has,  by  the  recent  progress  of  organic  chemistry,  been  shown  to  be  true. 
Nothing  seems  better  established  than  that  the  nltrogenised  components  of  animal 
bodies  are  derived  from  the  corresponding  elements  of  their  fbod.  With  respect  to  fiit. 
It  Is,  I  believe,  a  prevailing  opinion  at  present,  that  animals  have  the  power  of  con- 
verting into  it  the  starch  or  sugar  of  their  food  i  and  the  production  of  butyric  add 
by  fermentation,  has  been  regarded  as  at  least  an  lilustratlon  of  the  transformation. 
One  of  the  highest  authorities  on  such  a  sul^ect,  however,  I  mean  M.  Bouasangault, 
was,  at  least  a  few  years  ago,  of  a  different  opinion.  He  regarded  animal  fat  as  the 
rapresentatlve  of  the  fetty  matters  contalued  in  the  food. 

s  2 
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Beparationem  et  rejectionem  superflui  educit  foliam,  florem, 
oculum^  nasiim,  manum^  pedem^  et  Bimilia;  ita  arcJuBum  illain 
&bram  internum  ex  alimento  per  separationem  et  rejectionem 
educere  &ingtda  membra  et  partes  assent  ille.  Yerum  missis 
nugis,  certissimum  est  partes  singnlas,  tam  similares  qnam 
organicas,  in  vegetabilibus  et  animalibus^  succos  aUmentonim 
Buorum  fere  conmianes,  aut  non  multum  diversos,  primo  at- 
trahere  cnm  nonnullo  delectu,  deinde  assimilare^  et  vertere  in 
naturam  suam.  Neque  Assimilatio  ista,  aut  Generatio  Simplex^ 
fit  solum  in  corporibus  animatis,  yerum  et  inanimata  ex  hac  re 
participant;  veluti  de  flamma  et  aere  dictum  est.  Quinetiam 
spiritus  emortuus^^  qui  in  omni  tangibili  animate  continetur,  id 
perpetuo  agit^  ut  partes  crassiores  digerat  et  vertat  in  spiritum, 
qui  deinde  exeat ;  unde  fit  diminutio  ponderis  et  exsiccatio,  ut 
alibi  diximus.  Neque  etiam  respuenda  est  in  Assimilatione 
accretio  ilia,  quam  vulgo  ab  alimentatione  distinguunt;  veluti 
cum  lutum  inter  lapillos  concrescit,  et  vertitur  in  materiam  lapi- 
deam;  squammao  circa  dentes  vertuntur  in  substantiam  non 
minus  duram  quam  sunt  dentes  ipsi,  etc  Sumus  enim  in  ea 
opinione,  inesse  corporibus  omnibus  desiderium  assimilandi,  non 
minus  quam  coeundi  ad  homogenea;  verum  ligatur  ista  virtusy 
sicut  et  ilia,  licet  non  iisdem  modis.  Sed  modos  illos,  necnon 
solutionem  ab  iisdem,  omni  diligentia  inquirere  oportet,  quia 
pertinent  ad  senectutis  refocillationem.  Postremo  videtur  no- 
tatu  dignum,  quod  in  novem  illis  motibus,  de  quibus  diximus, 
corpora  tantum  natursB  susd  consenrationem  appetere  videntur; 
in  hoc  decimo  autem  propagationenu' 

,Sit  Motus  Duodecimus,  Motus  Excitationis;  qui  motus 
videtur  esse  ex  genere  Assimilationis,  atque  eo  nomine  quan- 
deque  a  nobis  promiscue  vocatur.  Est  enim  motus  difiusivus^ 
et  communicatiTUS,  et  transitiTUS,  et  multiplicatiyus,  sicut  et 
ille;  atque  effectu  (ut  plurimum)  consentiunt,  licet  effidendi 

>  By  <*8piritiii  emortuus"  Bacon  imdentands  that  which  in  the  JEtistoria  VUm  «# 
Mortis  he  has  called  **  spiritus  mortnalis.**  The  fourth  of  his  Canones  Mobiles,  In  the 
Hutortd,  &C.  isthis:  —  *<Id  omnibus  anlmatis  duo  sunt  genera  spirituum,  spiritus 
mortuales  quales  insunt  inanimatis,  et  superadditus  spiritus  vitalis."  The  former  are 
such  as  **  Insunt  in  came,  osse,  membranft,  et  ceteris  separatis  et  mortuis."  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  distinct  trace  of  this  doctrine  of  a  spiritus  mortualls  in  Paracelsus. 
In  his  tract  De  Firibus  Mtmbrorum,  \,  c.  1.,  he  describes  the  functions  of  the  spiritus 
vita?  tn  relation  to  the  different  oi|;ans,  without  referring  to  any  indwelling  non-yital 
spirit  (vol.  lit  p.  I.  of  hU  Philosophy). 

'  The  first  "motus"  which  Bacon  mentions  does  not  relate  to  concrete  bodies 
(«  corpora  "),  but  to  matter  in  general.  The  <*  Motus  Assimilationis  "  is  therefore  the 
tenth  of  those  which  relate  to  **  coipora,'*  though  it  is  the  eleventh  in  the  general 
arrangement* 
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modo  et  subjecto  differant  Motus  enim  Assimilationis  procedit 
tanquam  cum  imperio  et  potestate ;  jubet  enim  et  cogit  assimi- 
latum  in  assimilantem  verti  et  mutari.  At  Motus  Excitationis 
procedit  tanquam  arte  et  insinuatione  et  furtim;  et  invitat 
tantum,  et  disponit  excitatum  ad  naturam  excitantis.  Etiam 
Motus  AssimUationis  multiplicat  et  transformat  corpora  et  sub- 
stantias ;  veluti^  plus  fit  fiamm®,  plus  aeris,  plus  spiritus,  plus 
camis.  At  in  Motu  Excitationis,  multiplicantur  et  transeunt 
Tirtutes  tantum;  et  plus  fit  calidi,  plus  magnetici,  plus  putridi, 
Eminet  autem  iste  motus  prsecipue  in  calido  et  frigido.  Neque 
enim  calor  diffimdit  se  in  calefaciendo  per  communicationem 
primi  caloris ;  sed  tantum  per  Excitationem  partium  corporis 
ad  motum  ilium  qui  est  Forma  Calidi ;  de  quo  in  Vindemi- 
atione  Prima  de  Natura  Calidi  diximus.  Ttaque  longe  tardius 
et  difficilius  excitatur  calor  in  lapide  aut  metallo  quam  in  aere, 
ob  inhabilitatem  et  impromptitudinem  corporum  illorum  ad 
motum  ilium ;  ita  ut  verisimile  sit  posse  esse  interius  versus 
viscera  terras  materias  qu»  calefieri  prorsus  respuant;  quia  ob 
condensationem  majorem  spiritu  illo  destituuntur  a  quo  Motus 
iste  Excitationis  plerunque  incipit  Similiter  magnes  induit 
ferrum  nova  partium  dispositione  et  motu  conformi ;  ipse  autem 
nihil  ex  virtute  perdit.  Similiter  fermentum  panis^  et  flos 
oervisias,  et  coagulum  lactis^  et  nonnulla  ex  venenis^  excitant 
et  invitant  motum  in  massa  farinaria,  aut  cervisia^  aut  caseo, 
aut  corpore  humano,  successivum  et  continuatum ;  non  tarn  ex 
vi  excitantis  quam  ex  preedispositione  et  £EU$ili  cessione  exci- 
tati.« 

Sit  Motus  Dedmus  Tertius,  TAotas' Tmpressiants ;  qui  Motus 
est  etiam  ex  genere  Motus  Assimilationis^  estque  ex  diffusivis 

*  The  theory  bere  proposed  Is  nearly  equlTsIent  to  the  moet  recent  viewt  on  the 
•ame  sul^ect,  as  the  foIlowiDg  passage  will  sufficiently  show. — It  is  obvioos  that  both 
stateoients,  however  much  of  truth  they  may  involve,  are  hidefinite  and  unsatisfactory. 
It  is  not  said  whether  the  new  properties  engendered  depend  upon  new  types  of 
motion  or  new  arrangements,  though  the  latter  is  probably  Lleblg's  opinion. 

**  All  the  phenomena  of  fermentation,  when  taken  together,  establish  the  correctness 
of  the  principle  long  since  recognised  by  Laplace  and  BerthoUet,  namely,  that  an 
atom  or  tnoleeule,  put  in  motion  hy  tuny  power  tthatever,  may  eommuHieate  itt  own  mo^ 
tion  to  another  atom  in  conta^  with  it, 

••  This  is  a  dynamical  law  of  the  most  general  application,  manifested  everywhere 
when  the  resistance  or  force  opposing  the  motion,  such  as  the  vital  principle,  the  force 
of  affinity,  electricity,  cohesion,  &c.,  b  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  arrest  the  motion 
imparted. 

•<  This  law  has  only  recently  been  recognised  as  a  cause  of  the  alterations  in  forms 
and  properties  which  occur  in  our  chemical  combinations ;  and  its  establishment  to 
the  greatest  and  moet  enduring  acquisition  which  chemical  science  has  derived  ttoax 
the  study  of  fermentation.** — £Miy*i  Letten  on  Chemistry,  p.  209. 

c  a 
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moiibus  subtiliflwmus.  Nobis  autem  yisum  est  earn  in  speoieia 
propriam  constituere^  propter  differentiam  insignem  quam  ha- 
bet  erga  priores  duos.  Motus  enim  Assimilationis  simplex 
corpora  ipsa  traosformat ;  ita  ut  si  toUas  primiun  movens  nihil 
intersit  ad  ea  qus  sequuntur.  Neque  enim  prima  accensio  in 
flammam,  aut  prima  versio  in  aerem^  aliquid  fadt  ad  flammam 
aut  aSrem  in  generatione  succedentem.  Similiter,  Motus  Ex- 
citationis  omnino  manet,  remoto  primo  movente,  ad  tempora 
bene  diutuma;  ut  in  corpore  calefacto,  remoto  primo  calore; 
in  ferro  excito,  remoto  magnete ;  in  massa  farinaria,  remoto 
fermento.  At  Motus  Impressionism  licet  sit  diffusivus,  et  tians^ 
itivus,  tamen  perpetuo  pendere  videtur  ex  primo  movente; 
adeo  ut  sublato  aut  cessante  illo  statim  deficiat  et  pereat; 
itaque  etiam  momento,  aut  saltern  exiguo  tempore,  transigitur. 
Quare  Motus  illos  Asaimilationi?  et  Excitationis,  Motus  Cre- 
neratianis  Jovis,  quia  generatio  manet,  hunc  autem  motum 
Motum  GenerationU  Satumi,  quia  natus  statim  devoratur  et 
absorbetur,  appellare  consuevimus*  Manifestat  se  vero  hie 
motus  in  tribus ;  in  lucis  radiis ;  sonorum  percussionibus ;  ct 
magneticis,  quatenus  ad  communicationenL^  Etenim  amota 
luce,  statim  pereunt  colores  et  reliquao  imagines  ejus ;  amota 
percussione  prima  et  quassatione  corporis  inde  facta,  paulo 
post  perit  sonus.  Licet  enim  soni  etiam  in  medio  per  ventoa 
tanquam  per  imdas  agitentur ;  tamen  diligentius  notandum  est 
quod  sonus  non  tam  diu  durat  quam  fit  resonatio.'  Etenim 
impulsa  campana,  sonus  ad  bene  magnum  tempus  continuari 
videtur ;  unde  quis  facile  in  errorem  labatur,  si  existimet  toto 
illo  tempore  sonum  tanquam  natare  et  hierere  in  aere ;  quod 
falsissimum  est.  Etenim  ilia  resonatio  non  est  idem  sonus 
numero,  sed  renovatur.  Hoc  autem  manifestatur  ex  sedatione 
sive  cohibitione  oorporis  percusu.  Si  enim  sistatur  et  deti- 
neatur  campana  fortiter  et  fiat  immobilis,  statim  perit  sonus 
nee  resonatamplius;  ut  in  chordis,  si  post  primam  perousnonem 
tangatur  chorda,  vel  digito  ut  in  lyra,  vel  calamo  ut  in  espinetis, 
statim  desinit  resonatio.  Magnete  autem  remoto  statim  ferrum 
decidit.  Luna  autem  a  mari  non  potest  removeri ;  nee  terra 
a  ponderoso  dum  cadit.  Itaque  de  illis  nullum  fieri  potest 
experimentum;  sed  ratio  ead^n  est. 

Sit  Motus  Decimus  Quartus,  Motus  Cor{figuraium8j  aut  Si- 

*  t.  e.  as  regards  the  commanlcatloii  of  inflaence. 

*  t.  «.  the  original  sound  does  not  last  all  the  time  the  resonance  goes  on. 
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ius;  per  quern  corpora  appetere  videntur,  non  coitionem  aut 
separationem  aliquam,  sed  situm^  et  coUocationem^  et  oonfigura- 
tionem  cum  alii&  Est  autem  iste  motus  valde  abstrusus,  nee 
bene  inquisitus.  Atque  in  quibusdam  yidetur  quasi  incausa- 
bilis;  licet  revera  (ut  existimamus)  non  ita  sit.  Etenim  si 
quieratur  cur  potius  ccdum  volyatur  ab  oriente  in  occiden- 
tern  quam  ab  occidente  in  orientem ;  aut  cur  vertatur  circa 
polos  positos  juxta  Ursas  potius  quam  circa  Orionem^  aut  ex 
alia  aliqua  parte  coeli ;  videtur  ista  qusestio  tanquam  qussdam 
extasis^  cum  ista  potius  ab  experientia,  et  ut  positiva^  recipi 
debeant  At  in  natura  profecto  sunt  qusedam  ultima  et  in- 
causabilia;  yerum  hoc  ex  illis  non  esse  videtur.  Etenim  hoc 
fieri  existimamus  ex  quadam  harmonia  et  consensu  mundi^  qui 
adhuc  non  venit  in  observationem*^  Quod  si  recipiatur  motus 
terne  ab  occidente  in  orientem^  easdem  manent  quaestiones. 
Nam  et  ipsa  super  aliquos  polos  movetur.  Atque  cur  tandem 
debeant  isti  poli  eoUocari  magis  ubi  sunt  quam  alibi? ^  Item 
yertic]tas>  et  directio,  et  deplinatio  magnetis  ad  hunc  motum  re- 
feruntun  Etiam  inveniuntur  in  corporibus  tarn  uaturalibus 
quam  artificialibus>  praesertim  coniustentibus  et  non  fluidis,  col- 
latioquflsdam  et  positurapartium>  et  tanquam  villi  et  fibne,  qu» 
diligenter  investigandae  sunt;  utpote  sine  qiiarum  inventione 
corpora  ilia  commode  tractari  aut  regi  non  possunt  At  circu- 
lationes  illas  in  liquidis,  per  quas  ilia  dum  pressa  sint^  antequam 
se  liberare  possunt,  se  invicem  relevant^  ut  compressionem  iilam 
ex  aequo  tolerent>  Motui  Libertatis  verius  assignamus. 

Sit  Motus  Decimus  Quintus,  Motus  Pertranntianis,  sive  Mo- 
tus secundum  Meatus ;  per  quern  virtutes  corporum  magis  aut 
minus  impediuntur  aut  provehuntur  a  mediis  ipsorum^  pro 
natura  corporum  et  virtutum  operantium,  atque  etiam  mediL 
Aliad  enim  medium  lud  convenit^  aliud  sono,  aliud  calori  et 
fiigori,  aliud  virtutibus  magneticis^  necnon  aliia  nonnuUis  re- 
spectivew 

'  t.  e.  as  merely  posltlye  Ikcts. 

'  The  most  striking  Instance  of  this  Und  of  hannony  Is  the  clrcomstancc  that  all 
the  movements  of  the  solar  system  are  In  the  same  general  direction,  vis,,  from  west 
to  east  Laplace  has  attempted  to  calculate  the  probability  that  this  unlfidrmlty  la 
the  result  of  a  common  cause  determining  the  direction  of  their  movements ;  but 
these  numerical  estimations  of  the  probability  of  the  truth  of  any  induction  are,  on 
several  accounts  altogether  unsatisfutory. 

■  This  passage  shows  that  Bacon  was  not  aware  that  the  poles  are  not  6zed  (collo- 
cati)  anywhere ;  in  other  words,  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes; — an  additional  proof  how  little  of  his  attention  had  been  given  to  mathe- 
matical physics. 

X  4 
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Sit  Motus  De<nmu8  Sextus^  Motus  Regius  (ita  enim  eum 
appellamuB)  sive  Politictu  ;  per  qiiem  partes  in  corpore  aliquo 
prssdominantes  et  imperantes  reliquas  partes  frsBnant,  doipant, 
Bubigunt^  ordinant,  et  cogunt  eas  adunari^  separari^  consistere, 
moveri,  coUocari,  non  ex  desideriis  suis,  sed  prout  in  ordine  sit 
et  conducat  ad  bene  esse  partis  illius  imperantis ;  adeo  ut  sit 
quasi  Regimen  et  PoKtia  qundam,  quam  exercet  pars  regens 
in  partes  subditas.  Eminet  autem  hie  motus  prsecipue  in  spiri- 
tibus  animalium,  qui  motus  omnes  partium  reliquarum^  quamdiu 
ipse  in  yigore  est,  contemperat.  Invenitur  autem  in  aliis  cor^ 
poribus  in  gradu  quodam  inferiore ;  quemadmodum  dictum  est 
de  sanguine  et  urinis,  quae  non  solvuntur  donee  spiritus,  qui 
partes  earum  commiscebat  et  eohibebat^  emissus  fuerit  aut  suffo* 
catus.  Neque  iste  motus  omnino  spiritibus  proprius  est,  licet 
in  plerisque  corporibus  spiritus  dominentur  ob  motum  celerem 
et  penetrationem.  Yeruntamen  in  corporibus  magis  condensa- 
tis,  nee  spiritu  vivido  et  vigente  (qualis  inest  argento  vivo  et 
vitriolo)  repletis,  dominantur  potius  partes  crassiores ;  adeo  ut 
nisi  fraBnum  et  jugum  hoc  arte  aliqua  excutiatur,  de  nova  ali- 
qua  hujusmodi  corporum  transformatione  minime  sperandum 
sit  Neque  vero  quispiam  nos  oblitos  esse  existimet  ejus  quod 
nunc  agitur;  quia  cum  ista  series  et  distributio  motuum  ad  nil 
aliud  spectet,  quam  ut  illorum  Prsedominantia  per  Instantias 
LuctsB  melius  inquiratur,  jam  inter  motus  ipsos  PrsBdominantise 
mentionem  faciamus.  Non  enim  in  descriptione  Motus  istius 
Begii,  de  Pnedominantia  motuum  aut  virtutum  tractamus,  sed 
de  Praedominantia  partium  in  corporibus.  Hasc  enim  ea  est 
Praedominantia,  quss  speciem  istam  motus  peculiarem  constituit. 

Sit  Motus  Decimus  Septimus,  Motus  Rotationis  Spantaneus  ; 
per  quem  corpora  motu  gaudentia,  et  bene  coUocata,  natura  sua 
fruuntur,  atque  seipsa  sequuntur,  non  aliud,  et  tanquam  pro- 
prios  petunt  amplexus,  Etenim  videntur  corpora  aut  movero 
sine  termino ;  aut  plane  quiescere ;  aut  ferri  ad  terminum,  ubi 
pro  natura  sua  aut  rotent  aut  quiescant.  Atque  quss  bene 
collocata  sunt,  si  motu  gaudeant,  movent  per  circulum:  motu 
scilieet  aetemo,  et  infinite.  QuaB  bene  collocata  sunt,  et  motum 
exhorrent,  prorsus  quiescunt.  Quae  non  bene  collocata  sunt, 
movent  in  linea  recta  (tanquam  tramite  brevissimo)  ad  consortia 
suorum  connaturalium.'     Recipit  autem  Motus  iste  Rotationis 

»  This  passage  Is  wholly  in  accordance  with  the  Peripatetic  system  of  physics. 
But  the  modifications  which  Bacon  goes  on  to  enumerate,  to  which,  as  he  conceives, 
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differentias  novem*  Primam,  centri  sui^  circa  quod  corpora 
movent;  secundam^  polonim  suorum^  supra  quos  movent;  ter- 
tiam^  circumferentise  sive  ambitus  sui^  prout  distant  a  centre ; 
quartam^  incitationis  rnvB,  prout  celerius  aut  tardius  rotant; 
quintam^  consequutionis  motus  sui^  veluti  ab  oriente  in  occiden- 
tem^  aut  ab  occidente  in  orientem ;  sextam^  declinationis  a  cir- 
culo  perfecto  per  spiras  longius  aut  propius  distantes  a  centre 
suo;  septimam^  declinationis  a  circulo  perfecto  per  spiras  longius 
aut  propius  distantes  a  polis  suis ;  octavam^  distanti®  propioris 
aut  longioris  spiramm  suarum  ad  invicem ;  nonam  et  ultimam^ 
variationis  ipsorum  polorum,  si  sint  mobiles ;  qu»  ipsa  ad  rota^ 
lionem  non  pertinet^  nisi  fiat  circulariter.^  Atque  iste  motus 
communi  et  inveterata  opinione  habetur  pro  proprio  coelestium. 
Attamen  gravis  de  illo  motu  lis  est  inter  nonnuUos  tam  ejL  an- 
tiquis  quam  modemis,  qui  Botationem  terr»  attribuerunt.  At 
multo  fortasse  justior  movetur  controversia  (si  modo  res  non  sit 
omnino  extra  controversiam),  an  motus  videlicet  iste  (concesso 
quod  terra  stet)  coeli  finibus  contineatur,  an  potius  descendat, 
et  communicetur  aeri  et  aquis.  Motum  autem  Botationis  in 
missilibus^  ut  in  spiculis^  sagittis^  pilis  sclopetorum^  et  simili- 
bus,  omnino  ad  Motum  Libertatis  rejicimus. 

Sit  Motus  Decimus  Octavus^  Motus  Trepidationisy  cui  (ut  ab 
astronomis  intelligitur)  non  multum  fidei  adhibemus.'     Nobis 

the  eternal  circular  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  may  be  sul^ect,  are  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  whole  d  priori  argument  in  favour  of  such  a  system  of  astronomy  as  that 
which  we  find  in  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Metaphifiiei,  It  has  not  been  sufficiently 
observed  that  the  Ptolemaic  system  is  no  less  at  variance  with  the  Peripatetic  philo- 
sophy than  the  heliocentricaL  The  attempts  of  Turrianus  and  Fracastorlus  to 
construct  what  may  be  called  an  orthodox  system  of  astronomy — that  is  one  in  which 
all  the  motions  should  take  place  in  circles  of  which  the  earth  b  the  centre — was  sug« 
gested  chiefly,  as  we  learn  from  the  Homocentrica  of  the  latter,  by  the  wish  to  reconcile 
astronomy  and  philosophy.  It  had  no  scientific  value,  since  it  left  all  the  phenomena 
of  variations  of  parallax  and  apparent  diameter  unexplained,  or,  at  any  rate,  gave 
an  explanation  of  them  which  no  astronomer  would  accept.  It  was  nevertheless 
favourably  received  by  the  systematic  Peripatlcians.  See,  for  instance^  Flamlnins, 
De  prima  Philoioph,  Paraph,  p.  119.     (I  quote  the  Basle  edition  of  1557.) 

'  I  believe  the  sense  b  that  unless  we  restrict  ourselves  to  circular  motion,  that  b, 
unless  we  reject  the  sixth  and  seventh  species  of  variation,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
us  to  suppose  the  poles  themselves  to  be  movable:  in  other  words,  that  the  phenomena 
of  which  we  could  by  thb  hypothesb  give  an  account  may  be  adequately  represented 
without  it  by  means  of  spirals. 

'  The  name  of  trepidation  was  given  by  the  Alphonslne  astronomers  to  a  motion 
by  which  they  imagined  the  starry  heaven  to  be  affected,  and  in  virtue  of  which  Its 
equinoxes  described  small  circles  of  nine  degrees  radius  about  those  of  the  ninth  or 
next  superior  orb.  To  account  for  this  motion  they  introduced  a  tenth  orb.  The 
phenomenon,  however,  thus  accounted  for  was  altogether  imaginary,  although  it  b 
true  that  the  length  of  the  tropical  year,  by  supposed  variations  of  which  the  idea  of 
trepidation  was  suggested,  b  not  rigorously  constant.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
Sacon*8  hesitation  to  accept  the  astronomical  motion  of  trepidation  had  any  better 
foundation  than  his  doubts  whether  the  proper  motions  of  the  planetary  orbs  were 
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autem  corporum  naturalium  appetitus  ubique  Berio  perscrutan- 
tibus  occurrit  iste  motus;  et  oonstitoi  debere  yidetur  in  speciem. 
Est  autem  hie  motus  yeluti  stemae  cujusdam  captiTitatis. 
Videlioet  ubi  corpora  non  omnino  pro  natura  sua  bene  locata^ 
et  tamen  non  prorsus  male  se  habentia^  perpetuo  trepidant,  et 
irrequiete  se  agant,  nee  statu  sue  eontenta,  nee  ulterius  ansa 
progredi.  Talis  invenitur  motus  in  corde  et  pulsibus  anima- 
lium ;  et  necesse  est  ut  sit  in  omnibus  corporibus,  quae  statu 
ancipiti  ita  degunt  inter  bommoda  et  ineommoda,  ut  distracta 
liberate  se  tentent>  et  denuo  repukam  patiantnr,  et  tamen  per- 
petuo experiantur. 

Sit  Motus  Decimus  Nonus  et  postremusj  motus  ille  eui  Tix 
n<»nen  motus  competit,  et  tamen  est  plane  motus.  Quern 
motum^  Motum  Decubitus,  sive  Motum  ExhorrentuB  Motus, 
Toeare  licet  Per  bunc  motum  terra  stat  mole  sua^  moventibua 
se  extremis  suis  in  medium ;  non  ad  centrum  imaginativum,  sed 
ad  unionem.  Per  bunc  etiam  appetitum  omnia  majorem  in 
modum  condensata  motum  exhorrent,  atque  illis  pro  omni 
appetitu  est  non  moveri ;  et  licet  infinitis  modis  vellieentur  et 
proYoeentur  ad  motum^  tamen  naturam  suam  (quoad  possunt) 
tuentur.  Quod  si  ad  motum  compellantur,  tamen  hoe  agere 
semper  videntur  ut  quietem  et  statum  sumn  recuperent^  neque 
amplius  moveant.  Atque  circa  hoc  certe  se  agilia  prasbent,  et 
satis  pemiciter  et  rapide  (ut  perta^sa  et  impatientia  omnis 
morae)  contendunt.  Hujus  autem  appetitus  imago  ex  parte 
tantum  cemi  potest;  quia  hie  apud  nos,  ex  subactione  et 
concoctione  coBlestium  ^,  omne  tangibile  non  tantum  non  con- 
densatum  est  ad  ultimitatem,  sed  etiam  cum  spiritu  nonnulla 
miscetur. 

Proposuimus  itaque  jam  species  sive  elementa  simplieia 
motuum,  appetituum^  et  virtutum  activarum,  quas  sunt  in  na?* 
tura  maxime  cathoKca.  Neque  parum  sciential  naturalia  sub 
illis  adumbratum  est  Non  negamus  tamen  et  alias  species 
fortasse  add!  posse,  atque  istas  ipsas  divisiones  secundum  ve* 
riores  rerum  venas  transferrin  denique  in  minotem  numerum 
posse  redigL  Neque  tamen  hoe  de  divisionibus  aliquibus  abs- 
traetis  intelligimus :   veluti  si  quis  dicat  corpora  appetere  vel' 

•nytbing  more  tban  *<  res  conactn  et  luppositc.**  The  question  of  the  existence  or 
non-ezistence  of  trepidation  could  only  be  decided  by  a  person  conversant  with  the 
details  of  the  received  system  of  astronomy. 

'  In  illustration  of  this  phrase,  see  note  1  p.  267. 
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conaefyatioiiemt  vel  exaltationem^  vel  propagationem,  vel  fru-« 
itionem  nature  susa;  nut  ei  quis  dioat  motua  rerum  tendere 
ad  eonservationem  et  bonuin^  vel  uiiiYersi»  ut  Antitypiam  et 
Nexum;  yel  universitatum  magnarum,  n%  Motus  Congrega- 
tioais  Majoris, BotationiB, et  £xhorrentifB  Motus;  yelformarum 
specialium,  ut  reliquos.  Licet  enim  hsec  vera  sint,  tamen  uiai 
termiueutui'  in  mateiia  et  fabrioa  secundum  veras  lineas,  spe- 
culativa  sunt»  et  minus  utilia.  Interim  sufficient  et  boni  erunt 
usus  ad  pensitandas  Predominantias  yirtutum  et  exquirendaa 
Instantias  Luctas ;  id  quod  nunc  agitur. 

Etenim  ex  his  quos  proposuimus  motibus  alii  prorsus  sunt 
invincibiles ;  alii  aliis  sunt  fortiores,  et  illos  ligant,  fnenant, 
diaponunt;  alii  aliis  longius  jaculantur;  alii  alios  tempore  et 
celeritate  prsBYertunt;  alii  aUos  foyent,  roborant^  ampliant, 
accelerant 

Motus  Antitypise  omnino  est  adamantinus  et  invincibilis. 
Utrum  vero  Motus  Nexus  sit  invincibilis  adhuc  hseremus. 
Neque  enim  pro  c^rto  affirmaverimus  utrum  detur  Vacuimi^ 
sive  coac^nratum  eive  permistunu'  At,  de  illo  nobis  constat, 
rationem  iUam^  propter  quam  introductum  est  Vacuum  a  Leu- 
cippo  et  Democrito  (videlicet  quod  absque  eo  non  posseni 
eadem  corpora  complecti  et  implere  majora  et  minora  spatia), 
fidsam  esse.  Est  enim  plane  plica  matericB  complicantis  et  re* 
plicantis  se  per  BpsAiA,  inter  certos  fines,  absque  interpositione 
Yacui ;  neque  est  in  aere  ex  vacuo  bis  millies  (tantum  enim 
esse  oportet)plus  quam  in  auro.^    Id  quod  ex  potentissimis 

1  <*  Vacuum  permistum,'*  Ktvhy  ixiipunov,  is  vacuum  diflfUsed  through  the  inter- 
•tioes  of  auy  portion  of  matter.  By  •*  vacuum  coacervatura,**  Ktwhv  Mx^wf/Jyorf  is 
meant  clear  empty  space.  See,  for  this  dlstiuctlos,  Aflstotle,  Phyi,  iv.  7.  Hero  of 
Alexandria,  whom  Bacon  mentions  more  than  once,  approves  of  those  who  admit  the 
former  kind  of  vacuum  apd  reject  the  latter.     See  the  Introduction  to  his  l^iritalia, 

[It  is  perhaps  worth  observing  that  in  the  fable  entitled  **  Cupldo  sive  Atomus  (Z>« 
Sap.  Vtt,  xviL),  where  the  theory  of  a  vacuum  is  mentioned,  this  distinction  was  not 
Introduced  till  Bacon  revised  the  work  in  his  later  yean.  The  passage  which  standa 
thus  in  the  original  edition  (1609) — **  Quisquis  autem  atomum  ponit  et  vacuum,  neces- 
sarlo  virtutem  atomi  ad  distans  introducit"  —  is  altered,  in  the  edition  published  by 
Rawley  after  Bacon'b  death,  to  ^  Quisquis  autem  atomum  asserit  atque  vacuum  (licet 
istud  vacuum  intermistum  ponat,  non  segregatum)  necessarlo,^'  &c. — J.  £,] 

s  «« Ex  vacuo  bis  millies  '*  to  to  be  rendered  **  two  thousand  times  as  much  of 
vacuity."  Bacon  (vJd.  supri,  ii.50.)  thought  spirit  of  wine  a  hundred  times  denser 
than  its  own  vapour,  and  gold  twenty-one  times  denser  than  spirit  of  wine.  In  the 
fftMtoria  Denti  et  Bari,  he  remarks  that  air  is  at  least  a  hundred-fold  rarer  than 
water ;  and  from  the  table  there  given  it  appears  that  the  specific  density  of  gold  to  to 
ttiat  of  water  as  1000  to  56,  nearly.  Hence  he  must  have  estimated  the  density  of 
gold  at  1900-fold  that  of  air.  Now,  If  we  take  the  same  weight  of  air  and  of  gold,  it  is 
clear  that,  neglecting  the  space  occupied  by  the  solid  matter,  supposed  equally  dense,  of 
etch,  the  ratio  of  their  densities  Is  the  same  as  that  of  the  "  vacua  permista  **  which 
they  respectively  contain,  and  that  if  we  take  the  solid  matter  into  account  the  **  ex 
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corporum  pneumaticonun  virtntibiis  (qnas  aliter  tanquam  pal- 
Teres  minuti  natarent  in  vacuo),  et  multis  aliis  demonstra- 
tionibuSj  nobis  satis  liquet.  Beliqni  vero  Motns  regnnt  et 
reguntur  invicem,  pro  rataonibus  vigoris^  quanti^  incitationis^ 
ejacnlationis^  necnon  turn  auxiliorum  turn  impedimentorum 
quae  occurrunt 

IJxempIi  gratia:  magnes  armatus  nonnuUus  detinet  etsns* 
pendit  femim,  ad  sexagecuplnm  pondus  ipsius ;  eo  usque  domi- 
natur  Motus  Congregationis  Minoris  super  Motum  Congrega-* 
tionis  Majoris ;  quod  si  majus  fuerit  pondus^  succumbit  Yectis 
tanti  roboris  sublevabit  tantum  pondus ;  eo  usque  dominatur 
Motus  Libertatis  super  Motum  Congregationis  Majoris;  sin 
majus  fuerit  pondus,  succumbit.  Corium  tensmn  ad  tensuram 
talem  non  rumpitur;  eo  usque  dominatur  Motus  Continu- 
ationis  super  Motum  Tensune ;  quod  si  ulterior  fuerit  tensura, 
rumpitur  corium,  et  succumbit  Motus  Continuationis.  Aqua 
per  rimam  perforationis  talis  effluit ;  eo  usque  dominatur  Motus 
Congregationis  Majoris  super  Motiun  Continuationis ;  quod  si 
minor  fuerit  rima,  succumbit^  et  vincit  Motus  Continuationis. 
In  pulyere  sulphuris  solius  immissi  ^  in  sclopetum  cum  pila^  et' 
admoto  igne^  non  emittitur  pila ;  in  eo  Motus  Congregationis  - 
Majoris  vincit  Motum  Hyles.  At  in  pulvere  p3rrio  immisso 
vincit  Motus  Hyles  in  sulphure^  adjutus  Motibus  Hyles  et 
Fugas  in  nitro.  Et  sic  de  caBteris.  Etenim  Instantise  Luctse 
(quae  indicant  Praedominantiam  Yirtutum,  et  secundum  quas 
rationes  et  calculos  praedominentur  et  succumbant)  acri  et  se- 
dula  diligentia  undique  sunt  conquirendae. 

Etiam  modi  et  rationes  ipsius  succumbentiao  motuum  dili- 
genter  sunt  introspiciendas.  Nempe^  an  omnino  cessent,  vel 
potius  usque  nitantur,  sed  ligentur.  Etenim  in  corporibus  hie 
apud  nos,  nulla  vera  est  quies,  nee  in  integris  nee  in  partibus ; 
sed  tantum  secundum  apparentiam.  Quies  autem  ista  apparens 
causatur  aut  p^r  ^Equilibrium,  aut  per  absolutam  Praedomi- 
nantiam  Motuum.  Per  Equilibrium^  ut  in  bilancibus,  quad 
stant  si  aequa  sint  poudera.  Per  Prasdominantiam,  ut  in  hy- 
driis  perforatis^  ubi  quiescit  aqua^  et  detinetur  a  decasu^  per 

vacuo  *'  in  the  case  of  air  must  bear  a  larger  ratio  than  that  of  the  densities  to  the 
"  ex  vacuo  "  of  gold ;  so  that  we  may  take  it  in  round  numbers  to  be  as  two  thousand 
to  one,  as  tn  the  text. 

The  passage  is  important  as  showing  that  Bacon,  notwithsunding  his  fluent  men* 
tion  of  Democritus,  did  not  adopt  the  atomic  philosophy,  though  he  did  not  absolutely 
r^ect  the  physical  part  of  it 

>  [So  In  the  original  edition.]     The  true  reading  seems  to  be  '•Immisso." 
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Prttdominantiam  Motus  Nexus.  Notandum  tamen  est  (ut 
diximus)  quatenus  nitantur  motus  illi  succumbentes.  Etenim 
si  quis  per  luctam  detineatur  extensus  in  terra^  brachiis  et 
tibiis  vinctis,  aut  aliter  detentis ;  atque  ille  tamen  totis  yiribus 
resurgere  nitatur;  non  est  minor  nixus^  licet  non  proficiat. 
Hujus  autem  rei  conditio  (scilicet  utrum  per  PraBdominantiam 
motus  succumbens  quasi  annihiletur^  an  potius  continuetur 
nixusj  licet  non  conspiciatur)^  quae  latet  in  conflictibus,  ap- 
parebit  fortasse  in  concurrentiis.  Exempli  gratia;  fiat  expe- 
rimentiun  in  sclopetis,  utrum  sclopetus,  pro  tanto  spatio  quo 
emittat  pilam  in  linea  directa^  sive  (ut  vulgo  loquuntur)  in 
puncto  bianco,  debiliorem  edat  percussionem  ejaculando  in 
supra,  ubi  Motus  Ictus  est  simplex,  quam  desuper,  ubi  Motus 
Ghravitatb  concurrit  ciun  Ictu« 

Etiam  canones  PrsBdominantiarum  qui  occurrunt  coUigendi 
sunt.  Yeluti,  quod  quo  communius  est  bonum  quod  appetitur, 
eo  Motus  est  fortior :  ut  Motus  Nexus,  qui  respicit  oommu- 
nionem  universi,  fortior  est  Motu  Gravitatis,  qui  respicit  com* 
munionem  densorum.  Etiam  quod  appetitus  qui  sunt  boni 
privati,  non  pneyalent  plerunque  cotitra  appetitus  boni  magis 
public!,  nisi  in  paryis  quantis.  Quae  utinam  obtinerent  in 
civilibus. 

XLIX. 

Inter  PrsBrogatiyas  Instantiarum  ponemus  loco  vicesimo 
quinto  Instuntias  Innuentes;  eas  scilicet,  quae  commoda  ho« 
minum  innuunt  aut  designant.  Etenim  ipsum  Posse  et  ipsum 
Scire  naturam  humanam  amplificant,  non  beant.  Itaque  de- 
cerpenda  sunt  ex  uniyersitate  rerum  ea  quas  ad  usus  yitas 
maxime  fadunt.  Yerum  de  iis  erit  magis  proprius  dicendi 
locus,  cmn  Deductianes  ad  Praxim  tractabimus.  Quinetiam  in 
ipso  opere  Interpretationis  circa  singula  subjecta,  locum  semper 
CharttB  HumaruBy  siye  CharttB  Optativ€B,  assignamus.  Etenim 
et  quaerere  et  optare  non  inepte,  pars  scientiae  est 

Inter  Ptarogatiyas  Instantiarum  ponemus  loco  yicesimo 
sexto  Instantias  Polychrestas.  Eas  sunt,  quao  pertinent  ad  yaria 
et  saBpius  occurrunt;  ideoque  operaB  et noyis  probationibus  baud 
parum  parcunt.  Atque  de  instrumentis  ipsis  atque  ingeniatio^ 
nibus  proprius  erit  dicendi  locus,  cum  Deductiones  ad  Praxim 
et  Experimentandi  Modos  tractabimus.  Quinetiam  quse  adhuc 
cognita  sunt  et  in  usum  yenerunt,  in  Historiis  Particularibus 
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enim  non  quanta  diminuitur^  sed  epatio  contrahltur;  neque 
incipit  motus  iste  successionis  aqu»,  antequam  fiat  extinctio 
flan1iTi»  aut  refirigeratio  aeris ;  adeo  ut  medici^  quo  fortius  at- 
trahant  ventossB,  ponant  spongios  frigidas^  aqua  madefactas 
super  ventosas.  Itaque  non.  est  cur  homines  multum  sibi 
metiiant  de  facili  exjtu  aeris  aut  spirituum.  Licet  enim  verum 
sit  etiam  solidissima  corpora  habere  suos  poros,  tamen  sBgre 
patitur  aer  aut  spiritus  comminutionem  sui  ad  tantam  subtili- 
tatem;  quemadmodum  et  aqua  exire  recusat  per  rimam  minus- 
culam* 

De  secundo  vero  modo  ex  septem  prssdictis  illud  imprimiB 
notandum  est,  valere  certe  compressiones  et  hujufflnodi  violentias 
ad  motum  localem,  atque  alia  id  genus,  potentissime ;  ut  in  ma- 
chinis  et  missilibus ;  etiam  ad  destructionem  corporis  organici, 
atque  earum  yirtutum  quae  conustunt  plane  in  motu.  Omnis 
enim  vita,  immo  etiam  onmis  flamma  et  ignitio  destruitur  per 
compressiones;  ut  et  omnis  machina  corrumpitur  et  confundrtur 
per  easdeuL  Etiam  ad  destructionem  yirtutum  quae  consistunt 
in  positufris,  et  dissimilaritate  partium  pauIo  crassiore ;  ut  in 
coloribus  (neque  enim  idem  color  floris  integri  et  contusi,  neque 
succini  integri  et  pulverizati) ;  etiam  in  s<iporibus  (neque  enim 
idem  sapor  pyri  immaturi,  et  ejusdem  compressi  ac  subacti;  nam 
manifesto  dulcedinem  majorem  concipit).  Verum  ad  transfer- 
mationes  et  alterationes  nobiliores  corporum  similarium  non 
multum  valent  istse  violenti® ;  quia  corpora  per  eas  non  acqui-* 
runt  consistentiam  aliquam  novam  constantem  et  quiescentem, 
sed  transitoriam,  et  nitentem  semper  ad  restitutionem  et  libe-> 
rationem  sui.  Attamen  non  abs  re  foret  hujus  rei  facere  expe- 
rimenta  aliqua  diligentiora ;  ad  hoc  scilicet,  utrum  condensatio 
corporis  bene  similaris  (qualia  sunt  aer,  aqua,  oleum,  et  hujus- 
modi),  aut  rarefaetio  similiter  per  violentiam  indita,  possint  fieri 
constantes  et  fixse  et  quasi  mutatae  in  naturam.  Id  quod  prime 
experiendum  per  moram  simplicem;  deinde  per  auxllia  et 
consensus.  Atque  illud  nobis  in  promptu  fuisset  (si  modo  in 
mentem  venisset),  cum  aquam  (de  qua  alibi)  per  malleation.es  et 
pressoria  condensavimus,  antequam  erumperet.  Debueramus 
enim  sphaeram  complanatam  per  aliquot  dies  sibi  permisisse,  et 
tum  demum  aquam  extraxisse ;  ut  fieret  experimentum,  utrum 
statim  impletura  fuisset  talem  dimensionem,  qualem  habebat 
ante  condensationem.   Quod  si  non  fecisset  aut  statim,  aut  certe 

*  The  right  retdlng  is  doubtless  "  fHgtdil ;  **  but  the  scdm  is  obvious. 
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paulo  p06t^  constans  yidelicet  &cta  videri  potuisset  ista  conden* 
satio;  ein  minus,  apparuisset  factam  fuisse  restltutionein,  et 
compressionem  fuiase  transitorianu  Etiam  simile  quiddam  &r 
ciendmn  erat  circa  extensionem  aeris  in  ovis  vitreis.  Etenim 
debuerat  fieri,  post  exuctionem  fortem,  subita  et  firma  obtu- 
ralio ;  deinde  debuerant  ova  ilia  manere  ita  obturata  per  non- 
nuUos  dies ;  et  tum  demmn  experiendum  fuisset,  utnim  aperto 
foramine  attractus  fiusset  aer  cum  stbilo,  aut  etiam  attracta 
fuisset  tanta  quantitas  aqu»  post  immersionem,  quanta  fuisset  ab 
initio,  si  nulla  adhibita  fuisset  mora.  Probabile  enim,  aut  saltern 
dignum  probatione  est,  hsoc  fieri  potuisse  et  posse ;  proptcrea 
quod  in'  corporibus  paulo  magis  dissimilaribus  similia  efficiat 
mora  temporis.  Etenim  baculum  per  compressionem  curvatiun 
post  aliquod  tempus  non  resilit ;  neque  id  imputandum  est  alicui 
deperditioni  ex  quanto  ligni  per  moram;  nam  idem  fiet  in  lamina 
ferri  (si  augeatur  mora),  quae  non  est  expirabilis.  Quod  si  non 
snccedat  experimentum  per  moram  simplicem,  tamen  non  dese- 
rendum  est  negotium,  sed  auxilia  alia  adhibenda.  Non  enioi 
parum  lucri  fit,  si  per  yiolentias  indi  possint  corporibus  natune 
fix8B  et  constantes.  Hac*  enim  ratione  aer  possit  verti  in  aquam 
per  condensationes,  et  complura  alia  id  genus.  Dominus  enim 
est  homo  motuum  violentorum,  magis  quam  casterorum* 

At  tertius  ex  septem  modis,  refertur  ad  magnum  illud 
organum,  tam  naturas  quam  artis,  quoad  operandum ;  videlicet 
calidum  et  frigidum.  Atque  in  hac  parte  daudicat  plane 
potentia  bumana,  tanqiiam  ex  uno  pede.  Habemus  enim  ca- 
lorem  igms,  qui  caloribus  soils  (prout  ad  nos  deferuntur)  et 
caloribus  Animalium  quasi  infinitis  partibus  potentior  est  et 
intensior.  At  deest  frigus,  nisi  quale  per  tempestates  hyemales, 
aut  per  caYemas,  aut  per  circundationes  nivis  et  glaciei,  haberi 
potest :  quod  in  comparalione  sequari  potest  cum  calore  fortasse 
solis  meridiano  in  regione  aliqua  ex  torridis,  aucto  insuper  per 
reverberationes  montium  et  parietum ;  nam  hujusmodi  utique 
tam  calores  quam  frigora  ab  animalibus  ad  tempus  exiguum 
tolerari  possunt.  Nihili  autem  sunt  fere  prs  calore  fomacifl 
ardentis,  aut  alicujus  frigoris  quod  hiiic  gradui  respondeat  Ita* 
que  omnia  hie  apud  nos  vergunt  ad  rarefistclionem,  et  desicca" 
tionem,  et  consumptionem :  nihil  fere  ad  condensationem  et  in* 
tenerationem,  nisi  per  misturas  et  modos  quasi  spurios.  Quare 
Instantis  Frigoris  omni  diligentia  sunt  conquirendse ;  quales 
videntur  inveniri  in  expositione  corporum  super  turres  quando 

VOL.   I.  A  A 
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gelat  acriter ;  in  cavemis  subterraneis ;  circundationibus  nivis 
et  glaciel  in  locis  profundioribns,  et  ad  hoc  excayatis;  de- 
misaione  corporum  in  puteos ;  sepnlturis  oorponun  in  aigento 
vivo  et  metallis;  immersione  corporum  in  aquis,  quae  vertunt 
ligna  in  lapides;  defoeaione  corponim  in  terra  (quaUs  fertur 
apud  Chinenses  esse  confectio  porcellan®,  ubi  maeaaB  ad  hoc 
factsB  dicuntur  manere  intra  terram  per  quadraginta  aut  qiiin- 
quaginta  annos^  et  transmitti  ad  hxredea^  tanquam  minerad 
qnasdam  artificialea) ;  et  hnjosmodL  Quinetiam  quad  inter- 
▼eninnt  in  natura'  condensationes,  facts  per  frigora,  auniliter 
aunt  investigandas ;  ut^  cauaia  eorum  cognitia,  tranaferri  poa- 
flint  in  artea*  Qualea  cemnntur  in  exudatione  marmoria  et 
lapidum ;  in  roratiouibua  auper  vitra  per  interiua  feneatranim, 
aub  auroram,  poat  gelu  noctia ;  in  originibua  et  collectionibua 
vaporum  in  aquaa  aub  terra^  unde  aaepe  acaturiunt  fontea ;  et 
quaecunque  aunt  hujua  generia. 

Inveniuntur  autem,  pneter  ilia  qusB  aunt  frigida  ad  tactum, 
quaedam  alia  poteatate  frigida,  qiue  etiam  condenaant ;  yerun- 
tamen  operari  yidentur  auper  corpora  animalium  tantum^  et  yix 
ultnk  Hujua  generia  ae  oatendunt  multa  in  medicmia  et  em- 
plastria.  Alia  autem  condenaant  carnea  et  partea  tangibilea; 
qualia  aunt  medicamenta  aatringentia,  atque  etiam  inapiasantia ; 
alia  condenaant  apiritua ;  id  quod  maxime  oemitur  in  aoporiferia. 
Duplex  autem  eat  modua  condenaationia  apirituum,  per  medi- 
camenta aoporlfera^  aiye  proyocantia  aomnum :  alter  per  aeda- 
tionem  motua ;  alter  per  fugam  apirituum.  Etenim  yiola,  roaa 
aicca,  lactuca,  et  hujuamodi  benediota  aiye  benigna^  per  yaporea 
auoa  amicoa  et  moderate  refiigerantea,  inyitant  apiritua  ut  ae 
uniant,  et  ipaorum  acrem  et  inquietum  motnm  compeacunt 
Etiam  aqua  roaacea,  appoaita  ad  narea  in  deliquiia  animae, 
apiritua  reaolutoa  et  nimiiun  relaxatoa  ae  recipere  facit,  et 
tanquam  alit  At  opiata  et  eorum  affinia  apiritua  plane  fugant, 
ex  qualitate  aua  maligna  et  inimioa.  Itaque  ai  applicentur 
parti  exteriori,  atatim  aufugiunt  apiritua  ab  ilia  parte,  nee  am- 
pliua  libenter  influunt :  ain  aumantur  interiua,  yaporea  eorum, 
aacendentea  ad  caput,  apiritua  in  yentriculia  cerebri  contentoa 
undequaque  fugant;  cumque  ae  retrahant  apiritua  neque  in 
aliam  partem  efiugere  poaaint,  per  conaequena  coeunt  et  con- 
denaantur;  et  quandoque  plane  extinguuntur  et  auffocantur; 
licet  ruraua  eadem  opiata  moderate  aumpta,  per  accidena  aecun- 
darium  (yidelicet  condenaationem  illam  quas  a  coitione  auccedit). 
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confortcnt  epiritus,  cosque  reddant  magis  robustos^  et  retundant 
eorum  inutiles  et  incensivos '  motus^  ex  quo  ad  curas  morborum, 
et  Titse  prolongationem  baud  parum  conferant. 

Etiam  praeparationes  oorponim  ad  excipiendum  Frigus  non 
sunt  omittendsB ;  yeluti  quod  aqua  parum  tepida  facilius  con- 
glacietar  quam  omuino  frigida,  et  htijusmodL 

Pneterea,  quia  natura  Frigus  tarn  parce  suppeditat^  facien- 
dum est  quemadmodum  pbarmacopolse  sclent;  qui  quando 
simplex  aliquod  haberi  non  possit,  capiunt  succedanewn  ejus,  et 
quid  pro  q7io,  ut  vocant ;  veluti  lignum  aloes  pro  xylobalsamo', 
cassiam  pro  cinamomo.  Simili  modo  diligenter  circumspicien- 
dum  est,  si  quaa  sint  succedanea  frigoris;  videlicet  quibus  modis 
fieri  possint  condensationes  in  corporihus,  alitor  quam  per  frigus, 
quod  illas  efEcit  ut  opus  suum  propriuuL  Illtt  autem  conden- 
sationes videntur  intra  quatemum  numerum  (quantum  adhuc 
liquet)  continerL  Quarum  prima  videtur  fieri  per  contrusionem 
simplicem ;  qus9  parum  potest  ad  densitatem  oonstantem  (resi- 
liunt  enim  corpora)  sed  nihilominus  forte  res  auxiliaris  esse 
queat  Secunda  fit  p^  oontractionem  partium  crassiorum  in 
corpore  aliquo,  post  evolationem  aut  exitum  partium  tenuiorum  ^ 
nt  fit  in  indurationibus  per  ignem,  et  repetitis  extinctionibus 
metallorum,  et  similibus.  Tertia  fit  per  coitionem  partium  ho- 
mogeuearum,  qius  sunt  maxime  solidas  in  corpore  aliquo,  atque 
antea  fuelrant  dista*actse,  et  cum  minus  solidis  commistss :  veluti 
in  restitutione  merourii  sublimati,  qui  in  pulvere  longe  majus 
cccupat  spatium  quam  mercurius  simplex^  et  similiter  in  omni 
repurgatione  metallorum  a  sooriis  suis.  Quarta  fit  per  consensus^ 
admovendo  qu;ffi  ex  vi  corporum  occulta  condensant ;  qui  con- 
sensus adhuc  raro  se  ostenduht;  quod  mirum  minime  est, 
quoniam  antequam  inventio  succedat  Formarum  et  Schema- 
tismomm,  de  inquisitione  consensuum  '  non  multum  sperandum 
est  Certe  quoad  corpora  animalium,  dubium  non  est  quin  sint 
complures  medicinse,  tarn  interius  quam  exterius  sumpt«e,  quae 
condensant  tanquam  per  consensum,  ut  paulo  ante  diximus. 
Sed  in  inanimatis  rara  est  hujusmodi  operatio.  Percrebuit  sane, 
tam  scriptis  quam  fama,  narratio  de  arbore  in  una  ex  insulis 
sive  Terceris  sive  Canariis  (neque  enim  bene  memini),  qu» 
perpetuo  stillat;  adeo  ut  inhabitantibus  nonnuUam  commodi- 

>  EzcitlDg. 

*  XylobalMiDvin  is  the  technical  Dime  of  the  twigs  of  the  tree  which  yields  the 
behnof  QUcmL 

■  Consensus  is  eqniiraknt  to  ^vfivdiiwa. 
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totem  aqusB  prsebeatJ  Paracelsus  autem  lut,  herbam  vocatam 
Rorem  Solis  meridle  et  fervente  sole  rore  impleri,  cum  alisQ 
herbse  undique  sint  siccae.'  At  nos  utramque  narrationem 
fabulosam  esse  existimamus.  Omnino  autem  illse  instantiaB 
nobilissimi  forent  usus,  et  introspectione  dignissunas^  si  essent 
yersB.  Etiam  rores  illos  mellitos,  et  instar  mannae^  qui  super 
foliis  quercus  Inyeniuntur  mense  Maio,  non  existimaihus  fieri 
et  densari  a  consensu  aliquo^  sive  a  proprietate  folii  quercus; 
sed  cum  super  aliis  foliis  pariter  cadanty  contineri  scilicet  et 
durare  in  foliis  quercus  quia  sunt  bene  unita^  nee  spon^osa,  ut 
plurima  ex  aliis. 

Calorem  vero  quod  attinet>  copia  et  potestas  nimirum  ho- 
mini  abunde  adest;  observatio  autem  et  inquisitio  deficit  in 
nonnullis^  iisque  maxime  necessariis,  utcunque  spagyricd  se 
venditent.  Etenim  caloris  intensions  opificia  exquiruntur  et 
consptciuntur;  remissioris  veroj  quae  maxime  in  vias  natune 
inciduntj  non  tentantur^  ideoque  latent.  Itaque  videmus  per 
vulcanos  istos  qui  in  pretio  sunt^  spiritus  corporum  magnopere 
exaltari^  ut  in  aquis  fortibus^  et  nonnullis  aliis  oleis  chjmicis; 
partes  tangibiles  indurari,  et  emisso  volatili,  aliquando  figi; 
partes  homogeneas  separari ;  etiam  corpora  heterogenea  grosso 
modo  incorporari  et  commisceri;  maxime  autem  compages  cor- 
porum compositorum  et  subtiliores  schematismos  destrui  et 
confundi.  Debuerant  autem  opificia  caloris  lenioris  tentari  et 
exquiri ;  unde  subtiliores  misturss  et  schematismi  ordinati  ^gni 
possint  et  educi,  ad  exemplum  naturae  et  imitationem  operum 
solis;  quemadmodiun  in  aphorismo  de  Instantiis  Foederis  quae- 
dam  adumbrayimus.  Opificia  enim  naturae  transiguntur  per 
longe  minores  portiones,  et  posituras  magis  exquisitas  et  varias, 
quam  opificia  ignis^  prout  nimc  adhibetur.  Turn  vero  videatur 
homo  reyera  auctus  potestate^  si  per  calores  et  potentias  arti- 
ficiales  opera  naturae  possint  specie  repraesentari,  yirtute  perfici^ 
copia  yariari;  quibus  addere  oportet  accelerationem  temporis. 
Nam  rubigo  ferri  longo  tempore  procedit,  at  yersio  in  crocum 

>  This  wonderful  tree  Is  described  in  Jonston's  Dendrographia,  published  at  Frank- 
fort in  1669.  See  book  the  tenth,  c.  4.  One  of  the  authorities  he  refers  to  is  Cardan 
(De  variet.  rerum),  fh>m  whom  not  improbably  Bacon  derived  the  story.  The  tree 
Is  said  to  be  found  in  the  island  of  Ferro.  Cardan,  with  more  than  usual  caution, 
remarks,  at  the  close  of  the  account  he  gives  of  it :  **  Sed  postquam  hoc  tot  scriptores 
affirmant,  fieri  potest  ut  tale  aliquid  contingat,  sed  modus  nondum  perspectus  est** — 
De  rerwm  variet,  vi.  c.  22.     Compare  Oviedo  in  Ramutio,  iii.  71.  a. 

'  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  this  in  Paracelsus.  It  seems,  however,  to  accord 
with  his  theory  of  dew,^  namely,  that  it  is  an  exudation  fh>m  the  sun  and  stan ;  the 
suppression  of  which  would  lead  to  the  formation  of  additional  suns. 
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Martis  subito ;  et  similiter  de  sBrugine  et  cerussa ;  christallum 
longo  tempore  conficitur,  vitrum  subito  conflatur ;  lapides  longo 
tempore  concrescuntj  lateres  subito  coquuntur^  etc.  Interim 
(quod  nunc  agitur)  onmes  diversitates  caloris  cum  effectibus 
suis  respective  diligenter  et  industrie  undique  sunt  colligenda^ 
et  exquirendfle:  coelestium,  per  radios  suos  directos^  reflexes, 
ref ractos,  et  unites  in  speculis  comburentibus ;  fulguris^  flammss, 
ignis  carbonum ;  ignis  ex  diversis  materiis ;  ignis  aperti,  con- 
clusi,  angustiati  et  inundantis^  denique  per  diversas  fabricas 
fomaciimi  qualificati ;  ignis  flatu  exciti^  quieti  et  non  exciti ; 
ignis  ad  majorem  aut  minorem  distantiam  remoti;  ignis  per 
varia  media  permeantis :  calorum  humidorum,  ut  balnei  Ma- 
rise',  fimi,  caloris  animalium  per  exterius,  caloris  animalium  per 
interius,  fceni  conclusi :  calorum  aridorum,  cineris,  calcis,  aren» 
tepidse ;  denique  calorum  cujusvis  generis  cum  gradibus  eorum. 
Frsecipue  vero  tentanda  est  inquisitio  et  inventio  effectuum 
et  opificiorum  caloris  accedentis  et  recedentis  graduatim,  et  or- 
dinatim,  et  periodice,  et  per  debita  spatia  et  moras.  Ista  enim 
inssqualitas  ordinata  revera  filia  cceli'  est,  et  generationis  mater; 
neque  a  calore  aut  yehementi,  aut  praecipiti,  aut  subsultorio, 
aliquid  magni  expectandum  est.  Etenim  et  in  vegetabilibus 
hoc  manifestissimum  est ;  atque  eliam  in  uteris  animalium  ma- 
gna est  caloris  intequalitas,  ex  motu,  somno,  alimentationibus 
et  passionibus  foemellarum  quad  uterum  gestant;  denique  in 
ipsis  matricibus  terrse,  iis  niminun  in  quibus  metalla  et  fossilia 
efformantur,  locum  habet  et  viget  ista  inasqualitas.  Quo  magis 
notanda  est  inscitia  aliquorum  alchymistarum  ex  reformatis', 
qui  per  calores  seqaabiles  lampadum  et  hujusmodi,  perpetuo 
uno  tenore  ardentium,  se  voti  compotes  fore  existimarunt. 
Atque  de  opificiis  et  effectibus  caloris  hsBC  dicta  sint.  Neque 
yero  tempestivum  est  ilia  penitus  scrutari  antequam  Berum 
Formas  et  Corporum  Schematismi  ulterius  investigati  fiierint, 
et  in  lucem  prodierint.  Tum  enim  quasrenda  et  adoperanda  et 
aptanda  sunt  instrumental  quando  de  exemplaribus  constiterit. 

'  This  is  properly  **  balneum  nuurls ;  **  fhat  is,  a  mode  of  communicating  heat  to 
any  substance  by  putting  it  into  a  vessel  which  4^  placed  in  another  containing  water. 
The  latter  being  put  on  the  iire,  the  former  and  its  contents  become  gradually  and 
moderately  heated.  The  reason  of  the  name  is  obvious.  From  "  balneum  marls " 
the  French  made  by  a  kind  of  translation  (the  final  $  not  being  sounded)  '*  bain 
marie ;  '*  and  the  form  in  the  text  is,  I  think,  merely  a  retranslatlon  of  the  French 
phrase,  the  meaning  of  the  second  word  being  mistaken.  Balneum  Mariae  is  how- 
ever,  I  believe,  a  common  phrase  with  old  writers  on  chemistry. 

'  i.  e.  of  the  heavens,  physically  ;  because  of  the  varying  warmth  of  the  seasons. 

'  t.  e«  of  the  reformed  schooL 
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Quartna  modus  operandi  est  per  moram^  quo  certe  et  promus 
et  condus  naturas  est,  et  quaddam  dispensatrix.  Moram  appel- 
lamus,  cum  corpus  aliquod  sibi  permittitur  ad  tempus  notabile> 
munitum  interim  et  defensum  ab  aliqua  .vi  externa.  Turn 
enim  motus  intestini  se  produnt  et  perficiunt,  cum  motus  ex- 
tranei  et  adventitii  ccssant.  Opera  autem  »tatis  sunt  longe 
subtiliora  quam  ignis.  Neque  enim  possit  fieri  taUs  clarificatio 
vini  per  ignem,  qualis  fit  per  moram;  neque  etiam  incinerationes 
per  ignem  tarn  sunt  exquisits,  quam  resolutiones  et  coosum- 
ptiones  per  sascula.  Incorporationes  etiam,  et  mistiones  subitse 
et  prtecipitatro  per  ignem,  longe  inferiores  sunt  illis^  quae  fiunt 
per  moram.  At  dissimilares  et  yarii  schematism!,  quos  corpora 
per  moras  tentant  (quales  sunt  putredines),  per  ignem  aut  ca- 
lorem  vehementiorem  destruuntur.  Illud  interim  non  abs  re 
fuerit  notare;  motus  corporum  penitus  condusorum  habere 
nonnihil  ex  violento*  Incarceratio  enim  ilia  impedit  motus 
spontaneos  corporis.  Itaque  mora  in  iruse  aperto  plus  facit  ad 
separationes ;  in  vase  penitus  clauso  ad  conmiistiones ;  in  vase 
nonnihil  clauso,  sed  subintrante  aere,  ad  putrefactiones ;  ut- 
cunque  de  opificiis  et  effectibus  moras  undique  sunt  diligenter 
conquirendad  instantiao. 

At  regimen  motus  (quod  est  quintus  ex  modis  operandi)  non 
parum  valet.  Begimen  autem  motus  Tocamus,  cum  corpus 
aliud  occurrens  corporis  alterius  motum  spontaneum  impedit, 
repellit,  admittit,  dirigit.  Hoc  yero  plerunque  in  figuris  et 
situ  vasorum  consistit.  Etenim  conus  erectus  juyat  ad  con- 
densationem  yaporum  in  alembicis ;  at  conus  inyersus  juyat  ad 
defascationem  sacchari  in  yasis  resupinatis.  Aliquando  autem 
sinuatio  requiritur  ^  et  angustiatio,  et  dilatatio  per  yices,  et  hu- 
jusmodi.  Etiam  omnis  percolatio  hue  spectat;  scilicet  cum 
corpus  occurrens,  uni  parti  corporis  alterius  yiam'aperit,  alteri 
obstruit.  Neque  semper  percolatio  aut  aliud  regimen  motus  fit 
per  extra ;  sed  etiam  per  corpus^  in  corpore :  ut  cum  lapilli  im- 
mittuntur  in  aquas  ad  coUigendam  limositatem  ipsarum ;  sympi 
clarificantur  cum  albuminibus  oyorum,  ut  crassiores  partes 
adbaerescant,  et  postea  separari  possint.  Etiam  huic  regimini 
motus  satis  leviter  et  inscite  attribuit  Telesius  figiiras  ani- 
malium,  ob  riyulos  scilicet  et  loculo»  matricis.  *      Debuerat 

■  Ab  in  a  still. 

'  Teleiius't  doctrine  of  the  formation  of  the  embryo  is  eaentially  the  aaroe  as 
Galen*8,  namely  that  a  system  of  arteries  &c.  must  be  first  of  all  formed  in  the  genUj 
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autem  notare  similem  efformationem  ill  testis  OYorum^  ubi  non 
sunt  rug»  aut  inaequalitas.  At  yerum  est  regimen  motus  ef- 
formationes  perficere  in  modulis  et  proplasticis.  ^ 

Operationes  vero  per  consensus  aut  fugas  (qui  sextus  modus 
est)  latent  ssspenumero  in  profundo.  Isto  enim  (quas  vocant) 
proprietates  occulta^,  et  specificse^  et  sympathias^  et  antipa- 
thic, sunt  magna  ex  parte  corruptel®  philosophisB.  Neque  de 
consensibus  rerum  inyeniendis  multum  sperandum  est,  ante 
inventionem  Formarum  et  sohematismorum  simplicium.  Con- 
sensus enim  nil  aliud  est  quam  symmetria  Formarum  et  Sche- 
matismorum  ad  inyicem. 

Atqui  majores  et  magb  catholici  rermn  consensus  non 
prorsus  obscuri  sunt.  Itaque  ab  iis  ordiendunu  Eorum  prima 
et  summa  diversitas  ea  est ;  ut  quiedam  corpora  copia  et  rari- 
tate  materisB  admodum  discrepent,  schematismis  consentiant: 
alia  contra  copia  et  raritate  materia  consentiant,  schematismis 
discrepent.  Nam  non  male  notatum  est  a  chymicis,  in  princi- 
piorum  suorum  triade,  sulphur  et  m^ourium*  quasi  per  imi- 
versitatem  rerum  permeare.  (Nam  de  sale  inepta  ratio  est,  sed 
introducta  ut  possit  comprehendere  corpora  terrea,  sicca,  et 
fixa.)  At  certe  in  illis  duobus  videtur  consensus  quidam  na- 
tural ex  maxime  catholicis  conspici*  Etenim  consentiunt  sul- 
phur ;  oleum,  et  exhalatio  pinguis ;  flamma ;  et  fortasse  corpus 
steUsQ.  Ex  altera  parte  oonsenliunt  mercurius;  aqua  et  vapores 
aquei ;  aer ;  et  fortasse  aether  purus  et  interstellaris.  Attamen 
istaD  quatemiones  geminas,  sive  magnae  rerum  tribus  (utraque 
intra  ordines  suos)  copia  material  atque  densitate  immensum 
difierunt,  sed  schematismo  valde  conveniunt ;  ut  in  plurimis  se 
produnt  At  contra  metalla  diversa  copia  et  densitate  mul- 
tum conyeniunt  (praesertim  respectu  yegetabilium,  etc),  sed 
schematismo  multifariam  difFerunt ;  et  similiter  yegetabUia  et 
animalia  diyersa  schematismis  quasi  infinitis  yariantur,   sed 

and  that  these,  bj  applying  tbemseWes  to  corresponding  parts  on  the  surface  of  the 
matrix,  determine  the  channels  through  which  nourishment  is  supplied,  and  therefbre 
(mediately)  the  development  of  the  difll^rent  members  of  the  foetus.  But  it  does  not 
seem  that  he  would  have  admitted  that  the  smoothness  of  the  shells  of  eggs  was  an 
otdectlon  to  his  theory.  At  any  rate,  he  illustrates  it  by  reference  to  the  appearances 
presented  by  an  egg  opened  during  incubation.     De  rtntm  luOurd,  tL  c  4.  and  40. 

'  The  proper  word  for  what  we  call  a  model  is  "  proplasma,"  which  is  used  in  a 
Latin  form  by  Pliny.  I  have  not  ^en  any  authority  for  such  an  a4}ective  as  **  propla- 
sticus."    What  Bacon  means  is  not  exactly  a  model,  but  a  mould  for  casting. 

'  This  triad  is  the  fundamental  point  of  Paracelsus's  chemical  and  medical  philo* 
sophy.  See  his  works  throughout,  and  particularly  the  tract  De  tribue  primit  eeMnUie^ 
contained  in  the  third  book  of  his  philosophical  works. 
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intra  copiam  materi»  sive  denrntatem  paucomm  graduum  con- 
tinentur. 

Sequitur  consensus  maxime  post  priorem  catholicus,  videlicet 
corponim  principaUum  et  fomitum  suonim;  videUcet  menstra- 
orum^,  et  alimentorum.  Itaque  exquirendum,  sub  quibuB 
climatibus,  et  in  qua  tellure,  et  ad  quam  profunditatem  metalla 
siilgula  generentur-;  et  similiter  de  gemmis,  sive  ex  rupibus, 
sive  inter  mineras  natis ;  in  qua  gleba  teme^  arbores  singulsB, 
et  frutices^  et  herbas  potissimum  proveniant,  et  tanquam  gau- 
deant ;  et  insimul  quas  impinguationes^  sive  per  stercorationes 
cujuscunque  generis,  sive  per  cretam,  arenam  maris,  cineres, 
etc.,  maxime  juvent ;  et  quae  sint  ex  his  pro  varietate  glebarum 
magis  aptsB  et  auxiliares.  Etiam  insitio  et  inoculatio  arborum 
et  plantarum,  earumque  ratio,  quad  scilicet  plantas  super  quas 
foelicius  inserantur,  etc.,  multum  pendet  de  consensu.  In  qua 
pai*te  non  injucundum  foret  experimentum  quod  noviter  audi- 
vimus  esse  tentatum,  de  insitione  arborum  sylvestrium  (quse 
hucusque  in  arboribus  hortensibus  fieri  consuevit),  unde  folia 
et  glandes  majorem  in  modum  amplificantur,  et  arbores  fiunt 
magis  umbrosae*  Similiter,  alimenta  animalium  respective  no- 
tanda  sunt  in  genere,  et  cum  negativis.  Neque  enim  camivora 
sustinent  herbis  nutriri  ;  unde  etiam  Ordo  Folitanorum  (licet 
voluntas  humana  plus  possit  quam  animantium  caeterorum  super 
corpus  suum),  post  experientiam  factam  (ut  aiunt),  tanquam  ab 
humana  natura  non  tolerabilis,  Sere  evanuit^    Etiam  materiao 

>  By  **  menstrua  **  are  meant  the  substances  out  of  which  any  species  of  mlnenU  is 
generated,  or,  in  other  words,  the  causa  materialis  of  its  existence.  See,  on  the  genera- 
tion of  metals  and  other  minerals,  the  fourth  and  flith  books  of  Agricola*s  work  Be 
crtu  et  cavnt  foetilium.  He  gives  an  account  of  the  opinions  of  Aristotle,  Theophra- 
stus,  &C.  In  modem  chemistry  the  word  menstruum  Is  nearly  equivalent  to  solvent. 
By  the  school  of  Paracelsus  the  word  is  used  so  vaguely  that  it  is  diiBcult  to  determine 
what  idea  tbey  attached  to  It,  or  bow  they  derived  their  sense  of  the  word  fh>m  its 
original  slgniflcation.  When  the  word  is  used  as  in  the  text,  the  metaphor  seems  to 
be  taken  from  the  Aristotelian  theory  of  generation,  in  which  jbot^  r^r  irpofnir  vKfyp 

'  Bacon  doubtless  refers  to  the  austeriti^  of  the  order  of  FeilUIans.  Jean  de  la 
Barri^re,  after  holding  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Fettlllans  in  oommendam  for  eleven 
years,  renounced  the  world  in  1573,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  introduced  a 
most  austere  rule  of  life  into  the  abbey  of  which  he  was  the  head.  His  monks  knelt 
on  the  floor  during  their  refections,  and  some  of  them  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
out  of  skulls.  They  abstained  firom  eggs,  fish,  butter,  oil,  and  even  salt,  and  con- 
fined themselves  to  pottage  made  of  herbs  boiled  in  water,  and  bread  so  coarse  and 
black  that  bea&ts  refused  to  eat  of  it  After  a  while  they  gave  up  wine  also.  Clement 
Vlll.  permitted  the  society  to  draw  up  constitutions  for  the  establishment  of  their 
rule.  By  these  the  excessive  rigour  of  their  way  of  life  was  checked,  which  was  done 
in  obedience  to  the  Pope,  and  in  consequence  of  the  deaths  of  fourteen  monks  in 
a  single  week  at  Feiilllans.  These  constitutions  were  ratified  in  1595.  Assuming, 
of  which  there  teems  no  doubts  that  the  FoUtanl  of  Baoun  are  the  Feiiillans,  I  may 
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diversiB  pntrefactionum^  undo  animalciila  generantur,  notandie 
sunt. 

Atque  consensus  corporum  principalinm  erga  subordinata 
sua  (tales  enim  ii  possint  censeri  quos  notayimus)  satis  in  aperto 
sunt.  Quibus  addi  possunt  sensuum  consensus  erga  objecta 
sua.  Qui  consensus  cum  manifestissimi  sint;  bene  notati  et 
acriter  excussi,  etiam  aliis  consensibus  qui  latent  magnam  pne- 
bere  possint  lucem* 

At  interiores  corporum  consensus  et  fugas,  sive  amicitisB  et 
lites  (tsedet  enim  noB  fere  Tocabulorum  sympathise  et  antipathisB, 
propter  superstitioneff  et  inania)^  aut  falso  ascriptae^  aut  fabulis 
conspersad,  aut  per  neglectum  rarao  admodum  sunt.  Etenim  si 
quis  asserat  inter  Tineam  et  brassicam  esse  dissidium^  quia  juxta 
sata  minus  laete  proveniunt,  praesto  ratio  est':  quod  utraque 
planta  succulenta  sit  et  depnedatrix,  undo  altera  alteram  de- 
fraudat  Si  quis  asserat  esse  consensum  et  amicitiam  inter 
segetes  et  cyaneum,  aut  papaver  sylvestre^  quia  herbaa  Ulas 
fere  non  proveniunt  nisi  in  arvis  cultis :  debuit  is  potius  asse- 
rere  dissidium  esse  inter  ea,  quia  papaver  et  cyaneus  emittuntur 
et  creantur  ex  tali  succo  terras  qualem  segetes  reliquerint  et 
repudiaverint;  adeo  ut  satio  segetum  terram  prasparet  ad  eorum 
proventum.  Atque  bujusmodi  falsarum  ascriptionum  magnus 
est  numerus.  Quoad  fabulas  yero,  illad  omnino  sunt  extermi* 
nandad.  Restat  tenuis  certe  copia  eorum  consensuum,  qui 
certo  probati  sunt  experimento ;  quales  sunt  magnetis  et  ferri, 
atque  auri  et  argenti  yivi,  et  similium*  At  in  experimentis 
chymicis  circa  metalla  inyeniuntur  et  alii  nonnulli  obseryatione 
digni.  Maxima  yero  frequentia  eorum  (ut  in  tanta  paucitate) 
inyenitur  in  medicinis  nonnuUis,  quao  ex  proprietatibus  suis 
occultis  (quas  yocant)  et  specificis^  respiciunt  aut  membra^  aut 


renuirk  that  the  latinised  ibnn  of  Feiilllans  used  is  FullenBls,  as  an  adjective ;  the 
proper  style  of  the  society  being  **  Congregatlo  Cistertlomonastlca  B.  Maris  Fullensls.** 
I  have  not  seen  the  work  of  Morottus  to  which  Helyot,  from  whom  the  preceding 
account  Is  taken,  refers ;  but  In  that  of  C.  Henrique,  also  mentioned  by  Belyot,  I  do 
not  And  any  authority  for  Folitanu  It  Is  probable  that  Bacon's  chief  Information  on 
the  sutdect  was  gathered  orally  during  hb  residence  In  France,  before  the  Feiilllans 
had  ceased  from  their  first  love.  The  expression  **  ordo  .  . .  fere  evanult  **  must  be 
taken  to  mean  that  the  severe  rule  that  they  had  at  first  was  given  up.  See  Helyot, 
JRUt,  dea  Ordre*  Monoitiqvet,  lv"»  partle,  c.  38.  Spoiidanus,  An,  1586,  Iv.  For 
some  particulars  of  the  early  history  of  the  Abbey  of  FciilUans,  and  especially  for 
the  win  of  Jean  de  la  Barri^re,  see  Voyage  LittSraire  de  deux  Benedicting"  IL  p.  16. 
>  On  account  apparently  of  this  enmity  between  the  vine  and  the  cabbage,  the 
latter  was  thought  to  prevent  Intoxication.  See  Lemmius,  DeoeeuJtit  nature  mbracHUst 
11.  17.  On  the  sutuect  of  similar  enmities,  see  the  same  work,  Iv.  10.;  or  Cardan's 
treatise,  De  renrai  twrietafe,  and  particularly  the  Theuirum  tympatheticum. 
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humoresj  aut  morbos^  aut  quandoque  naturas  indlviduas,  Ne- 
que  omittendi  sunt  consensus  inter  motus  et  affectus  lunse  et 
passiones'corporum  iixferiorani^  prout  ex  experimentis  agricul- 
ixmbf  nautics^  et  medicinte^  aut  alias  cum  deleotu  severe  et 
sincere  coUigi  et  recipi  possint.  Yerum  instantiie  univers® 
consensuum  secretiorum  quo  magis  sunt  infrequentes>  eo  majori 
cum  diligentia  sunt  inquirendss,  per  traditiones,  et  narrationes 
fidas  et  probas ;  modo  hoc  fiat  absque  uUa  leritate,  aut  credu- 
litate^  sed  fide  anxia  et  quasi  dubitabimda.  Restat  consensus 
corporum  modo  operandi  tanquam  inartificialis,  sed  usu  poly- 
cbrestusy  qui  nullo  modo  omittendus  est,  sed  sedula  observatione 
investigandus.  la  est  coitio  aive  unio  corponun,  proclivis  aut 
difficilis,  per  compositionem^  sive  appositionem  simplicem.  Ete« 
nim  corpora  nonnulla  facile  et  libenter  commiacentur  et  incor- 
porantur>  alia  autem  segre  et  perverse :  veluti  pulveres  melius 
incorporantur  cum  aquis ;  calces  et  cineres,  cum  oleis ;  et  sic 
de  similibus.  Neque  tantum  sunt  coUigendse  instanti®  pro- 
pensionis  aut  aversionis  corporum  erga  misturam,  sed  etiam 
eoUocationis  partium,  et  distributionis,  et  digestionis,  post- 
quam  commista  sint;  denique  et  prsedominantiae  post  misturam 
transactam. 

Superest  ultimo  loco  ex  modis  septem  operandi,  septimus  et 
postremus ;  operatic  scilicet  per  altemationem  et  yicissitudines 
priorum  sex;  de  quo  antequam  in  singulos  illos  paulo  altius 
fuerit  inquisitum,  tempestivum  non  foret  exepipla  proponere. 
Series  autem  sive  catena  hujusmodi  altemationis,  prout  ad 
singula  effecta  accommodari  possit,  res  est  et  cognitu  maxime 
difficilis,  et  ad  opera  maxime  valida.  Summa  autem  detinet  et 
occupat  h(»nine8  impatientia  hujusmodi  tam  inquisitionis,  quam 
praxeos ;  cum  tamen  sit  instar  fili  labyrinthi,  quoad  opera  ma- 
jora.     Atque  haec  sufficiant  ad  exemplum  Poljchresti. 

LI. 

Inter  Prserogativas  Instantiarum,  ponemus  loco  vicesimo 
septimo  atque  ultimo  Instantias  Magicas,  Hoc  nomine  illas 
appellamus,  in  quibus  materia  aut  efficiens  tenuis  aut  parva 
est,  pro  magnitudine  operis  et  efiectus  qui  sequitur ;  adeo  ut 
etiamsi  ftierint  vulgares,  tamen  sint  instar  miraculi;  alisB  primo 
intuitu,  ali»  etiam  attentius  contemplantu  Has  vero  naturaex 
sese  subministrat  parce ;  quid  vero  factura'  sit  sinu  excusso,  et 
post  inventionem  Formarum,  et  Processuum,  et  Schematis- 
morum,  futuris  temporibus  apparebit.     At  ista  effecta  Magica 
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(qoantom  adhuc  conjioimiis)  fiimt  tribns  XDod)9 :  aut  per  multi- 
plicationem  sui^  ut  in  igne^  et  venenis,  qu»  vocant  specifics ; 
necnon  in  motibus^  qui  tranflennt  et  fortificantur  de  rota  in 
rotam;  aut  per  excitationem  sive  inyitationem  in  altero,  ut  in 
magnete,  qui  exoit  acus  innumerasy  virtute  nullatenus  deperdita 
ant  diminuta;  aut  in  fermento,  et  hujusmodi;  aut  per  ante- 
versionem  motua,  ut  dictum  est  de  pulvere  p3rrio,  et  bombardis, 
et  cuniculis :  quorum  priores  duo  modi  indagationem  oonsen- 
suiun  requirunt ;  tertiu8>  mensur®  motuum.  Utrum  yero  sit 
aliquis  modus  mutandi  corpora  per  minima  (ut  vocant)^  et  trans- 
ponenJi  subtiliores  materie  schematismos  (id  quod  ad  omni- 
modas  corporum  traneformationes  pertinet^  ut  ars  brevi  tempore 
Ulud  facere  posait^  quod  natura  per  multas  ambages  molitur), 
de  CO  nulla  hactenus  nobis  constant  indicia.  Quemadmodum 
autem  in  solidis  et  veris  aspiramus  ad  ultima  et  summa ;  ita 
vana  et  tumida  perpetuo  odimus^  et  quantum  in  nobis  est  pro- 
fligamns. 

Atque  de  Dignitatibus  sitc  Prserogativis  Instantiarum  hsec 
dicta  sint  Blud  vero  monendum,  nos  in  hoc  noetro  Organo 
tractare  Ic^icam^  non  pbilodophiam.  Sed  com  logica  nostra 
doceat  intellectum  et  erudiat  ad  hoc,  ut  non  tenuibus  mentis 
quasi  claviculis  rerum  abstracta  captet  et  jurenset  (ut  logica 
vulgaris),  sed  naturam  revera  persecet,  et  corporum  virtutes  et 
actus,  eorumque  leges  in  materia  determinatas  inveniat ;  ita  ut 
non  solum  ex  natura  mentis,  sed  ex  natura  rerum  quoque  h»c 
scientia  emanet;  mirum  non  est,  si  ubique  naturalibus  oontem- 
plationibus  et  experiinentis,  ad  exempla  artis  nostrs,  conspersa 
fuerit  et  illustrata.  Sunt  autem  (ut  ex  iis  qu»  dicta  sunt  patet) 
Pr»rogatiT»  Instantiarum  numero  27;  nominibus,  Instantio 
SoUtariie:  Instanti»  Migrantes:  Instantias  Ostensiyso:  In- 
stanti»  Clandestin» :  Instantias  ConstitutiysB :  InstantisB  Con- 
formes:  Instantie  Monodictt :  InstantifleDeviantes:  Instantise 
Limitanete :  Instantiao  Potestatis :  Instanti»  Comitatus  et  Ho- 
stiles:  Instantise  SubjunctivaB:  Instantise  Foederis:  Instantisa 
Crucis :  Instantise  Diyortii :  Instantise  Januse :  Instantise  Ci- 
tantes:  Tnstantim  Vise:  Instantise  Supplementi:  Instantise 
Persecantes:  Instantise  Yii^ae:  Instantise  Curriculi:  Doses 
Naturse:  Instantise  Luctse:  Instantise  Innuentes:  Instantise 
Polychrestse :  Instantise  Magicse.  Ueus  autem  harum  instan- 
tiarum, in  quo  instantias  vulgares  excellunt,  versatur  in  genere 
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aut  oiroa  partem  informativam ;  aut  circa  operativam ;  aut 
circa  utramque.  Atque  quoad  informativam,  juvant  ills  aut 
Bensum,  aut  intellectum.  Sensum,  ut  quinque  Instantite 
Lampadis;  Intellectum,  aut  accelerando  Exclusivam  Formn, 
ut  Solitaria ;  aut  angustiando  et  propiuB  indicando  Affirmativam 
FormsB,  ut  Migrantes,  OfltensivaB,  Comitatus,  cum  Subjuncti- 
vis ;  aut  erigendo  intellectum,  et  ducendo  ad  genera  et  naturae 
communes ;  idque  aut  immediate,  ut  Clandestina,  Monodic», 
Foederis ;  aut  gradu  proximo,  ut  Constitutivte ;  aut  gradu  inflmo, 
ut  Conformes ;  aut  rectiflcando  Intellectum  a  consuetis,  ut  De- 
viantes ;  aut  ducendo  ad  Formam  Magnam,  sive  Fabricam  Uni- 
versi^  ut  Limitanen;  aut  cavendo  de  Formis  et  causis  falsis,  ut 
Crucis  et  Divortii.  Quod  vero  ad  Operativam  attinet;  ills 
practicam  aut  designant ;  aut  mensurant ;  aut  sublevant  De- 
Bignant  aut  ostendendo  a  quibus  incipiendum,  ne  actum  agamus, 
ut  Instantin  Potestatis;  aut  ad  quid  aspirandum,  si  detur 
facultas,  ut  Innuentes :  mensurant  quatuor  illsd  Mathematicaa : 
Bublevant  Polychrests  et  MagicsB. 

BursuB  ex  istis,  instantiis  27,  nonnuUarum  (ut  superius 
diximus  de  aliquibus)  facienda  est  collectio  jam  ab  initio,  nee 
expectanda  particularis  inquisitio  naturarum.  Cujus  generis 
sunt  InstantiflB  Conformes,  MonodicsB,  Deviantes,  Limitanesd, 
Potestatis,  Januse,  Innuentes,  Polychrestte,  Magicie.  Has  enim 
aut  auxiliantur  et  medentur  intellectui  et  sensui,  aut  instruunt 
praxin  in  genere.  Reliqute  tum  demum  conquirendaB  sunt, 
cum  conficiemus  Tabulae  Comparentiae  ad  opus  Interpretis  circa 
aliquam  naturam  particularem.  Sunt  enim  instantis  Pnero- 
gativis  istis  insignits  et  donatsB  animsB  instar,  inter  vulgares 
instantias  comparentite ;  et  ut  ab  initio  diximus,  paucn  iUarum 
sunt  vice  multarum;  quocirca  cum  Tabulae  conficimus,  illie 
omni  studio  sunt  investigandss,  et  in  Tabulae  referenda.  Erit 
etiam  earum  mentio  necessaria  in  iis  que  sequuntur.  Pm- 
ponendus  itaque  erat  earum  tractatus.  Nunc  vero  ad  adminicula 
et  rectificationes  Inductionis,  et  deinceps  ad  concreta,  et  La- 
tentes  Processus,  et  Latentes  Schematismos,  et  reliqua  qua 
Aphorismo  2L  ordine  propoBuimus,  pergendum;  ut  tandem 
(tanquam  curatores  probi  et  fideles)  tradamus  hominibus  fortu* 
nas  suaB  emancipate  intellectu,  et  facto  tanquam  mt^ore ;  undo 
neeesse  est  sequi  emendationem  status  hominis,  et  ampliationem 

*  That  ti»  the  coniUtutlon  (or  cotmm)  of  the  untverie* 
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potestatis  ejus  super  naturanL     Homo  enim  per  lapenm  et  de 

Btatu  innocentisD  decidit^  et  de  regno  in  creaturas.     Utraque 

autem  res  etiam  in  hac  vita  nonnnlla  ex  parte  reparari  potest ; 

prior  per  religionem  et  fidem^  posterior  per  artes  et  scientias* 

Neque  enim  per  maledictionem  facta  est  creattira  prorsus  et  ad 

extremum  rebellis.     Sed  in  yirtute  illius  diplomatist  In  sudare 

vultH9  comedes  panem  tuumy  per  labores  varios  (non  per  di&- 

pntationes  certe,  aut  per  otiosas  ceremonias  magicas) 

tandem  et  aliqua  ex  parte  ad  panem  homini 

pr»bendumj  id  est^  ad  nsus  vitas 

hamaniB  subigitur. 

>  «« DiplooM  "  tnay  be  Tendered  <«  charter.** 


Finis  Libri  Secundi  Novi  Organ! 
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PREFACE. 


Among  the  eight  subjecta  which  were  to  have  been  handled 
in  the  remaining  books  of  the  Novum  Organum  (see  iL  21*),  the 
last  but  one  is  entitled  De  parascevis  ad  inquisitionem,  under 
which  head  Bacon  intended  (as  appears  hj  the  introduction  to 
the  following  treatise)  to  set  forth  the  character  of  the  Natural 
and  Experimental  History,  which  was  to  form  the  third  part  of 
the  Instauratio. 

What  may  have  been  the  logical  connexion  between  these 
eight  subjects  which  determined  him  to  reserve  this  for  the 
penultimate  place,  it  seems  impossible,  by  the  help  of  the  tities 
alone,  to  divine.  But  whatever  the  order  in  which  he  thought 
advisable  to  approach  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
Natural  and  Experimental  History  was  always  regarded  by 
him  as  a  part  of  his  system  both  fundamental  and  indispens- 
able. So  earnestly  indeed  and  so  frequentiy  does  he  insist 
on  the  importance  of  it,  that  I  once  believed  it  to  be  the  one 
real  novelty  which  distinguished  his  philosophy  from  those 
of  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  predecessors.  And  even 
now,  though  Mr.  Ellis's  analysis  of  the  Baconian  Induction 
has  given  me  much  new  light  and  considerably  modified  my 
opinion  in  that  matter,  I  am  still  inclined  to  think  that  Bacon 
himself  regarded  it  not  only  as  a  novelty,  but  as  the  novelty 
from  which  the  most  important  results  were  to  be  expected ; 
and  however  experience  may  have  proved  that  his  expectations 
were  in  great  part  vain  and  his  scheme  impracticable,  I  can- 
not help  suspecting  that  more  of  it  is  practicable  than  has  yet 
been  attempted,  and  that  the  greatest  results  of  science  are  still 
to  be  looked  for  from  a  furtiier  proceeding  in  this  direction. 

The  grounds  of  this  opinion  will  be  explained  most  con- 
venientiy  in  connexion  with  the  following  treatise ;  a  treatise 
published  by  Bacon  (on  account  of  the  exceeding  importance  of 
the  subject)  out  of  its  proper  place  and  incomplete ;  and  to 
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which   I  find  nothing   among  Mr.   Ellis's  papers  that  can 
serve  as  preface. 

In  what  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the  Baconian  philo- 
sophy really  consisted^  is  a  question  to  which  every  fresh  in-* 
quirer  gives  a  fresh  answer.  Before  I  was  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Ellis's^  which  is  the  latest,  and  formed  upon  the  largest 
survey  and  subtlest  scrutiny  of  the  evidence,  I  had  endeavoured 
to  find  one  for  myself,  and  had  come  to  a  conclusion  which> 
though  quite  different  from  his,  is  not  I  think  irreconcilable 
with  it,  but  contains  (as  I  still  venture  to  believe)  a  part, 
though  a  part  only,  of  the  truth.  And  the  question  which  I 
wish  now  to  raise  is  whether,  as  my  solution  was  imperfect 
from  not  taking  any  account  of  the  novelty  contained  in  the 
mefkod  of  Induction  as  Bacon  understood  it,  Mr.  Ellis's  be  not 
likewise  imperfect  from  not  taking  sufficient  account  of  the 
novelty  contained  in  the  Natural  History  as  Bacon  intended  it 
to  be  employed ;  and  whether  there  be  not  room  for  a  third 
solution  more  complete  than  either,  as  including  both. 

That  the  philosophy  which  Bacon  meant  to  announce  was  in 
some  way  essentially  different  not  only  from  any  that  had  been 
before  but  from  any  that  has  been  since,  is  a  position  from 
which  in  both  cases  the  inquiry  sets  out ;  and  since  it  is  one 
which  will  not  perhaps  be  readily  granted  by  everybody,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  explain  the  considerations  which  led  me 
to  it ;  the  rather  because  Mr.  Ellis  and  myself,  though  pro- 
ceeding not  only  independently  but  by  entirely  different  roads 
and  in  pursuit  of  different  objects — he  endeavouring  to  pene- 
trate the  secret  of  Bacon's  philosophy,  I  endeavouring  to 
understand  the  objects  and  purposes  of  his  life  —  meet  never- 
theless at  this  point  in  the  same  conclusion. 

The  process  by  which  I  arrived  at  it  myself,  I  cannot 
explain  better  than  by  transcribing  a  paper  which  I  wrote  on 
the  subject  in  1847  ;  at  which  time  I  had  not  seen  any  part  of 
Mr.  Ellis's  argument,  or  heard  his  opinion  upon  the  question  at 
issue.  "What  my  own  opinion  is  now,  I  will  state  afterwards ; 
but  first  I  give  the  paper  exactly  as  I  then  wrote  it ;  the  length 
of  the  extract  being  justified  —  at  least  if  there  be  any  truth  in 
the  conclusion — by  the  importance  of  the  question  at  issue; 
for  it  bears  upon  the  business  of  the  present  and  future  quite 
as  much  as  on  the  knowledge  of  the  past^     The  form  in  which 
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it  18  written^  —  that  of  a  familiar  conversation  between  two 
friends,  —  happened  to  be  the  most  convenient  for  the  bnsiness 
I  was  then  about;  and  as  I  could  not  present  the  argument 
more  clearly  in  any  other,  I  leave  it  as  it  is. 


Before  you  go  on  I  wish  you  would  satisfy  me  on  one  point,  upon 
which  I  have  hitherto  sought  satisfaction  in  vain.  What  after  all 
was  it  that  Bacon  did  for  philosophy  ?  In  what  did  the  wonder  and 
in  what  did  the  benefit  consist  ?  I  know  that  people  have  all  agreed 
to  call  him  the  Father  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy ;  and  I  know  that 
the  sciences  made  a  great  start  about  his  time  and  have  in  some 
departments  made  great  progress  since.  But  I  could  never  yet  hear 
what  one  thing  he  discovered  that  would  not  have  been  discovered 
just  as  soon  without  his  help.  It  is  admitted  that  he  was  not  for- 
tunate in  any  of  his  attempts  to  apply  his  principles  to  practice.  It 
is  admitted  that  no  actual  scientific  discovery  of  importance  was 
made  by  him.  Well,  he  might  be  the  father  of  discovery  for  all  that 
But  among  all  the  important  scientific  discoveries  which  have  been 
made  by  others  since  his  time,  is  there  any  one  that  can  be  traced  to 
his  teaching?  traced  to  any  principles  of  scientific  investigation 
originally  laid  down  by  him,  and  by  no  other  man  before  him  or 
contemporary  with  him  ?  I  know  very  well  that  he  did  lay  down  a 
great  many  just  principles; — principles  which  must  have  been  acted 
upon  by  every  man  that  ever  pursued  the  study  of  Nature  with 
success.  But  what  of  that?  It  does  not  follow  that  we  owe  these 
principles  to  him.  For  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  myself, — I  that 
cannot  tell  how  we  know  that  the  earth  goes  round,  or  why  an  apple 
falls  or  why  the  antipodes  do  not  fall,  — I  have  no  doubt  (I  say)  that 
if  I  sat  down  to  devise  a  course  of  investigation  for  the  determination 
of  these  questions,  I  should  discover  a  great  many  just  principles 
which  Herschel  and  Faraday  must  hereafter  act  upon,  as  they  have 
done  heretofore.  Nay  if  I  should  succeed  in  setting  tiiem  forth  more 
exactly,  concisely,  impressively,  and  memorably,  than  any  one  has 
yet  done,  they  might  soon  come  to  be  called  my  principles.  But  if 
that  were  all,  I  should  have  done  little  or  nothing  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science.  I  should  only  have  been  finding  for  some  of  its 
processes  a  better  name.  I  want  to  know  whether  Bacon  did  any- 
thing more  than  this  ;  and  if  so,  what.  In  what  did  the  principles 
laid  down  by  him  essentially  differ  from  those  on  which  (while  he  was 
thus  labouring  to  expound  them)  Galileo  was  already  acting  ?  From 
all  that  I  can  hear,  it  seems  evident  that  the  Inductive  Philosophy 
received  its  great  impulse,  not  from  the  great  prophet  of  new  prin- 
ciples, but  firom  the  great  discoverers  of  new  facts ;  not  from  Bacon, 
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but  from  Galileo  and  Kepler.  And  I  suppose  that,  with  regard  to 
those  very  principles  even,  if  you  wanted  illustrations  of  what  is 
commonlj  called  the  Baconian  method,  you  would  find  some  of  the 
very  best  among  the  works  of  Gilbert  and  Galileo.  What  was  it 
then  that  Bacon  did  which  entitles  him  to  be  called  the  Regenerator 
of  Philosophy  ?  or  what  was  it  that  he  dreamt  he  was  doing  which 
made  him  think  the  work  so  entirely  his  own,  so  immeasurably  im- 
portant, and  likely  to  be  received  with  such  incredulity  by  at  least 
one  generation  of  mankind  ? 

B. 

A  pertinent  question ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  under 
that  impression.  **  Cum  argumentum  hujusmodi  pr(B  manibua  habeam 
(says  he)  quod  tractandi  imperitiSt  perdere  et  veluH  exponere  nefas 
sit.**  He  was  persuaded  that  the  argument  he  had  in  charge  was  of 
such  value,  that  to  risk  the  loss  of  it  by  unskilful  handling  would  be 
not  only  a  pity  but  an  impiety.  Ton  wish  to  know,  and  the  wish  is 
reasonable,  what  it  was.  For  answer  I  would  refer  you  to  the  philo- 
sophers; only  I  cannot  say  that  their  answers  are  satisfactory  to 
myself.  The  old  answer  was  that  Bacon  was  the  first  to  break  down 
the  dominion  of  Aristotle.  This  is  now,  I  think,  generally  given  up. 
His  opposition  to  Aristotle  was  indeed  conceived  in  early  youth,  and 
(though  he  was  not  the  first  to  give  utterance  to  it)  I  dare  say  it  was 
not  the  less  his  own,  and  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  original. 
But  the  real  overthrower  of  Aristotle  was  the  great  stir  through- 
out the  intellectual  world  which  followed  the  Reformation  and  the 
revival  of  learning.  It  is  certain  that  his  authority  had  been  openly 
defied  some  years  before  the  publication  of  Bacon's  principal  wri- 
tings ;  and  it  could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  have  survived  much 
longer.  Sir  John  Herschel  however,  while  he  freely  admits  that 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy  had  been  effectually  overturned  without 
Bacon's  aid,  still  maintains  Bacon's  title  to  be  looked  upon  in  all 
future  ages  as  the  great  Reformer  of  Philosophy ;  not  indeed  that  he 
introduced  inductive  reasoning  as  a  new  and  untried  process,  but  on 
account  of  his  **  keen  perception  and  his  broad  and  spirit-stirring, 
almost  enthusiastic,  announcement  of  its  paramount  importance,  as 
the  alpha  and  omega  of  science,  as  the  grand  and  only  chain  for 
linking  together  of  physical  truths,  and  the  eventual  key  to  every 
discovery  and  every  application," 

A. 

That  is  all  very  fine ;  but  it  seems  to  me  rather  to  account  for  his 

having  the  title  than  to  justify  his  claim  to  it ;  -—  rather  to  explain 

how  he  comes  by  his  reputation  than  to  prove  that  he  deserves  it. 

Try  the  question  upon  a  modem  case.    We  are  now  standing  upon 
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the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in  the  science  of  History.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  universal  study  of  History  must  be  begun  afresh  upon 
a  new  method.  Tales,  traditions,  and  all  that  has  hitherto  been 
accounted  most  authentic  in  our  knowledge  of  past  times,  must  be 
set  aside  as  doubtful ;  and  the- whole  story  must  be  spelt  out  anew 
from  charters,  names,  inscriptions,  monuments,  and  such  like  contem- 
porary records.  Now  an  eloquent  man  might  easily  make  a  broad 
and  spirit-stirring  announcement  of  the  paramount  importance  of  this 
process,  as  the  only  key  by  which  the  past  can  be  laid  open  to  us  as 
it  really  was, —  the  grand  and  only  chain  for  linking  historical  truths 
and  so  forth«  But  would  he  thereby  entitle  himself  to  be  called 
the  great  reformer  of  History  ?  Surely  not.  Such  a  man  might 
perhaps  get  the  credit^  but  it  is  Niebuhr  that  has  done  the  thing : 
for  Niebuhr  was  the  first  both  to  see  the  truth  and  to  set  the 
example. 

B. 

So,  I  confess,  it  seems  to  me.  And  if  I  thought  that  Bacon  had 
aimed  at  no  more  than  that,  I  should  not  think  that  his  time  had 
been  altogether  well  employed,  or  his  sense  of  the  importance  of  his 
own  mission  to  mankind  altogether  justified.  For  surely  a  single 
great  discovery  made  by  means  of  the  inductive  process  would  have 
done  more  to  persuade  mankind  of  the  paramount  importance  of  it, 
than  the  most  eloquent  and  philosophical  exposition.  Therefore  in 
forsaking  his  experiments  about  gravitation,  light,  heat,  &c.,  in  order 
to  set  forth  his  classification  of  the  "  Prerogatives  of  Instances,"  and 
to  lay  down  general  principles  of  philosophy,  he  would  have  been 
leaving  the  effectual  promotion  of  his  work  to  secure  the  exaltation 
of  his  name,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  opposite  both  to  his 
principles  and  his  practice.  If  his  ambition  had  been  only  to  have 
his  picture  stand  as  the  frontispiece  of  the  new  philosophy,  he  could 
not  have  done  better  indeed  than  come  forward  as  the  most  eloquent 
expounder  of  its  principles.  But  if  he  wanted  (as  undoubtedly  he 
did  above  all  other  things)  to  set  it  on  work  and  bring  it  into 
fashion,  his  business  was  to  produce  the  most  striking  illustra- 
tion of  its  powers,  —  the  most  striking  practical  proof  of  what  it 
could  do. 

Therefore  if  I  thought,  as  Herschel  seems  to  think,  that  there 
was  no  essential  or  considerable  difference  between  the  doctrines 
which  Bacon  preached  and  those  which  Galileo  practised;  —  that 
Galileo  was  as  the  Niebuhr  of  the  new  philosophy  (according  to  your 
own  illustration),  and  Bacon  only  as  your  supposed  eloquent  man ; — 
I  should  agree  with  you  that  Bacon's  right  to  be  called  the  Re- 
former of  Philosophy  is  not  made  out.  But  when  I  come  to  look  at 
Bacon's  own  exposition  of  his  views  and  compare  them  with  the 
latest  and  most  approved  account  I  have  met  with  of  Galileo's 
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works,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  difference  between  what  Galileo 
was  doing  and  what  Bacon  wanted  to  be  done  is  not  only  essential 
but  immense. 

A. 
Nay,  if  the  difference  be  immense,  how  comes  it  to  be  overlooked? 
It  is  from  no  want  of  the  wish  to  claim  for  Bacon  all  the  credit  he 
deserves  in  that  line. 

B. 
No.  Rather  perhaps  from  the  wish  to  claim  too  much.  We  are 
so  anxious  to  give  him  his  due  that  we  must  needs  ascribe  to  him 
all  that  has  been  done  since  his  time ;  from  which  it  seems  to  follow 
that  we  are  i»*actising  his  precepts,  and  that  the  Baconian  philosophy 
has  in  fact  been  flourishing  among  ns  for  the  last  200  years.  You 
believe  this,  don't  you  ? 

A. 
People  tell  me  so ;  and  I  suppose  the  only  doubt  is  whether  it 
be  exclusively  and  originally  his ; — there  is  no  doubt,  I  fancy,  that 
it  is  his. 

B. 
Certainly  that  appears  to  be  the  general  opinion ;  and  it  may 
seem  an  audacious  thing  in  me  to  say  that  it  is  a  mistake.  But  I 
cannot  help  it  It  is  true  that  a  new  philosophy  is  flourishing 
among  us  which  was  born  about  Bacon's  time ;  and  Bacon's  name 
(as  the  brightest  which  presided  at  the  time  of  its  birth)  has  been 
inscribed  upon  it 

«  Hesperus,  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest : " 

not  that  Hesperus  did  actually  lead  the  other  stars ;  he  and  they 
were  moving  under  a  conmion  force,  and  they  would  have  moved 
just  as  fast  if  he  had  been  away ;  but  because  he  shone  brightest, 
he  looked  as  if  he  led  them.  But  if  I  may  trust  Herschel,  I  must 
think  that  it  is  the  Galilean  philosophy  that  has  been  flourishing  all 
these  years ;  and  if  I  may  trust  my  own  eyes  and  power  of  con- 
struing Latin,  I  must  think  that  the  Baconian  philosophy  has  yet  to 
come. 

J£  Bacon  were  to  reappear  among  us  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Great  British  Association,  —  or  say  rather  if  he  had  appeared  therp 
two  or  three  years  ago  (for  there  seems  to  be  something  great  and 
new  going  on  now),  I  think  he  would  have  shaken  his  head.  I 
think  he  would  have  said,  **  Here  has  been  a  great  deal  of  very  good 
diligence  used  by  several  persons  ;  but  it  has  not  been  used  upon  a 
well-laid  plan.  These  solar  systems,  and  steam-engines,  and  Daguer- 
reotypes, and  electric  telegraphs,  are  so  many  more  pledges  of  what 
might  be  expected  from  an  iiistauration  of  philosophy  such  as  I  re- 
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commended  more  than  200  years  ago ;  wby  have  you  not  tried  that  ? 
Ton  have  been  acting  all  the  time  like  a  king  who  should  attempt 
to  conquer  a  country  by  encouraging  private  adventurers  to  make 
incursions  each  on  his  own  account,  without  any  system  of  combined 
movements  to  subdue  and  take  possession.  I  see  that  wherever  you 
have  the  proper  materials  and  plenty  of  them  your  work  is  excellent  $ 
so  was  Gilbert's  in  my  time ;  so  was  Galileo's ;  nay  even  Kepler  — 
though  his  method  was  as  unskilful  as  that  of  the  boy  who  in 
doing  a  long-division  sum  would  first  guess  at  the  quotient  and  then 
multiply  it  into  the  divisor  to  see  whether  it  were  true,  and  if  it 
came  out  wrong  would  make  another  guess  and  multiply  again, 
and  so  on  till  he  guessed  right  at  last,  <— yet  because  he  had  a 
copious  collection  of  materials  ready  to  his  hand,  and  enormous  per- 
severance however  perversely  applied,  and  a  religious  veracity,  did 
at  last  hit  upon  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  ever  made  by  one  man. 
But  what  could  Kepler  have  done  without  Tycho  Brahe's  tables  of 
observation  ?  And  what  might  Galileo  not  have  done  if  he  had  had 
a  large,  enough  collection  of  facts?  This  therefore  it  is  that  dis- 
appoints me.  I  do  not  see  any  sufficient  collection  made  of  materials, 
—  that  is,  of  facts  in  nature  —  or  any  effectual  plan  on  foot  for 
making  one.  Tou  are  scarcely  better  off  in  that  respect  than 
I  was;  you  have  each  to  gather  the  materials  upon  which  you  are 
to  work.  Tou  cannot  build  houses,  or  weave  shirts,  or  learn 
languages  so.  J£  the  builder  had  to  make  his  own  bricks,  the 
weaver  to  grow  his  own  flax,  the  student  of  a  dead  language  to  make 
his  own  concordance,  where  would  be  your  houses,  your  shirts,  or 
your  scholars  ?  And  by  the  same  rule  if  the  interpreter  c^  Nature 
is  to  forage  for  his  facts,  what  progress  can  you  expect  in  the  art 
of  interpretation?  Tour  scholar  has  his  dictionary  provided  to 
his  hand ;  but  your  natural  philosopher  has  still  to  make  his  dic- 
tionary for  himself. 

*^  And  I  wonder  the  more  at  this,  because  this  is  the  very  thing 
of  all  others  which  I  myself  pointed  out  as  absolutely  necessary  to 
be  supplied,—- as  the  thing  which  was  to  be  set  about  in  the  first 
place, — ^the  thing  without  which  no  great  things  could  possibly  be  done 
in  philosophy.  And  since  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  think  so 
very  highly  of  my  precepts,  I  am  a  little  surprised  that  you  have  not 
thought  it  worth  while  in  so  very  essential  a  point  to  follow  them. 
And  to  say  the  truth,  I  could  wish  for  my  own  reputation  (if  that 
were  of  any  consequence)  that  you  had  either  honoured  me  a  little 
more  in  that  way,  or  not  honoured  me  quite  so  much  in  other 
ways.  Tou  call  me  the  Father  of  your  Philosophy,  meaning  it  for 
the  greatest  compliment  you  can  pay.  I  thank  you  for  the  compli- 
ment^ but  I  must  decline  the  implied  responsibility.  I  assure  you 
tliis  is  none  of  mine.  —  May  I  ask  whether  any  attempt  has  been 
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made  to  collect  that  *  JStstoriam  naturalem  et  experimentaUm  qua 
sU  in  ordine  ad  condendam  phUosophiam^  concerning  which  I  did 
certainly  give  some  very  particular  directions ;  — -  which  I  placed  as 
conspicuously  as  I  could  in  the  very  front  and  entrance  of  mj 
design;--- of  which  I  said  that  all  the  genius  and  meditation  and 
argumentation  in  the  world  could  not  do  instead  of  it ;  no,  not  if  all 
men's  wits  could  meet  in  one  man's  head ;  therefore  that  this  we 
must  have^  or  else  the  business  must  be  given  up  ?  ^  —  If  this  has 
been  fairly  tried  and  found  impracticable  or  ineffectual^  blot  me  out 
of  your  books  as  a  dreamer  that  thought  he  had  found  out  a  great 
thing  but  it  turned  out  nothing.  If  not,  I  still  think  it  would  be 
worth  your  while  to  try  it." 

A. 
I  partly  comprehend  your  meaning ;  but  I  should  prefer  it  in  a 
less  dramatic  form.  You  think  that  the  difference  between  what 
Galileo  did  and  what  Bacon  wanted  to  be  done,  lay  in  this  —  that 
Bacon's  plan  presupposed  a  history  (or  dictionary  as  yon  call  it)  of 
Universal  Nature,  as  a  storehouse  of  facts  to  work  upon ;  whereas 
Galileo  was  content  to  work  upon  such  facts  and  observations  as  he 
collected  for  himself.  But  surely  this  is  only  a  difference  in  degree. 
Both  used  the  facts  in  the  same  way ;  only  Bacon  wanted  a  larger 
collection  of  them. 

B. 

Say  rather,  Bacon  wanted  a  collection  large  enough  to  give  him 
the  command  of  all  the  avenues  to  the  secrets  of  Nature.  Tou  might 
as  well  say  that  there  is  only  a  difference  of  degree  between  the 
method  of  the  man  who  runs  his  single  head  against  a  fortress,  and  the 
man  who  raises  a  force  strong  enough  to  storm  it, — because  each  uses 
the  force  he  has  in  the  same  way,  only  one  wants  more  of  it  than  the 
other :  — or  between  stopping  a//  the  leaks  in  a  vessel  and  stopping 
as  many  as  you  conveniently  can.  The  truth  is,  that  though  the 
difference  between  a  few  and  a  few  more  is  only  a  difference  of 
degree,  the  difference  between  enough  and  not  enough  is  a  difference 
in  kind  According  to  Galileo's  method,  the  work  at  best  could  be 
done  but  partially.  According  to  Bacon's  (so  at  least  he  believed)  it 
would  be  done  effectually  and  altogether. 

I  ^11  put  you  a  case  by  way  of  illustration.  Two  men  (call  them 
James  and  John)  find  a  manuscript  in  a  character  unknown  to  either 
of  them.  James,  being  skilled  in  languages  and  expert  at  making 
out  riddles,  observes  some  characters  similar  to  those  of  one  of  the 

'  Neque  huic  labori  et  inquisltlonl  et  mundans  penmbulAttonl,  ulla  iDgenli  aut 
meditationls  aut  argumentationis  substitutlo  aut  compensatio  sufflcere  potest,  non  si 
omnia  omnium  ingenla  colerint  Itaque  aut  hoc  prorsus  habendum  aut  negoUum  in 
perpctuum  deterenduoL 
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langaages  which  he  understands ;  immediately  sets  himself  to  gness 
what  they  are ;  and  succeeds  in  puzzling  out  here  a  name  and  there 
a  date,  with  plausibility.  Each  succeeding  guess,  if  it  be  right, 
makes  the  next  easier ;  and  there  is  no  knowing  precisely  how  much 
may  be  made  out  in  this  manner,  or  with  what  degree  of  certainty. 
The  process  is  inductive,  and  the  results,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  dis- 
coveries. John  seeing  him  thus  employed  comes  up  and  says :  '^This 
is  all  very  ingenious  and  clever,  and  far  more  than  I  could  do  by  the 
same  process.  But  you  are  not  going  the  right  way  to  work.  Tou 
will  never  be  able  to  decipher  the  manuscript  in  this  way.  I  will 
tell  you  what  we  must  do.  Here  (you  see)  are  certain  forms  of 
character  which  continually  recur.  Here  is  one  that  comes  more 
than  once  in  every  line  ;  here  another  that  comes  once  in  every  two 
or  three  lines  ;  a  third  that  comes  only  twice  or  thrice  in  a  page ; 
and  so  on.  Let  us  have  a  list  made  of  these  several  forms,  with 
an  index  showing  where  and  how  often  they  occur.  In  the 
meantime  I  will  undertake,  upon  a  consideration  of  the  general 
laws  of  language,  to  tell  you,  by  the  comparative  frequency  of  their 
recurrence,  what  parts  of  speech  most  of  these  are*  So  we  shall 
know  which  of  them  are  articles,  which  conjunctions,  which  rela- 
tives, which  auxiliaries,  and  so  on.  Setting  ^ese  apart  we  shall  be 
better  able  to  deal  with  the  nouns  and  verbs ;  and  then  by  com- 
paring the  passages  in  which  each  occurs^  we  shall  be  able,  with  the 
help  of  your  language  learning,  to  make  out  the  meaning  first  of 
one,  then  of  another.  As  each  is  determined,  the  rest  will  be  easier 
to  determine ;  and  by  degrees  we  shall  come  to  know  them  alL  It 
is  a  slow  process  compared  with  yours,  and  will  take  time  and  labour 
and  many  hands.  But  when  it  is  done  we  shall  be  able  to  read  the 
whole  book." 

Here  I  think  you  have  a  picture  in  little  of  the  difference  between 
Bacon's  project  for  the  advancement  of  philosophy  and  that  which 
was  carried  into  effect  (certainly  with  remarkable  success)  by  the 
new  school  of  inductive  science  which  flourished  in  his  time.  If  we 
want  to  pursue  the  parallel  further,  we  have  only  to  suppose  that 
John,  after  completing  in  a  masterly  manner  a  great  portion  of  his 
work  on  the  universal  laws  of  language ;  after  giving  particular 
directions  for  the  collection,  arrangement,  and  dassiflcation  of  the 
index,  and  even  doing  several  pages  of  it  himself  by  way  of  ex- 
ample ;  is  called  away,  and  obliged  to  leave  the  completion  of  the 
work  to  his  successors ;  and  that  his  successors  (wanting  diligence 
to  finish,  patience  to  wait,  or  ability  to  execute)  immediately  fall 
back  to  the  former  method ;  —  in  which  they  make  such  progress 
and  take  such  pride,  that  they  never  think  of  following  out  John's 
plan,  but  leave  it  exactly  where  he  left  it.  And  here  I  think  you 
have  a  true  picture  of  the  state  in  which  the  matter  now  rests. 
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A. 
I  see.  The  manuscript  is  the  volume  of  Nature,  The  learned 
linguist  and  expert  maker-out  of  puzzles  is  Galileo  or  one  of  his 
school.  The  work  on  the  laws  of  language  is  the  Novum  Organum. 
The  index  is  the  Natural  and  experimental  Hiatory  qwB  sU  in  ordine 
4id  condendam  PhUosophiam.  The  makingH>ut  of  the  words  one  by 
one  is  the  Interpretation  of  Nature — 

B. 

And  the  ultimate  reading  of  the  whole  book  is  the  ^  SRstaria 
lUuminata  sive  Veritas  Eerum;"  the  "Fhilosophia  Secunda;"  the 
sixth  and  last  part  of  the  Instauration  ;  the  consummation  which 
Bacon  knew  he  was  not  to  bo  permitted  himself  to  see,  but  trusted 
that  (if  men  were  true  to  themselves)  the  Fortune  of  the  Human 
Race  would  one  day  achieve. 

A. 

And  you  think  that  they  have  not  been  true  to  themselves  ? 

B. 

Why  what  have  they  done  with  this  work  since  he  left  it  ?  There 
it  lies  to  speak  Ibr  itself,  sticking  in  the  middle  of  the  Novum 
Organum,  No  attempt  has  been  made,  that  I  can  hear  of,  to  carry 
it  out  further.  People  seem  hardly  to  know  that  it  is  not  complete. 
John  Mill  observes  that  Bacon's  method  of  inductive  logic  is  defec- 
tive, but  does  not  advert  to  the  fact  that  of  ten  separate  processes 
which  it  was  designed  to  include,  the  first  only  has  been  explained. 
The  other  nine  he  had  in  his  head,  but  did  not  live  to  set  down 
more  of  them  than  the  names.  And  the  particular  example  which 
he  has  left  of  an  inductive  inquiry  does  not  profess  to  be  carried 
beyond  the  first  stage  of  generalization, — the  vindemiatio  prima  as 
he  calls  it. 

A. 

It  may  be  so ;  but  why  have  they  not  attempted  to  carry  his  pro* 
cess  out  further  ?  Is  it  not  because  they  have  found  that  they  can 
get  on  faster  with  their  old  tools  ? 

B. 

Because  they  think  they  can  get  on  faster ;  you  cannot  say  they 
have/cninJ  it  until  they  have  tried. 

A. 

Have  they  not  tried  Bacon's  way  partially,  and  found  it  not  so 
handy  ?  Has  not  Sir  John  Herschel,  for  instance,  tried  the  use  of 
his  famous  classification  of  Instances,  and  pronounced  it  ''more 
apparent  than  real  ?  "  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  no  single  discovery 
of  importance  has  been  actually  made  by  proceeding  according  to  the 
method  recommended  by  Bacon  ?    I  am  sure  I  have  heard  as  much 
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reported  upon  the  authority  of  a  very  eminent  modem  writer  upon 
these  subjects. 

B. 

So  have  L  And  I  can  well  believe  that  the  use  of  Bacon's 
"  Prerogatives  of  Instances,'*  in  the  way  they  have  been  used^  is  not 
much  ;  and  for  the  reason  given  by  Herschel,  viz.,  because  the  same 
judgment  which  enables  you  to  assign  the  Instance  its  proper  elass^ 
enables  you,  without  that  assignation,  to  recognize  its  proper  value. 
Therefore  so  long  as  the  task  of  gathering  his  Instances  as  they 
grow  wild  in  the  woods  is  left  to  the  Interpreter  of  Nature  himself, 
there  is  little  use  in  a  formal  classification ;  he  knows  exactly  what 
he  wants ;  what  is  not  to  his  purpose  he  need  not  trouble  himself 
with ;  what  is  to  his  purpose  he  can  apply  to  that  purpose  at  once. 
And  each  several  man  of  genius  will  no  doubt  acquire  a  knack  of 
his  own  by  which  he  will  arrive  at  his  results  faster  than  by  any 
formal  method.  But  suppose  the  Interpreter  wants  to  use  the  help 
of  other  people,  to  whom  he  cannot  impart  his  own  genius  or  his  pe- 
culiar gift  of  knowing  at  first  sight  what  is  to  the  purpose  and  what 
not.  He  wants  them  to  assist  him  in  gathering  materials.  How 
shall  he  direct  them  in  their  task  so  that  their  labours  may  be 
available  for  himself?  I  take  it,  he  must  distribute  the  work  among 
several  and  make  it  pass  through  several  processes.  One  man  may 
be  used  to  make  a  rough  and  general  collection,— what  we  call  an 
omnium  gatherum.  Another  muBt  be  employed  to  reduce  the  con- 
fused mass  into  some  order  fit  for  reference.  A  third  to  clear  it 
of  superfluities  and  rubbish.  A  fourth  must  be  taught  to  classify 
and  arrange  what  remains.  And  here  I  cannot  but  think  that  Ba- 
con's arrangement  of  Instances  according  to  what  he  calls  their 
Prerogatives,  or  some  better  arrangement  of  the  same  kind  which 
experience  ought  to  suggest,  would  be  found  to  be  of  great  value ; 
especially  when  it  is  proposed  to  make  through  all  the  regions  of 
Nature  separate  collections  of  this  kind  such  as  may  combine  into 
one  general  collection.  For  though  it  be  true  that  as  long  as  each 
man  works  only  for  himself,  he  may  trust  to  the  usus  uni  rei  deditus 
for  finding  out  the  method  of  proceeding  which  best  suits  the  trick  of 
his  own  mind, — and  each  will  probably  pursue  a  difierent  method, 
-—  yet  when  many  men's  labours  are  to  be  gathered  into  one  tables 
any  collector  of  statistics  will  tell  you  that  they  must  all  work  ac- 
cording to  a  common  pattern.  And  in  the  subject  we  are  speaking 
of  which  is  coextensive  with  the  mind  of  man  on  one  side  and  the 
nature  of  things  on  the  other,  that  will  undoubtedly  be  the  best 
pattern  which  is  framed  upon  the  justest  theory  of  the  human  under- 
standing;—  for  which  distinction  Bacon's  would  seem  to  be  no 
unlikely  candidate. 
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However  I  am  here  again  getting  out  of  my  proyince.  It  may  be 
that  Bacon's  project  was  visionary ;  or  it  may  be  that  it  is  only 
thought  visionary,  because  since  his  death  no.  heart  has  been  created 
large  enough  to  believe  it  practicable.  The  philosophers,  must  settle 
that  among  themselves.  But  be  the  cause  what  it  will,  it  is  clear  to 
me  on  the  one  hand  that  the  thing  has  not  been  seriously  attempted ; 
and  on  the  other,  that  Bacon  was  fully  satisfied  that  nothing  of  worth 
could  be  hoped  for  without  it ;  therefore  that  we  have  no  right  to 
impute  to  him  either  the  credit  of  all  that  has  been  done  by  the  new 
philosophy,  or  the  discredit  of  all  that  has  been  left  undone. 

A. 

Certainly  not ;  if  you  are  right  as  to  the  fact.  But  I  still  think 
there  must  be  some  mistake.  How  is  it  possible  that  among  so  many 
distinguished  men  as  have  studied  Bacon's  philosophy  with  so  much 
reverence,  such  a  large  feature  can  have  been  overlooked  ? 

B. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  explain  that  But  an  appeal  to  one's  own 
eyes  is  always  lawful.  Here  is  one  passage  which  is  enough  by 
itself  to  settle  the  question.  K  you  are  not  satisfied  with  it,  I  can 
quote  half  a  dozen  more  to  the  same  effect :  ''  Ulud  interim  quod 
sape  cUximus  etiam  hoe  loco  prtscipue  repetendum  e^t— " 

A. 

Translate ;  if  you  would  have  me  follow. 

B. 

"  I  must  repeat  here  again  what  I  have  so  often  said ;~  that  though  all 
the  wits  of  aU  the  ages  should  meet  in  one,  —  though  the  whole  human  race 
should  make  Philosophy  their  sole  business, — though  the  whole  earth  were 
nothing  but  colleges  and  academies  and  schools  of  learned  men, — yet  with- 
out such  a  natural  and  experimental  history  as  I  am  going  to  describe,  no 
progress  worthy  of  the  human  race  in  Philosophy  and  the  Sciences  could 
possibly  be  made :  whereas  if  such  a  history  were  once  provided  and  well 
ordered,  with  the  addition  of  such  auxiliary  and  light-giving  experiments  as 
the  course  of  Interpretation  would  itself  suggest,  the  investigation  of  Nature 
and  of  all  sciences  would  be  the  work  only  of  a  few  years.  Either  this  must 
be  done,  therefore,  or  the  business  must  be  abandoned.  For  in  this  way  and 
in  this  way  only  can  the  foundation  be  laid  of  a  true  and  active  Philosophy.'* 

A. 

Where  does  he  say  that  ? 

B. 

In  the  Preface  to  what  he  calls  the  '^  Parasceve  ad  H^toriam 
naturaUm  et  experimentalem,"  which  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  a 
description  of  the  sort  of  history  which  he  wanted, — such  a  history 
as  a  true  Philosophy  might  be  built  upon, — with  directions  to  be 
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observed  in  collecting  it  He  published  it  (somewhat  out  of  its 
proper  place)  in  the  same  volume  with  the  Novum  Organum,  in 
order  that,  if  possible,  men  might  be  set  about  the  work  at  once  ;  of 
such  primary  importance  did  he  hold  it  to  be.  If  jou  distrust  my 
translation,  take  it  in  his  own  English.  In  presenting  the  Novum 
Organum  to  the  King,  after  explaining  the  nature  and  objects  of  the 
work  and  his  reason  for  publishing  it  in  an  imperfect  shape^  he  adds, 
*'  There  is  another  reason  for  mj  so  doing ;  which  is  to  try  whether 
I  can  get  help  in  one  intended  part  of  this  work,  namely  the  com* 
piling  of  a  natural  and  experimental  history,  which  must  he  the  main 
foundation  of  a  true  and  acHve  philosophy,^  And  again  about  a 
week  after,  in  reply  to  the  King's  gracious  acknowledgement  of  the 
book,  —  '<  This  comfortable  beginning  makes  me  hope  further  that 
your  Majesty  will  be  aiding  to  me  in  setting  men  on  work  for  the 
collecting  of  a  natural  and  experimental  history,  which  is  basis 
totius  negotiiJ*  And  this  was  no  after-thought,  but  an  essential 
feature  of  his  design  as  he  had  conceived  it  at  least  sixteen  years 
before.  There  is  extant  a  description  of  this  proposed  history, 
which  appears  to  have  been  written  as  early  as  1604 ;  and  though 
the  only  copy  that  I  know  of  is  in  an  imperfect  and  mutilated 
manuscript,  enough  remains  to  show  that  in  all  its  material  features 
it  agreed  exactly  with  the  description  set  forth  in  the  Parasceve,  * 
Now  you  know  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  merit  of  his  plan. 
It  may  (as  I  said)  have  been  all  a  delusion.  But  grant  it  a  delusion 
•^stiU  it  was  a  delusion  under  which  he  was  actually  labouring.  If 
every  man  of  science  that  ever  lived  had  considered  it  and  pro- 
nounced it  puerile  and  ridiculous,  still  their  unanimous  verdict 
could  not,  in  the  face  of  his  own  repeated  and  earnest  declarations, 
persuade  me  that  it  was  not  an  essential  part  of  Bacon's  scheme ; 
that  it  was  not  (in  his  perfect  and  rooted  judgment)  the  one  key  to 
the  cipher  in  which  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race  are  locked  up, 
—  the  one  thing  with  which  all  might  be  done;  without  which 
nothing.  And  this  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  our  present  busi- 
ness. For  we  are  not  discussing  his  philosophical  capacity,  but 
his  personal  character  and  purposes  as  illustrated  by  the  tenour  of 
his  life. 

Such  in  1847  were  my  reasons  for  rejecting  as  unsatisfactory 
all  the  explanations  I  had  then  met  with  of  the  distinctive 
peculiarity  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  and  such  the  result  of 
my  attempt  to  find  a  more  satisfactory  one  for  myself. 

In  rejecting  former  explanations  as  unsatisfactory,  Mr.  Ellis^ 
it  will  be  seen,  concurs  with  me,  and  for  much  the  same  reason. 
According  to  them  ^'it  becomes,"  he  says,  ''impossible  to 
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justify  or  to  understand  Bacon's  assertion  that  his  system  was 
essentialfy  new."  He  then  proceeds  to  point  out  one  great 
peculiarity  by  which  it  aspired  to  differ  from  all  former  systems 
—  a  peculiarity  residing  in  the  supposed  perfection  of  the 
logical  machinery  ;  which^  since  it  would  of  itself  account  for 
Bacon's  belief  of  its  importance  no  less  thiui  for  his  assertion 
of  its  novelty,  does  certainly  supply  a  new  explanation  unen- 
eumbered  with  the  difficulties  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  ex- 
tract. But  there  is  another  difficulty  which  it  leaves  behind. 
It  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  reconcile  with  this  supposition 
the  course  which  Bacon  afterwards  took  in  expounding  and 
developing  his  system.  For  if  the  great  secret  which  he  had, 
or  thought  he  had,  in  his  keeping,  lay  only,  or  even  chiefly,  in 
the  perfection  of  the  logical  machinery  —  in  the  method  of  in- 
duction ;  if  this  method  was  a  kind  of  mechanical  process  —  an 
organum  or  engine  —  at  once  ''wholly  new,"  "universally 
applicable,"  ''in  all  cases  infallible,"  and  such  as  anybody 
might  manage ;  if  his  explanation  of  this  method  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Novum  Organum  is  so  incomplete  that  it  leaves  all 
the  principal  practical  difficulties  unexplained ;  and  if  it  was  a 
thing  which  nobody  but  himself  had  any  notion  of,  or  any  be- 
lief in ;  how  is  it  that,  during  the  remaining  five  years  of  his 
life  —  years  of  eager  and  unremitting  labour,  devoted  ahnost 
exclusively  to  the  exposition  of  his  philosophy  —  he  made  no 
attempt  to  complete  the  explanation  of  it?  Why  did  he  leave 
the  Novum  Organum  as  it  was,  being  a  work  which  he  could 
have  completed  alone,  and  which  indeed  he  only  could  have 
completed,  and  apply  himself  with  advised  and  deliberate  in* 
dustry  to  the  collection  of  Natural  History ;  a  work  which  he 
knew  he  could  not  carry  to  perfection  himself,  even  in  any  of 
its  parts ;  which  he  had  once  thought  it  a  waste  of  time  to 
employ  himself  upon,  as  being  within  every  man's  capacity ; 
concerning  the  execution  of  which  he  had  already  given  suffi- 
cient general  directions;  and  of  which,  even  when  accom- 
plished, the  right  use  could  not  be  made  except  in  virtue  of 
that  very  method  or  logical  machinery,  the  constitution  and 
management  of  which  still  remained  to  be  explained?  It  was 
not  that  he  had  changed  his  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  it: 
His  sense  of  the  difficulties  may  have  increased,  his  views  as  to 
details  may  have  altered;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  he  ever  lost  any  part  of  his  faith  either  in  the  importance 
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or  in  the  practicability  of  it.  It  was  not  that  when  he  came  to 
closer  quarters  with  the  subject,  he  felt  that  he  was  himself 
unable  to  deal  with  it:  Two  years  after  the  publication  of  the 
first  part  of  the  Novum  Orffanum,  and  three  years  before  his 
death,  he  speaks  of  the  second  part  as  a  thing  yet  to  be  done^ 
but  adds,  ^  quam  tamen  animo  jam  complexus  et  metitus  sum.^' 
It  was  not  that  he  thought  the  description  he  had  already  given 
sufficient:  In  the  winter  of  1622,  he  tells  us  that  there  are 
'*  hand  pauca,  ettque  ex  prtBcipuis^  still  wanting.  It  wte  not  that 
he  had  found  any  disciple  or  fellow -labourer  to  whom  he  might 
iDtruit  the  completion  of  his  unfinished  task :  To  the  very  last 
be  felt  himself  alone  in  his  work,  tt  was  not  from  inadvertence: 
He  left  the  Novum  Otganum  for  the  Natural  History  deli- 
berately, because  it  seemed  upon  consideration  the  better  and 
more  advisable  course ;  '^  qnare  omnino  et  ante  omnia  in  hoc 
incumbere  satiut  et  consultius  visum  est."  It  was  not  that  he 
wanted  either  time  or  industry ;  for  during  the  five  succeeding 
years  he  completed  the  De  Auffmentisy  and  composed  his  his- 
tories of  the  Windsy  of  Life  and  Deaths  of  Dense  and  Rare ; 
his  lost  treatise  on  Heavy  and  Light,  his  lost  Abeeedarium 
Natures,  his  New  AtlanHs,  his  Sh/lva  Sylvarum.  Why  did  he 
employ  no  part  of  that  time  in  completing  tiie  description  of 
the  new  machine  ?  in  explaining  how  he  proposed  to  supply  tiie 
defects  *  and  rectify  the  err<»rs  •  of  tiie  imperfect  lo^cal  pro- 
cess which  he  had  ahready  exhibited ;  how  to  adapt  tiie  mode  of 
inquiry  to  the  natnre  of  the  subject  * ;  how  to  determine  what 
questions  ought  to  be  dealt  with  first,  —  what  "natures"  to 
have  precedence  in  the  order  of  inquiry  ^ ;  above  all,  how  to  ascer- 
tain where  the  inquiry  might  safely  terminate  as  having  left  no 
"  nature  *'  in  the  universe  unchallenged  %  —  a  security  without 
which  the  whole  process  must  always  have  been  in  danger  of 
vitiation  from  an  "instance  contradictory"  remaining  behind? 
To  me  the  question  appears  to  admit  of  but  one  answei^.  He 
considered  the  collection  of  natural  history  upon  the  plan 
he  meditated,  to  be,  in  practice  at  least,  a  more  important  part 
of  his  philosophy  than  the  Organum  itself,  —  a  work  of  which 

>  Letter  to  Fulgenzio.  >  De  AdminlcullB  Indnctionis. 

'  Be  Bectifici^tione  Inductionis. 

*  De  VarUtioDe  InqulBitioniB  pro  natar&  strtuectL 

^  De  Pnerogativis  Katurarum  quatenus  ad  Inquisltlottem,  sive  de  eo  quod  Inqoiren* 
dum  est  priiu  et  poeteriaa. 

*  De  Terminia  Inquisitionis,  sive  de  Synopsi  omnium  natuiarum  in  univeno. 
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the  nature  and  importance  more  needed  to  be  pressed  npon  the 
attention  of  mankind,  —  of  which  the  neglect  would  be  more 
fatal  to  the  progress  of  science.  That  this  was  in  fact  his 
opinion  at  the  very  time  he  was  composing  the  Novum  Organum 
may  be  inferred  from  the  last  aphorism  of  the  first  book,  as  I 
have  pointed  out  at  the  end  of  the  prefaoe.  That  he  was  still 
of  the  same  opinion  two  years  after,  we  have  his  own  express 
declaration  in  the  Auctoris  monitum  prefixed  to  the  History  of 
the  Windsy  where  he  explains  his  motives  for  going  on  with 
the  third  part  of  the  Instauratio,  instead  of  finishing  the  second* 
It  had  occurred  to  him,  he  there  tells  us,  that  if  the  Organum 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  man  of  genius  capable  of 
understanding  and  willing  to  use  it,  still  without  a  natural 
history  of  the  proper  kind  provided  to  his  hand,  he  would  not 
know  how  to  proceed ;  whereas  if  a  full  and  faithful  history  of 
nature  and  the  arts  were  set  before  him,  he  might  succeed  even 
by  the  old  method — ''licet  via  veteri  pergere  malint,  nee  via 
nostrl  organi  (qu»  ut  nobis  videtur  aut  unica  est  aut  optima)  uu" 
—  in  building  upon  it  something  of  solid  worth.  ''  Itaque  hue 
res  redit,^  he  concludes ;  ''  ut  organum  nostrum,  etiamsi  fuerit 
absohitum,  absque  kistorid  naturali  non  multum,  kistoria  natu'- 
Talis  absque  organo  non  parum,  iDstaurationem  scientiarum  sit 
provectura.**  I  know  not  how  therefore  to  escape  the  con- 
clusion that,  in  Bacon's  own  estimate  of  his  own  system,  the 
Natural  Hbtory  held  the  place  of  first  importance.  He 
regarded  it  as  not  lesa  new  ^  than  the  new  method,  and  as  more 
indispensable.  Though  the  *^via  nostri  organi^  still  appeared 
to  him  to  be  ''  aut  unica  aut  optima^'*  something  of  substantial 
worth  might,  he  thought,  be  accomplished  without  it.  With- 
out a  natural  history  ''tali  qualem  nunc  prscipiemus,''  he 
thought  no  advance  of  any  value  could  possibly  be  made. 

What  may  be  the  real  value  of  this  part  of  Bacon's  system 
is,  of  course,  quite  another  question.  The  evidence  just  ad- 
duced goes  only  to  show  what  was  the  value  which  he  himself 
set  upon  it,  and  affects  the  question  no  otherwise  than  by  giving 
it  a  new  interest,  and  suggesting  the  expediency  of  considering 


*  His  anertlon  of  the  noveltg  Is  as  strong  in  the  one  cise  as  in  the  other.  Alque  hoe 
potUrint  [vis.  the  use  of  natural  history,  **  tanqnam  materia  prima  phi1o8ophia»  atque 
veriB  indoctionis  supellez  sive  sylva**]  nime  agUMr ;  nunc  tn^iuim,  nbq0k  0kqvam 

AKTXHAC.** 
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more  carefblly  than  has  yet,  I  think,  been  done,  whe&er  his 
advice  on  this  head  might  not  be  followed — I  do  not  saj  as 
far  as  he  intended  —  but  much  further  than  has  yet  been  tried ; 
with  effects — I  do  not  say  such  as  he  anticipated — but  larger 
than  we  are  likely  to  get  any  other  way. 

That  he  himself  indeed,  even  if  all  mankind  had  united  to 
carry  his  plan  into  effect,  would  have  been  disappointed  with 
the  result,  I  have  little  doubt  For  I  suppose  the  collected 
observations  of  all  the  world,  —  reduced  to  writing,  digested, 
and  brought  into  his  study, — would  not  have  sufficed  to  give 
him  that  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  nature  which  was  to  carry 
with  it  the  command  over  her  powers.  He  would  have  found 
no  doubt,  upon  trials  that  his  scheme  involved  difficulties  of 
which  he  had  formed  no  conception.  He  would  have  found 
that  the  facts  which  must  be  known  in  order  to  complete  the 
three  tables  of  comparence,  and  to  '*  perfect  the  exdusiva^^  were 
so  infinite  in  number  that  to  gather  them  by  simple  observa- 
tion without  some  theoretic  principle  of  selection  would  be  an 
endless  task,  and  to  deal  witii  them  when  gathered  a  hopeless 
one.  He  might  still  indeed  have  hoped  to  arrive  ultimately 
at  an  alphabet  of  nature  (her  principles  being  probably  few  and 
simple,  though  her  phenomena  so  enormously  complex);  but 
he  would  have  found  that  a  dictionary  or  index  of  nature  (and 
such  was  to  be  tiie  office  of  the  Natural  History),  to  be  complete 
enough  for  tiie  purposes  of  the  Novum  Oryanum,  must  be 
nearly  as  voluminous  as  Nature  herself.  He  would  have  found 
it  necessary,  therefore  (as  I  suppose  all  inventors  have  done  both 
before  and  since  his  time),  to  make  material  changes  in  his  ori- 
^nal  plan  of  operation,  and  to  reduce  his  hopes  fax  below  tiieir 
original  dimensions.  But  a  man  may  be  in  the  right  way  to 
his  end,  though  the  end  itself  be  further  off  than  he  imagines ; 
and  before  we  cast  Bacon's  plan  finally  aside,  we  may  be  fairly 
called  upon  to  show  eitiier  tiiat  tiie  way  he  wanted  us  to  go  is 
in  its  nature  impracticable,  or  that  there  is  better  hope  of 
arriving  at  the  desired  end  by  some  otiier. 

Mr.  Ellis's  judgment  upon  the  first  point  may  be  partiy 
gathered  from  his  general  remarks  upon  tiie  tiiird  part  of  the 
Instauratio ;  but  I  am  fortunately  in  possession  of  his  opinion 
(called  forth  by  the  exposition  of  my  own  views  in  the  dialogue 
above  quoted)  upon  the  specific  practical  question  now  under 
discussion.     It  was  communicated  to  me  in  a  letter  dated  13tb 
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September,  1S475  and  appears  to  contain  his  deliberate  jfidg«» 
ment  as  to  the  practicability  of  making  a  collection  of  natural 
history,  such  as  would  be  available  for  scientific  purposes,  in  the 
manner  in  which  Bacon  proposed  to  have  it  made. 

^^  That  it  is  impossible  (he  says)  to  sever  the  business  of  experi*^ 
ment  and  observation  from  tiiat  of  theorising,  it  would  perhaps  be 
rash  to  affirm.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  such  a  severance  could 
hardly  be  effected.  A  transcript  of  nature,  if  I  may  so  express 
pyself,  —  that  is,  such  a  collection  of  observed  phenomena  as 
would  serve  as  the  basis  and  materials  of  a  system  of  natural 
philosophy, — would  be  like  nature  itaelf  infinite  in  extent  and 
variety.  No  such  collection  could  be  formed;  and,  were  it 
formed,  general  laws  and  principles  would  be  as  much  hidden  in 
a  mass  of  details  as  they  axe  in  the  world  of  phenomena. 

*'  The  marshalling  idea,  teaching  the  philosopher  what  ob- 
servations he  is  to  make,  what  experiments  to  try,  seems  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  deliver  him  from  tiiis  difficulty.  Can  we 
conceive  that  such  experiments  as  those  of  Faraday  could  have 
preceded  the  formation  of  any  hypothesis?  You  allude,  I 
think>  to  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  systematic  observa- 
tion with  reference  to  terrestrial  magnetism.  And  beyond  all 
doubt  the  division  of  labour  is  possible  and  necessary  in  many 
scientific  inquiries.  But  then  this  separating  of  the  observer 
from  the  theoriser  is  only  possible  (at  least,  in  such  a  case  as 
that  of  magnetirad)  when  tiie  latter  can  tell  his  ^'  bajulus  "  what 
experiments  he  is  to  make,  and  how  tiiey  are  to  be  made.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  memoirs  of  Gauss,  which  have  done  so 
much  to  encourage  systematic  observation  of  terrestrial  Qiag- 
netism,  contain  many  results  of  theory  directiy  bearing  on  ob- 
servation ;  e.  ^.,  the  method  of  determining  the  absolute  measure 
^f  magnetism. 

•  •  *  •  • 

^^  Of  course  I  remember  that  Bacon  speaks  of  experiments  to 
be  suggested  by  tiieory :  as  for  instance  in  Solomon's  house ; 
all  I  mean  is,  that  it  aeems  doubtful  whether  a  large  collection 
of  facts  can  in  most  sciences  be  made  useful,  unless  some  theory 
has  guided  its  formation." 

Now  I  am  quite  willing  to  accept  this  judgment  as  perfectly 
sound  and  just ;  as  pointing  truly  at  the  practical  difficulties 
involved  in  Bacon's  scheme,  and  proving  that  it  could  not  be 
carried  out  completely  on  the  plan  he  proposed,  or  attain  cam-^ 
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pleUly  tbe  end  at  which  he  aimed ;  and  oertainly,  if  I  thought 
that  such  completeness  was  a  condition  absolutely  essential^  — 
that,  unless  observation  could  be  carried  on  without  any  help 
whatever  from  theory,  the  work  could  not  proceed  at  all ;  or 
that  the  results  of  observation  00  conducted  could  be  of  no 
scientific  value  unless  they  amounted  to  a  perfect  ^^  transcript 
of  nature;" — if  I  thought,  in  short,  it  was  a  scheme  which, 
unless  it  led  to  everything,  would  lead  to  nothing,  —  I  should 
accept  these  remarks  as  disposing  finally  of  the  whole  question. 
But  why  should  I  think  so?  That  the  severance  of  theory 
and  observation  should  be  absolute  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
at  all  necessary  for  the  practical  prosecution  of  the  enterprise ; 
I  can  hardly  think  that  it  even  formed  part  of  the  original  de- 
sign ;  and  though  it  is  true  that  the  collection  of  natural  history 
could  not  have  been  used  in  the  way  Bacon  proposed^  unless  it 
were  more  complete  than  it  ever  could  have  been  made,  yet 
for  use  in  the  ordinary  way  (and  this  was  certainly  one  of  the 
uses  he  contemplated  for  it)  its  value  would  be  increased  by 
every  new  observation ;  and  who  can  say  at  what  point  ob- 
servations so  conducted  must  necessarily  stop? 

That  Bacon  intended  one  set  of  men  to  be  employed  in  col- 
lecting facts,  and  another  in  deriving  consequences  from  them, 
is  no  doubt  true.  Unless  theory  and  observation  could  be  so 
far  separated  as  to  admit  practically  of  such  a  distribution  of 
parts,  bis  plan  must  no  doubt  have  been  given  up ;  and  it  is 
objected  tliat  this  distribution  is  practically  impossible,  because 
the  observers,  unless  they  had  some  precedent  theory  to  guide 
them,  could  never  know  what  observations  to  make  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  facts  which  the  theorist  requires  to  know.  I 
cannot  but  tbink,  however,  that  this  objection  supposes  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  functions  far  more  complete  than  Bacon  ever 
eontemplated.  He  may  have  used  words  which  in  strict  logical 
oonstruction  imply  such  a  kind  of  separation ;  but  if  so,  his 
words  meant  more  than  he  himself  meant.  His  intellect  was 
remarkable  for  breadth  rather  than  subtlety, — quicker,  to  use 
his  own  division,  in  perceiving  resemblances  than  distinctions, — 
and  in  writing  he  always  aimed  at  Cimciseness,  f^ce,  point, 
picturesqueness,  and  at  making  himself  plain  to  common 
understandings,  far  more  than  at  metaphysical  exactness  of 
expression.  Now,  however  true  it  may  be,  as  a  metaphysical 
proposition,  that  some  amount  of  theory  is  involved  in  every 
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observation,  and  still  more  in  every  series  of  observations,  it  is 
no  less  true,  as  a  familiar  fact,  that  observations  made  hj  one 
man,  without  conscious  reference  to  any  theory  whatever,  may 
be  perfectly  available  to  another  with  reference  to  theories  of 
which  the  first  never  heard  or  dreamed.  Colonel  Reid's  theory 
of  storms,  for  instance,  was  worked  out,  I  am  told,  not  in  the 
West  Indies  among  the  hurricanes,  but  at  the  Admiralty  among 
the  ships'  logs.  And  thougk  Bacon  would  never  have  denied 
that  many  results  of  theory  go  to  the  correct  keeping  of  a 
ship's  log,  who  can  doubt  that  a  collection  of  logs  kept  during 
hurricanes  would  have  been  accepted  by  him  as  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  a  history  of  the  winds,  and  a  good  specimen  of 
the  very  thing  he  wanted  ?  It  would  be  easy  to  add  more 
instances ;  but  I  suppose  nobody  will  deny  that,  in  this  sense, 
observation  and  theory  can  be  carried  on  apart  and  by.  different 
persons.  And  if  it  be  objected  that  the  observers  will  never  hit 
upon  all  the  facts  which  are  necessary  to  suggest  or  establish 
the  theory,  unless  their  observations  be  renewed  again  and 
again  under  directions  devised  by  the  theorist  with  special  re- 
ference to  what  he  wants  to  know,  I  reply  by  asking  what  is 
to  prevent  the  renewal  of  them,  under  directions  so  devised,  as 
often  as  necessary  ?  a  thing  (I  may  observe)  which  Bacon  him- 
self distinctiy  intended.  *'  Illud  interim,"  he  says,  after  giving 
an  example  of  a  '^  topica  particularis "  in  the  De  Augmentis, 
**  quod  monere  occoepimus  iterum  monemus,  nempe  ut  homines 
debeant  topicas  particulares  suas  altemare,  ita  ut  post  majores 
progressus  aliquos  in  inquisitione  factos,  aUam  et  subinde  aliam 
instituant  tapicaniy  si  modo  scientiarum  fastigia  conscendere 
cupiant"  Now  if  the  directions,  judicious  to  begin  with,  be 
judiciously  varied  and  repeated  as  the  inquiry  proceeds,  an 
immense  mass  of  observations  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
science  might  surely  be  collected  in  this  very  way.  Nay,  in 
subjects  which  have  their  phenomena  spread  far  and  wide  over 
the  world  (like  winds,  seasons,  and  oceanic  or  atmospheric  cur- 
rents), it  is  in  the  gradual  accumulation  of  observations  so  made 
that  our  only  hope  lies  of  ever  coming  to  understand  tixeir  laws 
at  all ;  and  if  we  cannot  cause  them  to  be  collected  under  direc- 
tion and  design,  we  must  wait  till  they  accumulate  by  acci- 
dent. For  it  is  manifestiy  impossible  tiiat  in  such  subjects  as 
these,  philosophers  should  provide  themselves  with  all  the  facts 
which  they  want  unless  they  can  use  the  help  of  those  who 
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are  not  philosophers.  What  science  deals  with  phenomena 
more  subtle  and  delicate  than  meteorology  ?  Yet  hear  Sir  John 
HerscheL  '^  It  happens  fortunately  that  almost  every  datum 
which  the  scientific  meteorologist  can  require  is  furnished  in 
its  best  and  most  available  state  by  that  definite  systematic 
process  known  as  the  '*  keeping  a  meteorological  register^^ 
which  consists  in  noting  at  stated  hours  of  every  day  the  read- 
ings of  all  the  meteorological  instruments  at  command^  as  well 
as  all  such  facts  or  indications  of  wind  and  weather  as  are  sus- 
ceptible of  being  definitely  described  and  estimated  without 
instrumental  aid.  Occasional  observations  apply  to  occasional 
and  remarkable  phenomena,  and  are  by  no  means  to  be  neg- 
lected ;  but  it  is  to  the  regular  meteorological  register,  steadily 
and  perseveringly  kept  throughout  the  whole  of  every  voyage,  that 
toe  must  look  for  the  development  of  the  great  laws  of  this 
science*^ 

Between  the  oflScers  of  Her  Majesty's  navy  registering  the 
readings  of  their  instruments  in  all  latitudes  and  longitudes, 
and  the  man  of  science  in  his  study  deducing  the  laws  of 
meteorology  from  a  comparison  of  the  results,  the  division  of 
labour  is  surely  as  complete  as  Bacon  would  have  desired.  Nor 
would  the  scientific  directions  previously  furnished  to  the 
officers  for  their  guidance,  directions  when,  where,  what,  and 
how  to  observe  and  record, — though  containing  "many  results 
of  theory  bearing  upon  observation,"  —  have  seemed  to  him 
either  objectionable  or  superfluous:  on  the  contrary,  such 
directions  form  part  of  his  own  design  as  explained  by  himself. 
In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  tract  which  has  suggested 
these  remarks  he  distinctly  announces  his  intention  to  draw  up 
certain  heads  of  inquiry  showing  what  points  with  reference  to 
each  subject  were  more  particularly  to  be  observed.  And 
though  he  did  not  live  to  execute  this  part  of  his  design,  a  few 
fragments  remaining  among  his  papers  show  in  what  manner 
he  proposed  to  proceed.  And  (if  an  idle  looker-on  who  can 
offer  no  help  in  the  work  may  presume  to  offer  an  opinion)  I 
could  wish  that  men  of  science  would  apply  themselves  ear- 
nestly to  the  solution  of  this  practical  problem :  What  measures 
are  to  be  taken  in  order  that  the  greatest  variety  of  judicious 
observations  of  nature  all  over  the  world  may  be  carried  on 

*  Manual  of  Scientiflc  Inquiry,  prepared  for  the  use  of  officers  in  Her  MiOesty's  navy 
and  travellers  in  general.    Edited  by  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel,  St.,  p.  281. 
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in  concert  upon  a  scientific  plan,  and  brought  to  a  conunoA 
centre?  With  reference  to  some  particular  subjects,  such 
measures  have  been  of  late  years  taken  on  a  scale  of  Baconian 
magnitude.  The  system  of  observations  instituted  by  the  Great 
British  Association  with  respect  to  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  if  I 
am  rightly  informed  as  to  the  nature  and  scale  of  it,  is  one 
which  Bacon  would  have  welcomed  as  he  welcomed  the  first 
tidings  from  Galileo's  telescope  ;  he  would  have  accepted  it 
as  an  enterprise  '^dignum  humane  genere."  A  simihur 
system  of  concerted  observations  is  now  in  contemplatioa 
with  regard  to  oceanic  currents.  As  a  specimen  of  the  same 
thing  in  a  more  general  character,  take  the  '^Admiralty 
Manual  of  Scientific  Inquiry ,**  to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred ;  a  book  of  practical  directions  drawn  up  by  some 
of  the  most  eminent  scientific  men  of  our  day  with  special 
reference  to  the  progress  of  science  in  several  of  its  most  im- 
portant departments ;  directions  addressed  not  to  men  who  are 
themselves  engaged  in  the  theoretical  investigation  of  the 
subjects,  or  guided  by  any  "  marshalling  idea,''  but  to  "  officers 
of  the  navy  and  travellers  in  general,"  telling  them  what 
things  to  observe,  in  order  that  their  observations  may  be 
available  for  the  purposes  of  scientific  inquiry.  These  ar«- 
exactly  what  Bacon  would  have  called  "  Topical  Inquisitionis," 
— instructions  for  the  examination  of  Nature  ^^  super  articulos ; " 
and  the  whole  scheme  is  in  perfect  accordance,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
with  Bacon's  notion  of  the  way  in  which  men  might  be  set  on 
work  for  the  completing  of  a  natural  and  experimental  history. 
"Why  should  it  not  go  further?  Who  can  believe  that  the 
subjects  contained  in  this  little  volume  are  the  only  subjects  to 
which  this  method  of  collecting  observations  can  be  applied  ? 
who  venture  to  fix  tiie  limit  beyond  which,  under  such  a 
system  sagaciously  devised,  wisely  administered,  energetically 
carried  out,  and  extended  to  all  the  departments  of  nature 
which  admit  of  it,  human  discovery  may  not  go  ?— ./l  S* 
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Quod  Instaurationem  nostram  per  partes  edamus^  id  eo  spcctat 
at  aliqwd  extra  periculum  ponatur.  Non  absimilis  nos  movet 
ratio  ut  aliam  quandam  operis  particalam  jam  in  prsesenti  snb- 
jungamuSy  et  cum  iis  qu»  supra  absolvimus  una  edamus.  Ea  est 
deseriptio  et  delineatio  HistorioB  Naturalis  et  Experimentalise  ejus 
generis  qu»  sit  in  ordine  ad  condendam  philosophiam^  et  com- 
plectatur  materiem  probam,  copiosam,  et  apte  digestam  ad  opus 
^  interpretis  quod  succedit.  Uuic  autem  rei  locus  proprius  foret 
quum  ad  Paraseevas  Inquisitionis  ordine  deyf ntum  fuerit.  Hoc 
yero  prsBvertere^  nee  locum  proprium  expectare,  consultius 
nobis  yidetur ;  quod  hujusmodi  historia^  quaiem  animo  metimur 
et  mox  describemus,  res  perquam  magnae  sit  molis,  nee  sine 
magnis  laboribus  et  sumptibus  confici  possit ;  ut  qu»  multorum 
opera  indigeat^  et  (ut  alibi  diximus)  opus  sit  quasi  regium. 
Itaqne  occurrit  illud,  non  abs  re  fore  experiri  si  forte  base 
aliquibus  aliis  curas  esse  possint,  ita  ut  dum  nos  destinata  ordine 
perficiamus  hsBC  pars  quae  tarn  multiplex  est  et  onerosa  etiam 
yiyis  nobis  (si  ita  diyinsd  placuerit  majestati)  instrui  et  parari 
possit^  aliis  una  nobiscum  in  id  sedulo  incumbentibus ;  praesertim 
quum  yires  nostras  (si  in  hoc  soli  fuerimus)  yix  tantss  proyincias 
sufficere  yideantur.  Etenim  quas  ad  opus  ipsum  intellectus 
pertinent  nos  marte  nostro  fortasse  yincemus.  At  intellectus 
materialia  tam  late  patent  ut  ea  (tanquam  per  procuratores  et 
mercatores)  undique  conquiri  et  importari  debeant.  Accedit 
etiam  illud,  quod  coeptis  nostris  yix  dignum  esse  aestimemus  ut 
in  re  tali  quas  fere  omnium  industriac  pateat  nos  ipsi  tempus 
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teramus.  Quod  autem  caput  rei  est  ipsi  nunc  prsestabimus ;  ut 
ejusmodi  historias  modum  et  descriptionem^  quails  intentioni 
nostras  satisfaciat^  diligenter  et  exacte  proponamus ;  ne  homines 
non  admoniti  aliud  agant^  et  ad  exemplum  naturalium  historia- 
rum  quae  jam  in  usu  sunt  se  regant^  atque  ab  instituto  nostro 
multum  aberrent.  Illud  interim  quod  saepe  diximus  etiam  hoc 
loco  prascipue  repetendum  est ;  non  si  omnia  omnium  aetatum 
ingenia  coivissent  aut  posthac  coierint ;  non  si  uniyersum  genus 
humanum  philosophiaa  dedisset  operam  aut  dederit^  et  totus  ter- 
rarum  orbis  nihil  aliud  fnisdet  aut  fiierit  quam  academiad  et 
collegia  et  schoke  virorum  doctorum ;  tamen  absque  tali  qualem 
nunc  praBcipiemus  Historia  Naturali  et  Experimentali,  ullos  qui 
genere  humano  digni  sint  progressus  in  philosophia  et  scientiis 
fieri  potuisse  aut  posse.  Contra  vero^  comparata  et  bene  in- 
structa  hujusmodi  historia,  additis  experimentis  auxiliaribus  et 
luciferis  quae  in  ipso  interpretationis  curriculo  oocurrent  aut 
eruenda  erunt,  paucorum  annorum  opus  fiituram  esse  inquisitio- 
nem  natural  et  scientiarum  omnium.  Itaque  aut  hoc  agendum 
est  aut  negotium  deserendum.  Hoc  enim  solo  et  miico  modo 
fundamenta  philosophiaa  verad  et  activad  stabiliri  possunt;  et 
simul  perspicient  homines,  tanquam  ex  profundo  somno  excitati, 
quid  inter  ingenii  placita  et  commenta  ac  Tcram  et  activam 
philosophiam  intersit,  et  quid  depium  sit  de  natura  naturam 
ipsam  consulere. 

Primo  igitur  de  hujusmodi  historia  eoafidenda  praftceptii 
dabimus  in  genere ;  deinde  particularem  ejus  fignram  hominibus 
sub  oculos  ponemus,  inserentes  interdum  non  minus  ad  quid  in- 
quisitio  aptanda  et  referenda  sit  quam  quid  quam  debeat ;  sdli- 
cet,  ut  scopus  rei  bene  intellectus  et  prasyisus  etiam  alia 
hominibus  in  mentem  redigat  quad  a  nobis  fortasse  prastermissa 
erunt.  Historiam  autem  istam  Hutariam  IMmam  sive  iKiv- 
toriam  Matrem  appellare  conaoeyimtis. 
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Afhobismus 

I. 
Natxj&a  in  triplici  statu  ponitur  et  tanquam  regimen  snbit 
trinum.  Ant  enim  libera  est  et  cursu  suo  ordinario  se  explicate 
ant  a  pravitatibus  et  insolentiis  materiae  atque  ab  impedimento- 
mm  yiolentia  de  statu  suo  detruditur,  aut  ab  arte  et  ministerio 
hnmano  constringitur  et  fingitur.  Atque  primus  ille  status  ad 
species  rerum  refertnr,  secundus  ad  monstra,  tertius  ad  artifici^ 
alia.  Etenim  in  artificialibus  natura  jugum  recipit  ab  imperio 
bominis ;  nunquam  enim  ilia  facta  fuissent  absque  homine.  At 
per  operam  et  ministerium  bominis  conspicitur  prorsus  nova 
corporum  facies  et  yeluti  rerum  universitas  altera  sive  theatmm 
alterum.  Triplex  itaque  est  historia  naturalis.  Traetat  enim 
aut  naturae  Libertaiem  aut  Errares  aut  Vincula ;  ut  non  male 
eam  partiri  possimus  in  historiam  Generatianumy  PrtBtergenera'^ 
tianum,  etAriium;  quarum  postremam  etiam  Mechanicam  et 
JExperimentalem  appellare  consueyimus.  Neque  tamen  id  prasci- 
pimus  ut  hsc  tria  separatim  tractentur.  Quidni  enim  possint 
bistorisB  monstrorum  in  sii^lis  speciebus  cum  historia  ipsarum 
specierum  oonjongi  ?  Etiam  artificialia  quandoque  cum  specie- 
bus  recte  conjunguntur,  quandoque  melius  scparantur.  Quam- 
obrem  e  re  nata  de  his  consilium  capere  opiimum  est.  Methodus 
enim  iterataones  et  prolixitatem  gignit,  sque  ubi  nimia  est  ao 
ubi  nulla. 

II. 
Historia  naturalis,  ut  subjecto  (quemadmodum  diximus) 
triplex,  ita  usu  duplex  est  Adhibetur  enim  aut  propter  rerum 
ipsarum  cognitionem  qusB  historisB  mandantur,  aut  tanquam 
materia  prima  philosophi»  atque  Terse  inductionis  supellex  siye 
sylya.  Atque  posterius  hoc  nunc  agitur ;  nunc,  inquam,  neque 
unquam  antehac     Neque  enim  Aristoteles  aut  Theophrastus 
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aut  DIoscorides  aut  Caius  Plinius^  multo  minus  modemi,  hunc 
finem  (de  quo  loquimur)  historic  naturalis  unquam  sibi  pro- 
posuerunt.  Atque  in  hoc  plurimum  est,  ut  qui  partes  scribendi 
historiam  naturalem  sibi  posthac  sumpseript  hoc  perpetuo  co- 
gitent  atque  animo  agitent^  se  non  lectoris  delectationi,  non 
utilitati  ipsi  quae  ex  narrationibus  in  prssens  capi  possit,  debere 
inservire ;  sed  conquirere  et  comparare  rerum  copiam  et  varie- 
tatem  quss  veris  axiomatibus  conficiendis  sufficiat.  Hoc  enim 
si  cogitent^  modum  bujusmodi  historic  ipsi  sibi  prasscribeni. 
Finis  enim  regit  modum. 

III. 

Quo  autem  majoris  est  hsec  res  operss  et  laboris^  eo  illam 
minus  onerari  superfluis  consentaneum  est  Tria  itaque  sunt 
de  quibus  homines  sunt  plane  admonendi  ut  in  illis  parce  ad- 
modum  operam  suam  coUocent,  tanquam  iis  quss  massam  opens 
in  immensum  augeant,  virtutem  parum  aut  nihil  promoveant 

Primo  igitur  facessant  antiquitates  et  citationes  aut  suifragia 
authorum ;  etiam  lites  et  controversiae  et  opiniones  discrepantes; 
omnia  denique  philologica.  Neque  enim  citetur  author  nisi  in 
re  dubiae  fidei,  neque  interponatur  controversia  nisi  in  re 
magni  momentL  Quae  vero  ad  omamenta  orationis  et  simili- 
tudines  et  eloquentias  thesaurum  et  bujusmodi  inania  spectant, 
omnino  abjiciantur.  Etiam  quae  recipiuntur  omnia  et  ipsa  pro- 
ponantur  breviter  et  strictim^  ut  nihil  minus  sint  quam  verba. 
Nemo  enim  qui  matcrialia  ad  asdificia  vel  naves  vel  bujusmodi 
aliquas  structural  colligit  et  reponit,  ea  (officinarum  more)  belle 
collocat  et  ostentat  ut  placeant,  sed  in  hoc  tantum  sedulus  est 
ut  proba  et  bona  sint^  et  ut  in  repositorio  spatium  minimum 
occupent.     Atque  ita  prorsus  faciendum  est. 

Secundo^  non  multum  ad  rem  facit  luxuria  ilia  historiarum 
naturalium  in  descriptionibus  et  picturis  specierum  nimierosis, 
atque  earundem  varietate  curiosa.  Hujusmodi  enim  pusillas 
varietates  nihil  aliud  sunt  quam  lusus  quidam  naturae  et  lascivia, 
et  prope  ad  individuorum  naturam  accedunt;  atque  habent 
peragrationem  quandam  in  rebus  ipsis  amoenam  et  jucundam, 
informationem  vero  ad  scientias  tenuem  et  fere  supervacuam. 

Tertio,  missae  plane  faciendae  sunt  omnes  narrationes  super* 
stitiosae  (non  dico  prodigiosae^  ubi  memoria  earam  reperietur 
fida  et  probabilisy  sed  supcrstitiosaB)^  et  experimenta  magiae 
ceremonialis.  Nolumus  enim  philosophiae  infantiam,  cui  historia 
naturalis  primam  praebet  mammam^  fabulis  anilibus  assuescerc. 
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Erit  fortasse  tempus  (postquam  in  inquisilioiiem  natursB  paulo 
aldus  penetratum  sit)  hujosmodi  res  leviter  percurrendi^  ut  si 
quid  in  illis  fsscibus  hasreat  virtutis  naturalis  ea  extrahi  et  in 
usum  condi  possit.  Interim  seponendse  sunt.  Etiain  magiao 
naturalis  experimenta  diligenter  et  cum  severitate  ventilanda. 
sunt  antequam  recipiantur^  prassertim  ilia  quae  ex  yulgaribus 
sympathiis  et  antipathiis,  magna  cum  socordia  et  facilitate  cre- 
dendi  simul  et  fingendi»  derivari  solent. 

Neque  nil  aut  parum  actum  est  in  exoneranda  historia 
naturali  tribus  his  (quas  diximus)  rebus  superfluis^  quas  alias 
Yolumina  impleturas  fuissent  Neque  tamen  hie  finis,  ^que 
enim  requiritur  in  opere  magno  ut  tam  ea  quas  recipiuntur 
succincte  scribantur,  quam  ut  superfiua  abscindantur ;  licet 
nemini  dubium  esse  possit  quin  hujusmodi  castitas  et  brevitas 
delectationem  multo  minorem  tiun  legenti  turn  scribenti  prae- 
bitura  sit.  Yerum  illud  semper  inculcandum  est,  hoc  quod 
paratur  horreum  esse  tantummodo  et  promptuarium  rerum; 
in  quo  non  manendum  aut  habitandum  sit  cum  voluptate,  sed 
eo  descendendum,  prout  res  postulate  cum  aliquid  ad  usum 
sumendum  sit  circa  opus  Interpretis  quod  succedit* 

IV. 

In  historia  quam  requirimus  et  animo  destinamus,  ante 
omnia  yidendum  est  ut  late  pateat  et  facta  sit  ad  mensuram 
universi.  Neque  enim  arctandus  est  mundus  ad  angustias  in- 
tellectus  (quod  adhuc  factum  est),  sed  expandendus  intellectus 
et  laxandus  ad  mimdi  imaginem  recipiendam,  qualis  inyenitur, 
Istud  enim,  respicere  pauca  et  pronunciare  secundum  pauca,  om- 
nia perdidit.  Resumentes  igitur  partititionem  quam  paulo  ante 
fecimus  bistoriae  naturalis  (quod  sit  Generationum,  FrsBter- 
generatioDum,  et  Artium),  Historias  Generationum  constituimus 
partes  quinque.  Sit  prima,  aetheris  et  coelestiunL  Secunda, 
meteororum  et  regionum  (quas  yocant)  aeris ;  tractuum  yide- 
licet  a  luna  usque  ad  superficiem  terne ;  cui  etiam  parti  cometas 
cujuscunque  generis,  tum  sublimiores  tum  humiliores,  utcunque 
se  habeat  rei  yeritas,  ordinis  causa  assignamus.  Tertia,  terras 
et  maris.  Quarta,  elementorum  (quae  yocant)  flammas  siye 
ignis,  aeris,  aquas,  et  terras.  Elementa  autem  eo  sensu  accipi 
yolumus,  ut  intelligantur  non  pro  primordiis  rerum  sed  pro  cor- 
porum  naturalium  massis  majoribus.  Ita  enim  natura  rerum 
distribuitur,  ut  sit  quorundam  corporum  quantitas  siye  ma^sa  in 
luiiyerso  perquam  magna,  quia  scilicet  ad  schematismum  eorum 
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reqiuritur  textura  materi»  facilis  et  obvia ;  qualia  sunt  ea  qua- 
tuor  (qu»  diximus)  corpora ;  at  quorandam  aliorum  corporum 
Bit  quantitas  in  universo  parva  et  parce  suppeditata,  propter 
texturam  materiae  valde  dissimilarem  et  subtilem  et  in  plurimis 
.determinatam  et  organicam;  qualia  sunt  species  rerum  natu- 
ralium,  metalla,  plantar,  animalia.  Qoare  prius  genus  corporum 
Collegia  Majora^  posterius  Collegia  Minora  appellare  consue- 
yimus.  At  CoUegiorum  istorum  Mojorum  est  pars  historise 
quarta^  sub  nomine  elementorum,  ut  diximus.  Neque  vero 
confunditur  pars  quarta  cum  secunda  aut  tertia  in  hoc^  quod  in 
singulis  mentionem  aeris,  aquse,  teme  fecimus.  In  secunda 
enim  et  tertia  recipitur  historia  eomm,  tanquam  mundi  partium 
integralium^  et  quatenus  pertinent  ad  fabricam  et  configura- 
tionem  universi ;  at  in  quarta  continetur  historia  substantise  et 
nature  ipsorum,  qusB  in  singulis  eorum  partibus  similaribus 
viget,  nee  ad  totum  refertur.  Quinta  denique  pars  historise 
Collegia  Minora  sive  Species  continet ;  circa  quas  historia  na- 
turaUs  hactenus  prsocipue  occupata  est 

Historiam  yero  PrsBtergenerationmn  quod  attinet^  jamdudum 
a  nobis  dictum  est  quod  iUa  cum  historia  generationum  commo- 
dissime  conjungi  possit ;  ea  scilicet  quae  sit  prodigiosa  tantum 
et  naturalis.  Nam  superstitiosam  miraculorum  historiam  (cu- 
juscunque  sit  generis)  omnino  relegamus  in  tractatum  pro- 
prium;  neque  ipsum  jam  inde  a  principio  suscipiendum^  sed 
paulo  post^  quando  altius  in  naturae  inquisitionem  penetratum 
fuerit. 

At  Historiam  Artium  et  naturae  ab  homine  yersse  et  immu- 
tatae,  siye  Historiam  Experimentalem^  triplicem  constituimus. 
Aut  enim  deprompta  est  ex  artibus  mechanicis ;  aut  ex  opera- 
tiya  parte  scientiarum  liberaliiun ;  aut  ex  practicis  compluribus 
et  experimentifi  quae  in  artem  propriam  non  coaluerunt^  immo 
quae  quandoque  ex  yulgatissima  experientia  occurrunt  nee  artem 
omnino  desiderant.  Quamobrem  si  ex  his  omnibus  quae  dixi- 
mus, Generationibus,  Praetergenerataonibus,  Artibus  et  Experi- 
mentis,  confecta  fuerit  historia,  nihil  praetermissum  yidetur  per 
quod  sensus  ad  informandum  intellectum  instrui  possit.  Neque 
igitur  amplius  intra  circulos  paryos  (yeluti  incantati)  subsul- 
tabimus,  sed  mundi  pomocria  circuitione  aequabimus. 

V. 

Inter  partes  eas  quas  diximus  historiae,  maximi  usus  est  hi- 
storia artium ;  propterea  quod  ostendat  res  in  motu,  et  magis 
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recta  ducat  ad  praxin.  Quinetiam  tollit  larvam  et  yelum  a 
rebna  naturalibiui,  quse  plemnque  sub  varietate  figurarum  et 
lippareiiti»  extem»  occultantur  aut  obscurantur.  Denique 
Texationes  artis  sunt  certe  tanquam  vincula  et  manicaB  Protei, 
qwe  oltimos  materisB  nixus  et  conatus  produnt.  Corpora  enim 
perdi  aut  aunihilari  nolunt ;  sed  potius  in  varias  formas  se  mu- 
tnnt  Itaque  circa  banc  historiam^  licet  mechanicam  (ut  videri 
pos^t)  et  minus  liberalem^  (missa  arrogantia  et  fastu)  summa 
est  adbibenda  diligentia. 

BursuB^  inter  artes  prseferuntur  e»  qu»  corpora  naturalia  et 
rerum  materialia  exhibent^  alterant,  et  prseparant ;  ut  agricul<- 
tura;  coqninaria;  chymica;  tinctoria;  opificia  vitri,  esmaltoB, 
aacchari,  pulveris  pyrii,  ignium  artificialium,  papyri,  et  hujus- 
OdodL  Jejunioris  autem  sunt  usus  qusa  pnecipue  consistunt  in 
motu  subtili  manuum  et  instrumentorum ;  qualea  sunt*textoria ; 
fabrilis;  arcbitectura ;  opificia  molendinorum,  horologiorum, 
cum  similibus;  licet  et  istis  nullo  modo  negligendsB  sint;  turn 
quia  in  illis  occurrunt  multa  quae  ad  coqporum  naturalium  al- 
terationes  spectant,  turn  quia  accurate  informant  de  motu  lati- 
onis,  quas  res  est  magni  prorsus  ad  plurima  momenti. 

Yerum  in  congerie  universa  istius  Artium  Historie,  illud 
omnino  monendum  est  et  penitos  memorise  mandandum ;  recipi-» 
enda  esse  experimenta  artium  non  solum  ea  qu»  ducunt  ad 
finem  artis,  sed  etiam  quse  ullo  modo  interveniunt.  Exempli 
gratia,  quod  locustw  aut  cancri  cocti,  cum  prius  colorem  luti 
referrent,  rubescant,  nihil  ad  mensam ;  sed  hmo  ipsa  instantia 
tamen  non  mala  est  ad  inquirendam  naturam  rubedinis,  cum 
idem  eyeniat  etiam  in  lateribus  coctis.  Similiter,  quod  cames 
minori  mora  saliantur  by  erne  quam  estate,  non  eo  tantum  8pe« 
ctat  ut  coquus  cibos  bene  et  quantum  sufficit  condiat ;  sed  etdam 
Qistantia  bona  est  ad  indicandam  natuxam  et  impressionem  fii- 
goris*  Qiiamobrem  toto  (quod  aiunt)  coelo  erraverit,  qui  in- 
tentioni  nostrsd  satisfieri  existimaverit  u  artium  experimenta 
colligantur,  hujus  rei  solum  gratia  ut  hoc  modo  artes  ringulsd 
melius  perficiantur.  Licet  enim  et  hoc  non  prorsus  eontemna- 
mus  in  multis,  tamen  ea  plane  est  mens  nostra  ut  omnium 
experimentorum  mechanicorum  rivuli  in  philosophiie  pelagus 
nndequaque  fluant.  Delectus  autem  instantiamm  in  uno- 
quoque  genere  eminentiorum  (quas  maxime  et  diligentissime 
conquirere  oportet  et  quasi  venari)  ex  prnrogatiyis  instantia- 
mm petendus  est. 
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VI. 

Besumendum  etiam  est  hoc  loco  quod  in  aphorismis  99,  119, 
120,  libri  primi  fusius  tractavimus,  hie  vero  prsecepti  more 
breviter  imperare  sufficiat;  hoc  est,  ut  recipiantur  in  hanc  hi- 
storiam,  primo  res  vulgatissiinffi,  quales  qois  supenracuum  pa- 
taret  scripto  inserere,  quia  tarn  familiariter  notae  sunt ;  dein  res 
viles,  illiberales,  turpes  (omnia  enim  munda  mundis,  et  si  lucrum 
ex  lotio  boni  odoris  sit  multo  magis  lumen  et  informatio  ex  re 
qualibet);  etiam  res  leves  et  pueriles  (nee  mirum,  repuera- 
scendum  enim  plane  est) ;  postremo,  res  quas  nimise  cujusdam 
subtilitatis  esse  videntur,  quod  in  se  nuUius  sint  usu&  Neque 
enim  (ut  jam  dictum  est)  qusd  in  hac  historia  proponentur  pro- 
pter se  congesta  sunt;  itaque  neque  dignitatem  eorum  ex  se 
metiri  par  est,  sed  quatenus  ad  alia  transferrl  possint,  et  influant 
in  philosophiam* 

vn. 

niud  insuper  praacipimus,  ut  omnia  in  natoralibus  tarn 
corporibus  quam  virtutibus  (quantimi  fieri  potest)  numerata, 
appensa,  dimensa,  determinata  proponantur.  Opera  enim  me- 
ditamur,  non  speculationes.  Physica  autem  et  mathematica 
bene  commistse  generant  practicam.  Quamobrem  exactas  re- 
stitutiones  et  distantiaft  planetarum,  in  historia  caBlestium ;  temn 
ambitus  et  quantum  occupet  in  superficie  respectu  aquarum,  in 
historia  terraB  et  maris;  quantam  compressionem  aer  patiatur 
absque  forti  antitypia,  in  historia  aeris ;  quantum  in  metallis 
alterum  alteri  prasponderet,  in  historia  metallorum;  et  innu- 
mera  id  genus  perquirenda  et  perscribenda  sunt.  Cum  vero 
exactae  proportiones  haberi  non  possint,  tum  certe  ad  aestima- 
tivas  aut  comparativas  indefinitas  confugiendum  est  Yeluti 
(si  forte  calculis  astronomorum  de  distantiis  diffidimus)  quod 
luna  sit  infra  umbram  terrae ;  quod  Mercurius  sit  supra  lunam ; 
et  hujusmodL  Etiam  cum  medias  proportiones  haberi  non  pos- 
sint, proponantur  extremas:  yeluti,  quod  languidior  magnes 
attollat  ferrum  ad  tale  pondus,  respectu  ponderis  ipsius  lapidis ; 
et  quod  maxime  virtuosus  etiam  ad  rationem  sexagecuplam; 
quod  nos  in  armato  magneto  admodum  parvo  fieri  vi^mus. 
Atque  satis  scimus  istas  instantias  determinatas  non  facile  aut 
saepe  occurrere,  sed  in  ipso  interpretationis  curriculo,  tanquam 
auxiliares,  (quando  res  maxime  postulat)  debere  exquiri.  Ye- 
runtamen  si  forte  occurrant,  mode  non  progressum  conficiendae 
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naturalis  historiaD  mmis  remorentur^  etiam  in  ipsam  eas  inserere 
oportet 

VIII. 

Fidem  yero  eomm  qu»  in  historia  sunt  recipienda  quod 
attinet;  necesse  est  ut  ilia  sint  aut  fidei  certae,  aut  fidei  dubite^ 
aut  fidei  damnatJB.  Atque  prius  genus  simpliciter  est  propo- 
nendum.  Secundum  cum  nota;  viz.  per  verbum  traditur,  aut 
referunt,  aut  audivi  ex  jfide-^igjio,  et  hujusmodi.  Nam  argu* 
menta  fidei  in  alterutram  partem  nimis  operosum  foret  adscri- 
bere,  et  proculdubio  scribentem  nimis  remorabitur.  Neque 
multum  etiam  refert  ad  id  quod  agitur ;  quoniam  (ut  in  aphorismo 
118.  lib.  1.  dizimus)  falsitatem  experimentorum^  nisi  ea  ubique 
scateant,  Veritas  axiomatum  paulo  post  conyincet  Attamen  si 
instantia  fiierit  nobilior^  aut  usu  ipso  aut  quia  alia  multa  ex 
ilia  pendere  possint,  tum  certe  nominandus  est  author ;  neque 
id  nude  tantum^  sed  cum  mentione  aliqua,  utrum  ille  ex  re- 
latione aut  exscriptione  (qualiasunt  fere  qusBscribit  C.  Flinius) 
aut  potius  ex  scientia  propria  ilia  affirmaverit;  atque  etiam 
utrum  fuerit  res  sui  temporis  an  yetustior ;  insuper^  utrum  ftit 
tale  quippiam  cujus  necesse  foret  ut  multi  essent  testes  si  verum 
foret;  denique,  utrum  author  ille  fuerit  Vaniloquus  et  levis  an 
sobrius  et  severus;  et  similia^  quse  faciunt  ad  pondus  fideL 
Postremo  res  damnatss  fidei  et  tamen  jactatas  et  celebratas^ 
quales,  partim  neglectu  partim  propter  usum  similitudinum, 
per  multa  jam  sascula  invaluerunt,  (veluti  quod  adamas  liget 
magnetem,  allium  enenret^  electrum  omnia  trahat  praBter  oej- 
mimi^  et  alia  multa  hujusmodi,)  oportebit  non  silentio  rejicere, 
sed  verbis  expressis  proscribere^  ne  ilia  amplius  ^ientiis  molesta 
sint. 

Pr»terea  non  abs  re  fuerit,  si  forte  origo  vanitatis  aut  ere- 
dulitatis  alicujus  occurrat,  illam  notare;  veluti  quod  herbsB 
salyrio  attributa  sit  vis  ad  excitandam  venerem,  quia  radix 
scilicet  in  figuram  testieulorum  efibrmata  sit ;  cum  revera  hoc 
fiat  quia  adnascitur  annis  singulis  nova  radix  bulbosa,  adhaerente 
radice  anni  prioris ;  unde  didymi  illi.  Manifestum  autem  hoc 
est,  quod  nova  radix  semper  inveniatur  solida  et  succulenta, 
vetuB  emarcida  et  spongiosa.  Quare  nil  minim  si  altera  mer- 
gatur  in  aqua,  altera  natet ;  quod  tamen  pro  re  mira  habetur, 
et  reliquis  ejus  herbas  virtutibus  authoritatem  addidit 

IX. 

Supersunt  additamenta  quaedam  historian  naturalis  utilia, 

VOL.  I.  D  D 
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qaieque '  eam  magis  commode  inflectere  et  aptare  possmt  ad 
opus  Interpretifl  quod  succedit.     Ilia  quinque  sunt. 

Primum,  quasstiones  (non  cansarum  dico  sed  facti)  adjiciendae 
sunt,  ut  inquisitionem  ulteriorem  provocent  et  sollicitent ;  ut 
in  historia  temc  et  maris,  utrum  Mare  Caspium  fluat  et  refluat, 
et  quali  horarum  spatio ;  utrum  sit  aliqua  continens  Australis, 
an  potius  insulse ;  et  similia. 

Secundo,  in  experimento  aliquo  novo  et  subtiliore  addendus 
est  modus  ipse  experimenti  qui  adhibitus  est ;  ut  liberum  sit 
hominum  judicium,  utrum  informatio  per  experimentum  illud 
sit  fidum  aut  faUax,  atque  etiam  eJEcitetur  hominum  industria 
ad  ezquirendos  modos  (si  fieri  possit)  magis  accuratos. 

Tertio,  si  quid  subsit  in  aliqua  narratione  dubii  vel  scrupuli, 
id  supprimi  aut  reticeri  omnino  nolumus;  sed  plane  et  per* 
spicue  ascribi,  notse  aut  moniti  loco.  Cupimus  enim  historiam 
primam,  veluti  facto  sacramento  de  yeritate  ejus  in  singulis,  re- 
ligiosissime  conscribi ;  cum  sit  volumen  openim  Dei,  et  (quan- 
tum inter  majestatem  divinorum  et  humilitatem  terrenorum 
collationem  facere  liceat)  tanquam  scriptura  altera. 

Quarto,  non  abs  re  fuerit  observationes  quandoque  aspergere 
(id  quod  C.  Plinius  fecit);  veluti  in  historia  terrse  et  maris, 
quod  terrarum  figura  (quatenus  adhuc  cognita  est)  respectu 
marium  sit  ad  austrum  angusta  et  veluti  acuminata,  ad  septen- 
triones  lata  et  ampla;  marium  contra;  et  quod  oceani  magni 
intersecent  terras  alveis  exporrectis  inter  austrum  et  septentri* 
ones,  non  inter  orientem  et  occidentem ;  nisi  forte  in  extremis 
regionibus  polaribus.  Etiam  canones  (qui  nil  aliud  sunt  quam 
observationes  generales  et  catholics)  optime  ascribuntur ;  vel- 
uti in  historia  ccelestium,  quod  Venus  nunquam  distet  a  sole 
plus  partibus  46,  Mercurius  23;  et  quod  planetaa  qui  supra 
Bolem  locantur  tardisslme  moveant,  cum  longissime  a  terra  ab- 
sint;  pianette  infra  solem  celerrime.  Aliud  insuper  observa-*' 
tionis  genus  adhibendum,  quod  nondum  in  usum  venit,  licet  sit 
hand  exigui  momenti.  Illud  tale  est :  nempe,  ut  subjungantur 
us  qu8B  sunt,  ea  qu»  non  sunt.  Veluti  in  historia  ooelestium, 
quod  non  inveniatur  stella  oblonga  vel  triangularis ;  sed  quod 
omnis  stella  sit  globosa ;  vel  globosa  dmpliciter,  ut  luna,  vel 
ad.aspectum  angulata  sed  in  medio  globosa,  ut  reliquas  stellee; 
vel  ad  aspectum  comata  et  in  medio  globosa,  ut  sol ;  aut  quod 
stellad  nuUo  prorsus  spargantur  ordine  ;  ut  non  inveniatur  vel 
quincunx  vel  quadrangulum,  nee  alia  figura  perfecta  (utcunque 
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imponantiir  nomina  deltas,  coronse,  crucis,  quadrigarum,  etc.); 
vix  etiam  linea  recta,  nisi  forte  in  cingulo  et  pugione  Ononis.  . 
Quinto,  juvabit  fortasse  nonnihil  quaerentem,  quod  credentem 
prorsus  pervertat  et  perdat :  viz.  ut  opiniones  qus  nunc  re- 
ceptflB  Bunt^  cum  eanim  varietate  et  sectis,  brevi  verborum 
complezu  et  tanquam  in  transitu  recenseantur ;  ut  intellectum 
vellicent^  et  nihil  amplius. 

X. 

Atque  hsBC  sufficient,  quatenus  ad  prascepta  generalia ;  quae 
si  diligenter  observentur,  et  finem  recta  petet  hoc  opus  historiae, 
nee  excrescet  supra  modum.  Quod  si  etiam  prout  circumscri- 
bitur  et  limitatur  yastum  opus  alicui  pusillanimo  videri  possit, 
is  in  bibliothecas  oculos  conrertat ;  et  inter  alia,  corpora  juris 
civilis  aut  juris  canonici  ex  una  parte  spectet,  et  commentarios 
doctorum  et  jurisconsultorum  ex  altera ;  et  videat  quid  intersit 
quoad  molem  et  yolumina.  Nobis  enim  (qui,  tanquam  scribal 
fideles,  leges  ipsas  naturae  et  nil  aliud  excipimus  et  conscribimus) 
brevitas  competit,  et  fere  ab  ipsis  rebus  imponitur.  Opinionum 
autem  et  placitorum  et  specubtionum  non  est  numerus  neque 
finis. 

Quod  yero  in  Distributione  Operis  nostri  mentionem  fecimus 
Cardinalium  Virtutum  in  natura,  et  quod  etiam  harum  historia, 
antequam  ad  opus  Interpretationis  yentum  fuerit,  perscribenda 
esset ;  hujus  rei  minime  obliti  sumus,  sed  eam  nobis  ipsis  re- 
senrayimus;  cum  de  aliorum  industria  in  hac  re,  priusquam 
homines  cum  natura  paulo  arctius  consuescere  incoeperint,  pro- 
lixe  spondere  non  audeamus.  Nunc  itaque  ad  delineationem 
Historiarum  Particularium  yeniendum. 

Verum,  prout  nunc  negotiis  distringimur,  non  ulterius  sup- 
petit  otium  quam  ut  Catalogum  tantum  Historiarum  Particu- 
larium secundimi  capita  subjungamus.  Enimyero  cum  primum 
hmc  rei  yacare  possimus,  consilium  est  in  singulis  yeluti  inter* 
rogando  doeere,  qualia  sint  circa  unamquamque  historiarum 
illarum  potissimmn  inquirenda  et  conscribenda,  tanquam  ea 
quae  ad  finem  nostrum  faciunt,  instar  Topicarum  quorundam 
particularium ;  yel  potius  ut  (sumpto  exemplo  a  causis  ciyilibus) 
in  hac  Vindicatione  Mcugna  siye  Processus  a  fayore  et  provi- 
dentia  diyina  concesso  et  institute  (per  quern  genus  humanum 
jus  suum  in  naturam  recuperare  contendit),  naturam  ipsam  et 
artes  super  articulos  examinemus. 


CATAL0GU8 
HISTORIARUM   PARTICULARIUM, 

SfiCUHDUM  CAPITA. 


1..  H18TOBIA  Coelestium ;  eive  Astronomica^ 

2.  Historia  Configuratioms  Coeli  et  partium  ejus  versus  Terrain 

et  partes  ejus :  sive  Cosmographica. 

3.  Historia  Cometarunu 

4.  Historia  Meteororum  Ignitorum. 

5*  Historia  Fulgurum^  Fulminum^  Tonitruuin^  et  Comsca- 
tionuHL 

6.  Historia  Ventorumj  et  Flatuum  Bepentinorum^  et  Undu^ 

lationum  Aeris» 

7.  Historia  IridunL. 

8*  Historia  Nubium,  prout  supeme  conspiciuntur. 

9.  Historia  Expansionis  Ccerule®^  Crepusculi,  plurium  Solium, 
plurium  Limarum^  Halonunij  Colorum  variorum  Solis 
et  Lunse ;  atque  omnis  varietatis  Ccelestium  ad  aspectum, 
quae  fit  ratione  mediL 

10.  Historia  Pluviarum  Ordinariarum,  Procellosarum,  et  Pro- 

digiosarum;    eiiam  Cataractarum  (quas  vocant)  Cosli; 
et  similium. 

11.  Historia  Grandinis^  Nivis,  Grelu^  PruinsB^  Nebulae^  Boris^ 

et  similium. 

12.  Historia  omnium  aliorum  Cadentium  sive  Descendentima 

ez  alto>  et  supeme  generatorum. 

13.  Historia   Sonitumn  in  alto  (si  modo  sint  aliqui)  prseter 

TonitrusL 

14.  Historia  Aeris  in  Toto^  sive  in  Configuratione  MundL 
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15.  Historia  Tempestatum  sive  Temperamentorum  Anni,  tarn 

secundum  variationes  Regionum^  quam  secundum  acci- 
dentia Temporum  et  periodos  Annorum;  DUuviorumj 
Fervorum^  Siccitatum,  et  similium. 

16.  Historia  Terras  et  Maris;  Figur®  et  Ambitus  ipsorum  et 

Configurationls  ipsorum  inter  se^  atque  Exporrectionis 
ipsorum  in  latum  aut  angustum;  Insularum  TerrsB  in 
Mari^  Sinuum  Maris,  et  Lacuum  salsorum  in  Terra, 
Isthmorum,  Promontoriorunu 

17.  Historia  Motuum  (si  qui  sint)  globi  Terr»  et  Maris;  et 

ex  quibus  Experimentis  illi  coUigi  possint. 

18.  Historia  Motuum  majorum  et  Perturbationum  in  Terra  et 

Mari ;  nempe  Terrse  Motuum  et  Tremorum  et  Hiatuum, 
Insularum  de  novo  enascentium,  Insularum  fluctuan- 
tium,  Abruptionum  Terrarum  per  ingressum  Maris,  Inva^ 
sionum  et  lUuvionum,  et  contra  Desertionum  Maris; 
Eruptionum  Ignium  e  Terra,  Eruptionum  snbiianea- 
rum  Aquarum  e  Terra,  et  similium. 

19.  Historia  Geographica  Naturalis,  Montium,  Yallium,  Sjl- 

varum,  Planitierum,  Arenarum,  Paludum,  Lacuum, 
Fluviorum,  Torrentium,  Fontium,  et  omnis  diversitatis 
scaturiginis  ipsorum,  et  similium ;  missis  Gentibus,  Pro- 
vinciis,  Urbibus,  et  hujusmodi  Civilibus. 

20.  Historia    Fluxuum  et    Befluxuum    Maris,    Euriporum, 

Undulationum  et  Motuum  Maris  aliorunu 

21.  Historia  cseterorum  Accidentium  Maris;  Salsuginis  ejus, 

Colorum  diversorum,  Profunditatis :  et  Bupium,  Mon- 
tiimi,  et  Yallium  submarinorum,  et  similium. 

Sequuntur  Historic^  Massarum  Majorum* 

22.  Historia  Flammae,  et  Ignitorum. 

23.  Historia  Aeris,  in  Substantia,  non  in  Configuratione. 

24.  Historia  Aquas,  in  Substantia,  non  in  Configuratione. 

25.  Historia  Terras  et  diversitatis  ejus,  in  Substantia,  non  in 

Configuratione. 

Sequuntur  Historic^  Specierum, 

26.  Historia  Metallorum  perfectorum,  Auri,  Argenti ;   et  Mi* 

nerarum,  Yenarum,  Marcasitarum  eorundem:  Operaria 
quoque  in  Mineris  ipsorum. 

27.  Historia  Argenti  Yivi. 

28.  Historia  Fossilium ;  veluti  Vitnoli,  et  Sulphuris,  etc. 
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29.  Historia  Gemmanim ;  yeluti  Adamantis,  Bubini,  etc. 

30.  Historia  Lapidum ;  ut  Marmoris,  Lapidis  Lydii,  Silicis^ 

etc 
81.  Historia  Magnetis. 

32.  Historia  Corporum  Miscellaneorum^  quad  nee  sunt  Fossilia 

prorsusj  nee  Yegetabilia;  ut  Saliunij  Suecini,  Ambne- 
grise®,  etc. 

33.  Historia  Chymiea  circa  Metalla  et  Mineralia. 

34.  Historia  Plantarum,  Arbonun,  Fruticum,  Herbarum:  et 

Partium  eorum,  Badicum,  Caulium,  Ligni^  Foliorum^ 
Florum^  Fructuum^  Seminum,  Lachrymarum,  etc. 

35.  Historia  ChTmica  circa  Yegetabilia. 

36.  Historia  Piscimn^  et  Parlium  ac  Generationis  ipsorum. 

37.  Historia  Yolatilium,  et  Partium  ac  Generationis  ipsorum* 

38.  Historia  Quadrupedum,  et  Partium  ac  Generationis  ipso- 

rum. 

39.  Historia  Serpentum,  Yermium,  Muscarum^  et  caeterorum 

Insectorum ;  et  Partium  ac  Generationis  ipsorum. 

40.  Historia  Chymiea  circa  ea  quad  sumimtur  ab  Animalibus. 

Sequuntur  HistoritB  Hominis. 

41.  Historia  Figure   et  Membrorum    extemorum   Hominis, 

Statural,  Compagis,  Yultus>  et  Lineamentorum ;  eorum* 
que  varietatis  secundum  Gentes  et  Climata^  aut  alias 
minores  differentiae. 

42.  Historia  Pbysiognomica  super  ipsa. 

43.  Historia  Anatomica^  sive  Membrorum  intemorum  hominis ; 

et  varietatis  ipsorum^  quatenus  invenitur  in  ipsa  naturali 
compage  et  structura,  et  non  tantum  quoad  morbos  et 
accidentia  praBtematuralia. 

44.  Historia  partium  similarium  Hominis ;  ut  Carnis^  Ossium, 

Membranarum^  etc. 

45.  Historia  Humorum  in  Homine;  Sanguinis^  BiUs,  Sper- 

matis,  etc 

46.  Historia    Excrementorum ;    Sputi,  Urinarum,    Sudorum, 

Sedimentorum,  Capillorum^  Pilorum^  Bediviarum^  Un- 
guium^ et  similium. 

47.  Historia  Facultatum;  Attractionis>  Digestionis^  Betentio- 

nis,  Expulsionis^  Sanguificationis,  Assimilationis  alimen- 
torum  in  membra,  Yersionis  Sanguinis  et  Floris  ejus 
in  Spiritum,  etc. 
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48.  Hiatoria  Motuum  Nataraliiim    et  InTolnntariortim ;    ot 

Motus  Cordis^  Motus  Pulsumn^  Stemntatioius,  Motos 
Pnlmonum,  Motus  Erectionis  Vii^n,  etc 

49.  Historia  Motuum  mixtorum  ex  uatnralibus  et  volnntariifl ; 

yeluti  BespiratioiuB,  Tussb,  Urinaftionis^  Sedb,  etc 

50.  Historia  Motuum  Yoluntariorum ;  ut  Instrumentorum  ad 

Toces  articulatas ;  ut  Motuum  Oculorum,  Lingua,  Fau- 
cium,  Manuum,  Digltorum ;  Deglutitionia,  etc 

51.  Historia  Somni  et  Insomniorum. 

52.  Historia  diversonun  Habituum  CJorporis ;  Pinguis,  Maci- 

lend;  Complexionum  (quas  vocant),  etc 

53.  Historia  Greneratioms  Hominum. 

54.  Historia  Conceptionis,  Yivificationis^  (^estationis  in  Ute- 

ro.  Partus,  etc 

55.  Historia  Alimentationis  Hominis,  atque  omnis  Edulii  et 

Potabilis,  atque  omnis  Disetae ;  et  Yarietatis  ipsorum  se- 
cundum gentes  aut  minores  differentias. 

56.  Historia  Augmentationis .  -et  Incrementi  Corporis  in  toto 

et  partibus  ipsius. 

57.  Historia  Decursus  ^tatis ;  Iniantisd,  Pueritiss,  Juventutis, 

SenectutiS}  Longsvitatis^  Brevitatis  Yit»^ .  et  similitun^ 
secundum  gentes  et  minores  differentias. 

58.  Historia  Yit»  et  Mortis. 

59.  Historia  Medicinalis    Morborum^   et    Symptomatum    et 

Signorum  eorundem. 

60.  Historia  Medicinalis    Cune  et   Bemediorum  et  Libera- 

tionum  a  Morbis. 

61.  Historia  Medicinalis  eorum  qu»  conseryant  Corpus  et 

Sanitatem. 

62.  Historia  Medicinalis  eorum  quso  pertinent  ad  Formam  et 

Decus  Corporis,  etc 

63.  Historia  Medicinalis  eorum  quse  corpus  alterant,  et  per- 

tinent ad  Regimen  Alterativum. 

64.  Historia  Pharmaco-polaris. 

65.  Historia  Chirurgic& 

66.  Historia  Chymica  circa  Medicinas. 

67.  Historia  Yisus  et  Yisibilium,  sive  Optica. 

68.  Historia  Pictune,  Sculptoria,  Plastica,  etc 

69.  Historia  Auditus  et  Sonorum. 

70.  Historia  Musica. 
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71.  Historia  01£ftctu8^  et  Odorum. 

72.  Historia  Gustus^  et  Saporum. 

73.  Historia  Tactus^  et  ejus  Objectorum.  ;' 

74.  Historia  Veneris,  ut  speciei  Tactus. 

75.  Historia  Dolorum  corporeorum,  ut  speciei  Tactus. 

76.  Historia  Voluptatis  et  Doloris  in  genere. 

77.  Historia  Affectuum ;  ut  Ir»,  Amoris,  Yerecundiffi,  etc. 

78.  Historia  Facultatum  Intellectualium;  Cogitativae,  Phan- 

tasiae,  Discuisus,  Memori»,  etc 

.  79.  Historia  Divinationum  Naturalium. 

.  80.  Historia  Dignotionum,  sive  Diacrisium  occultarum  Natu- 
ralium. 

81.  Historia   Coquinaria,   et  artium  subseryientium,  vehtti 

Macellaria,  Aviaria,  eta 

82.  Historia  Pistoria  et  Panificiorum,  et  artium  subseryien* 

tium,  ut  Molendinaria,  etc 

83.  Historia  Yinaria. 

84.  Historia  Cellaria,  et  diversorum  generum  Potus. 

85.  Historia  BeUariorum  et  Confecturarum. 

86.  Historia  Mellis. 

87.  Historia  SaccharL 

88.  Historia  Lacticiniorum. 

89.  Historia  Balneatoria,  et  Unguentaria. 

90.  Historia  Miscellanea  circa  curam  corporis;   Tonsorum, 

Odorariorum,  etc 

91.  Historia  Auri-fabrilis,  et  artium  subservientium. 

92.  Historia  Lanificiorum,  et  artium  subseryientlum. 

93.  Historia  Opificiorum  e  Serico  et  Bombyce^  et  artium  sub- 

servienlium. 

94.  Historia  Opificiorum  ex  Lino,  Cannabio,  Gossipio,  Setis, 

et  aliis  Filaceis ;  et  artium  subservientium. 

95.  Historia  Plumifidorum. 

96.  Historia  Textoria,  et  artium  subservientium. 

97.  Historia  Tinctoria. 

98.  Historia  Coriaria,  Alutaria,  et  artium  subservientium. 

99.  Historia  Culcitraria  et  Plumaria. 

100.  Historia  Ferri-Fabrilis. 

101.  Historia  Latomie  sive  Lapicidarum. 

102.  Historia  Lateraria,  et  Tegularia. 

103.  Historia  Figularis. 
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104.  Historia  Csmentaria,  et  Crustaria. 

105.  Historia  Ligni-Fabrilis. 

106.  Historia  Plumb^uria. 

107.  Historia  Yitri  et  omnium  Vitreomm  et  Yitriaria. 

108.  Historia  Architecture  i&  geuere. 

109.  Historia  Plaustraria,  Bhedaria,  Lecticaria,  etc 

110.  Historia  Typographical  Libraria,  Scriptoria,  Sigillatoria ; 

Atramenti,  Calami,  Papyri,  Membraun,  etc 

111.  Historia  Cer». 

112.  Historia  Yiminaria. 

113.  Historia  Storearia,  et  Opificiorom  ex  Stramine,  Scirpis^ 

et  similibus. 

114.  Historia  Lotricaria,  Scoparia,  etc 

115.  Historia  AgricultursB,  Pascuariie,  Cultus  Sylvarum,  etc 

116.  Historia  Hortulana. 

117.  Historia  Piscatoria. 

118.  Historia  Yenationis  et  AucupiL 

119.  Historia  Rei  Bellicse,  et  artium  subservientium ;  ut  Ar- 

mamentaria,  Arcuaria,  Sagittaria,  Sclopetaria,  Tormen- 
taria,  Balistaria,  Machinaria^  etc 

120.  Historia  Rei  Nautic®,  et  Practicamm  et  artium  subser- 

yientium. 

121.  Historia  Athletica,    et    omnis    generis    Exerdtationum 

Hominis. 

122.  Historia  Rei  Equestris. 

123.  Historia  Ludorum  omnis  generis. 

124.  Historia  Prsestigiatorum  et  Circulatorum. 

125.  Historia    Miscellanea    diversamm    Materiamm    Artifi- 

cialium ;  ut  Esmalts,  PorcellansB,  complurium  Caemen- 
torum,  etc 

126.  Historia  Salium. 

127.  Historia  Miscellanea  diversamm  Machinarum,  et  Mo- 

tuum. 

128.  Historia  Miscellanea  Experimentorum  Yulgarhmi,  quao 
'     non  coaluerunt  in  Artem. 

Etiam  Mathematicarum  purarum  HutoruB  eonscribendiB  suni, 
licet  sint  potiui  observatianes  guam  experimental 

129.  Historia  naturarum  -et  potestatum  Numerorum. 

130.  Historia  naturarum  et  potestatum  Figurarum. 
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Non  aba  re  fuerit  admonere  quod^  cum  necesse  sit  multa  ex 

ezperimentis  sub  duobus  titiiliB  vel  pluribus  cadere  (veluti 

Historia  Plantarum^  et  Historia  Artui  Hortulanie  multa  babe- 

bunt  fere  communia)^  commodior  sit  Inquisitio  per  Artes,  Dis- 

positio  vero  per  Corpora.    Parum  enim  nobis  cur»  est  de 

artibus  ipsia  mechanicis,  sed  tantum  de  iis  qu» 

afferunt  ad  instruendam  Philosophiam* 

Yerum  hsdc  e  re  nata 

melius  regentur. 


FINIS- 


AUGMENTIS    SCIENTIARUM. 
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PREPACE. 


In  a  letter  dated  June  30^  1622,  Bacon  speaks  of  the  De 
Aufftnentis  Scientiarum  as  a  work  already  in  the  hands  of  trans- 
lators, and  likely  to  be  finished  by  the  end  of  the  summer. 
'^  Librum  meimi  de  progressu  Scientiarum  traducendum  com- 
misi.  lUa  translation  volente  Deo,  sub  finem  lestatis  perfi- 
cietur."*  Therefore,  though  it  was  not  published  till  the 
autumn  of  1623,  it  may  be  considered  as  coming,  in  order  of 
composition,  next  among  tiie  Philosophical  works  to  tiie  Novum 
Organum  and  Parasceve. 

It  was  intended  to  serve  for  the  first  part  of  the  Instauratio 
Magna,  according  to  the  plan  laid  out  in  the  DUtributio  Operis, 
— the  part  which  is  there  entitied  Partitiones  Sdentiarurriy 
and  described  as  exhibiting  a  complete  survey  of  the  world  of 
human  knowledge  as  it  then  was,  —  ^^  Sciential  ejus  sive  do- 
ctrinse  in  cujus  possessione  humanum  genus  hactenus  versatur 
summam  sive  descriptionem  universalem."  The  relation  which 
it  bears  to  the  rest  of  the  work  is  best  explained  in  the  dedica^ 
tory  letter  prefixed  to  the  Dialogue  of  a  Holy  War.  **  And 
again,  for  that  my  book  of  Advancement  of  Learning  may  be 
some  preparative  or  key  for  the  better  opening  of  the  Instaura- 
tion,  because  it  exhibits  a  mixture  of  new  conceits  and  old, 
whereas  tiie  Instauration  gives  tiie  new  unmixed,  otherwise 
than  with  some  aspersion  of  the  old  for  taste's  sake,  I  have 
thought  good  to  procure  a  translation  of  tiiat  book  into  the 
general  language,  not  without  great  and  ample  additions  and 
enrichment  tiiereof,  especially  in  the  second  book,  which  han- 
dleth  tiie  partition  of  sciences ;  in  such  sort  as  I  hold  it^  may 

'  Letter  to  Fatber  Bedempt  BaransaD. 

'  That  is,  the  second  book ;  as  appears  more  clearly  flrom  the  Latin  version  of  this 
letter,  which  was  written  later.  **  Idque  ita  cumulate  praestiti  ut  judicem  librvm  ilium 
jam  in  pbtru  dimsum,  pro  prim&  Instaamtionis  parte  habert  posse,  quam  ParHttonum 
Scientiarum  nomine  antea  insignivi.'* 
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serve  in  lieu  of  the  first  part  of  the  Instauration^  and  acquit  my . 
promise  in  that  part** 

But  why,  when  Bacon  determined  to  fit  this  work  for  that 
part,  did  he  not  give  it  the  proper  title  ?  Curious  as  he  always 
was  in  the  choice  of  names,  why  not  call  it  "Partitiones  Scien- 
tiarum,"  which  describes  the  proper  business  of  the  first  part  of 
the  Instauratio,  instead  of  ^^  De  dignitate  et  augmentis  Scien- 
tiarum,"  which  passes  it  by  ? 

The  answer,  I  think,  is  that  he  felt  it  would  be  inappropriate. 
The  form  in  which  the  De  AngmeniU  was  cast  retained  so 
strong  an  impress  of  the  original  design  out  of  which  it  grew^ 

—  a  design  truly  and  exactly  described  in  the  title,  and  having 
no  immediate  reference  to  the  ultimate  plan  of  the  Instauratio, 

—  that  another  title  referring  to  another  design  would  have 
been  manifestly  unfit.  When  he  wrote  the  Advancement  of 
Learning,  he  was  already  engaged  upon  a  work  concerning  the 
Interpretation  of  Nature,  which  (to  judge-  from  the  fragments 
and  sketches  that  remain)  was  meant  to  begin  at  once  where  the 
Novum  Organum  begins,  without  any  preliminary  review  of  the 
existing  condition  of  knowledge ;  a  work  corresponding  to  that 
which  in  the  foregoing  extract  he  calls  *^  the  Instauration,"  as 
distinguished  from  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  which  was  to 
serve  as  ^^  a  preparative  or  key "  to  it ;  and  the  writing  of  a 
book  which  should  exhibit  a  complete  and  particular  survey  of 
the  state  of  knowledge  then  extant  in  the  world  was,  I  suspect, 
a  by-thought  suggested  by  a  particular  accident. 

However  Bacon  may  have  underrated  the  difficulties  of  the 
reform  which  he  proposed,  he  was  well  aware  that  it  could 
not  be  carried  into  efiect  by  a  private  man.  A  private  man 
might  suggest  the  course,  and  produce  a  specimtea;  but  tiie 
execution  of  the  work  on  a  scale  of  adequate  magnitude  re- 
quired the  means  and  influence  of  a  King  or  a  Pope.  Now  it 
happened,  by  a  very  singular  accident,  tiiat  while  he  was  engaged 
in  considering  and  maturing  his  plan  there  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Bngland  a  man  whose  tastes  and  previous  training 
qualified  him  more  than  most  otiier  men  to  take  an  earnest, 
active,  and  intelligent  interest  in  it.  James  the  First  was  a 
man  of  peace  by  principle  and  inclination,  of  solid,  various,  and 
extensive  learning,  and  of  great  intellectual  activity.  It  is 
difficult  even  now  to  say  why  he  might  not  have  proved,  in  tiie 
province  of  letters,  a  great  governor.     At  that  time,  when  his 
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fauItB  were  not  yet  known^  he  must  have  appeared  like  the  very 
man  for  such  an  office.  To  Bacon  it  would  naturally  seem  an 
object  of  the  first  importance  to  engage  him^  if  possible^  as  a 
patron  of  the  new  philosophy ;  and^  as  men's  minds  are  most 
impressible  in  times  of  transition^  he  would  wish  to  lose  no 
time  in  attempting  to  give  his  ambition  a  turn  in  that  di- 
rection, while  his  fortune  was  fresh,  his  course  unsettled,  his 
imagination  excited  and  open  to  great  ideas.  For  this  pur- 
pose, however,  the  work  on  the  Interpretation  of  Nature  was 
not  forward  enough  to  be  available,  nor  very  fit  perhaps  in 
itself,  had  it  been  more  forward  than  it  was.  The  idea  was 
too  new,  the  scheme  too  vast,  the  end  too  remote,  to  engage 
the  serious  attention  of  a  king  nearly  forty  years  old,  who  had 
been  bred  in  the  ancient  learning  and  attained  a  proficiency  in  it 
of  which  he  was  proud.  *^  Restat  unica  salus  ac  sanitas  ut  opus 
mentis  universum  de  integro  resumatur"  was  an  avowal  which 
might  well  startle  him.  Not  so  a  work  representing  the  state  of 
human  science  as  it  was,  and  the  means  of  perfecting  and  ex- 
tending it  in  many  new  directions.  This  lay  in  James's  own  pro- 
vince; of  the  review  of  what  had  been  already  done  few  men  of 
his  time  were  better  qualified  to  judge ;  few  perhaps  were  more 
likely  to  be  attracted  and  excited  by  the  prospect  of  doing 
more.  Now  Bacon's  own  travels  in  search  of  the  light  he  had 
been  looking  for  had  carried  him  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  intellectual  globe ;  and  he  was  therefore  well  qualified  to 
report  upon  the  condition  of  it, — to  declare  how  far  and  in 
what  directions  the  dominion  of  knowledge  had  been  already 
advanced,  what  regions  were  still  unexplored  and  unsubdued, 
and  what  measures  might  best  be  taken  to  bring  them  into 
subjection.  Such  a  Representation  was  likely  enough  to  make 
an  impression  on  a  mind  constituted  and  trained  like  that  of 
James  the  First.  Possibly  it  might  even  rouse  him  to  take  up 
the  extension  of  knowledge  as  a  royal  business;  in  which  case 
the  new  philosophy  would  have  started  with  advantages  not 
otherwise  to  be  hoped  for. 

This  work  therefore  Bacon  seems  to  have  set  about  at 
once.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  book  of  the 
Advancement  of  Learning,  which  treats  of  the  excellence  and 
dignity  of  knowledge  as  a  pursuit  for  kings  and  statesmen,  was 
written  in  1603,  immediately  after  James's  accession ;  and  the 
second,  which  treats  of  the  deficiencies  remaining  and  the  sup- 
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plies  required^  in  1605  ;  the  intervening  year  of  1604  having 
been  too  much  occupied  with  civil  business  to  allow  much 
leisure  for  the  prosecution  of  a  work  of  that  kind  It  was  im- 
portant to  push  it  forward  as  fiist  as  possible,  even  at  the  expense 
of  completeness :  for  the  very  object  for  which  I  suppose  it  to 
have  been  undertaken, —  that  of  making  an  impression  on  the 
king's  mind  while  it  was  in  the  best  state  to  receive  impresdons, 
—  would  have  been  lost  by  delay;  and  accordingly  in  the 
autumn  of  1605  appeared  ^^the  Twoo  Bookes  of  Francis  Bacon, 
of  the  proficience  and  advancement  of  Learning,  divine  and 
humane ;"  with  many  marks  of  haste  in  form  and  composition, 
and  even  in  substance  not  altogether  adequate  to  the  argument 
in  hand,  but  nevertheless  well  enough  adapted  for  its  imme- 
diate purpose,  if  I  have  rightly  conjectured  what  that  purpose 
was. 

If  this  be  the  true  history  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning, 
the  rest  follows  naturally.  The  stroke,  though  well  aimed, 
was  not  successfuL  The  book  may  have  raised  James's  opinion 
of  Bacon,  but  it  did  not  inspire  him  with  any  zeal  for  the 
Great  Instauration.  There  it  was,  however;  and  it  contained 
such  a  quantity  of  the  best  fruits  of  Bacon's  mind  and  so  many 
new  views  bearing  on  the  great  reform  which  he  meditated, 
that  it  seemed  a  pity  not  to  find  a  place  for  it  in  the  great 
work.  This  was  easily  done  by  enlarging  the  original  design 
so  as  to  include  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  existing  state  of 
knowledge ;  in  which  case  the  substance  of  the  second  book  of 
the  Advancement  might  do  duty  as  the  first  part  of  the  Instau- 
ratio  Magna.  If  we  knew  when  the  fragment  entitled  PcartU 
Instaurcttionis  Stcundcs  Delineatio  was  written,  we  might  almost 
fix  the  time  at  which  this  enlargement  of  the  original  design 
was  resolved  upon.  Fcmt  in  that  fragment  Bacon  proposes  to 
distribute  the  whole  subject  of  the  Interpretation  of  Nature 
through  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  parts  of  the 
work,  exactly  as  in  the  Digtributio  Opens ;  a  jdace  being  re* 
served  for  a  first  part,  though  the  nature  of  its  contents  is  not 
specified.  And  from  the  DtscripHo  Globi  IntellecttiaUs^  which 
was  written  in  1612  and  appears,  as  I  have  elsewhere  remarked, 
to  be  a  commencement  of  the  PartUumes  Scientiarum  itself,  we 
may  partly  infer  the  form  in  which  he  then  intended  to  cast 
that  part. 

Why  he  afterwards  altered  his  intention  and  resolved  to  con- 
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ent  himfielf  with  a  mere  tranBlation  of  the  two  books  of  the 
Adyancement  with  additions,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture,  if 
we  take  into  account  the  circumstances  of  his  li&«  When  the 
Novum  Organum  was  published  in  October  1620,  the  king  had 
just  resolved  to  call  a  new  Parliament  after  six  years'  inter- 
mission, and  questions  of  vital  interest  both  at  home  and  abroad 
htmg  upon  the  issue  of  it.  The  necessarj  preparations  for  the 
session.  Bacon's  Qwn  impeachment  which  almost  immediately 
followed,  a  severe  illness  consequent  upon  that,  his  condemna- 
tion and  imprisonment,  negotiations  with  importunate  creditors, 
and  the  composition  of  the  History  of  Henry  the  Seventh^  which 
was  finished  in  October  1621,  must  have  given  him  occupation 
enough  during  the  next  twelve  months.  Then  came  the  ques- 
tion, how  he  was  to  proceed  with  the  Instauratio,  so  as  to  make 
the  most  of  such  time  and  means  as  remained.  Sixty-two  years 
old,  with  health  greatiy  impaired,  an  income  scarcely  sufficient 
to  live  upon,  and  an  establishment  of  servants  much  reduced,  he 
could  not  afford  to  waste  labour  upon  things  not  essential.  The 
Novum  Organum  was  not  half  finished.  The  Natural  History 
was  not  even  begun,  and  no  fellow-labourer  had  yet  come  forward 
to  help  in  it*  It  was  only  in  the  completion  of  the  first  of  the 
six  parts  that  he  could  hope  for  material  assistance  from  others. 
Even  this,  if  he  had  attempted  to  recast  it  in  the  form  which  I 
suppose  him  to  have  designed, — the  iarth  indicated  in  the  Z>e- 
scriptio  Globi  IntellectualiSy — he  could  hardly  have  executed  by 
deputy ;  whereas  a  translation  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning 
might  be  so  executed,  and  would  need  only  corrections  and 
additions  to  make  it  a  complete  survey  of  the  intellectual  globe, 
adequate  in  substance  to  its  place,  though  not  symmetrical  in 
form.  Accordingly,  '^  by  help  of  some  good  pens  which  did  not 
forsake  him,"  he  proceeded  at  once  to  put  tiiis  in  train,  and  then 
turned  his  own  attention  to  tiie  Natural  History,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  ^'  basis  totius  negoiiu^ 

Concerning  the  causes  which  delayed  the  publication  of  the 
De  Augmentis  a  twelvemonth  beyond  the  expected  time,  I 
have  no  information.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  additions 
which  suggested  themselves  as  he  preceded  were  far  larger  than 
he  had  anticipated ;  being  indeed  in  the  second  book  as  much 
again  as  the  original,  and  more.     The  measures  whick  he  took 

'  **Neqi]e  hulc  rei  deero  quantum  in  me  est.      Utinam  babeam  et  a4Jutore8 
Idoneot.** — Letter  to  Father  Redempi,  Baranxan,  80  Jane,  1 622. 
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howeyer  were  in  this  instance  quite  succeaaiiil ;  and  by  sacri'* 
fidng  a  little  symmetry  of  form^  he  succeeded  in  effectually 
preserving  the  substance  of  this  first  part  of  his  great  work.^ 

Tenison  mentions  "  Mr.  Herbert" — that  is,  George  Herbert, 
the  poet — as  one  of  the  translators  employed.  But  we  have  it 
upon  Rawley's  authority  that  Bacon  took  a  great  deal  of  pains 
with  it  himself  (proprio  marte  plurimum  desudavit) — so  that 
we  must  consider  the  whole  translation  as  stamped  with  his 
authority.  Many  years  before  he  had  aelked  Dr.  Playfer  to 
do  it ;  who  (according  to  Tenison)  sent  him  a  specimen^  but 
"  of  such  superfine  Latinity,  that  the  Lord  Bacon  did  not  en- 
courage him  to  labour  further  in  that  work,  in  the  penning 
of  which  he  desired  not  so  much  neat  and  polite,  as  clear  mascu- 
line and  apt  expression."  *  And  it  is  not  improbable  that  some 
such  difficulty  may  have  occurred.  But  Playfer's  failure  may 
be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  state  of  his  health.  A 
memorandum  in  the  Commeniaritis  Soluttu  dated  26  July,  1608 
— "  Proceeding  with  the  translation  of  my  book  of  Advance- 
ment of  Learning — hearkening  to  some  other  if  Playfer  should 
fail," —  shows  that  at  that  time  it  was  still  in  his  hands ;  and  he 
died  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  all  the  notes  to  this  work  which  bear 
no  signature  are  Mr.  Ellis's,  except  such  parts  of  them  as  are 
inserted  within  brackets.  These^  as  well  as  all  notes  signed 
J.  S.5  are  mine* 

J.  S. 


>  The  volume  in  which  it  originally  appeared  bore  the  following  general  tiilepage : 
Opera  FraneUei  Baronit  d»  VertJamio,  vice-eomitia  SaneH  Albania  Tbrnw  prtnitit. 
Qui  continet  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum  librot  IX,  Ad  rtgem  ttnon.  LowUni,  tai 
officina  Joannii  HavUand,  MDCXXIJL  But  this  had  reference  to  a  collection 
(which  he  then  meditated)  of  all  his  works,  in  Latin;  not  to  the  order  of  the 
iHitauratiot  which  was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  published  consecutively.  See  EpUioia 
ad  Fulgentium  :  Opuacula,  p.  172. 

■  Baooniana,  p.  96. 
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GULIELMUS    KAWLEY 

BACRiB    THIOLOOIA    PBOF£880B, 

ILLUBT^Ufllia  DOMDra  D.  FRANOISOI  BABONIS  DE  VBBULAUIO^ 
TICE-COHITIS  SAMCTI  ALBANI,   8AGELLA17U8, 

LECTORI    S. 

Cum  Domino  meo  placuerit  eo  me  dignari  konore^  ut  in 
edendis  operibus  sois  opera  mea  nsiis  sit;  non  abs  re  fore  ex- 
istimavi^  si  lectorem  de  aliquibus  quas  ad  hunc  primum  tomum 
pertinent  breviter  moneam.  Tractatum  istum  de  Dignitate  et 
Avgmentis  Scientiarum  ante  annos  octodecim  edidit  Dominatio 
sua  lingua  patria^  in  duos  tantummodo  libros  distributum ;  et 
Begiad  suse  Majeetati  dicavit  quod  et  nunc  facit  Non  ita 
pridem  animum  adjecit  ut  in  Latinam  linguam  verteretur.  In- 
audierat  siquidem  illud  apud  exteros  expetL  Quinetiam  solebat 
subinde  dicere  libros  modemis  Unguis  conscriptos  non  ita  multo 
post  decocturos.  Ejus  igitur  translationem^  ab  insignioribus 
quibusdam  eloquentia  viris  elaboratam^  propria  quoque  recen- 
sione  castigatam^  jam  cmittit.  Ac  liber  primus  certe  quasi 
mera  translatio  est^  in  paucis  admodum  mutatus:  At  re^qui 
octo,  qui  Partitiones  Scientiarum  tradunt^  atque  unico  ante  libro 
continebantur^  ut  novum  opus,  et  nunc  primum  editum,  prodit. 
Caussa  autem  prsccipua  quse  Dominationem  suam  movit  ut  opus 
hoc  retractaret  et  in  plurimis  amplificaret,  ea  fuit;  quod  in 
Instauratione  Magna  (quam  diu  postea  edidit)  Partitiones  Scien- 
tiarum pro  prima  Instaurationis  parte  constituit ;  quam  sequere- 
tur  Novum  Organum  ;  dein  Historia  Naturalis  ;  et  sic  deinceps. 
Cum  igitur  reperiret  Partem  eam  de  Partitionibus  Scientiarum 
jam  pridem  elaboratam  (licet  minus  solide  quam  argumenti 
dignitas  postularet),  optimum  fore  putavit  si  retractaretur,  et 
redigeretur  in  opus  justum  et  completum.  Atque  hoc  pacto 
fidem  suam  liberari  intelligit  de  prima  parte  Instaurationis 
prsestitaoL     Quantum  ad  opus  ipsum,  non  est  tenuitatis  me® 
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de  eo  aliquid  prsfari.  Prfleconium  ei  quod  optiine  conveniat 
existimo  futurum  illud^  quod  Demosthenes  interdum  dicere 
solebat  de  rebus  gestis  Athenienslum  veterum ;  Laudaiorem  its 
diffnum  esse  solummodo  Tempus.  Deum  Opt:  Max:  obnixe 
precor^  ut  pro  dignitate  operis  fructus  uberes  diuturnique  et 
auctori  et  lectori  contmgant. 
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ABGUMENTA  SINGULORUM  CAPITUM. 


LIBER  U.» 

Caput  i. 
Pabtitio    TJmversalis    DoctrinsD    Humanse,    in    Sistoriamy 
PoeHm^  Philosaphiam ;  secundum  tree  Facultates  InteUectus^ 
Mefnariam^  Phantasiam,  Batianem;   quodque   eadem  partitio 
competat  etiam  Theologicis. 

Cap.  II. 
Partitio  Historise  in  Naturalem  et  Civilem ;  JScclesiastica  et 
Literaria    sub   Civili  comprehensis.     Partitio  HistorisB  Na- 
turalise ex  Subjecto  suo,  in  Historiam  Generationum,  PrcBter^ 
Generationum,  et  Artium. 

Cap.  III. 
Partitio  HistorisB  Naturalis  secunda^  ex  Usu  et  Fine  suo,  in 
Narrativam,  et  Inductivam:  quodque  Finis  nobilissimus  Hi- 
storisB  Naturalis  sit^  ut  ministret  et  in  ordine  sit  ad  eondendarn 
Philosophiam  ;  quern  Finem  intuetur  Inductiva.  Partitio  Hi- 
storisB  Generationum  in  Historiam  Ccelesiium,  Historiam  Meteo^ 
rarum,  Historiam  Globi  TerrtB  et  Marisy  Historiam  Massarum 
sive  CoUegiorum  Majarumy  et  Historiam  Specierum^  sive  CoU 
Ugiorum  Minorum. 

Cap.  rv. 
Partitio  Historite  Civilis  in  EccUnasticamy   Literariamf  et 
(qu8B  generis  nomen  retinet)  Civilem :  quodque  Historia  Lite^ 
raria  desideretur.     Ejus  conficiendsB  prsecepta. 

^  The  argument  of  the  first  book  is  not  alluded  to  here,  but  may  be  soiBdentlsr 
described  as  De  Digniiate  Seientiarum,  That  book  is  to  be  considered  as  a  kind  of 
inaugural  address.     The  business  begins  with  the  second.  —  /  S. 
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Cap.  v. 
De  dignitate  et  difficultate  HietorUe  Civilis. 

Cap.  VI. 

Paititb  prima  HistorbB  Civilis  (Speciafis)  ib  Memoriasy  Anti- 
quitates,  et  Hxstoriam  Justam. 

Cap.  VII. 

Partitio  HigtorifO  Justoi  in  Chronica  Tempanmii  Vitas  Per^' 
sonarum^  et  Belationes  Actianum.     Earum  partiom  explicatio. 

Cap.  VIII. 
Partitio  HistorisB  Temparum^  in  Historiam  UniversaUm  et 
Particularem.     Utriusque  commoda^  et  incommoda. 

Cap.  IX. 
Partitio  secunda  Sistoriffi  Temporum^  in  Annajes  et  Acta 
Diuma. 

Cap.  X. 
Partitio  secunda  Historise  Civilis  (Specialifi)>  in  Meram  et 
Mixtam. 

Cap.  XI. 
Partitio  Historisa  EcclesiastioaB,  in  Ecclesiastieam  Spedalemy 
Historiam  ad  Proplietias,  et  Historiam  Nemeseos. 

Cap.  XII. 
De  Appcndieibus  Historia^j  qu»  oiroa  Verba  bommiuai(quem- 
admodum  HUtoria  ipaa  circa  Facta)  v^rgantor:  Part^oeamm 
*in  OratioueSf  Mpistolas,  et  Apopktbegmata. 

Cap.  xin. 

De  secundo  membro  principali  Doctrinss  Humanoj  nempe 
Poesi.  Partitio  Poeseos  in  Narrativam,  Dramaticam,  et  Para- 
bolicam.    Exempla  Parabolic^  tria  proponuntnr. 

LIBEB  m. 
Cap.  i. 

Partitio  Scientiss^  in  Th€olo^m  et  Philosophiam.  Pardtio 
PhiloBophi®  in  Doctrinas  tres :  De  Numine,  De  Natura,  De 
Somine*  Coniidtutio  PbUasophics  Primctf  ut  Matria  ccNOiinunis 
omnium. 
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Cap.  u. 
De  Theohgia  NaturaU;  et  Dodrina  de  AngeKa  et  SpmHbus, 
qu»  ejusdem  est  Appendix. 

Cap.  III. 
Partitio  Naturalifl  Philosophise,  in  Spectdativam  et  Opera- 
tivam;   quodque  iUsb  du9  et  in  intentione  tractantb   et  in 
corpore  tractatus  segregari  debeant. 

Cap.  IV. 

Partitio  Doctrine  Speculativas  de  Natura,  in  Physicam  (Spe* 
cialem),  et  Metaphysicam :  quarum  Physica  Cattssam  Effici- 
enteniy  et  Materiam,  Metaphysica  Caussam  Finakm,  et  Formam, 
inquirit  Partitio  Physicae  (Specialis)  in  Doctrinaa  de  Prin- 
cipits  Rerum^  de  Fahrica  /f^wwsivede  Munda^  et  de  Varietate 
Rerum.  Partitio  DoctrinsB  de  Varietate  Berum,  in  Doctrinam 
de  Cancretis  et  Doctrinam  de  Abstractis.  Partitio  Doctri- 
nee  de  Cancretis  rejicitnr  ad  easdem  partitioned  quas  susci- 
pit  Historia  Natundis.  Partitio  DoctrinsD  de  Abstractis,  in 
Doctrinam  de  Schematisms  MateruB  et  Doctrinam  de  Mottbus. 
Appendices  due  Physics  Speculatiy» :  PrcbUmata  Natur^dia, 
Ftadta  AnUquofum  Phdosophorum.  Partitio  MetaphysiosB,  in 
Doctrinam  de  Farms  et  Doctrinam  de  Caussis  Final&us. 

Cap.  v. 

Partitio  OperativaD  DoctrinsB  de  Natura,  in  Mechanicam,  et 
Moffiam:  qiue  respondent  partibus  Speculatiysd, —  Physicss 
Mechanica;  Metaphysicse  Mi^ia.  Ezpurgatio  yocabuli  Magise. 
Appendices  due  Operativae:  ./nventemui  Ojmm  Sunumarwn, 
et  Catahgus  Polychrestorunu 

Cap.  VI. 

De  magna  PhilosophisB  Naturatis,  tam  Specnlatiyte  qnam 
Operativae,  appendice  Mathematica  ;  quodque  inter  i^ftpendices 
potiqs  poni  debet,  quam  inter  scientias  substantivas.  Partitio 
Mathematicao>  in  Puram  et  Miatam. 

LIBEB  IV. 

Cap.  I. 

Partitio  Doctrine  de  Homine,  in  Philosopldwi  BurmniUOis^ 
et  CimUni.  Partitio  Philosophic  Humai^itiMaSj)  im  Poctrinam 
circa  CorptM  Haminis,  et  Doctrinam  circa  Animam  Hominis. 
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Constitutio  unius  Doctrine  generalis  de  Natura,  Ave  de  Statu 
Hamifiis.  Partitio  Doctrinse  de  Statu  Hominis,  in  Doctrinam 
de  Persona  Hominisy  et  de  FcBdere  Animi  et  Corporis.  Partitio 
DoctrinsB  de  Persona  Hominis,  in  Doctrinam  de  Miseriis  Ho- 
minisy  et  de  Prcerogativis.  Partitio  DoctrinsB  de  Foedere^  in 
Doctrinam  de  IndicationibuSy  et  de  Impressionibus,  Assigna- 
tio  PkysioffnomicB,  et  Interpretationis  Somniorum  Naturalium, 
Doctrinae  de  Indicationibos. 

Cap.  II. 

Partitio  Doctrinaa  circa  Corpus  Hominis^  in  Medidnam, 
Cosmeticam,  Athleticam,  et  Voluptariam,  Partitio  MedicinsB  in 
officia  tria :  viz.  in  Conservationem  Sanitatis,  Curationem  Mor- 
borum,  et  Prolongationem  Vitce:  quodque  pars  postrema  de 
Prolongatione  Yitae  disjungi  debeat  a  duabus  reliquis. 

Cap.  III. 

Partitio  Philosophisd  HumansB  circa  Animam,  in  Doctrinam 
de  Spiraculoy  et  Doctrinam  dQ  Anima  Sensibili^  sive  Producta. 
Partitio  secunda  ejusdem  PhilosophisB^  in  Doctrinam  de  Sub^ 
stantia  et  Facultatibus  Anim<By  et  Doctrinam  de  Usu  et  Objectis 
Facultatum,  Appendices  duas  DoctrinaB  de  Facultatibud  Animas; 
Doctrina  de  Divinatwne  NaturaUy  et  Doctrina  de  Fa^cinaiione. 
Distributio  Facultatum  Animas  Sensibilis^  in  Motum,  et  Sensum. 

LEBER  V. 

Cap.  I. 

Partitio  DoctrinaB  circa  Usum  et  Objecta  Facultatum  Animas 
Humanas^  in  Lofficam,  et  Ethicam.  Partitio  Logicas^  in  Artes 
Inveniendi,  Judicandi,  Retinendiy  et  Traderidu 

Cap.  II. 

Partitio  Inventivae,  in  Inyentivam  Artium,  et  Argumentorum  : 
quodque  prior  harum  (quae  eminet)  desideretur.  Partitio  In- 
ventiyas  Artium,  in  Fxperientiam  Literatam,  et  Organum  No- 
vum.   Delineatio  Experientias  Literatas. 

Cap.  III. 
Partitio   Inventiyas    Argumentorum^  in   Promptuariam^  ct 
Topieanu     Partitio   Topicas,  in    Genef^alem^   et  Particularem. 
Ezemplum  Topicas  Particularism  in  Inquisitione  de  Gravi  et 
Levi. 
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Cap.  IV. 
Partitio  Artis  Judicandi,  in  Judicium  per  Inducttonem,  et 
per  Sylloffismum:  quorum  prius  aggregatur  Organo  Novo. 
Partitio  prima  Judicii  per  Syllogismum^  in  Reductionem  Re^ 
ctaniy  et  Inversam,  Partitio  secunda  ejus,  in  Analyticaniy  et 
Doctrinam  de  JElenckis,  Partitio  Doctrixise  de  Elenchis,  in  Elen- 
chos  Saphismatumy  Elenchos  HermenicBy  et  Elenchos  Imaginumy 
sive  Idolarunu  Partitio  Idolorum,  in  Idola  Tribus,  Idola 
Specus,  et  Idola  Fori,  Appendix  Artis  Judicandi,  viz.  De 
Analoffia  Demonstrationum  pro  Natura  Subjecti. 

Cap.  v. 

Partitio  Artis  Retinendi  sive  Retentivae,  in  Doctrinam  de 
Adminiculis  Memori<By  et  Doctrinam  de  Memoria  ipsa.  Partitio 
Doctrinse  de  Memoria  ipsa,  in  Pranotianem,  et  Emblema. 

LIBER  VI. 
Cap.  I. 

Partitio  Traditivae,  in  Doctrinam  de  Organo  Sermonis,  Do- 
ctrinam de  Methodo  Sermonis,  et  Doctrinam  de  lUtistratione 
Sermonis.  Partitio  Doctrinse  de  Organo  Sermonis,  in  Doctri- 
nam de  Notts  Rerum,  de  Locutioney  et  de  Scriptione :  quarum 
duae  Posteriores  Grammaticam  constituimt,  ejusque  Partitiones 
sunt.  Partitio  Doctrinal  de  Notis  Berum,  in  Hieroglyphicay  et 
Cliaracteres  Reales.  Partitio  secunda  Grammaticae,  in  Lite-- 
rariam,  et  Philosophantenu  Aggregatio  Poeseos  quoad  Metrum 
ad  Doctrinam  de  Locutione.  Aggregatio  DoctrintB  de  Ci- 
phris  ad  Doctrinam  de  Scriptione. 

Cap.  II. 

Doctiina  de  Methodo  Sermonis  constituitur  ut  Pars  Tradi- 
tivae  Substantiva  et  Principalis.  Nomen  ei  inditiu*  Prudentia 
Traditivce.  Enimierantur  Methodi  genera  diversa;  et  sub- 
junguntur  eorum  commoda,  et  incommoda. 

Cap.  III. 

De  Fundamentis  et  Officio  Doctrinas  de  lUustratione  Ser- 
monis, sive  BhetoricaB.  Appendices  tres  BhetoricaB,  quae  ad 
Promptuariam  tantummodo  pertinent;  Colores  Boni  et  MaU, 
tam  Simplicis  quam  Comparati;  Antitheta  Rerum;  Formula 
Minores  Orationum. 

Cap.  IV. 

Appendices  generales  duae  Traditivae :  Critical  et  Pcedagogica. 
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LIBEB  Vn. 
»  Cap.  I. 

Partitio  Ethics,  in  Doctrinam  de  Exemplari,  et  Georgica 
Animu  Partitio  Exexnplaris  (scilicet  Boni);  in  Bonum  Simplex, 
et  Bonum  Comparatum.  Partitio  Boni  Simplicis  in  Bonnm 
Jndividuale,  et  Bonum  Communianis. 

Cap.  II. 
Partitio  Boni  Individualism  yel  Snitatis,  in  Bonum  Activum, 
et  Bonum  Passivum.     Partitio  Boni  Passivi  in  Bonum  Co»- 
servativum,  et  Bonum  Perfectivum.  Partitio  Boni  Commuoionis, 
in  Officia  Generalia,  et  Respective. 

Cap.  III. 

Partitio  Doctrinad  de  Cultura  Animi;  in  Doctrinam  de  CAa- 
racteribus  Animorum,  de  Affectibtu,  et  de  Remediis  sive  Cura^ 
tionibus.  Appendix  DoctrinsB  ejusdem;  de  Congruitate  inter 
Bonum  Animi  et  Bonum  Corporis. 

LIBER  Vlir. 

Cap.  I. 
Partitio  Dootrinse  Cirilis,  in  Doctrinam  de  Conversatiane, 
Doctrinam  de  Negotiisy  et  Doctrinam  de  Imperio  sive  RepvbUea. 

Cap.  II. 
Partitio  Doctrin»  de  Negotiis^  in  Doctrinam  de  Occasionibus 
^  Sparsis,  et  Doctrinam  de  Ambitu  VitcB.     Exemplum  Doctrinas 
de   Occasionibus   Sparsis,  ex  Parabolis  aliquibus   Salomonis. 
Prsecepta  de  Ambitu  Yitse. 

Cap.  III. 
Partitiones  Doctrinse  de  Imperio^  sive  Bepublica  omittuntur : 
tantum  Aditus  fit  ad  Desiderata  duo;  Doctrinam  de  Proferendis 
Finibus  Imperii,  et  Doctrinam  de  Justitia  Universali,  sive  de 
Fontibus  Juris.     Exempla  utriusque. 

LIBEB  IX. 
Cap.  I. 

Partitiones  TheologisB  Inspirat»  omittuntur :  tantum  Aditus 
fit  ad  Desiderata  tria ;  Doctrinam  de  Legitimo  Usu  Rationis 
HumantB  in  Divinis,  Doctrinam  de  Gradibus  Unitatis  in  Civitate 
Dei,  et  Fmanationes  Scripturarum. 
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Sub  veteri  Lege>  Bex  Optime,  erant  et  spontaneas  oblatioiies 
et  qaotidiana  sacrificia ;  luec  ex  ritnali  culta^  illse  ex  pia  alacri- 
tate  profecte.  Arbitror  equidem  deberi  tale  qnidpiam  regibua 
a  servis  suis ;  ut  scilicet  quisque  non  solum  muneria  sui  tribata, 
sed  et  amoris  pignora  deferat.  Atque  in  prioribus  illis  spero 
me  minime  defutonmi ;  in  posteriori  autem  genere,  dubitavi 
quid  potissimum  sumerem :  satius  autem  yisum  est  hujusmodi 
aliquid  deligere,  quod  potius  ad  personam  tusB  exoeUentiam  quam 
ad  negotia  coronas  spectaret. 

Ego  ss&pissime  de  Majestate  tua^  ut  debeo,  cogitana^  (missia 
aliis  sive  virtutia  siye  forton®  tu»  dotibus)  magna  prorsaa 
afficior  admiratione^  cum  intueor  exceUentiam  earum  in  to 
virtutum  facultatumque^  quaa  philosophi  intellectnalea  to-* 
cant:  capadtatem  ingenii  tot  et  tanta  eomplexaniy  iirmitudi- 
nem  memorisB^  prehensionia  velocitatem,  judical  penetrationem^ 
eiocutionisque  ordinem  aimul  et  fadlitatem.  Subit  profecto 
aninmm  quandoque  dogma  illud  Platonicum,  quo  asseritur, 
Saentiam  nihil  aKud  €B9e  quam  Eewinucentiam ;  animumque 
naturaliter  omnia  cognoscerty  nativm  luci,  quam  specns  corporis 
obumbraverat,  subinde  reddituvi}  Certe  hujus  rei  (si  in  quo  atio) 
reluoet  in  Majestate  tua  exemplum  inaigne ;  cui  adeo  prompta 
est  mens  ad  concipiendam  flammam^  ubi  vel  levisaima  eam  excita^ 
verit  objecta  occasio,  vel  roioima  ailienaa  cognitionia  scintilla 
afiulserit  Quemadmodumigitur  de  regum  aapientissuno  Sacra 
peibibet  Scriptum,    Cor  Uli  fuisse  tanquam  arenam  maris  \ 

*  See  tlK  Phsdo,  p.  75.,  Mad  ottier  places  in  Plato*8  works;  particularly  the 
beginning  of  the  Meno.  And  compare  Arist.  AndL  Pri,  IL  21.,  where  the  passage 
in  the  Meno  is  referred  to. 

'  1  Kings,  4.  29. 
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cujus  qoanquam  massa  pr»grandis>  partes  tamen  minulissimsB ; 
sic  mentis  indidit  Deus  Majestati  tuse  crasim  plane  mirabilem^ 
quse  cum  maxima  qussque  complectatur^  minima  tamen  pre- 
hendat  nee  patiatur  efBuere:  cmn  perdifficile  videatiu*  vel 
potius  impossibile  in  natura^  ut  idem  instrumentum  et  grandia 
opera  et  pusilla  apte  disponat.  Quantum  ad  elocutionem 
tuam^  occurrit  iUud  Cornelii  Taciti  de  Augusto  Caesare; 
Auffusto,  inquit^  prqfluenSy  et  qu(B  principem  virum  decerei^  elo^ 
quentia  fuiO  Sane  si  recte  rem  perpendamus,  omnia  oratio 
aut  laboriosa  aut  afFectata  i^ut  imitatrix^  quamyis  alioquin  ex- 
cellens^  nescio  quid  servile  olet,  nee  sui  juris  est.  Tuum  autem 
dicendi  genus  vere  regium  est,  profluens  tanquam  a  fonte^  et 
nihilominus,  sicut  naturse  ordo  postulate  rivis  diductum  suis^ 
plenimi  facilitatis  fodicitatisque,  imitans  neminem  nemini  imi- 
tabile.  Atque  sicut  in  rebus  tuis  quas  tam  ad  regnum  quam 
ad  domum  tuam  spectant^  yirtus  videtur  cum  fortuna  certare ; 
mores  scilicet  optimi  cum  foBlici  regimine ;  spes  tuae  olim  pati* 
enter  et  pie  cohibitas,  cum  fausta  et  opportuna  speratorum 
adeptione ;  tori  conjugalis  sanctafides,  cum  fructu  conjugii  be- 
ato  in  sobole  pulcherrima;  pia  et  principe  Christiano  dignis- 
sima  ad  p^M^em  propensio,  cum  simili  yicinorum  principum 
indinatione  in  idem  votum  foeliciter  conspirantium ;  sic  et  in 
intellectus  tui  dotibus  non  levior  exoritur  lis  et  a^mulatio^  si  eas 
quae  a  natura  ipsa  pra&bitae  sunt  et  infusas  cum  instructissima 
gaza  multiplicis  eruditionis  et  plurimarum  artium  scientia 
committamus.  Neque  vero  facile  fuerit  regem  aliquem  post 
Christum  natum  reperire^  qui  fuerit  Majestati  tuae  literarum 
divinarum  et  humanarum  varietate  et  cultura  comparandus. 
Percurrat  qui  voluerit  imperatorum  et  regum  seriem,  et  juxta 
mecum  sentiet.  Magniun  certe  quiddam  prasstare  reges  viden- 
tur,  si  delibantes  aliorum  ingenia  ex  compendio  sapiant,  aut  ia 
cortice  doctrinaa  aliquatenus  haereant^  aut  denique  literates 
ament  evehantque.  At  regem,  et  regem  natum,  yeros  eruditio- 
nis fontes  hausisse,  imo  ipsummet  fontem  eruditionis  esse, 
prope  abest  a  miraculo.  Tuas  vero  Majestati  etiam  illud  ac- 
cedit,  quod  in  eodem  pectoris  tui  scrinio  Sacrae  Literas  cum 
profanis  recondantur ;  adeo  ut  cum  Hermete  illo  Trismegisto 
triplici  gloria  insigniaris,  potestate  Regis,  illuminatione  Sacer^ 

>  «  Augusto  proinpta  ac  profluens,  quie  deceret  prlDcipero,  eloquentia  fuit."— i^mi* 
ziii.  c  3. 
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dotisy  eradltione  Fhilosophi.^  Cum  igitur  alios  reges  longe  hac 
laude  (proprie  quae  tua  est)  superes,  aequum  est  ut  non  solum 
prsBsentis  sssculi  fama  et  admiratione  celebretur,  aut  etiam 
historiarum-  lumine  posteritati  transmittatur,  verum  ut  soHdo 
aliquo  in  opere  incidatur,  quod  ^t  regis  magni  potentiam  denotet^ 
et  regis  tarn  insigniter  docti  imaginem  referat. 

Quare  (ut  ad  incoeptum  revertar)  nulla  potior  mihi  visa  est 
oblatio,  quam  tractatus  aliquis  eo  spectans.  Hujus  ai^men- 
tum  duabus  constabit  partibus.  In  priori  (qiue  levior  est, 
neque  tamen  ullo  modo  prtetermittenda)  de  Scientite  et  Lite- 

lum  per  omnia  excellentia  agendum  est;  et  simul  de  merito 
eorum,  qui  in  iisdem  provehendis  operam  strenue  et  emu  judicio 
impendunt.  Posterior  vero  pars  (quod  caput  rei  est)  proponet, 
quid  in  hoc  genere  hue  usque  actum  sit  et  perfectum ;  insuper 
et  ea  perstringet  qu»  yidentur  desiderari;  ut  quamvis  non 
ausim  seponere  aut  deligere  tuae  quod  prsscipue  Majestati  com* 
mendem,  tamen  multa  et  vaiia  repraesentando  regias  tuas  co- 
gitationes  excitare  possim,  ut  proprios  pectoris  tui  thesauros 
excutias,  atque  inde,  pro  magnanimitate  tua  atque  sapientia, 
optima  quasque>  ad  Artium  et  Scientiarum  terminos  proferendos, 
depromas. 

In  ipso  vestibulo  prions  partis,  ad  purgandam  yiam  et  quasi 
indicendum  silentium,  quo  melius  audiantur  testimonia  de  di- 
gnitate  literarum  absque  oblatratione  tacitarum  objectionum^ 
statui  primo  loco  liberare  literas  opprobriis  et  yilipendiis  quibus 
impetit  eas  ignorantia,  sed  ignorantia  sub  non  uno  schemate ; 
modo  in  theologorum  zelotypia,  modo  in  politicorum  supercilio, 
modo  in  ipsorum  literatorum  erroribns  sese  ostentans  et  pro- 
dens.  Audio  primes  dicentes,  Sdentiam  inter  ea  esse  quse 
parce  cauteque  admittenda  sunt;  Sciential  nimium  appetitum 
fuisse  primum  peccatimi^  unde  hominis  lapsus ;  hodieque  haerere 
serpentinum  quid  in  ea,  siquidem  ingrediens  tumorem  inducit ; 
Scientia  inflat^ :  Salomonem  censere,  Faciendi  libros  ntiilum 
ei8ej!nem,  multamque  Uctionem  eamis  esse  qfflictUmem^ ;  et  alibi. 
In  nudta  sapientia  muUam  esse  indignationem ;   et   Q^i  auget 


'  "  K  noble  philofopher,  mrteit,  and  king  of  Egji^t,  whom  our  writer,'*  says  Fhflemon 
Holland,  commenting  on  Ammianus  Marce]liniis,.**calletb  tennaxlmus,  others  tris- 
megistuf  In  the  same  sense,  for  that  he  was  PhUosophus  Mazimus,  Sacerdos  Mazlmus 
and  Rex  ICaidraus.'*  There  Is  however  no  doubt  that  the  real  Hermes,  or  the  writer 
of  the  works  ascribed  to  him,  was  a  neophyte  platonlst  of  the  second  or  third  century, 
y.  Heeren,  CommmU.  de  FamiOmi  Bdog,  7.  Stobmi,*'  §  41. 

<  1  Corinth.  8.  1.  •  Ecderiast  12:  12. 
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seientiam,  atiffere  ei  dolorem  ^ :  D.  Fauli  monitum  eese^  Ne  de- 
cipiamwr  per  inanem  pkUosaphiam  ^ :  quin  et  experientia  notum 
esse^  doctissinioB  Tiroe  hflsreticonim  Corjphasoa,  doctisaima  ssb- 
cula  in  atbeiBiniim  procliyia  fiiisse;  contemplatkmem  denique 
Becundamm  cauBarum  authoritati  prim»  causas  derogaire. 

Ut  igitur  ifdsitatem  hujus  dogmatis  fundamentaque  ejus 
male  jacta  aperiamus;  cuivis  obviam  est  istos  non  percipere, 
scientiaiii  qu»  lapsum  peperit  non  fuisse  puram  iUam  primi* 
geniamque  scientiam  natandem^  cajus  Inmine  Homo  animalibua 
in  Paradiso  adductis  nominaex  natnra  impoeuitS  Bed  superfaam 
iUam  Bant  et  MaU,  per  quam  excutere  Denm  sibique  ipse  legem 
figere  ambivit.  Neque  certe  vis  ulla  sdientiae,  quanta  quanta 
sit^  inflat  mentem ;  cum  nihil  imjdere  animum,  nedum  dbtendere 
pofisit^  praoter  Denm  Deique  contemplationem ;  quare  Salomon, 
de  duoboB  palmariis  inventionifl  aensibuB  (visu  atque  audita) 
loqnens,  ait  Oeulum  videndo,  aurem  audiendo  jum  satiari^ ; 
quod  m  non  Bit  imi^elio,  sequitur  continens  miyuB  esse  con- 
tento.  Hand  aliter  de  sdentia  ipsa  animoque  humano  (cui 
BensuB  Bunt  tanquam  emiBsarii)  definit  his  yerbis,  quse  Calen- 
dario  Buo  Epkemeridique  omnium  rerum  tempora  describenti 
Bubnectit,  ita  concludens ;  Omnia  Deus  condidity  ut  unumquodque 
jndcrum  sit  m  tempore  suq:  mundam  guoque  ipsum  indidit  eardi 
corum :  inoenire  tamen  homo  non  potest  opue  quod  operatua  est 
Deus  €tb  initio  usque  ad  Jinem*^  Quibus  verbis  baud  obscure 
innuit  Denm  fabricatum  eaee  animum  humanum  iuBtar  Bpeculi 
totiuB  mimdi  capacem,  ejusque  non  minuB  Bitientem  quam  oeulum 
luminis;  neque  geBtientem  solum  conspicere  yarietates  viciasi* 
tudineaque  temporum,  verum  etiam  peracrutandi  expbrandique 
immotaa  atque  inyiolabilea  natur»  legea  et  decreta  ambitiosunu 
Et  quamyia  innuere  yideatur  summam  iUam  naturs  oeconomiam 
(quam  appellat  Opus  quod  operatur  Deus  ab  initio  usque  ad 
finem*)  non  poaae  inveniri  ab  homine,  hoc  non  detrahit  captui 
humano,  aed  in  impedimenta  doetrinaB  rejiciendum ;  qualia  annt 
yitaa  breyitaa,  atudiorum  diyortia,  aoientiarum  traditio  praya  et 

>  EocMatt  1.  18.  •  Cdott.  2.  8. 

"  Thii  referenoe  to  the  Imposition  of  namei  in  Pftndiae  in  illustration  of  natural 
Inowledgv,  Is  common  in  tlM  writtngi  of  the  schooimea  Thus  8.  Tbomis  Aquinas 
la  discoising  the  qoestlOD  «•  ntram  primus  homo  habuerit  scientiam  omnem/'  after 
stathig  oltfcctions  alleged  against  the  afflmiati««  opinion,  thus  commences  his  Kftitatlon 
of  them.  <*  Bed  oontia  est  <|nod  ipse  tmposuit  nomina  anlmallbus,  ut  dlcitnr  Oen.  2. 
Nomina  autem  debent  naturis  renmi  oongiuere ;  Ergo  Adam  sclvlt  naturas  omnium 
animallum,  et  pari  ratione  habuit  omnium  allorwn  •clentlam." 

"  *•  «•  •  Ecclesiast  3.  11.  •  Pro?erbs,  xi.  27 
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infida,  plurimaque  alia  incommoda  quibiiB  htunana  conditio  irre- 
titur.  Siquidem  nullam  aniverBi  partem  ab  hunuina  disqiu-* 
aitioiie  allenam  esse  satis  olare  alibi  docet^  inquieiis^  Spiritus 
kamims  est  tanquam  lucema  Dei,  qua  intima  arcana  explorat 
Qnare  si  tanta  sit  amplitado  captus  humani,  manifestum  est 
nuUum  esse  periculum  a  quantitate  sciential,  utut  diffusa^  ne 
aut'tmnorem  inducat  aut  ezcessum;  sed  a  qualitate  tantum> 
qute  quantulacunque  sit^  si  absque  antidoto  sua  aumatur,  ma- 
lignum  quid  habet  atque  Yenenosum^  flatuosis  sjmptomatis 
plenissimum.  Hasc  antidotus  sive  aroma  (cujus  mixtio  temperat 
soientiam  eamque  saluberrimam  efl^t)  est  eharitas,  quod  etiam 
priori  olau8ul»  subjungit  Apostolus^  dicens^  Scientia  iaflaty  chi* 
ritas  autem  (Biifieat  Cui  consonum  est,  quod  alibi  docet ;  Si, 
inquity  tinguU  loquar  Angehrum  vd  tunainumy  eharitatem  autem 
nan  habeam,  foetus  sum  velut  tBsresanans  aut  cymhalum  tinniens,^ 
Nod  quin  eximium  quid  sit  loqui  liaguis  Angelorum  et  homi- 
num,  sed  quia  si  segregetur  a  charitate  ueque  ad  commune  hu- 
mani  generis  bonum  dirigatur,  potius  inanem  gloriam  exhibebit 
quam  solidum  fructum.  Censimim  quod  attinet  Salomonis  de 
excessu  Iq^ndi  scribendlque  libros,  et  crueiatu  spiritus  e  scientia 
oriundo,  monitumque  etiam  Paulinum  Ne  dectpiamur  per  inanem 
philosopMam^;  n  recte  explicentnr  ea  looa,  optime  ostendent 
▼eros  cancellos  et  limites  quibus  kumana  sciaitta  oiroumsepitur, 
ita  t^men  ut  liberum  sit  ei  absque  omni  eoarctalione  uniyersam 
rerum  naturam  amplectL  Sunt  enim  limites  tres.  Primus,  ne 
ita  foelieitatem  collocemus  in  scientia^  ut  interim  mortalitatis 
nostras  obliyio  subrepal  Seoundus,  ne  sic  utamur  scientia  ut 
anxietatem  pariat,  non  animi  tranquillitatenu  Tertius,  ne  pu- 
temus  posse  nos  per  nature  oontemplationem  mjsteria  divina 
assequi.  Nam  quantum  ad  primum,  optime  in  eodem  libro 
alibi  se  Salomon  explicate  Satisy  inquit,  perspexi  sapientiam  ton- 
turn  reeedere  a  stultiHay  quantum  lucem  a  tenebris.  Sapientis  oeuU 
in  capite  efus,  stuUus  in  teuebris  eberrat ;  sed  simul  didiei  mariewdi 
necessitatem  utrique  esse  communem.^  De  secundo  certum  est, 
nullam  animi  anxietatem  aut  perturbationem  oriri  e  scientia,  nisi 
tantum  per  accidens.  Omnis  enim  scientia,  et  admiratio  (quse 
est  semen  scienliiB),  per  se  jucunda  est;  cum  autem  conclusiones 
inde  deducuntur,  quiB  oblique  rebus  nostris  applicat®  yel  in- 
firmos  metus  gignunt  vel  immodicaa  oupiditates,  tum  demum 

*  1  Corinth,  xitt.  1.  •  CoIom.  U.  8.  •  BeclMlait  U.  18,  14, 
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nascitur  cruciatus  ille  et  pertarbatio  mentis  qua  de  loquimur; 
tunc  enim  scientia  non  est  amplius  lumen  siccum  (at  vo^oit  He- 
raolitus  ille  obscurus, Xtim^n  siccum  optima  anima  ^)  sed  fit  lumen 
madidum^  atque  humoribus  affectuum  maceratum.  Teictia  re- 
gula  accuratiorem  paulo  disqulsitionem  postulat;  neque  sicoo 
pede  praetereunda  est.  Si  quis  enim  ex  rerum  sensibilium  et 
materiatarum  intuitu  tantum  luminis  assequi  speret  quantum 
ad  patefaciendam  divinam  naturam  aut  yolnntatem  sufficiet^ 
na  iste  decipitur  per  inaniam  philosophiam,  Etenim  contem- 
platio  creaturarum,  quantum  ad  creaturas  ipsas^  producit  sci- 
entiam;  quantum  ad  Deum,  admirationem  tantum^  quaB  est 
quasi  abrupta  scientia.  Ideoque  scitissime  dixit  quidam  Pla- 
tonicus*;  Sensus  humanos  sokm  referrey  qui  guidem  revelat 
terrestrem  globumy  codestem  vero  et  Stellas  obsignat:  sio  sensus 
reserant  naturalia^  divina  ocdudunt.  Atque  hinc  evenit^  non- 
nullos  e  doctiorum  nuuiipulo  in  hseresim  lapses  esse^  quum  ceratis 
sensuum  alis  innixi  ad  divina  eyolare  contenderent  Namque 
eos  qui  autumant  nimiam  scientiam  inclinare  mentem  in  atheis- 
mum^  ignorantiamque  secundarum  oausarum  pietati  erga  primam 
obstetricari^  libenter  compellarem  Jobi  qusdstione.  An  oparteat 
mentiri  pro  DeOy  et  ejus  gratia  dolum  loqui  conveniat^  ut  ipsigra^ 
tifkemur  f  '  Liquet  enim  Deum  nihil  operari  ordinario  in  natura 
nisi  per  secundas  causas^  cujus  diversum  credi  si  vellent^  im- 
postura  mera  esset,  quasi  in  gratiam  Dei^  et  nihil  aliud  quam 
authori  veritatis  immiindam  mendaci  hostiam  inunolare.  Quin 
potius  certissimum  est;  atque  expeiientia  comprobatum,  leves 
gustus  in  philosophia  movere  fortasse  ad  atheismum,  sed  pie- 
niores  haustus  ad  religionem  reducere.^  Namque  in  limine 
philosophifB,  cum  secundae  causae  tanquam  sensibus  proximas 
ingerant  se  menti  humanad>  mensque  ipsa  in  illis  haereat  atque 
commoretuT;  oblivio  primaB  causae  obrepere  possit;  sin  quis 
ulterius  pergat,  causarumque  dependentiam,  seriem^  et  concate- 
nationem>  atque  opera  Providential  intueatur,  tunc  secundum 

'  *nhf  (iUPP  ^pvx^  v^trrimi  umk  rhw  *HpimXurw  Mouew,—^  Flatareh  « De  Efu 
Caraiuro,**  1.  PluUrch  tUudes  to  the  gnome  In  lite  tract  J>§  Auduiidu  ^mHm,  In  a 
IMisage  not  unlike  the  text 

'  Phllo  Judvtts :  ••  Quod  tomnla  mlttantur  a  Deo." 

*  Job,  xUL  7. 

*  This  thonght  occun  seyeral  times  in  Bacon's  writings.  Lelbniti,  with  the  large 
spirit  of  whose  phlloeopby  it  is  altogether  in  accordance,  has  quoted  it  at  least  thrice ; 
thus  for  Instance  In  his  Gim/e«Wo  Naiura  eoiUra  AtheitUu^  he  remarks :  •*  Divini 
iogenii  Tir  Frandscus  Baconus  de  Yerulamio  recte  dixit  philosophtara  obiter  libatam  a 
peo  abdttcere,  penitus  haustam  reducere  ad  eundem.*' 
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poetamm  mythologiam  facile  credet  summtim  naturalis  catenas 
annulum  pedi  solii  Jovis  affigL^  Ut  semel  dicam,  nemo  male 
applicatOB  sobrietatis  moderationisque  famam  captans  poese  nos 
nimimn  progredi  in  libris  sive  scripturarum  Give  creaturaram, 
iheologia  ant  philoBophia,  existimet:  quinimo  excitent  se  ho- 
mines, et  infinitoB  profectns  andacter  urgeant  ntrobique  et 
perseqnantnr;  caventes  tantum  ne  scientia  utantur  ad  tumo- 
rem,  non  ad  charitatem ;  ad  ostentationem,  non  ad  usnm ;  et 
rursuB,  ne  distinctas  illas  theologite  philosophiadqne  doctrinas, 
earumque  latices,  imperite  misceant  ac  confundant. 

Accedamns  nnnc  ad  opprobria  qnibua  literas  aepergunt  po- 
litic!, niaejnflmodi  snnt:  Artes  emollire  animos,  militariqne 
glpri»  ineptos  reddere;  tum  in  politicis  quoque  corrumpere  in« 
genia,  quss  vel  nimis  cnrioB^i  efficiunt  ex  varietate  lectionis,  yel 
nimiB  pertinacia  ex  rigore  regularum,  vel  nimis  tumida  ex  mag- 
nitudine  exemplorum,  yel  nimis  extravagantia  ex  dissimilithdine 
exemplorum ;  quin  saltern  utcunque  avertere  et  alienare  animos 
a  negotiis  et  actione,  otii  ac  secessns  amorem  instillantes ;  dein 
rebnspubliciB  inducere  disciplined  relaxationem,  dnm  unnsqnisque 
promptior  est  ad  dispntandum  quam  ad  obtemperandum.  Unde 
Cato  Censorius,  cum  primis  mortalium  sapiens,  ubi  juyentus 
Bomana  ad  Cameadem  philosophnm,  qui  yenerat  Bomam  le- 
gatuB,  dulcedine  atque  majestate  ^eloquenti»  ejus  capta  undique 
conflueret,  frequenti  senatu  author  fuit  ut  expeditis  negotiis 
primo  quoque  tempore  dimitterent  hominem ;  ne  ciyium  animos 
inficeret  et  fascinaret,  et  necopinantibus  morum  consuetudi- 
numque  patriarum  mutationem  induceret.^  Hoc  etiam  permoyit 
Virgilium  (dum  studia  sua  patriae  existimationi  posthaberet)  ut 
artes  politicas  a  Kterariis  segregaret,  illas  Bomanis  yendicans, 
has  Graecis  relinquens,  in  yersibus  illis  decantatis, 

Ta  regere  imperio  populos,  Bomane,  memento : 
HflB  tibi  erunt  artes. ' 

Videmus  etaam  Anjtum  Socratis  accusatorem  pro  crimine  ei 
objecisse,  quod  yi  et  yarietate  sermonum  ac  disputationum 
suarum  authoritatem  et  reyerentiam  legum  consuejudinumque 
patriarum  apud  adolescentes  imminueret;  quodque  artem  pro- 
fiteretur  pemiciosam  et  periculo  plenam,  qua  quis  instructus 

*  Bacon  alludes  to  tbe  philosophical  applications  which  have  been  made  of  the 
passage  in  the  Iliad  (e.  19.),  in  which  Zeus  boasts  of  his  superiority  to  tbe  other 
gods.    Of  these  the  earliest  instance  Is  to  be  found  in  the  ThmUhu^ 

'  See  Plutarch  in  Cato,  c.  22. 

'  JEneid,  yL  862. 
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deteriorem  oamBam  meliorem  faceret»  .yeritatemqiie  ipeam  do* 
quentiee  appamtu  obmeret.' 

Yerum  h»  crimin&tiones^  oeter»que  ejusdem  farin»,  potiiu 
peraonatam  gmyitatem  pr»  se  ferunt  quam  yeritatis  candorenu 
Testatur  enirn  e^qyerientia,  sicut  imos  atque  eosdem  homines, 
sic  una  eademque  tempora,  et  remm  beUicanim  et  optimanim 
ardum  gloria  floruiwe.  YiroB  quod  attmet,  exemplo  sit  nobile 
par  imperatoram,  Alexander  Magnus  et  Julius  Csesar  Dictator, 
Alter  Aristotelis  in  philosoplua  discipulus,  alter  Cioercmis  in 
dicendo  riyaliB.  Aut  si  quis  requirat  potius  liteiatos  qui  in 
<slaro8  imperatores  evaserunt  quam  imperatores  qui  ins^niter 
docti  Aienmt,  prsesto  est  Epaminondas  Thebanus,  aut  Xenophon 
Atheniensis;  quorum  ille  primus  fuit  qui  fregit  potentiam 
Spartanorum,  Uc  autem  primus  qui  stravit  viam  ad  eversionem 
monarchic  Persarum.  Istud  T^ro  armorum  literarumque  quasi 
conjugium  clarius  adhue  in  temporibus  quam  in  personis  elu- 
cescit,  quanto  nimirum  sceculum  homine  objectum  grandius  est 
Ipsa  quippe  eademque  tempora  apud  .^gyptios,  Assyrios, 
Persas,  Grseoos,  Bomanoeque,  qute  propter  bellioam  virtutem 
maxime  oelebnsntur,  etiam  et  Uteris  plurimum  fuerunt  nobili* 
tata;  adeo  ut  gravissimi  authores  philosophique,  et  clarissimi 
duces  atque  impemtores,  eodem  sasculo  vizerint  Nee  sane 
aliter  fieri  potest,  quandoquidem  ut  in  homine  vigor  corporis 
animique  simul  fere  maturescunt,  nisi  quod  ille  hunc  paulo 
antevertat;  sic  in  rebuspublicis,  militaris  gloria  literataque 
{quarum  ilia  corpori  respondet,  hiec  animo)  aut  coeva  sunt,  aut 
ee  proximo  consequuntur. 

Jam  vero,  eruditionem  pcditicis  impedimento  esse  potius  quam 
adjumento,  nil  minus  probabile.  Fatemur  omnes  temerarium 
quiddam  esse  empiricis  medicis  corpus  et  valetudinis  curam 
tradere,  qui  sclent  pauca  quiedam  medicamenta  quie  illis  yiden- 
tur  panchresta  yenditare,  quorum  fiducia  nihil  non  audent 
tentare ;  cum  tamen  neque  causas  morborum,  neque  legrotorum 
habitus,  neque  symptomatum  pericula,  neque  yeram  sanandi 
methodum  caUeant.  Videmus  pariter  errare  eos,  qui  ad  causas 
et  lites  suas  expediendas  adhibent  leguleios  in  practica  potius 
quam  in  libris  juris  versatos,  quibus  os  facile  oblinitur,  si  quid 
noyum  aut  extra  experientise  susb  calles  tritos  occurrat:  con- 
similiter  non  potest  non  esse  periculosissimimi,  quoties  summa 
rerum  empiricis  consiliariis  {Mr»cipue  mandatur.     £  contm,  yix 

^  Apologia  Socratis,  p.  23.  et  leq. 
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exmnplum  adduci  poant  reipuUkiB  infoeliciter  administratn,  ad 
olATiim  sedentibiis  yiriB  eraditiB.  Quamvis  ennn  in  more  sit 
politiciB  literatos  Pedaiiti0nim  nomine  ele^are^  Hietoia  tamen 
verUatis  mmgittra  in  plorimiB  fidem  faut^  pnpillares  principes 
adnltis  longe  pnMtitisse  (non  obstante  letatis  incoimnodo)  ea 
ipsa  de  causa  quam  politici  sngillant,  quod  scilicet  tone  tempons 
a  podagogis  administratum  sit  impmimL  Quis  ignorat  per 
decaatatum  illud  quinquennium  Neronisonus  rerum  incubuisse 
SenecsB  psBdagogo?  Quin  et  Gordianus  Junior  deoennium 
laudis  Misitheo  paedag^^o  debuit^  Neque  infcelicius  imperium 
gessit  Alexander  SeveruB  dum  minor  fiiit^  quo  tempore  omnia 
procurabaat  mulieres,  sed  ex  consilio  prssoeptorum.  Imo, 
convertamus  oculoe  ad  regimen  Pontifidum,  ac  nominatim  Pii 
Quinti  Tel  Sixti  Quinti  nostro  saeculo,  qui  sub  initiiB  suis  habiti 
fiunt  pro  fraterculis  rerum  imperitis^;  reperiemusque  acta 
paparum  ejus  generis  magis  esse  solere  memorabilia  quam 
orum  qui  in  negotiiB  ciyilibus  et  prindpum  aulis  enutriti  ad 
papatum  asoenderint.  Quam  vis  enim  qui  in  Uteris  vitam  maxi- 
me  traduxerunt  minus  soUertes  sint  atque  versatiles  in  occa- 
^onibufl  prensandis  atque  aocommodandis  rebus,  quo  spectant 
ea  que  ab  Italis  Bagioni  di  Stato  dicuntur  (quorum  nomen 
ipsum  aversatns  est  Pius  Quintus,  solitus  dicere  Ease  mera 
mahrum  hanwuim  commenta,  qtuB  appanerentur  religioni  et  tnr^ 
tuHbue  marahiuM  ^:  in  eo  tamen  abunde  fit  compensation  quod 
per  tatom  planumque  iter  religionis,  justitisB,  honestatis,  vir- 
tutumque  mondium,  prompte  atque  expedite  incedant;  quam 
viam  qui  constanter  tennerint,  illis  alteris  remediis  non  magis 
indigebunt  quam  corpus  sanum  medicina.  Porro  autem  curri- 
culum vite  in  uno  homine  suppeditare  non  potest  exemplorum 
copiam  ad  regendos  eventus  vitsB,  etiam  in  uno  homine.  Sicut 
enim  interdum  fit,  ut  nepos  vel  pronepos  avum  vel  proayum 
magis  referat  quam  patrem ;  eodem  modo  baud  raro  CTenit,  ut 
negotia  prosentia  magis  quadrent  cum  exemplis  vetustioribus 
quam  cum  recentioribua.  Poetremo,  unius  ingenium  tantum 
cedit  amplitudini  literarum,  quantum  priyatii  reditus  sararia 

*  The  former  of  these  Popei  was  a  Dominican,  the  latter  a  Franciscan  fHar.  The 
most  remarkable  event  of  the  PontJficate  of  Pius  V.  was  the  battle  of  Lepanto  in  1571, 
in  which  his  fleet  was  engaged  in  conjiuiction  with  those  of  Yenioe  and  of  Spain. 
Sixtus  v.  was  the  founder  of  the  Vatican  library.  Compare  Gibbon*s  phrase  :  *•  The 
genius  of  Siztus  the  Fifth  burst  firom  the  gloom  of  a  Frandscan  cloister.*'— 2>ec/tM 
and  Fall,  c.  76. 

*  See  his  life  by  Catena. 
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Quod  si  detur,  deprayationes  illas  et  impedimenta  qu»  a 
politicis  imputantur  Uteris  aliquid  yirium  habere  et  veritatis^ 
attamen  simul  monendum^  eruditionem  in  singulis  plus  remedii 
quam  mali  afferre.  Esto  eiiim,  liters  tacita  qnadam  vi  ftTiimnm 
reddunt  incertum  atque  perplexum;  at  certe  liquido  praeci* 
piunt  quomodo  cogitationes  sint  expediend®,  et  quousque  sit 
deliberandum^  quando  demum  statuendum;  imo  ostendunt 
quomodo  res  interim  absque  periculo  trahi  possint  et  suspend!. 
Esto  etiam,  animos  efficiunt  magis  pertinaces  et  dijfficiles;  at 
simul  decent  quae  res  demonstrationibus,  qusB  conjecturis  in- 
nituntur;  neque  minus  distinctionum  et  exceptionum  usum 
quanv  canonum  et  principiorum  constantiam  proponunt.  Esto 
rursus,  seducunt  et  detorquent  animos  exemplorum  yel  im« 
paritate  yel  dissimilitudine ;  nescio;  sed  satis  noyi  eas  tarn 
circumstantiarum  efficacias  quam  eomparationum  errores  et  ap- 
plicationum  cautiones  explicare ;  adeo  ut  in  uniyersum  magis 
corrigant  animos  quam  corrumpant.  H»c  autem  remedia  in- 
sinuant  undequaque  liter»,  magna  yi  et  yarietate  exemplorum. 
Ferpendat  quis  errores  dementis  Septimi^  a  Guiociardino,  qui 
ei  fuit  quasi  domesticus,  tam  luculenter  depictos  ^ ;  aut  yacil- 
lationes  Ciceronis^  in  Epistolis  ad  Atticum  manu  propria  ad 
yivum  resectas ' ;  omnino  inconstantiam  et  crebras  conciliorum 
mutatiohes  yitabit  Inspiciat  errores  Phocionis,  peryicaciam 
exhorrebit  Fabulam  Ixionis  legate  et  ninuas  spes  et  hujus-* 
modi  fumos  ac  nebulas  dispellet.  Intueatur  Catonem  Se- 
cundum^  neque  unquam  migrabit  ad  Antipodas  et  contraria 
prsesenti  sa^ulo  yestigia  figet  -      .  i  . 

Jam  qui  putant  literas  desidin  arnicas  esse  odique  et  seces* 
sus  dulcedine  perfundere  animum,  mirum  pr»stabunt^  si  quaa 
assuefaciunt  mentem  perpetu®  agitationi^  socordis  patronas 
ostendant ;  cum  contra  yere  affirmari  possit,  inter  omnia  bo« 
minum  genera  nullum  negotia  amare  propter  ipsa  negotia» 
prsBter  literatum.  Alii  enim  res  et  negotia  diligunt  qua&stus 
gratia^  ut  conductitii  opus  propter  mercedem.  Alii  honoris 
ergo;    etenim  dum  res  gerunt,  yiyunt  in  oculis  hominum^ 

>  GuiccUurdini*s  character  of  Clement  yil.  will  be  found  In  the  aizteenth  book  of  his 
history,  ch.  5.  I  transcribe  the  part  which  relates  to  the  **  Inconstantia"  of  which 
Bacon  speaks.  "  £  nel  deliberarsl  e  neU*  esegulre  quel  che  pure  avesse  deliberato,  ogni 
piccolo  rispetto  che  dl  nuovo  se  gll  scoprisse,  ogni  legglere  iropedlmento  che  se  gli 
attraversasse,  parera  bastante  a  fkrlo  ritomare  in  quella  confiisione  neUa  quale  ero 
stato  InnansI  dellberasse,**  kc. 

'  The  seventh  letter  of  the  sixteenth  book  may  be  particularly  referred  to  in  illus- 
tration  of  the  remark  in  the  text. 
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^xistimationiqiie  eoBd  inflerriimt  alioqui  eTanituras.  Alii 
propter  potentiam  et  fortaii»  prserogatiyam,  ut-amicos  remu* 
nerare,  inimicos  ulcisci  possint.  Alii  ut  facultatem  aliquam 
fluam  quam  adamant  exerceant^  ac  sibi  ipsis  hoc  nomine  see- 
pius  gratulentor  et  arrideant.  Alii  denique,  ut  alios  suos  fines 
consequantor.  Adeo  ut  quod  de  gloriosis  did  solet,  eorum 
fortitudinem  sitam  esse  in  spectaiitium  oculis,  sic  hujusmodi 
hominum  diligentia  et  strenuitas  hoc  yidetur  agere^  aut  ut 
alii  plaudant  atit  ut  ipsi  intra  se  gcstiant.  Soli  literati  nego- 
tiis  et  occupationibus  delectantur,  tanquam  actionibus  naturss 
consentaneis,  et  non  minus  salubribus  animo  quam  exerdtatio 
€8t  corporis  ipsam  rem  non  emolumentum  intuentes;  ita  ut 
<ymnium  minime  sint  defatigabiles^  si  modo  res  sit  hujusmodi 
ut  animum  pro  dignitate  ejus  impleat  et  detineat.  Quod  si 
reperiantur  interdum  nonniilli  in  legendo  strenui^  in  agendo 
cessatores ;  non  hoc  a  Uteris  ortum  habet,  sed  ab  imbecillitate 
et  mollicie  quadam  corporis  animive;  quales  notat  Seneca, 
Quidam^  inquit,  tarn  sunt  wnbratiks,  ut  putent  in  turbido  esse 
quicquid  in  luce  est  ^  Usuyenire  poterit  fortasse^  ut  hujusmodi 
ingenii  sibi  conscii  se  dent  literis ;  eruditio  autem  ipsa  hujus- 
modi ingenia  minime  indit  aut  progignit.  Quod  si  quis  illud 
nihilominus  mordicus  teneat,  literas  nimium  absumere  temporis, 
quod  alias  rectius  impendi  possit;  aio,  neminem  adeo  distrin^ 
uegotiis,  quin  habeat  sua  otii  interyallay  donee  agendi  yices 
atque  sBstus  refluant,  nisi  aut  admodum  hebes  sit  in  expe- 
diendis  negotiis,  aut  parum  cum  dignitate  ambitiosus  in  n^otiis 
cujuscunque  generis  captandis.  Restat  igitur  qusrendum^  qua 
in  re  et  quomodo  has  subsedyas  horas  collocare  oporteat; 
studiis  an  yoluptatibus,  genio  an  ingenio,  indulgendum  ?  Sicut 
recte  respondit  Demosthenes  JEschini,  homini  yoluptatibus  de- 
ditOy  qui  cum  per  contumeliam  objecisset  Orationes  ejus  lucer' 
nam  olere;  Poly  inquit,  multum  interest  inter  ea  qua  ego  ac  tu 
ad  lucemam  facimus.  ^  Quare  neutiquam  metuendum  ne 
liter®  eliminent  negotia ;  quin  potius  yindicant  animnm  ab  otio 
et  yoluptate,  qu»  alias  sensim  ad  utriusque .  damnum,  et  nego- 
tiomm  et  literarum,  subintrare  solont. 

Dein,  quod  oggerunt,  literas  reyerentiam  legum  atque  im- 

>  **  Quldam  tdeo  in  latebras  refugerunt  ut  putent  in  turbido  esse  quicquid  in  luce  est.  ** 
— Smeea,  £p.  3.  It  is  perbaps  wortby  of  remark  that  Bacon's  Inaccurate  quotation 
is  adopted  at  second  band  in  tbe  Thiler, 

*  Plutarch  in  Demosth.  [According  to  Plutarch  it  was  Pytheas  who  made  the 
Uunt  — /.  S.] 
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peril  conTellere ;  calumnia  men  est^  nee  piobabiliier  ad  crimi- 
naodum  inducta.  Nam  qui  ccBcam  obedientiam  fortius  obligare 
contenderiii  quam  vffitium  oculatum  una  opera  asserat  ooecum 
manu  ductum  certius  incedere  quam  qui  luoe  et  oculia  uti- 
tur.  Imo  citra  omnem  oGntaroverBiam  artes  emolliunt  mo- 
res^ teneios  reddunt,  sequacee^  oereos^  et  ad  mandata  imperii 
ductiles;  ignorantia  coatra,  oontumaceB^  refractarioB,  aeditio- 
608 :  quod  ex  historia  darissime  patet^  quandoquidem  tempora 
maxime  indocta,  inculta^  barbara,  tumultibus,  Beditionibusy 
mutationibuBque  maxime  obaoxia  fueiint 

De  Catonis  Censoris  judido  hoc  dictum  esto,  meritiaaimaa 
eum  blasphemiaa  in  literas  luiase  poenas,  cum  septuagenario 
major  quasi  repuerascens  Greecam  linguam  cupidissime  addisce- 
ret^ ;  ex  quo  liquet^  priorem  illam  censuram  Onecas  literatune 
ex  affectata  potius  gravitate  quam  quod  ita  penitus  aentiret 
fluxisse.  Ad  Yii^ilii  yero  carmina  quod  attinet,  utcunque  illi 
libitum  ftierit  uniyerso  mundo  insultare^  Bomazds  asserendo 
artes  imperandi,  cseteras  tanquam  populares  aiiis  relinquendo; 
in  hoc  tamen  manifesto  tenetur>  Bomanos  nunquam  imperii 
fastigium  conscendisse,  donee  ad  artium  cuknen  simul  per^ 
venissent.  Namque  duobus  primis  CsBsaribus^  yiris  impe- 
randi  peritissimis,  contemporanei  erant  optimiis  poeta  ille  ipse 
Yirgilius  Maro,  optimus  bistoricus  Titus  Livius,  optimua  anti- 
quarius  Marcus  Varro,  optimus  aut  optimo  proximus  orator 
Marcus  Cicero;  principea  certC)  ex  omni  memoria,  in  sua 
quique  £u^ukate.  Postremo,  quantum  ad  Socratis  accusatio- 
nem,  id  dico  tantum;  recordemur  temporum,  quibus  inten- 
tata  est;  nimirum  sub  Triginta  Tyrannia^  mortalium  omnium 
crudelissimis,  sceleratissimis,  nnperioque  indignissimis;  qui 
rerum  et  temporum  orbis  postquam  circumactus  esset,  Socrates 
ille  (flagitiosus  scilicet)  heroibus  annumeratus  est,  et  memoiia 
ejus  omnibus  tarn  divinis  quam  humanis  honoribus  cumulata ; 
quin  disputationes  ejus,  tanquam  corruptrices  monmi  prius 
habitsd,  pro  priesentisaimb  mentis  morumque  antidotis  ab  omni 
posteritate  celebrantur.  Atque  b»c  sofficiaat  ad  respondendum 
politicis,  qui  superciliosa  severitate  aut  fuoata  gravitate  ausi 
sunt  literas  incessere  contomeliis ;  qu»  tamen  oonf  utatio  im- 
praesentiarum,  nisi  quod  nesciamus  an  ad  posteros  permanaturi 
sint  labores  nostri,  minus  necessaria  videatur ;  cum  aspectus  et 
favor  duorum  literatissimorum  principum,  Elizabethse  reginss  et 

>  V.  Cicero  Ac.  Quant  11.  c.  2. 
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Majisstatis  tus^  tanquam  Cantoris  et  PoUacis,  lucidorum  sy^ 
derum\  tantum  apud  nos  in  Britannia  literis  amorem  reve- 
«rentiamque  oondliatennt. 

Nunc  ad  tertium  vitaperationum  genua  pervenimuB,  quod  a 
literatia  ipsis  in  literas  redundat,  altiusque  casteris  Bolet  haerere. 
E»  vel  a  forkina^  vel  a  moribus,  vtl  a  studiis  ipsorum  originem 
ducnnt  Quarum  prima  eiLtra  potestatem  ipsorum  est,  secunda 
extra  rem,  ut  tertia  sola  proprie  in  disquiaitionem  venire  vide- 
atur.  Quia  tamen  non  tarn  de  vero  rerum  pondere  quam  de 
vulgi  testimatione  senno  instituendus  est,  baud  abs  re  fuerit 
etiam  de  alteris  duabua  pauca  qusodam  innuere. 

Quapropter  dignitatis  imminutiones  et  quasi  ddM>nestamenta, 
,quie  a  literatorum  fortuna  literis  imponuntur,  sumuntur  aut  a 
pauperfate  et  ino^na  ipsorum,  aut  a  vitse  genere  obscuro  et 
umbratili,  aut  ab  occupationum  in  quibus  Tersantur  subjecto 
non  admodum  nobili. 

Quantum  ad  paupertatem  pertinet,  quodque  frequenter  usu-*> 
Teniat  ut  literati  inopes  sint,  et  tenui  plemmque  origine,  neque 
tarn  propere  ditescant  ac  alii  qui  qusestui  Bchvai  inhiant ;  con- 
sultum  foret  fauno  locum,  de  laude  paupertatis,  Fratribus  Men- 
dicantibus  (pace  eorum  dixerim)  exornandum  tradere ;  quibus 
Maehiarellus  non  parum  tribuebat,  cum  diceret,  jamdudum 
actum  ^set  de  regne  sacerdetttin,  nUi  reverentia  trga  fratres  ac 
monachos  episcoparum  luxnm  et  excessum  c&mpensasset^  Pariter 
dicat  quia,  foelicitatem  et  magnificentiam  principum  et  nobilium 
jam  olim  reoidere  potuisse  in  baibariem  et  sordea,  niai  deberent 
literatis  istia  pauperibus  civilis  vitie  culturam  et  decus.  Sed 
misek  hia  laodum  aucupiis,  notatu  d^um  eat  quam  sacra  atque 
yeneranda  res,  per  aliquot  apud  Romanos  secula,  paupertas 
ipsa  habita  fuerit;  quse  tamen  respublica  nihil  trahebat  ex 
paradoxis.  Sic  enim  pr»fiitur  T.  Liviua :  Aut  me  amor  negotii 
suscepti  fallit,  aut  nulla  unquam  respubKca  nee  major  necsanctior 
nee  bonis  exemplis  ditior  fatty  nee  in  quam  tarn  sertB  anaritia 
luxuriaque  immiffraverint^  nee  nbi  tantus  ae  tarn  diu  paupertati 
ac  parcimonia  honos  fuerit^  Quinetiam  poatquam  Roma  jam 
degenerasset,  legimua,  cum  Caesar  Dictator  collapsam  rempu- 
blicam  i&stauratumm  ae  ptofiteretur,  quendam  ex  amicia  ejus 

>  Hor.  Car.  I.  3.  2. 

*  See  his  DiscoTs!,  lU.  c  1.  The  passage  In  the  text  is  one  of  those  to  which  Mer- 
senne  takes  fiEC^tlon.  It  savours  ib  hSs  0plnl(m  of  a  wish  to  depreciate  the  hierarchy. 
8ee  his  La  Viriti  da  Scieneei. 

*  In  prKfttione. 
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prompsisse  sententiam,  nihil  tarn  expeditum  esse  ad  id  quod 
agerety  quam   si   divitiarum   honos   quoquo   modo   tolleretur. 

Verum  (inquit)  kac  et  omnia  mala  pariter  cum  hanare  pecunic^ 
dennent,  si  neque  magisiraiuB  neque  alia  vulgo  eujnenda  venalia 
erunO  Denique^  quemadmodum  vere  dictum  est  rubarem  esse 
colarem  virtutis  ^  licet  quandoque  oriatur  ex  culpa ;  ita  recte 
statuas  paupertatem  esse  virtutis  fortunam^  quamvis  interdum 
a  luxu  et  incuria  accersatur.  Salomonis  eerte  h»c  est  sen- 
tential Qui  festinat  ad  diviticu,  nan  erit  insons  ';  et  prseceptum, 

Veritatem  erne  et  noU  vendere,  similiter  scientiam  et  prudentiam* : 
quasi  squum  judicet^  opes  impendendas  ut  doctrine  paretur, 
non  doctrinam  eo  vertendam  ut  opes  congerantur. 

Quid  attinet  dicere  de  vita  ilia  privata  et  obscuira^  quam 
literatis  objiciunt?  Adeo  tritum  thema  est  atque  ab  omnibus 
jactatum,  otium  et  secessum  (modo  absint  desi^a  et  luxus) 
prseponere  vit®  forensi  et  occupatae^  propter  securitatem^  liber- 
tatem,  dulcedinem,  dignitatem^  aut  saltem  ab  indignitatibus 
immunitatem^  ut  nemo  tractet  huno  locum  quin  bene  tractet: 
ita  humanis  conceptibus  in  ezprimendo  et  consensibus  in  ap- 
probando  consonat  Hoc  tantum  adjiciam^  erudites  latentes  in 
rebuspublicis^  et  sub  oculis  hominum  minime  degentes,  similes 
esse  imaginibus  Cassii  et  Bruti,  de  quibus  in  datione  Juniie 
non  gestatis,  cum  alias  plurimae  ducerentur,  Tacitus^  JSo  ipso 
(inquit)  prcsfulffebant,  quod  non  visebantur.^ 

De  occupationum  qu»  literatis  committuntur  yilitate  illud 
occurrit^  quod  demandetur  iisdem  puerorum  ao  juniorum 
institution  cujus  aetatis  contemptus  in  magistros  ipsos  redun* 
dat.  CsBterum  quam  injusta  sit  h»c  obtrectatio,  si  non  ex 
Tulgi  opinione  sed  ex  sano  judicio  res  perpendatur,  inde  licet 
aestimare^  quod  diligentiores  sint  omnes  in  imbuenda  testa 
recenti  quam  veteri;  magisque  solliciti  sint  qualem  ad- 
moveant  terram  tener»  plant®  quam  adultae;  unde  liquet, 
prascipuam  curam  circa  rerum  et  corporum  initia  versarL 
Babbinis,  si  placet,  porrige  aurem;  Juvenes  vestri  visiones 
videbunt,  et  senes  somniabuni  somnia  ^;  ex  hoc  textu  colligunt, 

■  Oratio  prima  ad  C.  Cfleflarem  de  republlcA  ordloandl  Thig  disooune  and  that 
which  follows  it  have  been  ascribed  to  Sallust,  bat  apfiaiently  without  sufBdent 
reason. 

'  See  Diogen.  Laert  in  Diog.  c  64. 

■  Proverbs,  xxvlli.  20.  *  Proverbs,  zziii.  23. 

*  **  Sed  praeftilgebant  Casslus  atque  Brutus,  eo  ipso  quod  effigies  eorum  non  vlse- 
bantur.** — Ann,  til.  sub  caloem. 

*  Joel,  iL  28.    **  Notanda  autem  hie  orationis  concinnitas,  et  poeUs  in  Jungcndis 
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juventutem  esse  adtatem  digniorem ;  quanto  nimirum  revelatio 
aocedat  darior  per  visiones  qaam  per  somnia.  Hind  yero 
notata  omnino  dignum,  quod  licet  paedago^  velut  simias 
tyrannidisy  scen»  sint  ludibria^  et  temponun  incuria  in  delecta 
ipsorum  veluti  obdormierit ;  vetas  tamen  querela  sit^  inde  usque 
ab  optimis  et  prudentissimis  sseculis  deducta^  respublicas  circa 
leges  quidem  nimium  satagere^  circa  educationem  indiligentes 
esse.  Qu«  nobilissima  pars  priscas  disciplinas  revocata  est 
aliquatenus  quasi  postliminio  in  Jesuitarum  collegiis ;  quorum 
cum  intueor  industriam  solertiamque  tam  in  doctrina  ezcolenda 
quam  in  moribus  inf6rmandis>  illud  occurrit  Agesilai  de  Phar- 
nabazo.  Talis  cum  m,  utinam  natter  esses*^  Atque  hactenus  de 
opprobriis  e  literatorum  fortuna  et  conditione  desumptis. 

Quod  ad  literatorum  mores ;  res  est  ista  potius  ad  perso- 
nas  quam  ad  studia  spectans.  Reperiuntur  proculdubio  inter 
eos^  quemadmodmn  in  omnibus  yitae  ordinibus  et  generibus, 
tam  mali  quam  boni ;  neque  propterea  non  verum  est  (quod 
asseritur)  abire  gtudia  in  mores  ^;  atque  literas,  nisi  incidant 
in  ingenia  admodum  depravata,  corrigere  prorsus  naturam  et 
mutare  in  melius. 

Yeruntamen  diligenter  mihi  atque  ingenue  rem  asstimanti 
nullum  occurrit  dedecus  Uteris  ex  literatorum  moribus^  quatenua 
sunt  literati^  adhaerens;  nisi  forte  hoc  yitio  yertatur  (cujus 
Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Cato  Secundus,  Seneca,  pluresque  alii 
insimulantur)  quod  cum  plerumque  tempora  de  quibus  legunt 
iUis  in  quibus  yiyunt,  et  quae  pra&cipiuntur  illis  quae  aguntur, 
meliora  sint,  ultra  quam  par  est  contendant  morum  corruptelas 
ad  praBceptorum  et  dogmatum  honestatem  retrahere,  et  priscaa 
seyeritatis  mores  temporibus  dissolutis  imponere;  de  quo  tamen 
abunde  e  propriis  fontibus  admoneri  possunt.  Solon  enim 
interrogatus,  an  optimas  ciyibus  suis  dedlsset  leges  ?  Optimas, 
inquit,  ex  illis  guas  ipsi  voluissent  acdpere.^  Ita  Plato,  yidens 
corruptiores  suorum  civium  mores  quam  ut  ipse  ferre  posset,  ab 
omni  publico  munere  abstinuit,  dicens ;  Sic  cum  patria  agendum 

▼erUs  delectus,  qood  senlbiu  aomnla  tribuftt,  qtue  debiliori  etati  magis  conveniant^ 
JuTenibus  Tigiones  utpote  vlTidloTlbus  ingeoiis  ad  oondplenda  phantasmata  promptio- 
ribua.*'—  Tyehatn,  quoted  in  BoaenmuUer't  Sdui.  in  Vet,  TVaf.  ad  loc 

*  Htttarch  in  A^mQ,  c  12.  This  ooniiiKDdatlon  did  not  escape  the  diligence  of 
Gomes,  who,  in  his  Elogia  Societatis  Jttu  (Antwerp,  1667),  has  quoted  it  In  the 
section  of  his  work  )n  which  he  brings  forward  the  testimonies  which  have  been  borne 
by  heretics  to  the  merits  of  the  society,    y.  p.  448. 

'  "  SIve  abeunt  studia  in  mores.** — Ov,  Epiti,  zt.  63. 

*  Plutarch  in  Solone,  c  16. 
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esse,  ui  eumjMtrentibu$;  ho^  e^t^  suasu,  mm  vipJefititk;  obiestando, 
non  contesiando^  Atque  hoc  ipsum  cayet  ille^  qui  a  oonsiliis 
Caesari ;  iVbn,  jnquit,  ad  vetera  imtituta  rwoeans,  fuas  jampridem 
carruptis  tnaribus  ludibrio  sunt^  Cioero  etiam  hujua  erroria 
arguit  Catonem  secundum,  Attioo  suo  ocribeMS  Cato  cptime 
sentit,  sed  nocet  inUrdwn  reipvbliecR ;  bquiiur  emim  tanquam  in 
repubUca  Platanii,  non  tanqitam  in  fasce  Hamuli.^  Idem  Cicero 
molli  iuterpretatione  excuBat  philosophorum  dicta  et  decreta 
duriora :  Isti,  inquit,  ipsi  prtBceptores  et  magistri  videntur  fiae% 
officiorwm  paulo  longius  quam  natura  vellet  protuUsse,  ut  cum  ad 
uUimum  animo  contendisaemus,  Hn  tamen  ybfaportet  consisteremusJ^ 
Ipsemet  tameu  potuit  dicere^  Monitis  sum  minor  ipse  meis^: 
quippe  qui  in  eundem  lapidem  ipse,  licet  non  tam  graviter, 
impegerit, 

Aliud  quod  eruditia  non  immerito  fortaaae  objicitur  ritium 
hujusmodi  e8t»  quod  honori  aut  emolumento  patriarum  suarum 
aut  dominorum  propriaa  fortunas  aut  prsesidia  poBtposuerint. 
Sic  enun  Demosthenes  Atheniensibus  suis»  Mea^  inquit,  cansiUa, 
si  recte  aUendaiiSi  nan  sunt  ejus  generis  per  qum  ego  inter  vos 
magnuSf  vos  inter  GrtBcos  despectui  sitis  ;  sed  talia,  ut  mtAi  Sitpe^ 
nvmero  ea  hand  tutum  sit  dare^  vobis  autem  semper  utile  am^ 
pkctL^  Haud  aliter  Seneca^  postquam  quinquennium  illud 
Neronis  sBternae  eruditonun  mi^strorum  oonaecraaset  gloris^ 
dominum  suum  omnibus  jam  flagitiis  inquinatissimum  libere 
atque  fidenter  monere  non  deetitit,  magno  suo  periculo,  ao 
postremo  prsdcipitio.  Neque  aliter  potest  se  habere  res;  siqui- 
dem  humanam  mentem  doctrina  imbuit  vero  sensu  fragilitatia 
su»,  instabilitatis  fortune,  dignitatis  animas  et  muneris  sui ;  qua- 
rum  rerum  memores  nuUo  modo  sibi  persuadere  possunt  for^ 
tun»  propria  amplitudinem>  tanquam  prmcipuum  edbi  bonorum 
finem>  statui  possa  Quare  sic  yiyunt  tanquam  rationem  red- 
dituri  Deo^  et  dominis  post  Deum,  sire  regibus  sire  rebus^ 
publicis,  hae  formula^  JEcee  tiU  Iwcrrfeei'',  non  autem  illa»  Eece 
mihi  lucreficu    At    politieonim  turfo^    quorum   mentea  in 

>  Flatonls  EpiBtoU.  6.    But  Bacon  probably  took  the  story  fh»m  Cioero,  Ad  FamiH- 
orei,  1.  ft. 
'  Ontio  prima  de  republ.  onUoaBd. 

*  *■  Cato  optiiDO  animo  utens  et  sammA  flde>  nocet  Inteidiim  reifNibUoas.  Dioit  enlm 
tanquam  in  Platonis  «tt\ir«(f.  non  tanqwam  In  fleoe  BomuU,  fententiam.**  '^jtd  MHe, 
ii.  1.  S. 

*  Pro  M unenl^  c  81.  But  Bacon*8  quotation  is  not  quite  aocorate.  [*•  Etenim 
istl  ipsl  miU  videntur  vestri  pneoeptfrrct  et  virtntis  magifltri  fines  oflldonun,"  fcc. 
The  rest  as  In  the  text  —  X  &"] 

*  Ovid,  Ars  Amai.  IL  54S.  •  De  Chersoneeo,  »  S.  IfiUthew,  xav.  20. 
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doctrina  offlciomiii  et  in  contemplatioiie  bom  universalia  non 
sunt  institutsB  et  confirmatsB^  omnia  ad  se  refenmt ;  gerentes  se 
pro  centro  mnndi^  ao  si  oinnefl  liness  in  se  suisque  fortunis 
debeant  concurrere;  de  reipublicss  nayi^  licet  tempestatibus 
jactata,  neutiquam  solliciti^  modo  ipsis  in  scapha  rerom  suamm 
receptus  detur  et  efiugium.  At  contra,  qui  officiorum  pondera 
et  philautisd  limites  did|cerunt,  znunia  sua  stationesque,  licet 
cum  pexiculo,  tuentur.  Quod  si  forte  incolumes  permaneant  in 
seditionibus  et  rerum  mutationibus,  non  id  artibus  aut  yersatili 
ingenio,  sed  reverenliaB  quam  probitas  etiam  ab  hostlbus  extor- 
quet,  tribuendum.  C»tenun  quod  attinet  ad  fidei  constantiam 
et  oflSciorum  religionem,  quas  certe  animis  h(Mninum  inserit  eru- 
ditio,  utcimque  e»  quandoque  a  fortuna  mulctentur,  aut  ex 
male-sanis  politicorum  principiis  oondemnentur,  tamen  palam 
scilicet  apud  omnes  laudem  referent,  ut  in  hac  re  longa  de- 
fenaione  non  sit  opus. 

Aliud  vitium  literatis  fiuniliare  (quod  faciliua  exousari  potest 
quam  negari)  illud  ^ :  nimirum,  quod  non  facile  se  applicent  et 
aocommodent  eiga  personas  quibuscum  negotiantur  aut  vivunt : 
qui  defectus  e  duabus  oritur  causis.  Prima  est,  animi  ipsius 
magnitude,  propter  quam  aegre  se  demittere  poesunt  ad  obser- 
vantiam  unius  alicujus  hominis.  Amantis  verba  sunt,  non 
sapientb,  satis  magnum  alter  aiteri  theatrum  sumttsJ^  Neque 
tamen  inficias  ibo,  ilium  qui  aciem  animi,  instar  oculi,  non 
possit  aeque  contrahere  ac  dilatare  insigni  facultate  ad  res 
gerendas  esse  orbatum.  Secunda  vero  causa  est  probitas  morum 
et  simplicitas;  qua  tamen  delectum  judicii,  non  defectum,  in 
illis  arguit.  Yeri  enim  et  legitimi  observantis  erga  aliquam 
personam  limites  non  ultra  porrigunt  se  quam  ita  nosse  illius 
mores  ut  absque  offensione  cum  eo  versari,  eumque  consilio  si 
opus  ait  juYare,  nobiaque  interim  ipsis  in  omnibus  cavere  pos- 
simus;  yerum  alienos  affectus  rimari,  eo  fine  ut  Ulum  inflectas, 
yersee,  et  ad  libitum  circumagas,  hominis  est  parum  candidi, 
sed  potius  aatuti  et  bifidi ;  id  quod  in  amicitia  yitiosum  fuerit, 
erga  principea  etiam  inofficiosum,  Mos  enim  Orientis,  quo 
nefaa  habetur  oculos  in  reges  defigere,  ritu  quidem  barbarus 
est,  sed  significatione  bonus  ' ;  neque  enim  subditos  decet  corda 

>  I  hftTe  inserted  the  colon  after  iUmd^  there  being  no  stop  in  the  original.  Possibly 
an  eat  has  dropped  out  The  corresponding  passage  in  the  AdvaneemeiU  of  Learning 
stands  thus,— <*  Another  fault is,  that  they  ML,**  kc^J,  S. 

*  Tills  sentiment  is  ascribed  to  Epicurus  by  Seneca,  Ep.  viL 

*  Bacon  probably  refers  to  the  relation  of  some  modem  traveller.    Even  in  Hero- 
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regum  suoruxn,  qu»  Sacrao  Scripturaa  inscrutabilia  docent, 
curiosius  rimarL 

Superest  etiamnum  aliud  viiiiun  (quocum  hanc  partem  con- 
cludam)  literatis  ssepius  imputatum ;  videlicet  quod  in  rebus 
exiguis  et  extemis  (voltu^  gestu^  incessu,  sermonibue  qnotidianis, 
et  hujusmodi)  deficiant  in  observando  decoro:  unde  homines 
imperiti  ex  istis  minutis  leviculisque  erroribns  quanti  sint  in 
rebus  majoribus  tractandis  conjecturam  capiunt  Yemm  fiillit 
eos  plerumque  hujusmodi  judicium ;  imo  sciant  responsum  sibi 
esse  a  Themistocle,  qui  cum  rogatus  esset  ut  fidibiMs  caneret, 
arroganter  satis  ipse  de  se  sed  ad  prsesens  institutum  perquam 
apposite  respondit ;  Se  quidemfidium  rudem  esse,  sed  qtco  pacto 
eppidum  parvum  in  civitatem  magnam  evadere  posset  satis  nosse.^^ 
Et  suntproculdubio  multi  politicarum  artium  apprime  gnari, 
quibus  tamen  in  communi  vita  et  quotidianis  reculis  nihil  im- 
peritius.  Quinetiam  hujusmodi  sugillatores  amandandi  sunt  ad 
Pktonis  elogium  de  prseceptore  suo  Socrate^  quem  baud  absimi- 
lem  dixit  pharmacopolarum  pjxidibus,  qus  exterius  induce- 
bantur  simiis,  ululis,  satyrisque ;  intus  vero  pretiosos  liquores  et 
nobilia  medicamenta  recondita  habebant:  fatendo  scilicet,  quod 
ad  vulgi  captum  et  famam  popularem  pr»  se  ferret  nonnulla 
levia  atque  etiam  deformia,  cmn  tamen  animi  interiora  summis 
tam  &cultatibus  quam  virtutibus  essent  repleta.*  Atque  de 
moribus  literatorum  haec  hactenus. 

Interim  monere  placet,  nos  nihil  minus  agere  quam  ut  patro- 
cinemur  quibusdam  professorum  institutis  abjectis  et  sordidis, 
quibus  et  seipsos  et  literas  dehonestarunt ;  quales  erant  apud 
Romanos,  saeculis  posterioribus,  philosophi  quidam  in  familiis 
divitum,  mensarumque  eorum  asseclsD,  quos  baud  absurde  dicas 
harhatos  parasites,  Cujus  generis  quendam  lepide  describit 
Lucianus,  quem  matrona  nobilis  catulimi  suum  Melitssum  in 
rheda  gestare  voluit ;  quod  cum  ille  officiose  sed  indecenter 
faceret^  pusio  subsannans,  Verear,  inqmi,  ne  pfnlosophus  noster 

dotmi  however  we  find  a  atmllar  custom  mentioned.  He  ascribes  Its  introdnctlon  to 
Deiooes.     Y.  Herod.  L  99. 

>  Plut  in  Them.  2. 

'  Bacon  doubtless  refers  to  tbe  Symposium,  p.  216.  Tet  of  the  passage  in  question 
he  bag  scarcely  given  the  import  Aldbiades  likens  Socrates  not  to  the  *«  pyxides 
pharmacopolarum,'*  but  to  images  of  SilenL  Wats,  it  may  be  remarked,  has  in  his 
▼ersioD  introduced  the  name  of  Alciblades  into  the  text  without  any  authority  for 
doing  so.  [Bacon  was  thinking  no  doubt  of  the  free  yersion  6f  the  passage,  half  comment 
half  paraphrase,  with  which  Rabelais  opens  his  address  to  his  readers.  '*  Sllenes  estoyent 
jadis  petitps  boytes,  telles  que  voyons  de  present  es  boutiques  des  apothecaires,  painctes 
au  dessus  de  figures  Jojeuses  et  fHvoles,'*  Bcc. — /.  •$.] 
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>  Staico  fiat  Cynicu^}  Ante  omnia  vero,  nihil  tarn  offecit 
literarum  dignitati  quam  crassa  et  turpis  adulatio,  ad  quam 
multi^  neque  hi  indocti,  et  calamos  et  ingenia  submisere, 
Hecubam  in  Helenam,  Faustinam  in  Lucretiam  (ut  ait  Du- 
Bartas)  transformantes.^  Neque  vero  nimis  laudo  morem  ilium 
receptum  libros  patronis  nuncupandi ;  cum  libri,  praesertim  qui 
hoc  nomine  dignandi^  in  veritatis  tantum  et  rationis  clientelam 
Be  dare  debeant  Melius  veteres;  qui  non  aliis  quam  amids 
atque  sequalibus  ecripta  sua  dlcare  solebant^  aut  etiam  nomina 
ejusmodi  amicorum  tractibuB  suis  imponere ;  quod  si  forte  regi- 
bus  aut  magnatibus  opus  nuhcuparetit,  tum  demum  hoc  factum 
est  cum  argumentum  Ubri  personae  tali  conveniret.  Haec  autem, 
et  similia,  reprehensionem  potius  merentur  quam  defensionem. 

Neque  hoc  dico,  quasi  literatos  culpem^  si  ad  beatos  et  po- 
tentes  vires  quandoque  se  applicent ;  recte  enim  Diogenes ' 
cuidam  cum  irrisione  roganti^  Qvifieret  quod  pkilosapki  divites 
sectarentuTy  non  divites  philosapJws  f  respondit,  non  sine  morsu^ 
Hoe  ideofieriy  quod  philosophi  quibus  rebus  indigeant  probe  intel" 
liganty  divites  non  item.  Huic  affine  est  illud  Aristippi^  cui  nescio 
quid  petenti  cum  non  attenderet  Dionysius,  ilie  adorantis  more 
abjecit  se  ad  pedes  ejus^  qui  tum  demum  auscultans  petitioni 
annuit ;  sed  paulo  post  quidam  dignitatis  philosophies  assertor 
increpuit  Aristippum,  quod  demittendo  se  ad  pedes  tyranni  pro 
tantilla  re  philosophiam  ipsam  contumelia  affecisset;  cui  ille 
suam  id  eulpam  nonfuisse  respondit,  sed  Dionysii,  qui  aures  ge^ 
staret  in  pedibus.^  Quin  prudens  ille,  non  pusillanimis,  habitus 
est^  qui  in  disputatione  quadam  cum  Hadriano  Caesare  yinci  se 


'  Lucian's  De  meroede  conductls.  It  would  mor«  accord  with  the  original  to  read 
MtHlam  tuam  MeHianm, 

*  Tous  ces  doctes  esprits  dont  la  ▼oiz  flattereate. 
Change  U^ube  en  H^ldne,  et  Faostlne  en  Lucresae, 
Qui  d*un  nain,  d*an  bAtard,  d*an  archerot  aana  yens. 
Font,  non  un  dieutelet,  aina  le  maistre  dea  dieuz,  &c. 

Du-BAETAa,  Second  Jour  de  la  Semaine, 

Dn-Bartaa,  Montaigne,  and  Rabelais  are  I  think  the  only  French  writers  whom 
Bacon  quotes,  though  he  perhaps  alludes  in  one  passage  to  the  celebrated  Jurist 
D*Argentr4  and  seems  to  have  read  Charron.  Du-Bartas*s  writings  were  held  in  great 
esteem  by  King  James.  He  Is  quoted  in  **  The  trew  Law  of  free  Monarchies"  and  in 
**  A  declaration  against  Yorstius,**  and  is  in  both  places  termed  the  divine  poet;  a  desig* 
nation  which  perhaps  refers  merely  to  the  nature  of  his  sutiject.  In  the  third  book  of 
the  Baeilicon  Doron  he  is  particularly  recommended  to  Prince  Henry*s  studies.  Car* 
dinal  du  Perron's  criticism  on  Do-Bartas  is  amusing;  that  instead  of  calling  the  sun  the 
King  of  Lights,  he  would  prefer  to  call  him  the  Duke  of  Candles. 

*  Not  Diogenes,  but  Arlstippus.  See  Diog,  Laert.  in  Ari§Hp,  c.  69.  Wats  haa 
without  authority  corrected  this  error  in  his  translation. 

*  Diog.  Laert.  in  Arist  c.  79* 

VOL.  I.  G  G 
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paseos  est^  ezcusans  factum,  Quod  (Bqvum  esset  ei  cedere  qvi 
iriginta  imperaret  leffianibus,  ^  Atque  propterea  non  aunt 
damnandi  viri  docti,  ubi  cum  res  postulat  aliquid  de  gravitate 
0ua  remittant,  sive  imperante  necessitate  aive  impetrante  occa- 
eione;  quod  quamvis  humile  Tideatur  atque  eeryile  primo 
intuitu,  tamen  yerius  rem  sestimanti,  censebuntur  non  per- 
flono  sed  tempori  ipsi  servire. 

.  PergamuB  nunc  ad  errores  atque  inania,  quss  in  studiis  ipsb 
yirorum  doctorum  interveniunt,  iisque  se  immiscent ;  id  quod 
pnecipue  et  proprie  spectat  ad  pnesens  orgumentum.  Qua  in 
re,  non  est  instituti  nostri  erroribus  ipsis  patrocinari,  sed  per 
eorum  censuram  et  secretionem  excutere  quod  sanum  et  solidum 
est,  atque  a  calumnia  yindicare.  Yidemus  enim  in  more  prse- 
flertim  apud  invidos  esse,  propter  ea  qusB  depravata  sunt,  etiam  ea 
qu»  impolluta  et  in  statu  suo  manserunt  sugillare ;  quemadmo- 
dum  ethnici  in  primitive  Ecdesia  Christianos  hflereticorum  yitiis 
aspergere  solebant.  Neque  tamen  consilium  est  mihi  examen 
aliquod  accuratius  instituere  de  erroribus  et  impedimentis  lite- 
rarum,  quas  interiora  et  a  captn  vulgi  remotiora;  sed  de  illis 
tantum  verba  facere,  qu»  cadunt  sub  communi  et  populari  ob- 
servatione  et  nota,  aut  saltem  ab  ea  non  longe  recedunt 

Quare  tria  pnecipue  deprehendo  vana  et  inania  in  Uteris, 
qu»  ansas  prsecipue  prsebuenmt  ad  obtrectandimi.  Eas  enim 
res  pro  vanis  ducimus,  quas  aut  falsiB  sunt  aut  friyolao ;  in  qui* 
bus  scilicet  aut  yeritas  deficit  aut  nsus:  illos  etiam  homines 
yanos  et  leyes  existimamus,  qui  aut  ad  falsa  creduli  aut  in 
rebus  exigui  nsus  curiosL  Curiositas  autem  aut  in  rebus  ipsis 
yersatur  aut  in  verbis ;  quando  nimirum  aut  in  rebus  inanibus 
opera  insumitur,  aut  circa  verborum  delicias  niminm  insudatur. 
Quocirca  non  cert»  magis  experientisD  quam  rectn  etiam 
rationi  consonum  videtur,  ut  tres  ponantur  doctrinarum  in- 
temp^ries.  Prima  est  doctrina  fantastica,  secunda  doctrina 
litigiosa,  tertia  doctrina  fucata  et  mollis ;  vel  sic,  vanae  imagi- 
nationes,  vanse  altercationes,  vans  affectationes.  Ac  quidem 
ordiar  ab  ultima. 

Intemperies  ista,  in  luxurie  quadam  orationis  sita,  (licet  olim 
per  vices  in  pretio  habita  fuerit)  circa  Lutheri  tempora  miris 
modis  invaluit.  In  causa  praecipue  fuit,  quod  fervor  et  efBcacia 
concionum  tunc  temporis  ad  populum  demulcendum  et  allici- 
endum  maxime  vigebat;  ilia  autem  populare  genus  orationis 

>  This  story  is  told  of  Fayorlniu  hj  Spartlaous,  in  Uadriani  yltA, 
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poacebant.  Accedebat  odium  et  contemptus  iUis  temporibus 
ortus  erga  scholasticos,  qui  stilo  et  scribendi  genere  utebantur 
valde  diverso,  verba  licenter  admodum  cudentes  nova  ct  horrida^ 
de  orationia  omatu  et  elegantia  parum  solliciti^  dummodo  cir- 
cuitionem  evitarent  et  sensus  ac  conceptus  suos  acute  expri- 
merent;  atque  hinc  factum  est,  ut  paulo  postea  major  apud 
plurimos  cceperit  haberi  Terborum  cura  quam  rerum ;  pleris- 
que  magis  comptam  phrasim,  teretem  periodum,  clausularum 
rhythmos,  troporum  stelluks,  quam  pondus  rerum,  rationum 
nervos,  inyentionb  acumen,  aut  judicii  limam  affectantibus. 
Tum  demum  floruit  Osorii  Lusitani  ^  episcopi  luxurians  et  diluta 
oratio.  Tunc  Sturmius  *  in  Cicerone  Oratore  et  Hermogene 
Khetore  infinitam  et  anxiam  operam  consumpsit.  Tunc  Carrus 
et  Aschamus  apud  noB  prselectionibua  et  scriptis  stiis  Cicerouem 
et  Demosthenem  usque  ad  ccelum  evehentes,  juvenes  ad  politum 
hoc  et  florens  doctrin®  genus  invitarunt.  Tunc  Erasmus  ar- 
ripuit  ansam  introducendi  ridiculam  illam  Ecbo,  Decern  annos 
eansumpsi  in  legendo  Cicerone;  cui  Echo  respondit,  one^  asine.' 
Scholasticorum  vero  doctrina  despectui  prorsus  haberi  coepit, 
tanquam  aspera  et  barbara.  Denique,  ut  semel  dicam,  praecipua 
illorum  temporum  inclinatio  et  studium  potius  ad  copiam  quam 
ad  pondus  deflexit 

Hie  itaque  cemere  est  primam  literarum  intemperiem,  cum 
(ut  diximus)  verbis  studetur  non  rebus;  cujus  etsi  e  citimis 
tantmn  temporibus  protulerim  exempla,  tamen  secundum  majus 
et  minus  et  olim  placuerunt  ejus  generis  ineptise,  et  deinceps 
placebunt.  Jam  vero  fieri  non  potest,  quin  hoc  ipsum  multum 
faciat  ad  doctrinas  existimationem  minuendam  et  elevandam, 
etiam  apud  vulgus  imperitum ;  cum  videant  doctorum  scripta 
tanquam  primam  literam  diplomatis,  quas  quamvis  variis  calami 
ductibus  et  flosculis  variegata  sit,  litera  tamen  est  unica.  Ac 
mihi  sane  videtur  perapposita  hujusce  vanitatis  adumbratio  et 
quasi  emblema,  P  jgmalionis  ilia  insania ;  quid  enim  aliud  simt 

'  OsoTiiu,  bishop  of  Sylves  in  Al^arve,  died  in  1580.  One  of  his  principal  works  is 
his  D«  rebut  gestis  Emanuelis,  1574,  in  twelve  books.  It  contains  on  account  of  the 
Portuguese  discoveries  and  conquests  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Emanuel  the 
Great  (1495— 1521). 

'  John  Sturmius,  who  has  been  styled  the  German  Cicero,  was  born  in  1507,  and 
died  in  1589.  Be  was  a  professor  at  Paris  and  at  Strasbourg,  and  has  left,  among 
other  works,  some  notes  on  Hermogenes. 

*  « *  Decern  jam  annos  etatem  trlvi  in  Cicerone.'  Echo  *6v€,*  ** — Erasm,  CoUoq.  A 
little  farther  on  Erasmus  makes  Ciceronianus  suggest  the  echo  ivovs. 

oo  2 
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verba  quam  imagines  rerum^  ut  nisi  rationum  yigore  animata 
sint^  adamare  ilia  idem  sit  ac  statuam  deperire  ? 

Neque  tamen  temere  damnandum  est^  si  quis  philosophia 
obscura  et  aspera^  verbonun  splendore  illustret  et  expoliat. 
Hujus  enim  rei  magna  adsunt  ezempla  in  Xenophonte^  Cicerone, 
Seneca,  Plutarcho,  ipsoque  etiam  Platone.  Nee  minor  est 
utilitas.  Quamvis  enim  diligentem  yeri  cognitionem  atque  acre 
studium  philosophiae  res  haec  nonnihil  impediat,  quoniam  prse- 
propere  mentem  consopit,  atque  ulterioris  disquisitionxs  sitim  et 
ardorem  restinguit;  si  quis  tamen  doctrinam  ad  usus  civiles 
adhibeat  (sermocinandi  videlicet,  consulendi,  suadendi,  argu- 
mentandi,  et  similium),  omnia  quae  cupiat  prseparata  et  adomata 
in  hujusmodi  authoribus  reperiet  Yeruntamen  hujusce  rei  ex- 
cessus  adeo  juste  contemnitur,  ut  quemadmodum  Hercules,  cum 
videret  in  templo  statuam  Adonidis  (Veneris  deliciarum)  in- 
dignabunduB  dixit.  Nil  sacri  es^;  ita  omnes  Herculei  literarum 
pugiles,  id  est,  laboriosi  atque  constantes  indagatores  veritatis, 
hujusmodi  delicias  et  lauticias,  tanquam  nil  divini  spirantes, 
facile  spreverint. 

Paulo  sanius  est  aliud  stjli  genus  (neque  tamen  ipsum 
omnino  vanitatis  expers),  quod  copies  illi  et  luxurise  orationis 
tempore  fere  succedit  Ulud  totum  in  eo  est,  ut  verba  sint 
aculeata,  sententiae  concise,  oratio  denique  potius  versa  quam 
ftisa;  quo  fit,  ut  omnia  per  hujusmodi  artificium  magis  inge- 
niosa  videantur  quam  revera  sint.  Tale  invenitur  in  Seneca 
effiisius,  in  Tacito  et  Plinio  Secundo  moderatius ;  atque  nostri 
temporis  auribus  ccepit  esse  non  ita  pridem  accommodatum. 
Yerum  hoc  ipsum  mediocribus  ingeniis  gratum  esse  solet  (adeo 
ut  dignitatem  quandam  Uteris  conciliet) ;  attamen  a  judiciis 
magis  limatis  merito  fastiditur,  et  poni  possit  pro  intemperie 
quadam  doctrinae,  cum  At  verborum  etiam  et  eorum  concinni- 
tatis  aucupium  quoddam.  Atque  hasc  de  prima  literarum 
intemperie  dicta  sunt. 

Sequitur  ea  intemperies  in  rebus  ipsis,  quam  posuimus  me- 
diam,  et  UtigiosfB  suhtilitatis  nomine  designayimus.  Estque 
ilia,  de  qua  modo  diximus,  aliquanto  deterion  Ut  enim  rerum 
dignitas  verborum  cultui  prsscellit ;  sic  e  contrario,  odiosior  est 
vanitas  in  rebus  quam  in  verbis.  Qua  in  re  increpatio  ilia 
Paulina  non  magis  ad  suam  astatem  referri,  quam  ad  sequentia 

1  See  the  sctaollut  on  Theocritus,  v.  2.  But  Bacou  probably  took  the  ttory  from 
the  Adagia  of  Erasmiu. 
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tempora  deduci  potest;  neque  iheologiam  tantum,  sed  etiam 
omnes  scientias  respicere  yidetur :  Devita  prof  anas  vocum  novi' 
tates,  et  oppositiones  falsi  naminis  scieiUicB^^  His  enim  yerbis,  duo 
signa  indiciaque  scienti®  suspecta)  atque  ementitse  proponit 
Primum  esty  vocum  novitas  et  insolentia;  alterum,  rigor  dogmar- 
tum ;  qui  necessario  oppositionem,  et  dein  altercationes  qu8S- 
stionesque  inducit  Certe  quemadmodum  complura  corpora 
naturalia,  dum  yalent  integra,  corrumpuntur  sspius  et  abeunt 
in  yermes;  eodem  modo  sana  et  solida  rerum  oognitio  scepe- 
numero  putrescit^  et  solyitur  in  subtiles,  yanas,  insalubres^  et 
(si  ita  loqui  licet)  yermiculatas  qu^stiones ;  qu»  motu  quodam 
et  yivacitate  nonnuUa  prasditse  videntur,  sed  putidas  sunt  et 
nullius  usus.  Hoc  genus  doctrinal  minus  sanae,  et  seipsam  cor- 
rumpentis,  inyaluit  praBcipue  apud  multos  ex  scholasticism  qui 
summo  otio  abundantes^  atque  ingenio  acres,  lectione  autem 
impares  (quippe  quorum  mentes  conclusad  essent  in  paucorum 
authorum,  praeeipue  Aristotelis  dictatoris  sui,  scriptis,  non 
minus  quam  corpora  ipsorum  in  ccenobiorum  cellis),  historiam 
yero  et  naturae  et  temporis  maxima  ex  parte  ignorantes,  ex 
non  magno  materia^  stamine,  sed  maxima  spiritus,  quasi  radii, 
agitatione^  operosissimas  illas  telas  quae  in  libris  eorum  exstant 
confecerunt.  Etenim  mens  humana,  si  agat  in  materiam  (na- 
turam  rerum  et  opera  Dei  contemplando),  pro  modo  materiao 
operatur  atque  ab  eadem  determinatur ;  sin  ipsa  in  se  yertatur 
(tanquam  aranea  texens  telam)^,  tum  demum  interminata  est, 
et  parit  certe  telas  quasdam  doctrinas  tenuitate  fili  operisque 
admirabiles,  sed  quoad  usum  friyolas  et  inanes. 

Haec  inutilis  subtilitas,  siye  curiositas,  duplex  est;  et  specta- 
tur  aut  in  materia  ipsa^  qualis  est  inanis  speculatio  sive  con- 

>  1  Tiiii.Ti2a. 

*  In  Bacon**  Promns,  a  manuscript  collection  of  sentences,  ftnrnula?,  &c.  [fbr  a  par- 
ticular account  of  which  see  the  Literary  Works],  we  find  the  following:  **  Ex  se  flnglt 
velut  araneus."  Bacon  had  doubtless  taken  this  from  Erasmus,  by  whom  It  is  given 
as  a  proverU  y.  Erasm.  Adap,  iv.  4.  43.  Erasmus  again  derived  it  from  Plutarch, 
J)e  Onride.  Plutarch  applies  the  comparison  to  poets  and  orators.  Neither  in  his 
use  of  it,  nor  in  Erasmus's  remarks,  nor  yet  in  our  text,  is  there  anything  to  counte- 
nance the  interpretation  which  M.  Cousin  has  given  of  Bacon^s  meaning,  namely  that 
he  intended  to  throw  discredit  on  the  study  of  psychology.  He  seems  to  have  been 
led  to  this  interpretation  by  the  word  materiam,  taking  it  as  if  in  antithesis  to  soul  or 
spirit ;  whereas  It  means  nothing  more  than  the  object,  rh  'wpoKHfUwoy,  on  which  the 
mind  works.  Surely  Bacon  might  have  defended  himself  by  saying  that  he  had  ex- 
plained "materia**  in  the  figurative  sense  in  which  he  used  it,  as  equivalent  to 
**  natura  rerum  et  opera  Dei,'*  and  by  inquiring  whether  the  ol^ect  of  psychological 
researches  were  not  included  among  the  works  of  Qod.  In  the  Notmm  Org*tnum 
we  find  more  than  one  example  of  what  M.  Cousm  would  doubtless  recognise  as  an 
attempt  at  experimental  psychology. 
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troversia;  cujus  generis  reperiuntur  et  in  theolo^a^  et  in 
philosophia,  hand  paucsB ;  aut  in  modo  et  methodo  tractandL 
Hsec  apud  scholasticos  fere  talis  erat:  super  unaquaque  re 
proposita  formabant  objectiones^  deinde  objectionnm  illarum 
solutiones;  quse  solutiones  ut  plurimum  distinctiones  tantum 
erant;  «um  tamen  scientiarum  omnium  robur»  instar  fascis 
illius  senis,  non  in  singulis  bacillis  sed  in  onmibus  vinculo  con- 
junctis  consistat.  Etenim  symmetria  scientist  singulis  scilicet 
partibus  se  invicem  sustinentibus^  est  et  esse  debet  yera  atque 
expedita  ratio  refellendi  objectiones  minorum  gentium.  Contra, 
si  singula  axiomata  tanquam  baculos  fascis  seorsim  extrahas, 
facile  erit  ea  infirmare,  et  pro  libito  aut  flectere  aut  frangere. 
Ut  quod  de  Seneca  dictum  erat^  Verhorum  minutiis  rerum 
frangit  ponder a^i  vere  de  scholasticis  usurpari  possit,  Quasii' 
anum  minutiis  scientiarum  frangunt  robur.  Numnon  in  aula 
spatiosa  consultius  foret  unum  accendere  cereum^  aut  Ijcfanu- 
chum  suspendere  variis  luminibus  instructum,  quo  omnia  simul 
perlustrentur,  quam  in  singulos  angulos  quaquaversus  exiguam 
circumferre  lucemam?  Atqui  non  absimilis  est  eorum  ratio, 
qui  non  tarn  veritatem  perspicuis  argumentis,  authoritatibus, 
comparationibus,  exemplis  illustrare  nituntur;  quam  in  hoc 
solum  incumbunt  ut  minutos  quosque  scrupulos  eximant,  et 
captiimculas  expediant,  et  dubitationes  solvant;  hoc  pacto 
qusBstionem  ex  qu»stione  ^gnentes,  quemadmodum  fit  in  su- 
periori  similitudine,  ut  lucema  in  imum  aliquem  locum  delata 
alios  circumqnaque  destituat  et  obscuret.  Adeo  ut  Scyllsd  fa- 
bula  ad  viyum  exprimat  hoc  genus  philosophise;  cujus  os  et 
pectus  virginem  formosam  pneferebant,  infra  vero  fiiisse  aiunt 

Candida  saccinctam  latrantibas  inguina  monstris.* 

Sic  generalia  qusedam  apud  scholasticos  invenias,  qwe  pulchra 
sunt  dictu^  et  non  perperam  inventa ;  ubi  autem  ventum  fuerit 
ad  distinctiones  decisionesque,  pro  foecundo  utero  ad  vitae  hu- 

'  **  si  rerum  pondera  mlnutisslmis  sententib  non  Aregisset,  consensu  pothis  erudl- 
torum  quam  puerorum  aroore  comprobaretur." — Quintil,  x,  c.  1. 

Tbe  method  of  the  schoolmen  is  correctly  described  in  the  text  Generally  each 
quiestlo  or  inquiry  begins  with  a  statement  of  the  different  points  which  are  to  be 
elucidated.  To  each  of  these  is  allotted  a  separate  articulus.  One  or  more  reasons 
are  alleged  in  fkvour  of  tbe  opinion  which  the  author  means  to  reject  Some  otj^c- 
tion,  generally  founded  on  a  quotation  from  some  conclusive  authority,  is  then  stated 
against  It  and  then  the  author  gives  bis  own  opinion  in  what  is  called  the  Con- 
elugio,  and  proceeds  to  reftite  one  by  one  the  arguments  he  has  adduced  on  the  other 
side.  It  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  in  this  method  of  procedure  the  influence  of  a 
system  of  oral  disputation. 

*  ^ncld,  vi.  75. 
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maxm  commoda^  in  portentosas  et  latrantes  quedstiones  desinunt. 
Itaque  minime  minim,  si  hoc  genus  doctrinae  etiam  apud  vul- 
gns  hominum  contemptui  obnoxium  fuerit,  qui  fere  solent 
veritatem  propter  controversias  circa  earn  motas  aspemari, 
atque  existimare  eos  errare  omnes  qui  nunquam  inter  ae  oon- 
veniant ;  cumque  videant  doctos  homines  inter  se  digladiari  de 
rebus  nullius  momenti,  facile  illud  Dionysii  Sjracusani  arri« 
piunt.  Verba  ista  sunt  senum  otiosorumJ^  Nihilominus  certissi- 
mum  est^  si  modo  scholastici  ad  inexplebilem  sitim  veritatis  et 
continuam  agitationem  ingenii  varietatem  et  multiplicitatem 
lectionis  et  contemphttionum  adjunxissent^  insignia  profecto 
illi  exstidssent  lumina,  omnesque  artes  et  scientias  mirifice 
proyexiBsent.    Hactenus  de  secunda  literarum  intemperie. 

Ad  tertiam  quod  attinet,  qu»  ad  falsitatem  et  mendacium 
spectat;  una  haec  omnium  turpissima  est,  quippe  quao  ipsam 
naturam  animamque  destruit  scientie,  quae  nihil  aliud  est  quam 
veritatis  imago.  Nam  Veritas  essendi  et  Veritas  cognoscendi 
idem  sunt;  nee  plus  a  se  invicem  differunty  quam  radius 
directus  et  reflexus.'  Hoc  vitium  itaque  duplex  vel  potius 
duplicatum  est,  impostura  et  credulitas;  hsec  decipitur,  ilia 
decipit;  quae  licet  videantur  discrepantis  natune,  alteraque  a 
calliditate  quadam,  altera  a  simplicitate  profecta,  plerumque 
tamen  coeunt.     Ut  enim  in  carmine  habetur, 

Percontatorem  fugito,  nam  garrnlus  idem  est ;' 

innuendo,  qui  curiosus  est  eundem  esse  et  fulilem ;  pariter  fit, 
ut  qui  facile  credat  idem  libenter  decipiat  Quemadmodum 
quoque  fieri  videmus  in  fama  et  rumoribus,  ut  qui  cito  iisdem 
fidem  habeat,  pari  facilitate  eos  auxerit     Quod  Tacitus  pru- 

1  See  Nov.  Org.  1.  71. 

*  We  may  illustrate  this  pawtflK  ^nmi  the  writings  of  8.  Thomas  Aquinas.  **  Reft 
intellecta  ad  intellectum  allquem  potest  habere  ordlnem  vel  per  se  vel  per  accidens. 
Per  se  qufdem  habct  ordlnem  ad  iutellectom  a  quo  dependet  secundum  suum  esse,  per 

accidens  autem  ad  intellectum  a  quo  cognosclbUis  est Unde  unsqusque 

res  dicitur  vera  absolute  secundum  ordlnem  ad  intellectum  a  quo  dependet . .  .  Res 
naturaks  dicuntur  esse  vere  seeundum  quod  assequuntur  simiUtudinem  spccierum  qusi 
sunt  in  mente  dlvlna.  . . .  Sic  ergo  Veritas  principaliter  est  in  inteiiectu,  secundario  vero 
in  rebus  secundum  quod  comparantur  ad  intellectum  ut  ad  principlum.**  Thus  the 
veritos  essendi  is  as  it  were  the  direct  beam  derived  ttom  the  divine  mind  on  outward 
things.  S.  Thomas  goes  on  to  recognise  the  truth  of  the  opinion  that  **  Veritas 
Intellectus  nostri  a  re  causatur  ;**  and  we  thus  see  how  the  Veritas  cognoscendi  may  be 
spoken  of  as  radius  reflezus,  returned  to  the  mind  firom  the  outward  otQeet  which  had 
derived  its  own  essential  tmth  flrom  the  source  of  all  truth.  The  passages  I  have 
quoted  occur  in  the  Summa  TheohffUt  of  S.  Thomas,  L  q.  16.  a.  1. 

•  Hot.  Ep.L  18.69. 
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denter  innuit  his  Terbis,  Fingunt  $imul  ereduntqtu^;  adeofini- 
tiiDflB  sunt  volantas  fallendi  et  facilitas  credendL 

Hasc  credendi  recipiendique  omnia  (licet  levi  aathoritate 
munita)  facilitas,  duorum  generum  est,  pro  ratione  subjectae 
materias ;  aut  enim  creditor  narrationi  sive  facto  (ut  loquontur 
Jurisconsuiti),  aut  dogmatL  In  priori  genere  videmns  quanto 
dignitatis  detrimento  hie  error  affecerit  ex  Ecclesiasticis  Histo- 
riis  nonnullas ;  qofe  nimis  faciles  se  pnebuemnt  in  prodendis 
transcribendisque  miracnlis,  a  Martjribus,  Eremitis,  Anacho- 
retis,  et  aliis  Sanctis  yiris,  atqne  ab  eorum  reliquiisj  sepulchris, 
sacellis,  imaginibus,  editis.  Eodem  modo  in  natorali  hbtoria 
videmus  multa  temere  ac  parom  cum  delectu  aut  judicio  recepta 
et  descripta;  ut  liquet  ex  scriptis  Plinii,  Cardani,  Albert!,  et 
plurimorum  ex  Arabibus,  quiB  commentitiis  et  fabulosis  naira- 
tionibus  passim  scatent;  iisque  non  solum  incertis  et  neutiquam 
probatis,  sed  perspicue  falsis  et  manifesto  convictis;  ingenti 
philosophisB  naturalis  dedecore,  apud  homines  graves  et  sobrios. 
In  quo  sane  elucescit  Aristotelis  sapientia  et  integritas,  qui  cum 
diligentem  scripserit  atque  accuratam  historiam  Animalium, 
tarn  parce  ficta  aut  fabulosa  admiscuerit ;  quin  potius  audUume$ 
admirandcLSy  quas  memoratu  dignas  judicavit,  in  unum  com- 
mentariolum*  conjecit;  prudenter  perpendens,  perspicue  vera 
(quas,  tanquam  basis  experientise  solida,  philosophic  et  scientiis 
substemi  possint)  baud  temere  esse  cum  rebus  suspectae  fidei 
miscenda ;  et  rursus  etiam  rara  atque  insolita,  quae  plerisque 
incredibilia  yidentur,  non  omnino  esse  supprimenda,  neque  me- 
moriae posterorum  deneganda. 

At  ilia  altera  credulitas,  quae  non  historiae  aut  narrationibus 
sed  artibus  et  opinionibus  tribuitur,  duplex  est;  aut  cum  artibus 
ipsis,  aut  cum  authoribus  in  arte,  nimium  credimus.  Ajrtes 
ipsae,  quae  plus  habent  ex  phantasia  et  fide  quam  ex  ratione  et 
demonstrationibus,  sunt  praecipue  tres ;  Astrologiay  Naturalis 
Maffia,  et  Alchymia ;  quarum  tamen  fines  non  sunt  ignobiles. 
Profitetur  enim  Astrologia  superiorum  in  inferiora  influxum  et 
dominatum  recludere.  Magia  sibi  proponit  naturalem  philo- 
Bophiam  a  yarietate  speculationum  ad  magnitudinem  operum 

1  Annalt,  y.  10. :  where  he  says  that  upon  the  report  of  the  approach  of  Drosoi 
Germanlcus,  *'  allldehaiUur  ignan  fama  oominLs  et  promptis  Gnecorum  animli  ad  nova 
et  mini;  quippe  lapsum  custodia  pergere  ad  pateruos  exercitus, ^gyptum  aut  Syriam 
invasurum,  fliigebant  simul  credebantque."  Cumpare  al^  Hist  1.  61. :  **  Sed  plurima 
ad  fingendum  credendumque  materies  hi  {psls  ca^trla.*'  —  J,  S. 

*  The  De  Mirabilibtu  ,^uaculiationibv8 ;  which  is  howerer  not  Arittotle't. 
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reTocare.  Chjmica  in  se  euscipit  partes  rerum  heterogeneas, 
quse  in  corporibus  naturalibuB  latent  et  implicantur^  separare 
et  extrahere;  oorporaque  ipsa  inquinata  depurare,  impedita 
liberare,  immatnra  perficere*  Sed  viae  atque  rationes  qu» 
dacere  putantur  ad  hos  fines,  tarn  in  theoria  illarum  artium 
quam  in  praxi,  erroris  et  nugarum  plenae  sunt  Neque  adeo 
traditio  ipsarum  at  plurimum  Candida  est,  sed  artificiis  et  late* 
bris  munita.  Chymicas  tamen  hoc  certe  debetur,  quod  vera 
comparari  possit  agricolfld  apud  .ZBsopum,  qui  e  vita  exiturus 
dixit  filiis,  Se  illis  vim  magnam  auri  in  vineuy  nee  satis  meminisse 
quo  loco,  defossam  reliquisse  ;  qui  cum  vineam  diligenter  ligo- 
nibus  ubique  invertissent,  aurum  quidem  repererunt  nullum ; 
Bed  tamen  yindemiam  insequentis  anni,  propter  fossionem  circa 
radices  vitium,  tulerunt  ioDge  uberrimam*  Sic  strenui  illi 
Chymistarum  labores  et  molimina  circa  aurum  conficiendum 
baud  paucis  nobilibus  inventis  et  experimentis,  turn  ad  re- 
serandom  naturam  tum  ad  usus  Tit»  apprime  idoneis,  quasi 
facem  accenderunt. 

Ilia  autem  credulitas,  quae  certos  scientiarum  authores  dicta* 
toria  quadam  potestate  munivit  ut  edicant  ^  non  senatoria  ut 
consulant,  ingens  damnum  scientiis  intulit;  tanquam  pnecipua 
causa,  qu8B  tantopere  illas  afflixit  et  depressit,  ut  absque  insigni 
aliquo  augmento  exangues  jacerent.  Hinc  nempe  factimi  est, 
ut  in  artibus  mechanicis  primi  inventores  pauca  excogitaverint, 
tempus  reliqua  suppleverit  et  perfecerit;  at  in  scientiis  primi 
authores  longiteime  penetraverint,  tempus  plurima  detriyerit  et 
comiperit.  Sic  videmus  Tormentariam,  Nauticam,  Typo* 
graphicam,  sub  initiis  imperfectas  et  propemodum  informes 
fuisse  et  exercentibus  onerosas,  temporis  vero  progressu  expo- 
litas  et  accommodas.  At  contra  philosophise  et  scientisB  Aristo- 
telis,  Platonis,  Democriti,  Hippocratis,  Euclidis,  Archimedis, 
in  ipsis  illis  authoribus  viguerunt,  tractu  temporis  degenerarunt 
potius  et  non  minimum  splendoris  amiserunt;  cujus  rei  non 
est  alia  ratio,  quam  quod  in  artibus  mechanicis  ingenia  mul- 
torum  in  unum  coierunt,  in  artibus  et  scientiis  liberalibus  in- 
genia  multorum  sub  uno  succubuerunt ;  quem  tamen  ipsum 
saepenumero  sequaces  sui  potius  depravarunt  quam  iUustrarunt^ 
Ut  enim  aqua  non  ascendet  altius  quam  caput  fontis  a  quo 

'  Bacon  is  not  to  be  understood  as  using  the  word  edicere  in  its  tecbntcal  signiflca- 
tfon.  The  <<Jus  edicendi**  was  by  no  means  the  privilege  of  a  dictator.  It  belonged 
to  consuls,  prstors,  sedileSi  and  other  magistrates. 
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promanat)  ita  doctxina  ab  Aristotele  dedncta  supra  doctrinam 
Aristotelis  nunquam  assurget.^  Ideoque  etsi  non  displiceat 
regula,  Opartet  discentem  credere ' ;  huio  tamen  conjuDgendum 
eat,  Oportetjam  edoctumjudido  suo  utu  Discipuli  enim  debent 
magistris  temporariam  solum  fidem,  judiciique  euspensioiiem, 
donee  penitus  imbiberint  artes;  non  autem  plenam  libertatis 
ejurationem,  perpetuamque  ingenii  servitutem.  Quare,  ut 
absolvam  banc  i)artein,  hoc  tantum  adjiciam ;  magnis  autboribuB 
suus  sic  constet  honos,  ut  autfaori  authorum  et  veritatis  parent!, 
Tempori,  non  derogetur. 

Explicavunus  tandem  tres  doctrinse  intemperies,  sive  morbos; 
prseter  quos  nonnulli  sunt,  non  tarn  morbi  confirmati  quam 
vitiosi  humores ;  qui  tamen  non  adeo  occulti  aunt  aut  latentes, 
quin  in  multorum  sensum  et  reprehensionem  incurrant,  ideoque 
neutiquam  praetermittendL 

Horum  primus  est  immodicum  studium  duorum  extremorum, 
Antiquitatis  et  Novitatis ;  qua  in  re  Temporis  filiae  male  patris- 
sant.  Ut  enim  Tempus  prolem  devorat,  sic  base  ae  invicem; 
dum  Antiquitas  novis  invideat  ai:^menti8,  et  Novitas  non  ait 
contenta  recentia  adjicere,  nisi  Vetera  prorsus  eliminet  et  re- 
jiciat.  Certe  consilium  Propbetae  vera  in  hac  re  norma  eat: 
State  super  vias  antiquas,  et  videte  queenam  sit  via  recta  et  bona, 
et  ambulate  in  ea^  Antiquitas  eam  meretur  reverentiam,  at 
bomines  aliquamdiu  gradum  sistere  et  supra  eam  stare  debeant^ 
atque  undequaque  circumspicere  quse  ait  via  optima;  quum 
autem  de  via  bene  constiterit,  tunc  demum  non  restitandum,  aed 
alacriter  progrediendum.  Sane,  ut  verum  dicamus,  Antiquitas 
scBcuU  juventus  mundL^    Nostra  profecto  aunt  antiqua  tempora, 

*  Happy  18  this  froa«e  Is,  It  is  perhaps  len  so  than  that  of  Descartes  with  rel^renee 
to  the  same  sut^'ect  He  compares  the  servile  followers  of  Aristotle  to  **le  Tierre  qui 
ne  tend  point  i  mooter  plus  haut  que  les  arbres  qui  le  soutlennent,  et  meme  souvent 
qui  redescend  aprte  qa*il  est  parvenu  juaques  k  leur  faite.**— De  la  MUkwk,  U  20S.  of 
Cousin's  edition. 

'  Arist  De  Sophist  Reprehens.  \l 

*  Jerem.  vi.  16. 

*  This  remark  is  not,  I  thlnlc,  given  by  Bacon  as  a  quotation,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  did  not  derive  it  fh»m  any  earlier  writer.  But  in  the  vrorks  of  several  of  the 
scientific  reformers  we  find  similar  reflexions.  Of  writers  earlier  tlian  Bacon  or  con- 
temporary with  him,  we  may  refer  to  Gilbert,  to  Oallleo,  to  the  Apologia  pro  Galileo 
of  Campanella,  and  particularly  to  the  Ctna  di  Ctmere  of  6iordano  Bmno.  The 
following  passage  from  the  last-named  writer,  in  wh!ch  he  appears  to  have  anticipated 
Bacon,  has  been  referred  to  by  Dr.  Whewell  in  the  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  SdeMtt, 
<*  Sia  come  la  si  vuole,**  says  one  of  the  interlocutors  iu  Bruno's  dialogue,  **  lo  non 
vogUo  dlscostar  mi  dal  parer  degll  antichi,  perche  dice  il  aaggio,  Ne  I'antiquiti  d 
la  sayiensa.'*  To  which  another  replies :  **E8oggiunge  *In  molti  anni  la  prudensa.* 
Se  vol  intendeste  bene  qualche  dlte,  vedreste  cbe  dal  vostro  fondamento  s'iuferisce 
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cum  munduB  jam  sennerit ;  non  ea,  qusB  computantor  ordine 
retn^rado  initium  Bumendo  a  eaeculo  nostro. 

Alius  error  e  priori  oriuadus^  est  suspicio  qufedam  et  diffi- 
dcntia^  quas  nihil  nunc  posse  inveniri  autumat,  quo  mundus  tarn 
diu  carere  potuit;  ac  si  ilia  objectio  conveniret  erga  tempus, 
qua  Lucianus  impetit  Jovem  caeterosque  ethnicorum  deos. 
Miratur  enimy  cur  tot  olim  genuerint  liberos,  nuUos  autem  suo 
stBCulof  interroffatque  jocanSy  ecquid  septuagenarU  jam  es$enty  aui 
lege  Papia  contra  senum  nuptias  lata  constrieti  f  *  Sic  videntur 
homines  subvereri,  ne  Tempus  effoetum  jam  factum  sit  et  ad 
generationem  ineptum.  Quin  potius  levitas  hominum  atque 
inconstantia  hinc  opiame  perspici  potest,  qui  donee  res  aliqua 
perfecta  sit,  earn  mirantur  fieri  posse;  postquam  facta  semel 
est,  iterum  mirantur  earn  jampridem  factam  non  fuisse.  Ita 
Alexandri  ezpeditio  in  Asiam  habita  est  initio  pro  vasto  et 
arduo  admodum  negotio ;  quam  tamen  postea  placuit  Livio  in 
tantum  elevare  ut  diceret  de  Alexandro,  Nil  aliitd  quam  bene 
ausus  est  vana  contemnere^  Idem  Colimibo  evenit,  circa  occi- 
dentalem  navigationem.'  Sed  in  rebus  intellectualibus  hoc  fit 
multo  frequentius,  uti  videre  est  in  plerisque  propositionibus 
apud  Euclidem,  qute  antequam  demonstrentur  miras  videntur, 
et  qtdbus  quis  non  facile  assenserit;    post  demonstrationem 


fl  contrario  dl  quel  cbe  pensate.  Yogllo  dire  clie  noi  siamo  pHi  veccbl  ed  abbUtmo  piil 
lunga  etk,  cbe  1  noetri  predeceaiori/'' Cma  di  Cemert,  t  p.  138.  of  Wagner's  edition 
of  O.  Bruno. 

Tbe  idea  tbat  tbe- early  ages  were  tbe  world*!  yontb  is  to  be  found  in  tbe  second 
book  of  Esdrss,  or  is  at  any  rate  directly  suggested  by  an  expression  wbicb  occurs 
there  :  **  Seculum  perdidit  juventutem  suam,  et  tempora  appropioquant  senescere.** 
—  2  Bsdras,  ziv.  10.     The  same  idea  occars  in  Casmann*s  Pnblemata  Marina^  wblcb 

was  publUhed  in  1546.    **  Si antiquiorum  dfgnitas  ex  tempore  major 

Tidetur,  id  nostros  qui  bodie  docent  poeterlores  unlce  commendabit,  nam  tempus 

doctius  et  prudentius  evadit  ex  eontimio  progressu,  ut  senescens  Judido 

sit  acriore,  solidiore,  et  maturiore.** 

'  This  remark,  however  much  in  tbe  manner  of  Lucian,  is  not  bis,  but  Seneca's. 
It  has  been  presenred  to  us  by  Lactantios,  who  quotes  it  in  his  work  De  fal$a 
JReligione,  i.  c.  16.  Every  one  remembers  the  **adeo  aenuerunt  Jupiter  et  Mars?**  of 
Jnvenal.     Seneca  however  refers  to  Jupiter  only. 

«  Liv.  ix.  17. 

*  The  story  of  Columbus's  egg  is  one  of  those  popular  anecdotes  which  no  refutation 
can  get  rid  of  It  was  first  told  by  Benson!,  and  then  greatly  embellished  by  Theodore  de 
Bry»  and  is  in  reality  only  a  reproduction  of  a  stor}'  perhaps  not  more  authentic  told 
of  Brunellesco,  the  architect,  who  erected  the  dome  of  the  cathedral  at  Florence. 
See  Humboldt  in  bis  Exanun  Critiqw  de  PHistoire  de  GSographie,  flee,  voL  iv.  p.  152. 
Bacon  is  however  quite  right  in  saying  that  after  his  success  Columbus's  discovery 
was  depreciated.  **  I  was  seven  years  at  your  court,  and  for  seven  years  I  was  told 
that  my  plan  was  an  absurdity,"  writes  Columbus  in  1503  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ; 
**  and  now  the  very  tailors  ask  leave  to  go  to  discover  new  countries.**  **  A  quantos  se 
fiiblo  de  mi  empresa  todos  &  una  dJJeron  que  era  burla,  agora  fiista  los  saatres  suplican 
por  descttbrir.'*    Humboldt,  1.  c  voL  ill.  p.  236. 
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autem  factam,  arripit  eas  mens  per  retractionem'  quandam  (ut 
loquuntur  Jureconsulti),  tanquam  ante  perspectas  et  cognitas. 

Alius  error  superior!  affinis,  est  eorum  qui  omnium  sectarum 
atque  hasresium  veterum,  postquam  excussse  fuissent  et  venti- 
latae^  optimam  semper  obtinuisse  posthabitis  aliis  existimant. 
Itaque  putant,  si  quis  de  integro  institueret  inquisitionem  et 
examen^  non  posset  non  incidere  in  aliquas  ex  rejectis  opinioni- 
bus,  et  post  rejectionem  amissis  et  obliteratis ;  quasi  vero  mul- 
titudo,  aut  etiam  sapientes  multitudinis  deliniendes  gratia,  non 
iliud  ssepe  probarini  quod  populare  magis  atque  leve  sit,  quam 
quod  solidum  atque  alte  radices  agens.  Tempus  siquidem 
simile  est  fluvio,  qui  levia  atque  inflata  ad  nos  devehit,  solida 
autem  et  pondus  habentia  submergit 

Alius  error  a  reliquis  diversus,  est  prsematnra  atque  proterva 
reductio  doctrinarum  in  artes  et  methodos;  quod  cum  fit, 
plerunque  scientia  aut  parum  aut  nihil  proficit.  Nimirum  ut 
ephebi,  postquam  membra  et  lineamenta  corporis  ipsorum  per- 
fecte  eiformata  sunt,  vix  amplius  crescunt ;  sic  scientia,  quamdiu 
in  aphorismos  et  observationes  spargitur,  crescere  potest  et 
exurgere ;  sed  methodis  semel  circumscripta  et  conclusa^  ex- 
poliri  forsan  et  illustrari  aut  ad  usus  humanos  edolari  potest, 
non  autem  porro  mole  augeri. 

Alius  error  succedens  ipsi  quem  postremo  notavimus,  est  quod 
post  singulas  scientias  et  artes  suas  in  classes  distributas,  mox 
a  plerisque  universali  rerum  cognitioni  et  Philosophiae  Primte 
renunciatur ;  quod  quidem  profectui  doctrinarum  inimicissimum 
est.  Prospectationes  fiunt  e  turribus  aut  locis  prsealtb,  et  im- 
possible est  ut  quis  exploret  remotiores  interioresque  scientias 
alicujus  partes,  si  stet  super  piano  ejusdem  scientisB,  neque 
altioris  scientias  veluti  speculam  conscendat. 

Alius  error  fluit  ex  nimia  reverentia  et  quasi  adoralione  in- 
tellectus  humani ;  unde  homines  abduxere  se  a  contemplatione 
naturae  atque  ab  experientia,  in  propriis  meditationibus  et  ingenii 
commentis  susque  deque  yolutantes.  Caeterum  prasclaros  hos 
opinatores  et  (si  ita  loqui  licet)  Intellectualistas,  qui  tamen  pro 
maxime  sublimibus  et  divinis  philosophis  haberi  solent,  recte 
Heraclitus  perstrinxit;  Homines^  inquit,  guterunt  veritatem  in 
microcosmis  suis,  non  in  mundo  majoriJ^     Bespuunt  enim  quasi 

^  We  ought  doubtless  to  read  retroacthnem,  but  as  the  meaning  is  obvious  T  luive 
not  thought  It  necessary  to  introduce  the  change  into  the  text 
'  See  Nov.  Org.  i.  §  42. 
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abecedarinm  nataite,  primumque  in  operibns  divinis  tirocinimn; 
quod  si  non  facerent,  potuissent  fortasse  gradatim  et  sensim^ 
post  literas  simplices  et  deinceps  syllabas^  ad  teztum  et  to- 
lumen  ipsum  creatararum  expedite  legendum  ascendere.  At 
illi  contra  jugi  metitis  agitatione  urgent  et  tanquam  iovocant 
8U06  Genios,  ut  vaticinentur  eis  edantque  oracula^  quibus  merito 
et  suaviter  decipiuntur. 

Alius  error  huic  posteriori  finitimus  est,  quod  homines  stepius 
imbuant  et  inficiant  meditationes  et  doctrinas  suas  opinionibus 
quibusdam  et  conceptibus  propriis,  quos  potissimum  in  admira- 
iione  habent,  aut  artibus  quibus  maxime  addieti  et  consecrati 
sunt ;  c»tera  omnia  illis  deliciis  inficientes  et  quasi  intingentes, 
licet  fuco  admodum  fallaci.  Sic  suae  philosophise  immiscuit 
Plato  theologiam^  Aristoteles  logicam,  secunda  schola  Platonis 
(Proclus  scilicet  et  reliqui)  mathematicas.  Istas  enim  artes 
Bolebant  illi  tanquam  filiolos  suos  primogenitos  suaviari. '  At 
Chymici  e  paucis  experimentis  ad  foculum  et  fornacem  novam 
philosophiam  excuderunt.  Et  Gilbertus,  popularis  noster^  phi- 
losophiam  aliam  ex  magnete  elicuit.^  Sic  Cicero,  cum  yarias 
opiniones  de  natura  animte  recensens,  tandem  in  musicum  inci- 
disset,  qui  animam  esse  harmoniam  statuebat,  facete  dixit ;  Hie 
ah  arte  sua  nan  recessit*  Sed  de  hoc  genus  erroribus  apposite 
et  prudenter  ait  Aristoteles,  Qui  respiciunt  ad  pauca,  de  facili 
pronunciant.* 

Alius  error  est  impatientia  dubitandi,  et  cceca  festinatio  de* 
cemendi  absque  debita  et  adulta  suspensione  judicii.  Nam 
bivium  oontemplationis  non  est  dissimile  bivio  actionis  a  veteri- 
bus  siepius  memorato ;  cujus  altera  via  initio  plana  et  &cilis  erat 
fine  autem  impervia ;  altera  ingredienti  aspera  erat  et  confra- 

I  Of  the  writings  of  William  Gilbert  of  Colcbester,  thus  slightingly  spoken  of»  Galileo 
has  left  this  Judgment :  **  lo  sommamente  laudo  ammiro  &  invidio  questo  autore  per 
cssergli  caduto  in  mente  concetto  tanto  stupendo  circa  cosa  maneggiata  di  inflnitt 
ingegni  subllmi,  nd  da  alcuno  awertita ;  parrot  anco  digno  di  grandissima  laude  per  le 
motte  nuoye  k  yere  ossenrasionl  fiitte  da  lul  in  Tergogna  di  tanti  autori  mendad  & 
▼ani,  che  scrivono  non  sol  quel  che  sanno  ma  tutto  quello  che  senton  dire  dal  volgo 
sclocco  senia  cercare  di  assicurarsene  con  esperienxa,  forse  per  non  dimlnuire  i  lor 
lihrl.  Quello  che  avrei  desiderato  nel  Gllberti  i,  che  fosse  stato  un  poco  maggior 
matematico,  &  in  particolare  ben  fondato  nella  geometria,  la  pratica  della  quale 
r  avrebbe  reso  men  risoluto  nell*  accettare  per  concludcnti  dimostraxioni  quelle  ragionl 
ch'ei  produce  per  vere  cause  delle  vere  conclusioni  da  se  osservate." — Dialog  dd 
masstmi  Shtemi, 

Compare  for  the  opinion  of  modem  sdentiflc  writers,  Dr.  Wheweirs  Butory  of  the 
iHdvdive  Seieneet. 

The  **  concetto  tanto  stupendo"  here  mentioned  refers  to  Gilbert's  notion  of  the 
magnetic  polarity  of  the  globe. 

*  "  Hie  ah  artiflcio  suo  non  recessit**—  7We.  QumsL  L  c.  10. 

*  De  Generatione  et  Corrupt,  i.  2. 
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gosa,  ubi  patilo  procedseria  expedita  et  sBquabilis.  Hand  aecua 
in  contemplationibus^  si  quis  a  certis  ordiatur,  in  dubia  desinet; 
sin  a  dubiis  incipiat  eaque  ^liquandiu  patienter  toleret,  in  certis 
exitum  reperiet. 

Similis  error  se  ostendit  in  modo  tradendi  doctrinam,  qui  ut 
plurimum  est  imperiosus  et  magistralis,  non  ingenuus  et  li- 
beralis ;  ita  demum  compositus,  ut  potius  fidem  imperet  qnam 
examini  subjiciatur.  Non  negaverim  in  snmmariis  libellis  ad 
praxim  destinatis  banc  formulam  scribendi  retineri  posse,  Terum 
in  justis  tractatibus  de  acientiis  utrumque  extremum  vitandum 
censeo,  tarn  Velleii  Epicurei,  nil  tarn  metaentis  qnam  na  dubi* 
tare  de  re  aliqua  videretur  ^,  quam  Socratb  et  Academi»  omnia 
in  dubio  relinquentiunu  Candori  potius  studendum,  resque 
majore  aut  minore  contentione  tradends,  pront  rationum  mo- 
mentis  parcius  aut  plenius  sint  probatas. 

Alii  errores  sunt  in  scopis  quos  homines  praefigunt  sibi,  et  in 
quos  conatus  suos  et  labores  dirigunt.  Cum  enim  diligentiores 
literarum  Coryphaei  ad  id  collimare  debeant  praecipue^  ut  ard 
quam  profitentur  aliquid  praedarum  adjiciant ;  hi  contra  in  se- 
cundis  tantummodo  consistere  sat  habent;  vel  subtilis  inter- 
prets, yel  antagonistas  vehementis  et  nervosi,  vel  methodid 
abbreviatoris,  nomen  ambientes;  unde  reditus  et  vectigalia 
scientiarum  augeri  possunt,  patrimonium  et  fundus  minima 

Omnium  autem  gravissimus  error  in  deviatione  ab  ultimo 
doctrinarum  fine  consistit.  Appetunt  enim  homines  scientiam, 
alii  ex  insita  curiositate  et  irrequieta ;  alii  animi  causa  et  de- 
lectationiA ;  alii  existimationis  gratia  ;  alii  cqntentionis  ergo, 
atque  ut  in  disserendo  superiores  dnt;  plerique  propter 
lucrum  et  victum;  paucissimi  ut  donum  rationis  diyinitus 
datum  in  usus  humani  generis  impendant.  Plane,  quasi  in 
doctrina  qusereretur  lectulus,  in  quo  tumultuans  ingenium  et 
aBstuans  requiesceret ;  aut  xystus  sive  portions,  in  quo  animus 
deambularet  liber  aut  vagus ;  aut  turrifi  alta  et  edita,  de  qua 
mens  ambitiosa  et  superba  despectaret;  aut  arx  et  propugnar 
culum  ad  contentiones  et  pra&lia ;  aut  officina  ad  quaestum  et 
mercatum ;  et  non  potius  locuples  armarium  et  gazophylacium, 
ad  opificis  rerum  omnium  gloriam  et  vitaB  humanae  subsidium. 
Hoc  enim  illud  est,  quod  revera  doctrinam  atque  artes  con- 
decoraret  et  attolleret,  si  contemplatio  et  actio  arctiore  quam 

1  Cicero,  Oe  Nat  Deor.  i.  c.  8.     [Compare  Nov.  Oils.  1-  ^7.] 
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adhuc  Tincnio  copnlarentur.  Quse  eerie  conjunctio  talis  Foret^ 
qualis  est  snpremomm  duonim  planetarum  syzygia^  cum  Sa- 
turnus,  quietis  et  conteiDplationis  dux,  cum  Jove,  duce  societatis 
agendique,  conspiret.^  Quanquam  cum  de  praxi  atque  aotione 
loquor,  nullo  modo  ad  doctrinam  professoriam  et  lucrosam  innuo. 
Neque  enim  me  fugit,  quantopere  hoc  ipsum  progressionem 
doctrinsB  et  amplificationemmoretur;  perinde  quidem  ut  aureum 
malum  ante  oculos  Atalantae  projectum,'  quod  ut  toUat  dum 
flectit  se,  cursus  interea  impeditur ; 

Declinat  cursus,  aurumque  rolubile  tollit.* 

Neque  rursus  mihi  in  animo  est,  quod  de  Socrate  dictum  erat, 
Philosophiam  devocare  de  coelo,  ut  tantummodo  versaretur  in 
terris ' ;  hoc  est,  Physicam  seponi,  ut  Moralis  Philosophia  et 
Politica  celebraretur  sola ;  sed  quemadmodum  coelum  et  terra 
simul  conspirant  et  consentiunt  ad  hominum  tuendam  yitam 
atque  juvandam,  ita  sane  hie  finis  esse  debet  utriusque  Philo- 
sophise, ut  rejectis  vanis  speculationibus  et  quidquid  inane  ac 
sterile  est,  conservetur  quidquid  solidum  est  ac  fructuosimi ;  ut 
hoc  pacto  Scientia  non  sit  tanquam  scortum,  ad  voluptatem,  aut 
tanquam  anciUa,  ad  qusestum ;  sed  tanquam  sponsa,  ad  genera- 
tionem,  fructum,  atque  solatium  honestum. 

Jam  explicasse  videor  et  quasi  dissectione  quadam  aperuisse 
Titiosos  illos  humores,  aut  saltem  eorum  prsecipuos,  qui  non 
solum  obstitere  profectui  literarum,  verum  etiam  culpandis 
iisdem  ansam  dedere.  Quod  quidem  si  nimis  ad  vivum  fece- 
rim,  meminisse  oportet,  Fidelia  vulnera  amantis,  sed  dolosa  oscula 
mdlignantis^  Utcunque,  hoc  certe  mihi  videor  assecutus,  ut 
merear  fidem  in  sequenti  prseconio,  cum  superiori  censura  tam 
libere  egerim.  Neque  tamen  in  animo  est  mihi  panegyricum 
literarum  scribere,  aut  hymnum  Musis  praecinere,  licet  forsitan 
diu  jam  sit  ex  quo  sacra  earum  rite  celebrata  sint ;  sed  consi- 
lium est  absque  pigmentis  et  hyperbolis  verum  doctrinae  contra 
alias  res  pondus  excipere  et  perpendere,  verumque  ejus  valorem 
et  pretium  ex  testimoniis  divinis  atque  humanis  exquirere. 

Primo  igitur  qua&ramus  dignitatem  scienti»  in  archetypo^ 
sive  exemplari'^:  id  est,  in  attributis  atque  actis  Dei,  quatenus 

>  Tbis  conjunction  cannot  bowever  take  place  without  in  some  measure  affecting 
the  good  influences  of  Jupiter.  So  at  least  we  are  told  by  astrological  writers.  *<Sa- 
tumus  conjunctus  Jovi  bona  decemlt  in  Satumi  signiflcatis,  verum  minuuntur  slgni- 
flcata  beneflda  J<uri8.** — ArgotOf  Parv.  PtoUm,  p.  47. 

•  Ovid,  Metam.  x.  667-  ■  Cicero,  Tusc.  v.  c.  4.  *  Proverbs,  xxvH.  6. 

*  In  illustration  of  this  word  we  may  refer  to  Phllo-Judnus,  who  in  the  commence- 
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revelantur  homini,  et  sobrie  indagari  possunt.  Qua  in  re  non 
competit  appellatio  Doctrinae,  cum  omnis  doctrina  sit  scientia 
acquisita ;  nulla  autem  cognitio  in  Deo  acquisita  est,  sed  origi- 
nalis*  Itaque  aliud  quserendum  est  nomen,  Sapientia  scilicet, 
ut  SacraB  Scriptune  earn  indigitant. 

Sic  autem  se  res  habet:  In  operibus  creationis  duplicem 
yirtutis  divinsa  emanationem  yidemus,  quarum  imaad  potentiam 
refertur,  altera  ad  sapientiam.^  Ilia  prsBcipue  cemitur  in 
creanda  mole  materise,  h»c  in  pulchritudine  forms  disponenda.^ 
Hoc  posito  notandum  est,  nihil  in  creationis  historia  obstarc, 
quin  fuerit  confusa  ilia  coeli  terraeque  massa  et  materia  unico 
temporis  momento  creata ;  cui  tamen  disponendas  digerendaeque 
sex  dies  fuerunt  attributi :  adeo  signanter  Deus  opera  potential 
ac  sapientiae  discriminavit.  Cui  accedit,  quod  de  materiae  crea- 
tione  memoriae  proditum  non  sit  dizisse  Deum,  Fiat  ccelum  et 
terra,  sicut  de  sequentibus  operibus  dictum  est ;  sed  nude  atque 
actualiter,  Deus  creavit  cesium  et  terram^:  ita  ut  materia 
yideatur  tanquam  manu  facta,  formae  yero  introductio  stilum 
habeat  legis  aut  decreti.^ 

Pergamus  a  Deo  ad  Angelos,  quorum  natura  dignatione  est 
Deo  proxima.  Videmus  in  ordinibus  Angelorum  (quatenus 
fides  adhibenda  Coelesti  illi  Hierarcbias,  quae  Dionysii  Areopa- 
gitas  nomine  eyulgatur^)  primum  locum  obtinere  Seraphim, 
Angelos  scilicet  amoris ;  secundum  Clierubim,  Angelos  illumi- 
nationis ;  tertium  autem  locum  et  sequentes  Thronis,  Princi^ 
patAus,  ca&terisque  Angelis  potentiae  et  ministerii  concedi ;  ut 

ment  of  his  tract  De  Opificio  Mundi,  expounds  tbe  first  five  verses  of  Genesfs,  on  the 
assumption  that  they  relate,  not  to  any  material  creation,  but  to  the  fonnation  in  the 
divine  mind  of  the  archetype  or  exemplar  of  the  visible  universe. 

'  The  first  of  these  is  by  the  schoolmen  ascribed  more  especklly  to  the  first,  and 
the  second  to  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity. 

'  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  M.  Lemalstre,  who  in  his  work  entitled  Exawun  de  la 
FhilowphU  de  Bacom  has  charged  him  with  asserting  the  eternity  of  matter,  was  not 
acquainted  with  this  passage.  It  would  have  been  well  for  M.  Lemaistre's  reputation, 
if  tbe  Examen,  which  was  published  after  his  death,  had  been  suppressed.  It  is  dis- 
figured by  passionate  unfidrness,  and  in  many  passages  by  ignorance  almost  incredible. 

*  Gen.  t  1. 

*  It  seems  that  materia  and  forma  are  here  taken  in  antithesis  to  each  other ;  on 
which  it  is  to  be  remarked  tliat  on  the  principles  of  the  philosophy  to  which  this  anti- 
thesis belongs,  the  existence  of  matter  could  not  precede  in  order  of  time  the  "  intro- 
ductio forme  ;**  for  we  cannot  have  ens  actu  sine  actu.  If  the  order  of  time  be  taken 
account  of,  we  must  say  that  the  formation  in  question  was  not  the  Introduction  of 
substantial  form,  but  that  of  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  .universe.  And  thus  S. 
Thoma<,  Sum,  TheoL  L  q.  66.  a.  1 . 

*  De  Cceleiti  HUrarchld^  cc  6.  7.  This  work,  in  the  genuineness  of  which  no  one 
probably  now  believes,  exercised  great  influence  on  the  medieval  d|velopment  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  nature  and  faculties  of  angels.  Another  work  ascribed  to  the  same  au- 
thor, namely  the  De  Divinit  Nominibue,  has  been  commented  by  S.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
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ex  hoc  ipso  ordine  ac  distributione  clamm  sit,  Angdos  sciential 
et  illominatioms  Angelis  imperii  et  potentise  pneponL 

A  Spiritibus  et  Intelligentiis  ad  formas  sensibiles  et  ma-^ 
teriatas  descendentes,  legimus  primam  formarum  creatarum 
fiiisse  Lncem;  qua  in  naturaUbus  et  corporeis^  ScientisB  in 
spiritualibus  atqne  inoorporeis  responded  ^ 

Sic  in  distributione  dierum^  videmus  diem  qua  requievit 
Deus  et  contemplatus  est  opera  sua  benedictam  fuisse  supm 
onmes  dies  quibus  creata  est  et  disposita  fabrica  universL 

Post  creationem  absolutam  legimus  Hominem  collocari  in 
Paradise^  ut  illic  operaretur;  quod  quidem  opus  aliud  esse  non 
poterat  quam  quale  pertinet  ad  contemplandum ;  hoc  est^  cujus 
finis  non  ad  necessitatem  aliquam,  sed  ad  delectationem  et  acti-* 
vitatem  sine  molestia,  referri  possit.  Cum  enim  tunc  temporis 
nulla  potuerit  esse  creaturad  reluctatio,  nullus  sudor  vultus, 
necessario  sequitur  actiones  humanas  ad  voluptatem  et  con- 
templationem,  non  ad  laborem  aut  opus,  comparatas  fuisse* 
.Bursus,  primae  hominis  actiones,  quas  in  Paradiso  exercuit, 
duas  summarias  scientisd  partes  complexae  sunt.  Hao  erant,  in* 
spectio  creaturarum,  et  impositio  nominum.  Nam  scientia  ilia 
quae  lapsum  introduxit  (quod  et  ante  monuimus)  non  erat  na- 
turalis  scientia  circa  creaturas,  sed  moralis  scientia  de  Bono  et 
Malo ;  ex  hac  suppositione,  quod  Dei  mandata  aut  vetita  non 
essent  principia  Boni  et  Mali,  sed  quod  alias  haberent  ilia 
origines;  quorum  cognitionem  affectavit  homo,  scilicet  ut  to-» 
taliter  a  Deo  deficeret,  et  sibi  ipsi  suoque  arbitrio  prorsus 
inniteretur,* 

Veniamus  ad  ea  quae  statim  post  lapsum  contigere.  Vide-* 
mus  (ut  innumera  sunt  Sacrarum  Scripturarum  mysteria,  salva 
semper  veritate  historica  et  literali),  imaginem  duarum  yitarum, 
contemplativaB  nimirum  et  activas,  in  personis  Abelis  et  Caini, 
inque  eorum  institutis  et  primitivis  vivendi  rationibus  deli- 
neatam ;  quorum  alter  pastor  erat  (qui  propter  otium  et  quietum 
liberumque  cceli  aspectum  typua  est  vitae  theoricae),  alter  agri- 

*  Whether  the  first  created  light  were  material  or  spiritual  was  a  much  discussed 
question.  S.  Augustine  is  decidedly  Inclined  to  the  opinion  of  its  being  spiritual, 
which  was  apparently  suggested  by  the  circumstance  that  no  mention  is  made  in  the 
tf  rst  chapter  of  Genesis  of  the  creation  of  angels.  For  on  this  view  the  primitive  light 
was  in  reality  the  angelic  nature. 

•  '  **  Primus  homo  peccavit  principaliter  appetendo  similitudlnem  Dei  quantum  ad 
sclentiam  boni  et  mall,  slcut  serpens  ei  suggessit,  ut  scilicet  per  virtutem  proprise 
nature  determinaret  sibl  quid  esset  bonum  et  quid  malum  ad  agendum.** — S,  Thomatf 
Sum.  TheoL  See.  Secund,  q.  163.  a.  2. 
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cola  (laboribtifi  scilicet  fatigatus,  et  aspectu  in  terrain  defixus). 
Ubi  cemere  est,  favorem  electionemque  divinam  ad  pastorem 
accessisse,  non  ad  agricolam.^ 

Sic  ante  Diluvium,  Sacri  Fasti,  inter  paucisaima  quae  de  eo 
saeculo  memorantur,  dignati  sunt  memorise  prodere  inventores 
music®  atque  operum  metalliconmi.  Sequent!  saeculo  post 
Diluvium,  gravissima  poena  qua  Deus  humanam  superbiam 
ultus  est  fiiit  confusio  linguanim,  qua  doctrinse  liberum  com- 
mercium  et  literarum  ad  invicem  communicatio  maxime  in- 
terdusa  est. 

Descendamus  ad  Mosem  le^&torem  et  primum  Dei  no- 
tarium,  quem  Scripturse  omant  hoc  elogio,  quod  gnarus  et 
peritus  esset  amnis  doctrinm  JEgypHorum?  Quae  quidem  gens 
inter  vetustissimas  mundi  scholas  numeratur*  Sic  enim  Plato 
inducit  ^gyptium  sacerdotem  dicentem  Soloni:  Vo$  GrcBci 
semper  pueri  estis,  nuUam  vel  edentiam  anHquitatis  vel  antiqut" 
tatem  sctentia  habentes.^  Perlustremus  Cseremonialem  Legem 
Mosis,  reperiemusque  (prater  Christi  prsefigurationem,  distin- 
ctionem  populi  Dei  a  gentibus,  exerciiium  obedientise,  aliosque 
ejusdem  legis  usus  sacros)  nonnullos  doctissimorum  Rabbinorum 
baud  inutilem  circa  earn  navnsse  operam,  ut  sedulo  eruerent, 
quandoque  naturalem,  quandoque  moralem  sensum  cssremo- 
niarum  et  rituum.  Exempli  gratia:  ubi  de  .lepra  dicitur,  Si 
effloruerit  diacurrens  lepra,  liomo  mundus  erit  et  non  recludetur: 
sin  caro  viva  in  eo  erity  immunditicR  condemnahitur^  et  ad  sacerdotis 
arbitrium  separabitur,^  Ex  hac  lege  colligit  unus  eorum  axioma 
in  natura:  Patredinem  pestilentiorem  esse  ante  quam  post  ma" 
turitatem.  Alius  morale  documentum  elicit :  Homines  flagitiis 
undique  coopertos  minus  corrumpere  publicos  mores,  quam  me- 
diocriter  ex  parte  tantum  malos :  adeo  ut  ex  hoc  et  similibua 
locis  ejus  le^,  prseter  sensum  theologicum,  baud  pauca  ad 
pbilosophiam  spectantia  spargi  videantur. 

Si  quia  etiam  eximium  illuih  Jobi  librum  diligenter  evol- 


'  By  PhUo- Jodsvs,  whom  Bacon  has  more  than  once  quoted,  Cain  ia  taken  as  the 
type  of  the  frame  of  mind  which  leads  us  to  refer  to  ourselves  the  origin  of  our 
thoughts  and  energies, —  Abel  of  that  which  refers  all  things  to  God.  See  also  Augus« 
tin»  Civ,  Dti,  xr,  1.  From  this  view  the  transition  to  that  of  the  text  is  easy. 
The  generally  recognised  types  of  the  active  and  contemplative  ways  of  life  are,  I 
Uiink,  Bachel  and  Leah  in  the  Old  Testament,  Mary  and  Martha  in  the  new.  See 
8.  Augustine,  De  Ccmtens.  EvangeUat  L,  for  what  is  said  of  Iieah  and  Rachel,  and 
8.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Sum.  TheoL  2^  2^-  q.  179.  a.  2. 

■  Acts,  viL  22.    , 

•  Tlnueus,  p.  22.  b.  [See  Nov.  Org.  i,  71.]  «  Levlt  xill  12. 
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Terit,  plenum  eum  et  tanquam  graTidnm  naturalis  philosophise 
mysteriis  deprehendet^  Exempli  gratia ;  circa  cosmographiam 
et  rotunditatem  terras  illo  loco^  Qui  extendit  aquilonem  super 
vacuum,  et  appendit  terrain  super  nihilum^ ;  ubi  pensilis  terra, 
polus  arcticus,  et  coeli  conyexitos  in  extimis,  hand  obscure 
insinuantur.  Bursus  circa  astronomiam  et  asterismos,  illis 
verbis :  Spiritus  ejus  omavit  calos,  et  ohstetricante  manu  ejus 
eductus  est  coluber  tortuosus.^  Et  alio  loco :  Nunquid  conjungere 
valebis  micantes  stellas  FUiadaSy  aut  gyrum  Arcturi  poteris  dis* 
siparef^  ubi  immota  configuratio  stellarum  fixarum,  paribus 
intervallis  semper  inter  se  distantium,  elegantissime  describitur. 
Item  alio  loco :  Qui  facit  Arcturum,  et  Oriona,  et  Hyadas,  et 
interiora  Austri^;  ubi  iterum  innuit  depressionem  antarctici 
poll,  eamque  designat  nomine  interiorum  Austria  quia  australes 
stellffi  nostro  hemisphserio  non  cernuntur.  Circa  generationem 
animalium :  Annon  sicut  lac  mulsisti  me,  et  sieut  caseum  co- 
agulasti  me  ^9  &c.  Circa  rem  metallicam:  Habet  argentum 
venarum  suarum  principia,  et  auro  locus  est  in  quo  confiatur, 
ferrum  de  terra  toUitur,  et  lapis  solutus  colore  in  ass  vertitur '' : 
et  sequentia  in  eodem  capite. 

Pariter  et  in  persona  regis  Salomonis  yidemus  donum  sapi- 
entia9,  tum  in  petitione  ipsius  tum  in  concessione  diyina^  omnibus 
terrensd  et  temporalis  foelicitatis  bonis  prslatum ;  yirtute  cujus 
doni  et  concessionis  Salomon  egregie  instructus,  non  solum 
scripsit  insignes  illas  parabolas  siye  aphorismos  de  diyina 
atque  morali  phUosophia,  yerum  etiam  composuit  naturalem  hi* 
storiam  omnium  yegetabilium,  a  eedro  super  montem  usque  ad 
museum  super  murum^  (qui  nihil  est  aliud  quam  rudimentum 
plantas,  putredinis  et  herbse  medium),  omniumque  etiam  qua 
respiraat  et  moyentur.  Imo  idem  rex  Salomon,  quamyis  ex- 
celluerit  opibus,  magnificentia  aedificiorum,  classe,  famulitio, 
nominis  celebritate,  et  reliquis  qua  ad  gloriam  pertinent,  nihil 
tamen  ex  ista  glorisB  segete  sibi  ipsi  decerpit  aut  assumit,  praa- 
ter  decus  inquirendi  et  inyeniendi  yeritatenu  Sic  enim  diserte 
ait :  Gloria  Dei  est  celare  verbum,  et  gloria  regis  investigare 
sermonem.^    Ac  si  Diyina  Majestas  innoxio  illo  et  beneyolo 

■  A  similar  yiew  of  the  book  of  Job  will  be  found  in  Ghrdano  Bruno.    See  his 
works,  i.  174.  of  Wagner's  edition. 
«  Job,  xx7i,  7.  ■  Job,  xxvl  13. 

*  Job,  zzzTiil.  81 ;  where  however  the  English  version  is  different 

*  Jobk  ix.  9.  In  our  version  the  Hyades  are  replaced  by  the  Pleiades, 

*  Job,  X.  10. 

'  Job,  nviii.  1,  2.  '  1  Kings,  iv.  S3.  '  Proverbs,  xzv.  2. 
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pueronmi  ludo  delectaretar^  qui  ideo  se  abecondunt  ut  in- 
yeniantur;  quaslque  etiam  nihil  essct  honorificentius  regibus^ 
quam  Dei  collusores  esse  in  eodem  ludo ;  prsesertim  cum  tot 
ingeniis  imperent,  tantasque  opes  prsesto  habeant,  quibus 
omnia  secreti  investigatio  absolvi  possit. 

Nee  vero  aliter  haec  dispensavit  Deus^  postquam  Salvator  nos- 
ter  in  mundum  venisset.  lUe  enim  prius  potentiam  ostendit  suam 
in  profliganda  ignorantia^  ubi  cum  doctoribus  et  sacerdotibus 
dissereret  in  Templo,  quam  in  subjuganda  natura  tot  et  tantis 
editis  miraculis.  Adventus  quoque  Spiritus  Sancti  praecipue 
adumbratus  atque  ezpressus  Aiit  in  similitudine  ao  dono  Un- 
guarum,  ques  sunt  duntaxat  vekicula  scientice. 

Ita  in  seligendis  illis  instrumentis  quas  adhibuit  Deus  ad 
fidem  disseminandam^  initio  homines  evocavit  plane  indoctos  et 
illiteratos^  prsterquam  quod  Spiritus  Sancti  afflatu  instructi 
fuissent ;  quo  evidentius  virtutem  suam  immediatam  et  divinam 
dedararet;  omnemque  humanam  sapientiam  deprimeret.  Quam- 
primum  autem  consilium  suum  in  hac  parte  perimpletum  esset, 
mojt  in  prozima  successione  temporum,  divinam  veritatem  suam 
aliis  doctrinis  veluti  pedissequis  comitatam  in  mundum  immisit 
Itaque  D.  Pauli  calamus  (qui  inter  Apostolos  dolus  literatus 
fuit  ^ ),  in  Scripturis  Novi  Testamenti  pr»cipue  a  Deo  adhibitus 
est 

Sic  et  noYimus  complures  ex  antiquis  episcopis  et  patribus 
egregie  ftiisse  in  omni  edmicorum  eruditione  versatos.  Adeo 
ut  Edictum  Juliani^  quo  cautum  est  ne  Christiani  ad  scholas  et 
gymnasia  mitterentur  \  pemiciosior  machina  ad  ezpugnandam 
fidem  Christianam,  quam  cruentae  superiorum  imperatorum  per- 
aecutiones  habitum  fuerit  Neque  Gregorii  Primi,  episcopi 
Bomani,  (caetera  viri  egregii)  aemidatio  et  invidentia,  qui  ethni- 
corum  authorum  et  antiquitatum  memoriam  obliterare  stude- 
bat*,  in  bonam  partem  etiam  apud  viros  pios  accepta  est 

>  It  has  been  thought  however  that  St  James  must  have  been  acquainted  with  as- 
tronomy. This  opinion  is  founded  on  the  phrase  rendered  in  the  English  version 
•*  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning ;"  his  meaning  being,  it  is  said,  that  neither  paral- 
lax nor  the  alternate  approach  to  and  receding  flrom  the  solstice  affects  the  Sun  of 
Suns,  whose  aspect  is  the  same  at  all  places  and  throughout  all  time.  Certainly  if  no 
astronomical  allusion  be  intended,  it  is  curious  to  see  how  easily  the  expressions  used 
admit  of  this  interpretation. 

'  See  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  xxil.  c.  10.  and  xxv.  c.  6.,  and  compare  Gibbon,  who 
points  out  that  the  edict  only  forbids  Christian  professors  to  teach.  S.  Augustine  re- 
lating what  he  had  been  told  by  Simplicianus  makes  the  latter  say,  •*  Imperatoris 
Julian!  temporibus  lege  data.prohibiti  sunt  Christiani  docere  literaturam  et  oratorlam.** 
—  ConfeM.  viii.  A. 
.  *  See  with  respect  to  this  change  the  references  collected  in  punlop*s   HiUory  qf 
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Quinimo  sola  Christiana  Ecclesia^  inter  inundationes  Scytharhm 
a  plagis  septentrionalibus  et  Saracenorum  ab  orientalibus,  pre- 
tiosas  gentilia  eruditionis  reliquias^  jamjam  funditus  perituras^ 
sinu  et  gremio  suo  conservavit  Nuper  etiam  intueri  licet 
Jesuitas^  qui  (partim  studio  proprio^  partim  ex  semulatione 
adversariorum^  literis  strenue  incubuenint)  quantum  subsidii 
yiriumque  Bomanse  Sedi  reparandse  et  stabUiendad  attulerint. 

Quare,  ut  absolyam  banc  partem,  duo  sunt  pr®cipua  officia 
et  ministerial  praeter  omatum  et  illustrationem,  quse  Fidei  Be- 
li^onique  bumaniores  Hterse  persolvunt.  Unum,  quod  efficacia 
sint  incitamenta  ad  diyinam  gloriam  exaltandam  et  celebrandam ; 
sicut  enim  Psalmi  et  alisB  Scripturse  crebro  nos  invitant  ad 
contemplationem  praedicationemque  magnificorum  et  admira- 
bilium  operum  Dei,  ita  si  tantum  in  eorum  specie  externa  sicut 
sensibus  nostris  se  exhibent  haBreremus,  eandem  faceremus  in- 
juriam  Majestati  Diyinae,  ac  si  de  opulentia  et  copia  nobilissimi 
gemmarii  ex  iis  quae  palam  exponuntur  in  pergula  judicaremus. 
Alterum,  quod  singulare  remedium  antidotumque  exbibeat 
Philosopbia  contra  infidelitatem  et  errores.  Nam  Salvator 
noster  inquit:  Erratis  nescientes  Scrtpturas  et  potentiam  DeL^ 
Ubi  duos  libros,  ne  in  errores  incidamus,  proponit  nobis  eyol- 
f  endos ;  primo  yolumen  Scripturarum,  quae  yoluntatem  Dei, 
dein  yolumen  Creaturarum,  qua9  potentiam  reyelant :  quorum 
posterior  yeluti  clayis  est  prioris,  non  solum  intellectum  nos-  ^ 
trum  aperiens  ad  genuinam  Scripturarum  mentem  ex  genera- 
libuB  regulis  rationis  et  legibus  sermonis  expromendam ;  sed 
porro  etiam  praBcipue  fidem  nostram  reserans,  ut  in  seriam 
ingrediamur  OmnipotentiaB  Diyinas  meditationem,  cujus  cha- 
racteres  maxime  insculpti  ejus  operibus  et  incisi  sunt  Tantum 
de  Diyinis  testimoniis  ac  judiciis,  pro  yera  dignitate  et  pretio 
doctrinae,  dictum  sit. 

Quantum  ad  Humana  testimonia  et  argumenta,  tam  latus 
aperitur  campus,  ut  in  tiactatu  hoc  breyi  et  presso  delectum 
potius  adhibere  deceat  quam  copiam.  Primo  itaque  siunmua 
apud  ethnicos  honoris  gradus  fuit,  diyinam  yenerationem  cul* 
tumque  consequi;  (quod  quidem  Christianis  est  tanquam  fructus 

Roman  Literature  (1823),  a  510.    It  Is  strangely  transferred  by  Mr.  Disraeli  In  the 
Curiosities  of  Literature  to  Gregory  yil.     Merseone,  ubI  supra,  oljects  to  Bacon's  not 
giving  the  title  of  Saint  to  Gregory.     This  would  not  be  worth  mentioning  if  it  did 
not  show  how  little  he  could  find  to  criticise. 
^  «  Matt  xxa  29. 
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vetitus;  nunc  vero  loquimur  separatim  de  judiciis  hnmanis). 
Itaque  (ut  coepimus  dicere)  apud  ethnicos  ille  quern  Crneci 
Apotheosin,  Latini  Relationem  inter  Divoa  vocarunt,  supremus 
honor  fuit,  qui  homioi  ab  homine  tribui  posset ;  prsraertim  ubi 
non  ex  decreto  aut  edicto  aliquo  imperii  (ut  Cassaribus  apud 
Bomanos),  sed  e^  opinione  hominum  et  fide  interna  ultro  defer- 
retur.  Cujus  honoris  tarn  excelsi  gradus  quidam  erat,  et  terminus 
medius.  Quippe  supra  humanos  honores,  heroici  numerabantmr 
et  divini;  in  quorum  distributione  hunc  ordinem  tenuere  yeteres. 
Berumpublicarum  conditores,  legislatores^  tyrannicidaB^  patrea 
patriae,  quique  in  rebus  civilibus  optime  meruerunt^  insigniti 
sunt  titulo  Heroum  tantum^  aut  Semideorum;  quales  fuere 
Theseus^  Minos^  Romulus,  ceterique.  Ex  altera  parte  inven- 
tores  et  authores  novarum  artium,  quique  Yitam  humanam 
novis  commodis  et  accessionibus  dotarunt,  semper  consecrati 
sunt  inter  Deos  ipsos  Majores ;  quod  Cereri,  Baccho,  Mercurio, 
Apollini,  et  aliis  contigit.  Quod  certe  jure  et  sano  cum  ju- 
dicio  factum  est.  Nam  priorum  benemerita  intra  imius  sstatis 
aut  nationis  limites  fere  coercentur ;  nee  absimilia  sunt  imbribus 
tempestivis  et  benignis,  qui  quamvis  frugiferi  sint  atque  opta- 
biles,  tamen  pro  ilia  tempestate  tantum  qua  decidunt,  atque  pro 
amplitudine  tractus  terrse  quam  irrigant,  utiles  simt;  poste- 
riorum  vero  beneficia,  ut  ipsius  soils  et  ccelestium  munera, 
temporibus  perpetua,  locis  infinita  sunt.  Ilia  rursus  cum  con- 
tentione  et  perturbatione  ut  plurimum  conjuncta  sunt;  haec 
habent  verum  characterem  DivinsQ  PraesentisQ,  veniuntque  in 
aura  leni  ^  absque  tumultu  aut  strepitu. 

Neque  sane  doctrinad  meritum  in  civilibus  et  m  reprimendis 
incommodis  quas  homo  homini  infert,  multum  cedit  illi  alteri  in 
sublevandis  humanis  necessitatibus  quas  ab  ipsa  natura  im« 
ponuntur.  Atque  hoc  genus  meriti  optime  adumbratum  fuit 
sub  ilia  ficta  narratione  de  theatito  Orphei ;  ubi  singular  bestisB 
avesque  congregate  sunt,  quae  appetituum  suorum  innatorum 
immemores,  prasdae,  ludi,  pugnae,  amice  placideque  una  steteie^ 
citharad  concentu  et  suavitate  captad ;  cujus  sonus  ubi  aut  ces- 
saret  aut  majori  sonitu  obrueretur,  omnes  illico  animantes  ad 
ingenium  redibant.  Qua  in  fabula  eleganter  describuntur  in- 
genia  et  mores  hominum,  qui  variis  et  indomitis  cupiditatibus 
agitantur,  lucri,  libidinis,  vindictaB ;  qui  tamen  quamdiu  aures 

>  "Post  ignem  siblliu  aur«  lenls.**— 1  ^iW  xlx.  12.  I  quote ftx>m  the  Vulgate, 
as  the  EngUsh  yenion,  •«  a  still  small  yoke,**  presents  a  diffeicnt  hnage. 
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pr»bent  prseceptis  et  suasionibus  reli^onis,  legum^  magistromm, 
in  libris,  sermonibus^  et  concionibus  eloquenter  et  suayiter 
modulantibuSj  tamdia  pacem  colunt  et  societatem;  sin  ista 
sileant  aut  seditiones  et  tumultus  obstrepant^  omnia  dissiliunt 
et  in  anarchiam  atque  confusionem  relabuntur. 

Sed  enim  hoc  clarius  cemitnr,  cum  reges  ip&d  aut  magnates 
aut  prsefecti  eruditione  prsediti  sint  Utut  enim  suis  addictus 
nimium  partibus  yideatur^  qui  dixit  S  Turn  demum  respublicas 
farefeKces,  cum  aut  phihsophi  regnaiUy  aut  reges  philosaphantur ; 
hoc  tamen  experientia  notum  est,  sub  eruditis  principibus  et 
custodibus  reipublicse  saecula  maxime  foelicia  fuisse.  Quamyis 
enim  reges  ipsi  suos  habeant  errores  et  vitia,  affectibus  scilicet 
et  prayis  consuetudinibus  pro  more  caeterorum  hominum  ob- 
noxii ;  tamen  doctrinarum  si  accedat  lumen,  anticipate  qusedam 
notiones  religionis,  prudentiss,  honestatis,  retinent  eos,  et  ab 
omni  prcecipiti  et  inmiedicabili  excessu  et  errore  refraenant; 
aurem  semper  yellentes,  etiam  cum  consiliarii  et  domestic! 
silent.  Quin  senatores  ipsi  et  consiliarii  qui  Uteris  exculti 
sunt,  solidioribus  innituntur  principiis  quam  qui  ab  experientia 
tantum  edocti  sunt ;  Ulis  ex  longinquo  prospicientibus  pericula 
et  mature  propulsantibus,  cum  isti  tantum  ex  propinquo  et 
cominus  sapiant,  nihil  yidentes  nisi  quod  inuninet,  et  tunc 
demum  agilitate  ingenii  sui  se  in  ipso  periculorum  aiiiculo 
e^edire  et  eripere  posse  confidentes. 

Quse  foslicitas  temporum  sub  eruditis  principibus  (ut  semper 
breyitati  studeam,  adhibens  non  nisi  lectissima  quseque  exempla 
et  maxime  Ulustria)  prsecipue  cernitiur  eo  in  saeculo,  quod  a 
morte  Domitiani  imperatoris  usque  ad  imperium  Commodi 
defluxit;  successionem  sex  principum  eruditorum,  aut  certe 
eruditioni  impense  fayentium,  complectente ;  omniumque  (si 
temporalia  bona  spectemus")  quse  imquam  yidit  Boma,  totius 
orbis  tunc  epitome,  longe  florentissimo.  Id  quod  Domitiano, 
pridie  ejus  diei  quo  interfectus  est,  in  somnis  prsemonstratum 
erat ;  quippe  qui  yidere  yisus  est  caput  aureum  sibi  pone  cev' 
vicem  enatum  esse  ^ ;  quod  sane  yaticinium  aiureis  illis  subse^ 
quentibus  sseculis  adimpletum  est;  de  quibus  sigillatim  sed 
breyissime  yerba  faciam. 

Nerva  yir  doctus  fuit,  Apollonii  illius  Pythagorei  fiamiliariB 

*  Plato  in  the  fifth  book  of  tbe  Republic. 

*  Suetonius  in  Domitiano,  sub  flnem ;  who  however  speaks  only  of  a  golden  ex- 
crescence. 
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et  quasi  discipulus^  qui  etiam  fere  expiravit  in  yereu  illo 
Homeric 

Telis,  Phcebe,  tuis  lacrjmas  ulciscere  nostras.^ 

Trajanus  non  ipse  quidem  doctus^  sed  doctrinae  admirator  et 
erga  literatos  munificus,  bibliothecarum  institutor^  et  in  cujus 
aula  (licet  imperatoris  bellicosi)  professores  et  psedagogos  gra- 
tiosissimoB  fuisse  memoriae  proditum  est.  Adrianus  curiosissimus 
mortalium^  et  inezplebilis  omnia  varietatis  et  secreti  investiga- 
tor.' Antoninus  subtilis  et  quasi  scholasticus^  unde  etiam  Cy^ 
mini  Sector  ^  vocatus  est.  Ex  Divia  Fratribus  autem,  Lucius 
Cammodus  moUiori  literarum  genere  eruditua;  Marcus  etiam 
cognomine  ipso  philosophus.  Hi  principes,  ut  doctissimi^  ita  et 
optimi  fuerunt.  Nerva  clementissimus  imperator,  quiquej  ai 
nihil  aliud^  orbi  Trajanum  dedit.  Trajanus,  omnium  qui  im- 
perarunt^  et  belli  et  pacis  artibus  maxime  florens ;  idem  imperii 
fines  longissime  protulit ;  idem  vim  dominationia  modeatiasime 
cohibuit;  maximorum  etiam  exstructor  operum^  unde  a  Con- 
atantino  Parietaria  ^  per  invidiam  vocatua  eat,  propter  nomen 
ejus  tot  parietibus  incisum.  Adnanus  temporis  ipsiua  semulua ; 
injuriaa  enim  et  ruinaa  temporia,  in  quoquo  genere,  cura  et  mu«^ 
nificentia  aua  reparavit.  Antoninus  (ut  etiam  appellatua  eat) 
vir  maxime  Pius,  nativa  quadam  et  insita  bonitate  omnibus 
ordinibua  gratua,  cujusque  regnum  (licet  baud  breve)  omnia 
calamitatis  expers.  Lucius  Commodus  fratri  quidem  bonitate 
cedens,  reliquos  imperatores  plurimos  auperana.  Marcus^  vir 
ad  exemplar  virtutia  compositus,  cuique  scurra*  ille  in  Con- 
vivio  Deorum  nihil  habuit  quod  objiceret,  pr»ter  patientiam 
erga  mores  uxoris.  In  hac  itaque  continua  sex  principum  aerie 
videre  cuivia  liceat  foBlicissimos  fructus  doctrins  in  imperio 
coUocatse,  in  maxima  orbia  terrarum  tabula  depictoa. 

Jam  vero  doctrina  non  in  civilia  tantum  atque  artea  pacia 
influxum  habet,  aed  et  in  militari  virtute  exercet  vim  auam  ao 
potentiam;  ut  clare  perapicitur  in  exemplia  Alexandri  Magni 
et  CaBaaris  dictatoria ;  quorum  antea  obiter  meminimua,  nunc 
vero  ea  paulo  fuaiua  retractabimua.     Horum  virtutea  militarea 


■  niad,  i.  42.    See  Dio  Cassfus,  or  rather  Xiphlliniu  in  Nervl 

*  Besides  which  he  has  left  some  well  known  Latin  verses,  and  In  the  Gretk 
Jnlhology  one  or  two  pieces  are  ascribed  to  him,  so  that  he  must  at  least  have  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a  Greek  poet 

■  Kufuinnrpltmis.     XIph.  in  Anton.  Plo. 

*  AureUus  Victor,  Epist  c  41.  »  SUenus ;  y.  the  Cmtan  of  Julian. 
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•et  res  in  beUo  gestas  supervacaneum  esset  notare  aut  recensere^ 
cum  in  eo  genere  mundi  miracula  exstiterint ;  sed  de  amore 
ipaorum  et  studio  erga  literas^  necnon  in  iisdem  excellentia 
propria^  non  alienum  erit  si  pauca  subjungamus. 

Educatus  fuit  Alexander  edoctusque  ab  Aristotele  (philo- 
sopho  eerie  magno),  qui  nonnullos  e  libris  suis  philosophicis  ei 
QuncupaTit.  A  latere  illiufi  nunquam  discedebat  Callisthenes 
aliique  pereruditi  viri,  qui  castra  sequebantur^  et  perpetui  erant 
omnium  ejus  itinerum  et  expeditionum  comites.  Quo  autem 
pretio  literas  habuerit^  baud  pauca  liquido  demonstrant;  veluti 
invidia  qua  dignam  censuit  Achillis  fortunam,  quod  gestarum 
rerum  laudumque  suarum  Homerum  praeconem  invenerat;  JU"* 
dicium  de  pretiosa  Darii  arcula  inter  reliqua  spolia  reperta^  de 
qua  cum  qusestio  moveretur  quidnam  potissimum  dignum  esset 
quod  in  ea  asserraretiur,  ipse,  cum  alii  alia  dicerent,  pro  Homeri 
operibus  sententiam  tulit  ^ ;  epistola  objurgatoria  ad  Arietotelem 
missa,  postquam  libros  Fhysicorum  edidisset,  in  qua  expostulat 
quod  philosopbiffi  mysteria  evulgasset;  simulque  rescribit  malle 
se  omnibus  doctrina  et  cognitione  quam  potentia  ac  imperio 
prsecellere.^  Sunt  et  alia  quae  hue  spectant.  Ipse  vero  quam 
egregie  animum  excoluisset  doctrina,  in  omnibus  ejus  dictis  et 
responsis  apparet,  vel  potius  refulget,  eruditione  plenissimis ;  in 
quibus,  Ucet  numero  pauca  sint  quae  adhuc  supersint^  singularum 
scientiarum  vestigia  alte  impressa  reperias. 

In  Moralibus,  observetur  primo  Alexandri  apophthegma  circa 
Diogenem,  et  adverte  (si  placet)  si  forte  non  unam  ex  gravis- 
simis  quaestionibus  MoraUs  FhilosophiaB  constituat :  Utrum  qui 
fruitur  extemU  bonis  feUcior  sit,  an  qui  contemnitf  Cum  enim 
Diogenem  cemeret  tam  parvo  contentum,  conversufi  ad  circum- 
stantes,  qui  ejus  conditionem  subsannabant.  Nisi  essem,  inquit, 
Alexander,  optarem  esse  Diogenes.  At  Seneca  in  hac  comparsi- 
tione  Diogenem  prastulit,  cum  diceret.  Plus  erat  quod  Diogenes 
nollet  accipere,  quam  quod  Alexander  posset  dare,* 

In  Naturalibus,  observetiur  illud  quod  crebro  usurpabat.  In 
duabus  se  rebus  mortalitatem  suam  maxime  percipere,  somno  et 
libidifie*:  quod  sane  dictum  ex  intima  Naturali  Fhilosophia 
depromptum  est,  non  tam  Alexandrum  quam  Aristotelem  aut 
Democritum  sapiens;  cum  tam  indigentia  quam  redundantia 
naturae,  per  ilia  duo  designata,  mortis  sint  tanquam  arrhabones. 

'  Pliny,  vlL  19.  •  PluUrch  in  Alex.  c.  7.  »  Seneca,  De  Benef.  v.  e.  4. 

*  Plutarch,  "  Quomodo  amicus  dlscernendus,"  &c 
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III  Poeticis^  observetur  dictum  illud^  quum  sanguine  e  tuI- 
neribus  ejus  effluente^  accerseret  unum  ex  adulatoribus  qui  ei 
diyinitatem  tribuere  eolebat^  Specta,  inquit^  haminis  iste  sanffuis 
est,  non  talis  liquor  quakm  dixit  Homerus  Veneris  e  manu  ma^ 
nasse,  vulnerata  a  Diomede  ;.  hoc  dicto  et  poetas  et  assentatores 
8U08  et  seipBum  ridens.^ 

In  Dialecticis,  accipe  reprehensionem  illam  argutiarum  dia^- 
lecticarum  circa  rejicienda  et  retorquenda  argumenta,  in  dicto 
8U0  quo  perstrinzit  Caflsandrum  delatores  patris  sui  Antipatri 
repellentem.  Cum  enim  Alexander  forte  dixiseet,  Nunquid 
putas  hos  homines  tarn  longum  iter  suscepturos  fuisse,  nisijustam 
doloris  causam  habuissentf  respondit  Cassander,  Lno  hoc  ipsum 
animos  eis  dedit,  quod  sperabant  longinquitatem  vub  obstituram 
quo  minus  ccdumnia  proderetur,  Euge^  inquit  rex,  strophas 
Aristotelis^  rem  pro  et  contra  detorquentesJ^  Attamen  hac  ipsa 
quam  in  alio  carpebat  arte,  cum  res  postularet,  in  commodum 
8uum  uti  probe  noverat.  Ita  enim  accidit,  ut  Callisthenes 
(quem  odio  clam  habebat,  quod  novas  ejus  inter  Divos  relationi 
refragaretur)  in  quodam  convivio  rogatus  esset  ab  una  discmn- 
bentibus,  ut  oblectationis  gratia  (cum  esset  vir  eloquentissimus) 
thema  aliquod  pro  arbitrio  sibi  sumeret,  de  quo  subito  diceret; 
ille  autem  annuens,  et  laudes  gentis  Macedonicse  eligensj  miii* 
fico  cum  omnium  applausu  disseruit.  At  neutiquam  boo 
delectatus  Alexander  subjecit.  In  bona  causa  facile  est  cuiUbet 
esse  eloquenti;  quin  verte,  inquit,  stilum,  et  quid  contra  nos  possis 
audiamus.  Callisthenes  negotium  in  se  recepit,  idque  tarn 
acerbe  tamque  aculeate  pr^stitit,  ut  Alexander  interpellans 
diceret,  JStiam  malus  animus,  teque  ac  bona  causa,  indii  do* 
quentiam.^ 

In  Bhetoricis,  ad  qu»  tropi  et  omamenta  pertinent,  ecce  tibi 
elegantissimum  metaphorao  usmn,  qua  Antipatrum  imperiosum 
et  tyrannicum  prsesidem  perstrinxit.  Cum  enim  amicus  quidam 
Antipatri  laudaret  emn  coram  Alexandre,  quod  tam  moderatuB 
esset,  neque  in  Persicum  (prout  alii  praefecti)  luxum,  usumque 
purpuras,  veteri  Macedonian  amictu  exuto,  degeneraret.  At  intus, 
inquit  Alexander,  Antipater  est  totus  purpureus.^    Etiam  et  ilia 

^  Plutarch  in  Alexand.,  or  In  bis  tract  on  Alexander's  fortunes.  Rouneau  teDs  a 
Btory  of  a  Piedroontese  Dobleman,  who  happening  while  at  table  to  cut  his  hand, 
remarked  Jestingly  to  those  about  him,  **  Messieurs,  voili  du  sang  Pelasge," 

*  Flut.  in  Aleaand.  c.  74.  *  Plut  in  Alezand.  c  63. 

*  Plut.  Apopthegms.  Antipater  was  not  praised  for  keeping  to  the  Macedonian  dress, 
but  generally  for  the  severity  of  his  way  of  life.    Bacon  was  probably  misled  by  Eras- 
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metaphora  insignia :  cum  Pannenio  ad  eum  accederet  in  campis 
Arbellse,  eique  ingentem  hosUum  exercitum  monstraret^  qui 
oculis  Bubjacens  noctu  propter  infinitum  numermn  ignium 
veluti  alteram  finnamentnm  stellatum  reprsesentabat^  ideoque 
consuleret  ut  nocturno  praelio  illos  invaderet^  Nolo,  inquit 
Alexander,  suffurari  victoriam.^ 

In  Politicise  attende  gravifisimam  illam  et  prudentissimam 
distinctionem,  (quam  omnis  posteritas  amplexa  est,)  qua  duos 
ex  pnecipuis  ejus  amicis,  Hephsestionem^  et  Craterum,  discrevit, 
quum  diceret alterum  Alexandrum  amarty  atterum  amare  tegem^; 
dissimilitudinem  maximi  ponderis  etiam  inter  fidelissimos  regum 
servos  constituens,  quod  alii  magis  dominorum  suorum  personas 
yero  afiectu  prosequantur,  alii  potius  moveantur  officio  eiga 
principatum  ipsum.  Spectetur  etiam  quam  eximie  redargueret 
errorem,  principtun  consiliariis  familiarem,  qui  plerumque 
consilia  pro  modulo  sui  animi  et  fortunae,  non  dominorum, 
suggerant.  Cum  enim  Darius  magnas  Alexandre  ofierret 
conditiones,  Parmenio,  Ego,  inquit,  si  essem  Alexander,  acci^ 
perenu  Subjecit  Alexander,  Et  ego  equidem,  si  essem  Parme- 
nio.^  Postremo,  excutiatur  acre  illud  atque  acutum  responsum 
ad  amicos  Interrogantes,  quid  sibi  reservaret  cum  tot  et  tanta 
donaret?  S^em^,  inquit:  quippe  qui  probe  sciret,  subductis 
rationibus,  spem  veram  esse  sortem  et  tanquam  hsereditatem  ad 
magna  aspirantium.  H»c  Julii  Csesaris  sors,  cum  proficiscens 
in  Galliam  uniyersas  opes  profusis  largitionibus  exhausisset. 
HsBC  etiam  sors  Henrici  Ducis  Guisii,  nobilissimi  principis  licet 
nimium  ambitiosi,  de  quo  illud  increbuit,  Fomeratorem  eum 
fuisse  unum  omnium  Gallorum  maximum,  eo  quod  omnes  opes  in 
nominibus  haberet,  atque  patrimonium  universum  in  obligationes 
convertisset^      Caeterum  admiratio  hujus  principis,  dum  eum 


mus,  who  took  the  story  from  Plutarch  without  rightly  understanding  it  AlezaAder 
compared  Antipater  to  a  \€UKoirap^s  (or  white-striped)  garment,  which  on  the 
inside,  the  xapw^  or  clavus  being  an  external  appendage,  showed  no  trace  of  white, 
but  was  purple  throughout.  Erasmus  confounded  Xtwcorof^s  with  Xc^ieor  and  ap- 
parently supposed  the  remark  to  refer  to  Antipater's  dress.  In  the  Adoancemad  of 
Learning  and  In  the  Jpophthegmt  Bacon  speaks  of  the  **  Macedonian  habit  of  black.** 
See  Erasm.  Apophth.  book  iv.  17. 

'  Plut  in  Alex.  c.  81.  '  Ut  supra,  c.  47.  '  Ut  supra,  c.  29. 

*■  Plut  in  Alexand.  c.  15.,  or  De  Alexandri  Fortuna,  p.  342.  According  to  Plu- 
tarch, Alexander  had  only  one  friend,  namely  Perdiccas,  disinterested  enough  to 
ask  the  question.  In  the  Apophthegmt  the  inaccuracy  of  the  text  is  avoided,  but 
Pannenio  is  substituted  for  Perdiccas.  Ths  ikwlZas  in  Alexander's  reply  is  rather 
"  that  which  I  hope  for  "  than  "  hope,"  —  "  mes  esp^rances,"  not  "  I'espoir  "  in  the 
abstract 

*  It  was  said  of  him  and  Henry  III.  that  the  one  was  "  Re  neU'  affelto,"  and  the 
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inihi  non  ut  Alexandrum  Magnum  sed  ut  AristoteliBdiscipnlum 
propone,  longius  fortasse  me  provexiti 

Quantum  ad  Julium  Cassarem,  non  est  opus  ut  de  prasstantia 
eruditionis  ejus,  aut  ex  educatione  aut  ex  familiaribus  aut  ex 
responsis  ejus  conjecturam  faciamus.  Hsec  siquidem  eminet  in 
ejus  scriptis  et  libris,  quorum  alii  exstant,  alii  infodiciter  desi- 
derantur.  Primo  ehim,  hodie  in  manibus  habetur  insignis  ilia 
bellorum  suorum  historia,  cui  nomen  et  titulum  Commenta- 
riorum  duntaxat  prasfixit ;  in  quo  omnes  posteri  solidum  rerum 
pondus,  et  viva  tam  actionum  quam  personarum  simukchra,  cum 
castissima  puritate  sermonis  narrationisque  perspicuitate  eximia 
conjuncta,  admirantur ;  quas  quidem  dotes  non  a  natura  infusas 
fuisse  sed  a  prseceptis  institutisque  doctrinae  acquisitas,  testatnr 
liber  ejus  de  Analogia  ^  qui  nihil  aliud  erat  quam  grammaticalis 
quaedam  philosophia ;  in  quo  sedulo  dedit  operam  ut  yox  ad 
Placitum  redderetur  vox  ad  Licitum ;  et  consuetude  quoquo 
modo  loquendi  ad  congruitatem  revocaretur  emendate  loquendi ; 
et  verba,  quae  sunt  rerum  imagines,  rebus  ipsis  convenirent^  non 
Yulgi  prorsus  arbitrium  sequerentur. 

Ita  etiam,  veluti  monumentum  doctrinad  non  minus  quam 
potentisB,  emendatam  ejus  edicto  habemus  computationem  anni; 
qusB  diserte  testatur  asque  eum  glorias  sibi  duxisse  sidemm  in 
coelis  leges  pemosse,  ac  hominibus  in  terris  leges  dedisse. 

Ex  libro  quoque,  cui  titulum  pneposuit  Anti-Cato ',  &cile 
constat  eum  tanto  studio  acceneiun  ad  victoriam  ingenii^  quanto 
belli  et  armorum,  obtinendam;  certamen  calami  tum  susci- 
pientem  contra  maximum  eo  tempore  pugilem,  Ciceronem 
oratorem. 

Bursus,  in  libro  Apophthegmatum  quae  coUegit,  yidemus 
honorificentius  sibi  putasse  si  seipsum  tanquam  in  tabellas  aut 
codicillos  mutaret,  in  quos  prudentia  aliorum  dicta  graviaque 
referrentur,  quam  si  dicta  sua  propria  velut  oracula  sacrarentur^ 
sicut  inepli  principes  nonnulli^  adulatione  corrupti,  sibi  fieri 
gestiunt.  Attamen  si  recensere  vellenl  pleraque  ejus  dicta  (ut 
feci  in  Alexandre),  sunt  ea  certe  hujusmodij  qualia  notat  Sa- 

other  *<neir  effetto.**  If  his  brother  had  inherited  his  popularity  he  ml^ht  probably 
have  been  both. 

'  The  intention  of  this  work  of  Cesar  was  probably  to  determine  uncertain  points 
of  language  by  the  analogy  of  cases  which  were  Area  from  doubt  In  the  Originu  of 
Isldorus,  i.  c.  27.,  we  find  an  account  of  what  grammarians  mean  by  analogy.  The 
truth  is,  that  though  Bacon  speaks  of  the  work  in  question  as  if  he  were  flunlUar  with 
ito  contents,  very  little  is  known  about  them.    [Compare  vi.  1.  in  the  6th  pangraph.] 

»  Plut  In  Jul.  €«».  c.  64. ;  and  Aulus  GeUlus,  xiii.  c.  9. 
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lomon^  Verba  sapientum  sunt  tanquam  aculei^  et  tanquam  claxo 
in  altum  d^fixL  ^  Itaque  tria  hie  tantum  proponam,  non  tarn 
elegantia  quam  vi  et  efficacia  mirabilia. 

Primo  igitar,  magister  sit  oportet  loquendi,  qui  unico  verbo 
seditionem  in  exercitu  comprimere  potuit.  Sic  autem  se  res 
habuit.  Somanis  mos  fuit^  dum  exercitum  duces  aUoquerentur^ 
Milites  uti  eos  appellarent ;  cum  magistratus  populum.  Qui- 
rites.  Tumultuabantur  milites  CaBsaris,  ac  missionem  seditiose 
flagitabant ;  non  quod  hoc  ipsi  cuperent^  sed  ut  hoc  postulato 
Cassarem  ad  alias  conditiones  adigerent.  lUe  immotus  atque 
inconcussus^  silentio  facto^  sic  exorsus  est;  Ego^  Quirites;  quo 
verbo  eos  jam  dimissos  significabat.  £o  perculsi  milites^  et 
plane  obstupefacti;  concionantem  deinceps  perpetuo  obturba- 
bant;  et  postulato  illo  missionis  posthabito^  contra  obnixe  pete- 
bant  ut  Militum  appellatio  eis  restitueretur.' 

Secundum  Aiit  hujusmodL  Regis  nomen  Caesar  summe 
affectabat  Itaque  subomati  sunt  nonnuUi^  qui  prastereuntem 
populari  acclamatione  Regem  salutarent  lUe  sentiens  accla- 
mationem  tenuem  fuisse  ac  raram^  negotium  joco  transmisit^  ac 
si  erratum  esset  in  cognomine.  Nan  Rex  sum,  inquit,  sed  Ccesar,^ 
Dictum  sane  hujusmodi,  ut  si  diligenter  excutiatur^  vigor  ejus 
et  pondus  vix  exprimi  possit.  Frimum  enim  recusationem 
nominis  prae  se  ferebat,  sed  neutiquam  seriam.  Deinde  ingentem 
quandam  confidentiam  et  magnanimitatem  monstrabat;  ac  si 
Caesaris  appellatio  illustrior  titulus  esset  quam  Regis;  quod 
baud  secus  evenit,  et  usque  in  hodiemum  diem  obtinuit.  Sed 
quod  illius  maxime  intererat^  hoc  dictum  summo  artificio  finem 
suum  urgebat  Hoc  enim  innuebat  S.  P.  Q.  R.  de  re  levi,  hoc 
est  nomine  tantum  (nam  potestatem  regiam  jampridem  habebat)^ 
secum  contendere ;  ac  tali  nomine^  quale  complures  eiisan  ex 
familiis  obscuris  gerebant ;  nam  cognomen  Regis  multis  Ro* 
manorum  gentilitium  erat^  quemadmodum  et  nos  simile  quiddam 
nostro  idiomate  habemus. 

Ultimum  quod  hoc  loco  repetere  placet^  tale  fuit.  Cum 
Caesar  post  bellum  initum  Romam  occupasset^  atque  sancdus 
aerarium  reclusisset^  ut  pecunias  ibi  congestas  in  usus  belli  tol- 
leret,  restitit  Metellus,  utpote  tunc  temporis  Tribunus;  cui 
Caesar^  Siperstes,  inquitj  mortuus  es.     Dein  reprimens  se  pau- 

>  Eccles.  zU.  11. 

*  Suetonius  in  Julio,  c.  70.,  and  conf.  Applan  De  BeUu  Civilibus,  iL  c.  93. 
'  Suetonius,  ub.  sup.  c.  79.     App.  ii.c  108.    The  anecdote  reminds  one  of  the  title 
Rey  Gomex,  whicH  was  given  to  Philip  the  Second's  fovourite  iitiy  Gomez  <U  Siivcu 
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Inm,  Bubjecit;  Adolescens,  duritu  est  mihi  hoc  dicere  guam 
facere^:  dictum  tarn  mirifice  ex  terrore  et  dementia  conflatum^ 
ut  nihil  supra. 

Verum  ut  Csesarem  mittamus^  perspicuum  est  eum  probe 
sibi  conscium  suse  eximiae  eruditionis  fuisse ;  ut  liquet  ex  eo, 
quod  demirantibus  nonnullis  Lucii  Syll»  consilium  in  depo- 
nenda  dictatura^  cavillans  dixit;  Sylla  nescivit  literasy  dictare 
non  potuit^ 

Nunc  autem  tempus  videtur  imponendi  finem  huic  disserta- 
tioni  de  arcta  conjunctione  miUtaris  virtutis  et  literaris  (quid 
enim  in  boc  genere  post  Alexandrum  et  Caesarem  afferri  potest  ?) 
nisi  quod  moveor  unius  alterius  exempli  dignitate  et  insolentia, 
eo  quod  tam  subito  transient  a  ludibrio  ad  miraculum.  Est 
autem  Xenophontis  philosophic  qui  e  Socratis  ludo  profectus 
est  in  Asiam  cum  Cyro  Juniore,  in  expeditione  contra  r^em 
Artaxerxem.  Hie  Xenophon  eo  tempore  peradolescens  fuit^ 
.et  nunquam  aciem  aut  castra  viderat^  neque  tunc  profecturam 
aliquam  in  exercitu  gerebat,  sed  tantum  sponte  ob  amicitiam 
Proxeni  proficiscebatur.  Aderat  forte  fortuna,  cmn  Falinus  a 
Magno  Rege  legatus  ad  Qraecos  yeniret^  postquam  Cyrus  in 
ade  occubuisset^  Qreeci  autem  (manipulus  tantummodo  homi- 
num)  duce  orbati,  in  medio  provinciarum  Persise,  a  patria  sua 
plurimorum  miUiarium  intervallis  et  fluminibus  maximis  atque 
altissimis  interchisi  essent.  Legatio  hue  spectabat^  ut  positis 
armis  atque  deditis  se  regise  clementiae  submitterent.  Cui  lega- 
tioni  antequam  pubUce  responsum  esset^  complures  ex  exercitu 
familiariter  cum  Falino  colloquebantur^  inter  quos  Xenophon 
ita  forte  locutus  est :  ImOj  inquit^  Faline,  hcec  duo  tantum  nobis 
jam  supersunt,  arma  et  virtus;  si  igitur  carma  dedamusy  cui  usui 
{obsecro)  nobis  erit  virtus  f  At  Falinus  subridens,  Ni  faUor 
(inquit)  Atheniensis  es  (adolescens)  et  philosophuB  incumbis,  at* 
gue  beUula  sunt  qwB  duds;  sed  vcdde  erras,  si  virtutem  vestram 
regiis  copiis  parent  esse  arbitreris^  Ecce  ludibrium ;  sequitur 
miraculunu  Novitius  iste  ex  schola,  et  philosophus^  postquam 
omnes  duces  et  prsefecti  proditione  interempti  essent,  decern 
millia  peditum  Babylone  in  Grasciam  reduxit  per  medias  Begis 

*  Flat  in  Jul  c.  35.  *  Saeton.  In  Jul.  c  77. 

*  The  story  here  referred  to  is  told  In  the  Aitabtuh,  IL  1.  12.  Bat  it  seems  clear 
that  the  remark  to  which  Phalynos  replies  is  incorrectly  ascribed  to  Xenophon. 
Schneider  replaces  his  name  by  that  of  Theopompas.  Xenophon  who  then  held  no 
command  in  the  Greek  army  could  scarcely  have  been  present  at  the  confSnrence 
between  Phalynos  and  the  generals,  and  the  next  sentence  of  his  namtlTe  implies 
that  he  only  knew  by  report  what  had  passed  there. 
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proyincias^  omnibus  ejus  copiis  firustra  obnitentibus ;  quo  facto 
stuporem  injecit  omnibus^  Graecis  autem  ab  eo  tempore  ingentes 
addldit  animos  et  spiritus  ad  Persarum  regnum  invadendum  et 
subyertendum.  Quod  et  mox  cogitavit  sane  et  designavit 
Jason  Tbessalus;  tentavit  et  in^boavit  Agesilaus  Spartanus; 
perfecit  demum  Alexander  Macedo^  omnes  literati  istius  pnevii 
egregio  facinore  incitatL 

Pergamus  ab  imperatoria  militarique  yirtute  ad  moralem/et 
earn  qu»  est  hominum  privatorum.  Primo^  certissimum  est 
iQud  poetaB, 

Scilicet  ingenuas  didicisse  fideliter  aries 
Emollit  mores,  nee  sinit  ease  feroe.^ 

Eruditio  siquidem  bumanas  mentes  feritate  atque  barbarie 
exuit  Yeruntamen  opus  est^  ut  accentus  sit  in  voce  ilia  Fide- 
Kter.  Nam  tmnultuaria  cognitio  flectit  potius  in  contrarium. 
Eruditio^  inquam^  levitatem^  temeritatem,  atque  insolentiam 
tollit ;  dum  omnia  pericuk  et  ambigua  simul  cum  re  ipsa  sug- 
gerit^  rationum  et  argumentorum  pondera  in  utramque  partem 
librat^  prima  quaeque  quae  se  offerunt  animo  eique  arrident  pro 
suspectis  habetj  iterque  omne  tanquiun  explorato  inire  docet 
Eadem  admirationem  rerum  vanam  et  nimiam  evellit^  radicem 
ipsam  omnis  infirmi  consilii :  quippe  admiramur  res,  yel  quia  novas 
sunt,  vel  quia  magnae.  Quantum  ad  novitatem,  nemo  est  qui 
literas  et  rerum  contemplationem  penitus  imbiberit,  quin  illud 
cordi  impressum  habeat.  Nil  navi  super  terram.^  Neque  enim  pu- 
parum  ludum  quisquam  magnopere  mirabitur,  qui  pone  aulaea 
caput  inserens  organa  quibus  moventur  et  filamenta  cemit. 
Quantum  ad  magnitudinem,  quemadmodum  Alexander  Magnus 
ingentibus  praeliis  et  victoriis  in  Asia  assuetus,  cum  interdum  ac- 
ciperet  e  Grascia  literas  de  expeditionibus  et  dimicationibus  qui- 
busdam  illic  factis,  quae  plerunque  propter  pontem  aliquem  aut 
castellum,  aut  ad  summum  pro  expugnatione  oppidi  alicujus, 
suscipiebantur,  dicere  solebat^  Videri  nbi  nuncium  allatum  de 
ranarum  et  murium  pugna,  de  qua  Homerus*:  sic  certe,  qui  tmi- 
versitatem  rerum  ejusque  fabricam  intueatur,  illi  terrae  globus, 

>  Ovid,  Ex.  Pont  U.  9.  47  ;  but  not  quite  accurately  quoted.  It  has  not  perhaps 
been  remarked  that  Ovid  seems  to  have  taken  this  gnome  (torn  Theophrastus :  9oku 
7^  4  ToiSe/o,  Kcii  rovTO  itiarrts  dftoKoyowrif  ^fitpow  rhs  ^vx^t  ib^povau  rh  dnpuvScf 
Kod  tcypm/AOP.  Theophrastus,  In  the  additions  to  Stobeus,  first  published  by  Oalsford 
(p.  419.  of  his  edition  of  the  FlorUeffium.) 

*  •*  There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun."— -J?c<r/e#.  i.  9. 

'  It  was  of  an  engagement  between  Anf  ipater  and  Agis  that  Alexander  spoke  as  a 
ItvoiMjdk.    It  took  place  just  after  the  battle  of  Arbela.    Plut  in  AgeslL  c.  16. 
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cum  lioininibiis  superstantibus,  (si  diyinitatem  animarum  sepo- 
nas)  baud  majus  quidpiam  videbitur  quam  colHculus  formi- 
carum ;  quarum  alise  cum  granis,  alias  cum  ovis  suis,  aliae  vacuse, 
omnes  bine  inde  circa  exiguum  pulvificuli  acervum  reptant  et 
cursitant.^  Porro  eruditio  aufert>  aut  saltern  minuit,  timorem 
mortis  atque  adversse  for^mse^  quo  nibil  magis  virtutibus  mori- 
busque  officere  solet.  Si  enim  animus  cujuspiam  contemplatione 
mortalitatis  et  rerum  natur®  coi:ruptibili8  imbutus  fuerit  et 
intinctus,  juxta  cum  Epicteto  sentiet;  qui^  cum  pridie  exiens 
mulierculam  ob  fractam  oUam  plorantem  cemeret,  postridie 
etiam  exiens  aliam  mortuum  filium  deflentem  conspiceret,  dixit : 
Heri  vidi  fragiUm  frankly  hodie  vidi  mortalem  mori?  Quare 
optime  et  valde  sapienter  Virgilius  cognitionem  causarum  cum 
metus  omnis  profligatione  cbpulavit^  tanquam  concomitantia; 

Fcelix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas, 
Quique  metus  omnes  et  inexorabile  fatum 
Subjecit  pedibus,  strepitumque  Acherontis  avari.* 

Nimis  longum  esset  singula  percurrere  remedia,  qu»  singulis 
animi  morbis  doctrina  suppeditat;  aliquando  vitiosos  humores 
expurgans^  nonnunquam  obstructiones  aperiens,  alias  concocti- 
onem  juvaus,  alias  appetitum  excitans,  non  raro  vulnera  ejus 
et  ulcera  sanans^  et  similia.  Quare  concludam  cum  hoc^  quod 
videtur  rationem  habere  totius ;  ita  nimirtun  animum  doctrinam 
disponere  et  flectere,  ut  nunquam  protinus  acquiescat  et  tan- 
quam congeletur  in  defectibus  suis,  .quin  incitet  se  semper  pro- 
gressumque  spuret  Nescit  illiteratus  quid  sit  in  se  descendere 
aut  secum  inire  rationes^  aut  quam  suavis  vita  sit  quse  indies 
sentit  se  fieri  meliorem^;  si  qua  forte  yirtute  prssditus  sit,  earn 

'  "Formicarum  iste  discunus  est  In  angnsto  laborantlum.*' — Seneca,  Qutut,  Nat  A. 
in  pneC 

*  See  £pictetU8*B  Enchiridion,  chapters  8.  and  S3,  for  the  idea  which  is  here  pre- 
sented, I  know  not  on  what  authority.  In  a  dramatic  form.  It  was  probably  fiuniliar 
to  the  minds  of  the  later  Stoics.    Compare  Plutarch,  ConsoL  ad  ApoU, 

'  Oeorgics,  11.  490. 

*  [In  the  Advancement  of  Learning  this  sentence  is  given  in  Latin,  as  if  it  were  a 
quotation:  "  Suavlssima  vita  indies  sentire  se  fieri  meliorem."  In  the  Promue  It  is 
given  in  a  form  slightly  dlfierent:  "Suavlssima  vita  indies  meliorem  fieri.**]  Dante 
alludes  to  this  gnome, — 

*<  £  come,  per  scntir  pid  dilettanxa. 
Bene  operando  Tuom,  di  glomo  in  glomo 
S'accoige  che  la  sua  virtute  avanxa,  &c.     Parad.  xviil  58. 
It  comes  originally  from  the  Memorabilia :  [though  not  in  so  sententious  a  shape, 
md  M^  tovtS  ye  o7<r$a  Zrt  ol  fiiv  oUimvoi  jUJjSey  td  wpdrrtw  oi}jc  cii^pa/yorreu,  ol  8^ 
iryoifieiHM  KoX&s  rpox^of  iavroh  fj  yeetpytoM  ^  poMcKtipiay  f^  aW*  8,  t«  Sir  rvyxi^tr 
ipyA^6fievoi  its  «3  xpOfrropres  elKppahmifrai  ;  ofei  odp  ivh  xdyru^  ro^ru^  roirairrnv 
ifimr^v  cTyoi  toJi»  kich  rov  iavT6v  re  nyeurBai  j3cXt/«  yii^eadai^  iced  ^(Xovs  i^ittwvs 
KTOffeai  J  'E7a»  Todw  ZurreAA  rwra  w/Jfonr.  —  Xen.  Mem.  i.  6.,] 
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venditabit  (scilicet,  et  ubique  spectandam  exponet,  eaque  utetiir 
forsitan  commode,  quam  tamen  excolere  et  angere  negligit. 
Itursus,  si  quo  vitio  laborat,  artem  atque  industriam  illud  ce-> 
landi  atque  occultandi,  minime  autem  corrigendi,  adhibebit; 
tanquam  malufi  mesaor,  qui  perpetuo  demetit,  falcem  autem 
mmquam  ezacuit.  Literatus  contra  non  tantum  utitur  animo 
Tirtutesque  exercet,  sed  continue  emendat  se  et  in  virtutem 
proficit.  Imo,  ut  in  summa  dicam,  pro  certo  est  veritatem  et 
bonitatem  distingui  tantum  sicut  sigillum  et  impressionem ; 
nam  reritas  bonitatem  signat;  et  contra,  vitiorum  ac  pertur- 
bationum  procellao  ex  erroris  et  SEdsitatis  nubibus  erumpunt^ 

A  virtute  transeamus  ad  potentiam  et  imperium ;  et  dispicia- 
mu8,  si  uspiam  inveniatur  tanta  potentia  et  regnum,  quanto 
eruditio  hominis  naturam  investit  et  coronat.  •  Yidemus  digni- 
tatem imperandi  sequi  dignitatem  ejus  cid  imperatur.  Imperium 
in  belluas  et  pecora,  quale  bubulcorum  aut  opilionum,  res  vilis ; 
imperium  in  pueros,  quale  ludimagistrorum,  minus  bonorificum ; 
imperium  in  mancipia  potius  dedecori  est  quam  bonori ;  neque 
multo  prasstantius  est  imperium  tyrannorum  in  populum  ser- 
Tilem  atque  animis  et  generosa  indole  exutum.  Undo  bod 
semper  manavit  judicium,  honores  in  liberis  monarcbiis  aut 
rebuspublicis  suaviores  esse  quam  sub  tjrannis,  quia  imperium 
bonorificum  magis  supra  yolentes  est,  quam  supra  invites  et 
coactos.  Ideoque  Virgilius,  cum  ex  intimo  artificio  inter  bu- 
manos  bonores  longe  yellet  optimos  expromere,  quos  Augusto 
CsBsari  assignaret,  in  b»c  ipsa  verba  loquitur ; 
•'  iLi-.'        Victorque  volentes 

Per  popaloB  dat  jura,  viamque  afiTectat  Olympo.^ 
Ast  imperium  scienti®  longe  Celsius  est  qu^Un  imperium  in 
Toluntatem,  licet  liberam  et  non  astrictam.  Ilia  enim  rationi, 
fidei,  et  intellectui  ipsi  dominatur,  qui  est  altissima  pars  animi 
et  Yoluntatem  ipsam  regit  Etenim  ni  Jla  proculdubio  terrena 
est  potestas  qu»  in  spiritibus  bominmn  et  animalibus,  eorumque 
<^gitationibus  et  pbantasiis,  assensu  quoque  et  fide,  thronum 
et  quasi  catbedram  suam  erigit  et  coUocat,  prsster  doctrinam 
et  sciential*  Ac  idcirco  videmus  detestabilem  illam  et  im-  . 
mensam  delectationem,  qua  b»resiarch»,  falsi  prophet»,  et 
impoetores  magni  perfimduntmr  et  rapiuntur,  postquam  sense- 

'  [The  original  edition  has  ermmperunt:  a  misprint  which  is  corrected  in  Rawley's 
edition,  163S.]  See  on  the  relation  between  Teritas  and  bonltaa,  &  Tbomaa,  Sum, 
Theolog.  i.  q.  16. 

«  Georg.  iv.  661. 
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nnt  in  fide  et  conscientiis  hoDiinum  coepisse  se  regnare ;  tantam 
certe^  ut  qui  earn  semel  degustaverit  nuUia  fere  persecutionibus 
aut  tormentis  adigi  possit  ut  hoc  regno  ee  abdicet.  Sieut  autem 
hoc  illttd  est,  quod  in  ApocalTp&d  dicitur  abyssus  give  profunda 
SathatuB  S*  ita  e  contrario  Justus  et  le^timus  in  animos  ho- 
minum  dominatus,  reritatiB  ipsa  evidentia  ac  commendatione 
dulcissima  stabilitus,  sane  quam  proxime  ad  potestatis  diyinn 
similitudinem  accedit. 

Quod  ad  fortunas  et  honores  spectat,  munificentia  doctrinao 
non  sic  regna  integra  et  respublicas  locupletat  et  ditat,  ut  non 
hominum  etiam  privatorum  fortunas  et  opes  amplificet  et 
evehat.  Vetus  enim  observatio  est)  Homerum  pluribus  sni>- 
peditasse  yictum  quam  Syllam,  Csesarem,  aut  Augustum ;  licet 
tot  congiariay  tot  donatiya,  tot  agrorum  assignationes  laigiti 
sint.  Certe  difficile  dictu  est,  anna  an  liter®  plurium  fortunas 
constituerint.  Quin  si  de  sununa  potestate  loquamur,  yidemus^ 
si  anna  aut  jus  heereditatis  Begnum  contulerunt,  at  literarum 
sorti  saeplus  cessit  Sacerdotium,  quod  regni  semper  fuit  rivale.^ 

Bursus,  si  delectationem  jucunditatemque  8cienti»  intnea* 
ris,  multum  sane  ilia  yoluptates  alias  onmes  exuperat.  Quid 
enim?  Num  forte  afiectuum  yoluptates  tanto  interyallo  ob- 
lectamenta  sensuum  ezcedent,  quanto  yoti  assecutio  foeliz  can- 
tiunculam  aut  coenam;  et  non  pari  giadatione  intellectas 
yoluptates  eas  qvm  sunt  aflPectuum  transcendent?  In  ceteris 
oblectationibus  satietas  est  finitima,  et  postquam  paulo  in- 
yeterayerint,  flos  ipsarum  et  yenustas  marcescit ;  quo  docemur, 
non  illas  liquidas  reyera  yoluptates  ac  sinceras  fuisse,  sed  umbras 
tantum  et  fallacias  yoluptatum,  non  tarn  qualitate  sua  quam 
noyitate  jucundas.  Unde  et  yoluptarii  ssepius  fiunt  monachi, 
et  ambitiosorum  principum  senectus  tristior  fere  est  et  me- 
lancholia obsessa.  Scienti®  autem  non  est  satietas,  yerom  et 
fruendi  et  appetendi  perpetua  et  subinde  recurrens  yidssitudo; 
ut  necesse  sit  hujus  delectationis  bonum  simplex  esse,  non  ex 
acoidente,  aut  cum  fraude.  Neque  ilia  yoluptas,  quam  depingit 
Lucretius,  idtamiun  in  animo  locum  sortitur. 

Suave  mui  nuigno,  turbaotibus  equora  ventifl,  &c.' 

*  Rev.  iL  24. 

'  CampaneUa  nyi  tomewhere  v  «*  To  Japhet  belong  law  and  empire ;  Shem  hu  tlie 
priesthood;  Ham  Is  the  tyrant  and  the  sUTe.**  I  regret  that  I  cannot  giye  a  predie 
referenee  to  this  striking  remark, 

'  De  Nat.  Ber.  iL  1. 
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Suave  nt  speetatulum  (inquit)  statUem  aui  ambulaiUem  in' 
tUtare,  navem  intueri  tempestate  in  mari  jactatam :  suave  itidem 
ex  edita  turri  duos  cemere  odes  cancursantes  in  planitie;  at  nil 
duldus  est  hamini,  quam  mens  per  doctrinam  in  arce  veritatis  coU 
locaia,  unde  aliarum  errares  et  labares  dispicere  possit, 

Denique,  ut  mittamus  vulgaria  ilia  argumenta,  quod  per 
doctrinam  flcilicet  homo  homini  in  eo  prastet,  in  quo  ipse  brutis; 
quod  ope  doctrinn  asoendat  homo  intellectu  usque  ad  coeloSj 
quo  oorpore  non  potest;  et  alia  similia;  cum  eo  concludamus 
bono  hanc  dissertationem  de  literarum  excellentia^  ad  quod 
humane  natura  ante  omnia  aspirat,  hoc  estj  immortalitate  et 
sBteniitate.  Hue  enim  qpectant  procreatio  sobdis,  nobilitatio 
familiao^  8Bdificia»  fundationcB,  monumental  fiuna,  ao  denique 
humanorum  votorum  eumma.  Atqui  yidemus  monumenta  in- 
genii  et  eruditionia  quanto  diutiua  durent  quam  ea  quas  opere 
et  manu  facta  sunt  Annon  Homeri  carmina  yiginti  quinque 
annorum  centurias^  et  supra,  absque  unius  syllabsQ  aut  litene 
jactura  duraverunt?  Quo  spatio  inntunera  palatia,  templa^ 
castella,  urbes,  collapsa  sunt  aut  diruta.  Picture  ac  statua^  Cyri, 
Alexandria  Caosaris,  imo  regum  et  principum  multo  recentiorum, 
nullo  jam  sunt  modo  parabiles ;  archelypa  enim  ipsa  jamdudum 
confecta  yetustate  perierunt^  exempla  autem  indies  primigenia 
similitudine  mulctantur.  At  ingeniorum  imagoes  perpetuo  in- 
tegral manent  in  libris,  nuUis  temporum  injuriis  obnoxias^  ulpote 
quad  jugem  renovationem  recipere  possunt;  quanquam  nee 
imagines  dici  proprie  posant,  quia  perpetuo  generant  quodam- 
modo,  seminaque  sua  in  animos  hominum  spargunt,  atque 
aBtatibus  subsequentibus  infinitafl  actiones  opinionesque  susci- 
tant  et  pro^gnunt  Quod  si  navis  inventum  res  ezistimata 
tam  nobilis  et  admirabilis  fiierit,  quad  opes  mercesque  hinc 
inde  transportat,  regiones  locis  disjunctissimas  participatione 
fructuum  et  commodorum  consociat;  quanto  rectius  literao 
celebrari  debentj  quae^  tanquam  nayes  sulcantes  oceanum  tem- 
poris,  remotissima  saocula  ingeniorum  et  inyentorum  eommercio 
et  sodetate  copulant  ?  Forro  yidemus  nonnullos  philosophorum 
qui  maxime  immersi  erant  sensibus  minimeque  diyini,  atque 
immortalitatem  animaa  praefracte  negabant;  hoc  tamen  yi  yeri* 
tatis  adactos  concessisse,  quoscunque  motus  et  actus  anima 
humana  absque  corporis  organo  praostare  possit,  eos  etiam  post 
mortem  permanere  probabile  esse ;  quales  nimirum  erant  intel* 
lectus,  minime  autem  affectuum  motus.    Adeo  scilicet  scientia 
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immortalis  visa  est  res  illis^  atque  incomiptibiEs.*  Nob  totem 
^uibus  divma  revelatio  illimt»  conculcantes  h«c  rudimenta 
atque  offucias  sensuum,  novimus  non  solum  mentem^  sed  et 
affectus  perpurgatos^  neque  animam  tantum,  sed  etiam  corpus 
ad  immortalitatem  assumptum  iri  suo  tempore.  Sedenim  me* 
mlnerint  homines^  et  nunc  et  alias  ubi  opus  fuit^  me  in  proba- 
tionibus  de  dignitate  scientise  inde  abinitio  sejunxisse  testimonia 
divina  ab  humanis ;  quam  methodum  constahter  retinui^  sepa- 
ratim  utrunque  explicans. 

Quamvis  yero  hsec  ita  sint^  nequaquam  tameh  hoc  miU  su-' 

mo^  neque  me  consequi  posse  confido^  ut  ulla  causs  bujus  pro 

doctrina  peroratione  aut  actione  judicia  rescindam^  yel  JElsopici 

^allif  qui  granum  bordei  gemm®  pr»tulit;  yel  MUkBy  qui  cum 

arbiter  factus  esset  inter  Apollinem  Musarum^  et  Panem  ovium 

prsesidem,  opulentise  pahnam  detulit;  yel  Paridis,  qui  spreta 

sapienlia  ac  potentia  primas  yoluptati  et  amori  dedit;    yd 

AgripphuBy  eligentas^  Oceidat  matrem  modo  imperet  ^,  imperium 

licet  cum  conditione  detestanda  prsoptantis ;  yel  Ulyssts,  gut. 

vetulam  prcBtulii  immartalitati,  typi  certe  eorum  qui  consueta 

optimis  preepommt ;  plurimaque  ejusmodi  judicia  popularia. 

HsBC  enun  antiquum  obtinebunt:   yerum  et  illud 

etiam  manebit,  cui  inniza  est  semper  doctrina 

tanquam  firmissimo  fundamento^  quodque 

nunquam  labefactari  poterit^ 

Justyicata  est  Sapientia 

a  JiUx8  svi$.^ 


*  The  doctrine  of  the  iotil*8  immortality  here  referred  to  Is  that  which  was  attrihoted 
to  Aristotle  and  his  followers,  who  are  here  contrasted  with  the  Platonists,  as  being 
more  **  immersed  in  the  senses."  What  Aristotle's  opinion  as  to  the  immortality  of  the 
sonl  really  was,  is  a  question  which  when  his  philosophy  began  to  be  studied  indepen- 
dently of  the  scholastic  theology  attracted  great  attention.  I  may  refer  particularly 
to  the  celebrated  work  of  Pomponatius.  In  common  with  others  who  in  his  day  pro- 
fessed themselves  fidlowers  of  the  genuine  Aristotelian  philosophy,  he  obtained,  perhaps 
not  undeservedly,  the  reputation  of  holding  irreligious  opinions  on  this  and  on  other 
questions.  It  is  well  known  that  about  the  same  time  a  school  of  Platonists  waa 
tinned,  whose  opinions,  so  i!ur  at  least  as  related  to  natural  religion,  were  fiiTonrably 
contrasted  with  those  of  the  Aristotelians.  Beside  Pomponatius,  the  Qimbi^^  Feripau 
of  CsBsalpinus,  11.  c.  8.,  may  be  referred  to. 

s  <«  OcddAt  dum  imperet"—  2bc.  Ann,  xiv.  9.  •  &  Matt  tL  la 
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AD   BEGEM  StJUM.^ 

CoNSENTANEUM  videri  posslt^  tametsi  non  raro  seCus  eveniat^ 
(Kex  optime)  ut  qui  sobole  nmnerosa  aucti  eunt,  quique  inw 
mortalitatem  suam  in  poeteris  ipsorum  quasi  prospectant^  pro 
caeteris  mortalibus  sint  solliciti  de  statu  futu]3>nim  temporum; 
utpote  quibus  satis  intelligunt  oharissima  ilia  sua  tandem  debere 
pignora  transmitii.  Elizabetha  regina^  propter  vitam  coelibemji 
bospes  potias  in  mundo  quam  incola  fuit ;  sua  quidem  tempora 
omayity  et  in  multis  beavit^  Emmvei^  tusi^  Majestali  (cui 
Deus  pro  benignitate  sua  dedit  tot  suscipere  liberos^  dignoa 
certe  qui  te  perpetuent^  cujusque  aetas  vigens  et  tborus  foecundus 
adbucplurespollicetur)^usquequaque  conyenit  non  modo  tuum 
(quod  facis)  sieculum  irradiare,  yerum  etiam  ad  ilia  curas  tuaa 
extendere  quaa  memoria  omnis  alat  quaeque  ipsa  intueatur  aeter- 
uitas.  Inter  ea  autem  (nisi  studium  meum  erga  literas  me  fallit) 
nil  dignius  est  aut  nobilius  quam  si  dotetur  orbis  terrarum 
AugmentU  Scientiarum  solidis  et  fructuosis.  Quousque  enim 
tandem  pauculos  aliquos  ecriptores  statuemus  nobis  tanquant 
Columnas  Herculis^  ne  plus  ultra  in  doctrinis  progrediamur ; 
vum  habeamus  Majestatem  tuam  instar  lucidi  et  benigni  syderis, 
quod  nos  inter  nayigandum  conducat  et  fortunetS 

Ut  igitur  ad  rem  redeamus:  Beoolamus  jam  et  nobiscum 
perpendamus  quid  principes  yiri  aliique  hue  usque  ad  literarum 
amplificalionem  attulerintj  quid  pra^termiserint?    Hbo  autem 

^  Heie  the  first  part  of  tbehutawraiia  BiagnOf  the  Pariitwui  SeteHtittmm,  properly 
begins ;  the  nine  following  pages  being  the  prefitce. — /.  S. 

'  This  passage,  being  translated  ftx>m  the  Adpitncemeni  of  Learning,  must  be 
considered  of  course  as  written  in  160d.— Jl  S, 
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presse  et  distincte  excutiamus  sermone  quodam  activo  et  mas- 
culo^  nusquam  digrediendo^  nil  amplificando^  Ponatur  igitor 
illud  (quod  quivis  concedat)  opera  quasque  maxima  et  difBcil- 
lin^  vel  prasmiorum  amplitudine^  yel  consiliorum  prudentia  et 
eanitate,  vel  laborum  conjunctione  euperari ;  quorum  primum 
conatum  extimulat>  secundum  ambages  et  errores  toUit^  ter- . 
tium  mortalium  fragilitati  succurrit*  At  inter  hsdo  tria  merito 
primas  tenet  consilii  prudentia  et  sanitas  ;  hoc  est^  monstratio  et 
delineatio  vias  rectas  et  proclivis  ad  rem  quae  proponit  peragen- 
dam :  Claudus  enim  (quod  dici  solet)  in  via  anievertit  cursorem 
extra  viarn,  Et  Salomon^  perapposite  ad  Iianc  rem ;  Ferrum 
si  retusum  Jiierit,  viribus  utendum  majaribus ;  quod  vera  super 
omnia  prcevalet  est  sapientia.^  Quibus  verbis  innuit^  medii 
prudentem  electionem  efficaciue  conducere  ad  rem^  quam  virium 
aut  intentionem  aut  accumulationem.  Hasc  ut  dicam  illud  im- 
pellit^  quod  (salvo  semper  eorum  bonore  qui  de  Uteris  quomo- 
docunque  meruerunt)  perspicio  atque  animadverto  opera  eorum 
atque  acta  pleraque  ad  magnificentiam  potius  et  nominis  sui 
memoriam  quam  ad  scientiarum  ipsarum  profectum  et  augmenta 
spectasse,  et  literatorum  potius  numerum  auxisse  quam  artibus 
ipsis  multum  incrementi  attulisse. 

Actiones  autem  et  opera  quae  ad  literas  amplificandas  per- 
tinent circa  tria  versantur  objecta:  circa  literarum  Sedes; 
circa  Libros  ;  et  circa  Pcrsonaa  eruditorum.  Quemadmodum 
enim  aqua^  sive  ex  coelesti  rore  descendens  sive  ex  fontibuB 
scatmriens^  facile  dispergitur  et  disperditur^  nisi  colligatur  in 
aliqua  receptacula^  ubi  per  unionem  et  congregationem  se  sus- 
tentare  et  fovere  possit^  (quern  in  finem  excogitavit  soleriia 
humana  aquadductus^  cistemas^  stagna ;  eaque  etiam  variis  oma- 
mentis  condecoravit^  quae  magnificentias  et  dignitati  non  minus 
quam  usui  et  necessitati  deserviant,)  similiter  liquor  iste  scien- 
tial pretiosissimus^  sive  a  divina  inspiratione  destillet  sive  e 
sensibus  exiliat»  mox  periret  omnis  atque  evanesceret^  nisi  con- 
servaretur  in  libris^  traditionibus^  colloquiis ;  ac  praecipue  in 
locis  certis  his  rebus  destinatis^  quales  sunt  Academiad^  Col- 
legia, Scholar ;  ubi  et  permanentes  habeat  sedes,  et  crescendi 
insuper  et  se  congregandi  copiam  et  facultatem. 

Ac  primo,  opera  quas  ad  Musarum  Sedes  spectant  quatuor 
numerantur;  Edificiorum  structura,  Proventuum  dotatio^  Pii- 

I  Ecclea.  z.  10. 
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yilegiorum  ooncesno^  Discipllnad  lex  et  institutio ;  quse  omnia 
ad  Becessmn  et  otium  (ut  plm-imum)  conferunt,  et  ad  vaca* 
tionem  a  curis  et  molestiis :  qualia  sunt  quas  ad  alyearia  consti- 
tuenda  in  usum  mellis  requirit  Yiigilius ; 

Prlncipio  sedes  apibas  statioqae  petenda, 
Quo  neqne  sit  yentis  adltus,  &c.^ 

At  opera  circa  Ubros  duo  sunt  prsedpua :  primum  bibliothecad. 
In  quibuB^  tanquam  mauaolsdis^  priscorum  sanctorum  reliquias^ 
Yirtutis  plense,  condit»  simt;  secundo^  noy»  editiones  autho- 
rum,  emendatioribus  impressionibusi  fidelioribus  versionibus, 
utilioribus  commentariis^  annotationibus  magis  diligentibus,  et 
bujusmodi  famulitio^  instructed  et  omatse. 

Porro  opera  qu»  literatorum  hominum  personas  respiciunt 
(prsBterquam  quod  ipsi  omandi  sint  et  promovendi)  sunt  etiam 
duo :  remuneratio  et  designatio  Lectorum  in  artibus  jamdudum 
inyentb  et  cognitis ;  et  remuneratio  ac  designatio  Scriptorum 
circa  eas  doctrines  partes  ques  non  satis  hactenus  exculted  aut 
elaborates  stmt^ 

Hesc  sunmiatim  opera  sunt  et  acta,  in  quibus  inclytorum 
principum  aliorumque  illustrium  virorum  promerita  erga  rem 
literariam  claruerunt.  De  particulari  alicujus  commemoratione 
qui  de  Uteris  bene  meruit  cogitanti,  occurrit  illud  Ciceronisy 
quod  emn  post  redi^um  suum  ad  gratias  promiscue  agendas 
impulit ;  DifficUe  non  aliqtiem,  ingratum  quenquam  prtBterire,^ 
Potius  (ex  Scripturarum  consilio)  spatium  intueamur  quod 
adhuc  restat  in  stadio  decurrendum,  quam  oculos  reflectamusad 
ea  ques  a  tergo  jampridem  reliquimus. 

Primum  igitur^  inter  tot  totius  Europee  collegia  preeclarissime 
fundata,  omnia  ilia  certis  professionibus  destinata  esse  demiror, 
nulla  liberis  atque  uniyersalibus  artium  et  scientiarum  studiis 
dedicata.  Nam  si  quis  judicet  doctrinam  omnem  referendam 
esse  ad  usum  et  actionem,  recte  sapit ;  yeruntamen  fiicile  est 
isto  modo  prolabi  in  errorem  ilium  quem  fabula  perantiqua 
perstringit;  in  qua  cestera  corporis  membra  litem  ventriculo 
intenderunt,  quod  neque  motum  preeberet  ut  artus,  neque 
sensum  ut  caput;  quamyis  interea  alimentum  coctum  atque- 
confectum  yentriculus  ille  in  reliquum  corpus  diyideret.  Plane^ 
eodem  modo,  qui  in  philosopbia  ac  contemplationibus  uniyer- 

»  Georg.  !t.  8. 

s  **  Diflkile  est  non  aUquem,  nefti  quenquam  prcterire.**  —  Ckera,  1\>H  Red.  c.  19.  - 
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salibus  positum  omne  Btiulium  inane  atque  ignaviim  arbittatur^ 
pon  animadvertit  singulis  professionibus  et  artibus  exinde 
Buccum  et  robur  suppeditarl.  Atque  ceste  pecsuasum  babeo^ 
banc  ipsam  baud  minimam  causam  fuisse  cur  foelicior  doctrin» 
progressus  buc  usque  retardatus  sit ;  quod  opera  bisce  fun- 
damentalibus  scientiis  navata  sit  tantum  in  transitu^  neque 
baustus  pleniores  inde  epoti.  ^  Nam  si  arborem  solito  fructuo- 
eiorem  fieri  cupias^  de  ramis  medicandis  frustra  cogitaveris; 
terra  ipsa  circa  radicem  subigenda  et  gleba  lastior  admovenda, 
aut  nihil  egeris.  Neque  rursus  silentio  prsBtermittendum  est, 
banc  collegiorum  et  societatum  in  usum  tantununodo  doctrinas 
professorias  dedicationem  non  solum  scienliarum  incrementis 
inimicam  fuisse,  sed  etiam  in  regnorum  et  rerumpublicarum 
defrimentum  cessisse.  Hinc  enim  fieri  solet  ut  principes, 
delectum  babituri  ministrorum  qui  rebus  civilibus  tractandis 
sint  idonei,  ejusmodi  bominum  miram  solitudinem  circa  se 
reperiant ;  propterea  quod  non  habeatur  educatio  aliqua  col- 
legiata  in  bos  usus  destinata,  ubi  scilicet  bomines  a  natura  ad 
boc  facti  et  comparati,  (praster  artes  alias)  bistorise,  Unguis 
modemis,  libris  et  tractatibus  politicis,  prsecipue  incumbant ;  ut 
inde  ad  civilia  munera  magis  babiles  et  instruct!  accedant. 

Quoniam  yero  fundatores  collegiorum  plarUanty  praslectionum 
vero  riff  ant ;  sequitur  jam  ordine,  ut  dicam  quid  in  publicis 
lectionibus  desideretur.  Nimirum  improbo  vel  maxime  tenui- 
tatem  stipendiorum,  prsBlectoribus  sive  artium  sive  professionum 
(prsesertim  apud  nos)  assignatam.  Interest  enim  inprimis  pro- 
gressus in  scietitiis,  ut  lectores  in  unoquoque  genere  ex  optimis 
instructissimisque  eligantur ;  utpote  quorum  opera  non  in  usum 
transitorium,  sed  ad  sufficiendam  sobolem  scientist  in  ssecula 
adbibeatur.  Id  fieri  nequit,  nisi  pradmia  et  conditiones  tales 
oonstituantur  quibus  eminentissimus  quisque  in  ea  arte  plane 
contentus  esse  possit ;  ut  illi  demum  grave  non  dt  in  eodem 
munere  immori,  neque  practicam  cogitet  Quocirca  sciential 
ut  floreant,  mUitaris  lex  servanda  Davidis ;  ut  (squa  esset  pars 
descehdentis  ad  praUum  et  manentis  ad  sarcinas  * ;  sarcinis  male 
oiiter  proepectum  erit.  Sic  lectores  in  scientiis  sunt  tanquam 
oonservatores  et  custodes  totius  literarii  apparatus  unde  praxis 
et  militia  deinceps  scienliarum  instruatur ;  proinde  aequum  est 

*  1  Sam.  zxz.  24.  Similarly  It  was  provided  by  the  laws  of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  la 
accordance  with  earlier  usage,  that  no  divison  of  spoil  should  be  made  until  those  In 
piireuU  of  (he  enemy  had  returned  to  the  camp.     See  the  SUU  PMidast  li.  86.  1. 
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ut  tnerces  ipsoram  lucra  practicorum  exsequdre  possit.  Aliter 
ei  patribiis  Bcientiarum  prsemia  non  constituantur  satis  ampla  et 
luculenta^  eveniet  illud^ 

£t  patrum  iuTalidi  referent  jejunia  nati.^ 

Defectum  nunc  notabo  alium^  in  quo  alchymista  quispiarti  ia 
auxilium  adyocandus  foret;  cum  id  genus  hominum  studiosia  , 
autliores  eint,  ut  libroe  vendant^  fomaces  ezstruant^  Minervam 
ac  Musas  (tanquam  yirgines  steriles)  deserant,  ac  Vulcano  se 
applicent,  Fatendum  est  eoimvero  tarn  ad  penetralia  contem-^ 
plationis  quam  ad  operativ8B,  fructum  in  nonnullis  scientiis 
(prsasertim  Naturali  Philosophia  et  Medicina)  baud  unica  subn 
sidia  e  libris  petenda  esse.  Qua  in  re  neutiquam  omnino  cessavit 
munificentiabominum;  quippe  videmus  non  libros  magis  quam  - 
spbssras^  globes,  astrolabia,  mappas,  et  alia  similia,  ut  admim* 
cula  quasdam  astronomiaa  et  cosmographisd  comparari  et  studio 
prseberL  Yidemus  etiam  loca  nonnulla,  MedicinaB  studio  dicatar 
hiMTtos  habere  pro  simplicium  cujusque  generis  inspectione  et 
notitia ;  nee  usu  mortuorum  corporum  ad  observationes  ana- 
tomicas  destitui.  Ca^terum  base  ad  pauca  spectant.  In  genere, 
pro  certo  babeatur,  magnos  in  rebus  naturae  abditis  eruendis  et 
reserandis  progressus  yix  fieri  posse,  nisi  ad  experimenta,  sive 
Yulcani  sive  Daedali  (fomacis  scilicet  aut  macbinae)  vel  cujus* 
cimque  alterius  generis,  sumptus  abunde  suppeditentur.  Ideo- 
que  sicut  principum  secretariis  et  emissariis  conceditur  exbibere 
rationes  expensarum  pro  diligentiis  suis  in  explorando  et  eru« 
endo  res  noras  et  arcana  civilia;  similiter  et  exploratoribus  ac 
speculatoribus  Natures  satisfaciendum  de  expensis  suis;  alias 
de  quamplurimis  scitu  dignissimis  nunquam  fiemus  certiores* 
Si  enim  Alexander  magnom  vim  pecunias  suppeditavit  Ari^ 
stoteli,  qua  conduceret  venatores,  aucupes,  piscatores,  et  alios, 
quo  instructior  accederet  ad  conscribendam  bistoriam  Ani« 
pialium;  certe  majus  quiddam  debetur  iis,  qui  non  in  saltibus 
naturae  pererrant,  sed  in  labyrinthis  artium  viam  sibi  aperiunt, 

Defectus  etiamnum  alius  nobis  observandus  (magni  certe 
momenti),  neglectus  quidam  est,  in  academianmi  rectoribus, 
consultationis;  in  regibus  sive  superioribus,  visitationis ;  in 
bunc  finem,  ut  diligenter  consideretur  et  perpendatur,  utrum 
praBlectiones,  disputationes,  aliaque  exercitia  soholastica  anti^ 
quitus  instituta  et  ad  nostra  usque  tempera  usitata,  continuare 

1  Georg.  iiL  128. 
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fiierit  ex  usu,  vel  potius  antlquare^  aliaque  meliora  Bubstitaere. 
Etenim  inter  Majestatis  tuas  canones  prudentissimos  ilium  re- 
perio ;  In  omni  vel  cansuetudine  vel  exemplo,  tempera  spectanda 
sunt  quando  primum  res  ccspta  ;  in  quibus  si  vel  confusio  regna^ 
verit  vel  inscitia^  derogat  illud  in  primis  authoritaii  rerum,  iUque 
omnia  reddit  suspecta.  Qaamobrem^  quandoqnidem  academiar 
mm  instituta  plemnque  originem  traxerint  a  temporibus  hisce 
noBtiis  baud  paulo  obscurioribus  et  indoctioribus^  eo  magis 
convenit  ut  examini  denuo  subjiciantor.  Exemplum  in  boc 
genere  unum  aut  alteram  proponam  in  rebus  qu»  maxime 
obyiie  videntur  et  familiares.  Pro  more  receptum  est  (licet^  uti 
mihi  yidetur,  perperam)  ut  literarum  studiosi  Logicam  et  Rhe- 
toricam  prsBpropere  nimis  addiscant^  artes  sane  proyectioribus 
magis  conyenientes  quam  pueris  et  tjronibus.  Etenim  bas  dusB^ 
si  yere  res  perpendatur,  sunt  ex  artibus  grayissimis ;  cum  sint 
Artes  Artium,  altera  ad  judicium,  altera  ad  ornatum.  Quine- 
tiam  regulam  et  normam  continent,  res  et  materiam  subjectam 
yel  disponendi  yel  illustrandi  Ideoque  id  agere,  ut  mentes 
rerum  ignane  et  rudes,  (quseque  nondum  id  collegerunt  quod  a 
Cicerone  Sylva^  yel  Supellex^  appellatur,  id  est  materiem  et  co- 
piam  rerum,)  initium  ab  istis  scientiis  sumant,  (ac  si  quis  discere 
yellet  ponderare  yel  metiri  yel  ornare  yentum,)  baud  aliud  pro- 
feoto  parit,  quam  ut  harum  artium  yirtus  et  facultas  (quse  per* 
magnaB  sunt  et  latissime  diffiiB8B)fere  contempt®  jaceant ;  atque 
yel  in  puerilia  sophismata  affectationesque  ridiculas  degeneraye- 
rint,  yel  saltem  existimatione  sua  baud  parum  mulctatas  sinl 
Quinetiam  prnmatura  et  intempestiya  ad  has  artes  accessio 
dilutam  earum  atque  jejunam  traditionem  ac  tractationem  ne- 
eessario  secum  traxit,  qualis  nimirum  captui  puerorum  adaptetur. 
Alteram  exemplum  (quod  adducam)  erroris,  qui  in  academiis 
jamdiu  inyeterayit,  ejusmodi  est ;  quod  scilicet  inyentionis  atque 
memorie  in  exercitiis  scholasticis  fieri  solet  nimio  plus  noxium 
diyortium.  Illic  siquidem  orationes  pleraeque  aut  omnino  prse* 
meditataB  sunt,  adeo  ut  conceptis  yerbis  proferantur  et  inyen- 
tioni  nihil  relinquatur;  aut  plane  extemporariae,  ut  perparum 
relinquatur  memoriae;  (cum  in  yita  communi  et  praxi  rarus  sit 
alterutrius  istorum  usus  seorsim,  sed  potius  mixturas  ipsorum ; 
id  est  notarum  siye  commentariorum,  atque  dictionis  subitae ;) 
ita  ut  hoc  pacto  exercitia  ad  praxim  baud  sint  accommodata,  nee 
imago  respondeat  yitas.     Ulud  autem  in  exercitiis  perpetuo 

»  De  Orator,  ill.  26.  «  Orator,  c  24. 
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tenendum  est ;  nt  omnia  (quam  fieri  potest)  maxune  repnesen- 
tent  ea,  qute  in  yita  agi  Solent;  alioqui  motus  et  facilitates 
mentis  pervertent,  non  pneparabunt.  Higus  antem  rei  yeritas 
non  obscure  cernitur^  cum  academici  ad  praxim  suarum  pro- 
fessionum  vel  alia  ciyilis  vita  munia  se  accingant ;  quod  cum 
faciunt^  hunc  de  quo  loquimur  defectum  ipsi  in  se  cito  depre- 
hendunt;  sed  citius  etiamnum  alii.  Ceterum  banc  partem^ 
de  institutoruin  academicorum  emendatione^  clausula  ilia  (ex 
Ciesaris  quadam  ad  Oppium  et  Balbum  epistola  desumpta)  con-' 
cludam :  Hoc  quemadmodum  JUri  posrit^  nannuHa  mild  in  mentem 
veniunt,  et  muUa  reperiri  possunt ;  de  its  rebus  rogo  vos^  ut  cagu- 
tatumem  suscipiatis.^ 

Alter  defectus  quem  observe,  altius  paulo  quam  pnecedens 
ascendit.  Quemadmodum  enim  doctrinarum  progressio  baud 
porum  in  prudenti  regimine  et  institutione  academiarum  sin- 
gularam  consiatit;  ita  magnus  ad  boc  cumulus  accedere  possit, 
si  academic  universsB  per  totam  Europam  sparse  arctiorem 
eonjunctionem  et  necessitudinem  contraberent.  Sunt  enim^  uli 
videmus,  midti  ordines  et  sodalilia,  quss  licet  regnis  et  spatiis 
longinquis  disjuncta  sint,  tamen  societatem  et  tanquam  firater* 
nitatem  inter  se  ineunt  et  colunt ;  adeo  ut  babeant  prsefectos 
(alios  Provinciales,  alios  Generates)  quibus  omnes  parent.  Et 
oerte,  quemadmodum  natura  creat  firatemitatem  in  familiis; 
artes  mecbanica  contrabunt  fratemitatem  in  sodalitiis ;  unctio 
divina  superinducit  firatemitatem  in  regibus  et  episcopis ;  vota 
et  r^ulte  conciliant  fratemitatem  in  ordinibus ;  eodem  modo 
fieri  non  potest,  quin  intercedat  fratemitas  illustris  et  generosa 
inter  bomines  per  doctrinas  et  illuminationes,  quandoquidem 
Deus  ipse  Pater  Luminum^  nuncupetur. 

Fostremo  illud  qiieror  (de  quo  superius  nonnibil  prsemisi) 
quod  vel  nunquam,  vel  raro  admodum,  publica  aliqua  extiterit 
designatio  virorum  idoneorum,  qui  vel  scriberent  vel  inqui* 
sitionem  instituerent  de  illis  scientiarum  partibus  in  quibus 
satis  adbuc  non  fuerit  elaboratum.  Cui  rei  illud  inserviet 
quam  maxime,  si  tanquam  lustrum  condatur  doctrinarum ;  et 
census  excipiatur,  quad  ex  iUis  locupletes  sint  et  majorem  in 

>  dc  Ep.  ad  Att.  ix.  8.  One  of  the  earliest  tracts  on  the  lul^ect  of  unlyersity 
teform  Is  doubtless  that  which  Peter  Banms  (see  his  Sehola,  Basil.  1569,  p.  1063.) 
addressed  to  Charles  the  Ninth.  It  relates  chiefly  to  the  expenses  arising  from  fees,  &c., 
to  the  neglect  of  the  dyil  law  which  had  always  been  coldly  regarded  at  Paris,  and  to 
the  trifling  manner  in  which  the  scholastic  disputatloDfl  were  condacted. 

*  S.  James,  L  17. 
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CAPUT L 

Partitio  universalit  DoctrintB  HumatuB  in  Historiam,  Poesim, 
Philosophiam ;  secundum  tres  InteUectus  facultates,  Memo- 
nam,  Fhantasiam,  Bationem:  quodgue  eadem  partitio  cam^ 
petat  etiam  Theologicis. 

Pabtitio  Doctrinsd  Hamanse  ea  est  yerissimay  quas  sumitur  ex 
triplici  facilitate  AnimsB  Bationalis,  quas  doctrinaB  sedes  est. 
Historia  ad  Memoriam  refertor ;  Poesis  ad  Phantasiam ;  Philo- 
sophia  ad  Bationem*  Per  Poesim  autem  hoc  loco  intelUgimus 
non  aliiid  quam  historiam  confictam,  sive  &bulas.  Carmen 
enim  stili  quidam  character  est,  atque  ad  artifida  orationis  per- 
tinet ;  de  quo  suo  loco. 

Historia  proprie  individuoram  est,  quad  circnmscribnntur 
loco  et  tempore.  Etsi  enim  Historia  Naturalis  circa  species 
versari  Tideatur,  tamen  hoc  fit  ob  promiscuam  rerum  natara- 
lium  (in  plurimis)  sub  una  specie  similitudinem ;  ut  si  unam 
noris  omnes  noris.  Sicubi  autem  individua  reperiantur,  quas 
aut  unica  sunt  in  sua  specie,  veluti  sol  et  luna ;  aut  a  specie  in- 
signiter  deflectunt,  ut  monstra;  non  minus  recte  constituitur 
narratio  de  illis  in  Historia  Naturali,  quam  de  hominibus  ungu* 
laribus  in  Historia  CivilL  Hasc  autem  omnia  ad  Memortam 
spectant. 

Poesis,  eo  sensu  quo  dictum  est,  etiam  individuorum  est,  con- 
fictorum  ad  similitudinem  illorum  quaB  in  historia  vera  memo- 
rantur;  ita  tamen  ut  modum  sa^piuB  excedat,  et  quad  in  rerum 
natura  nunquam  conventura  aut  erentura  fmssent  ad  libi- 
tum componat  et  introducat ;  quemadmodum  &cit  et  Pictoria. 
Quod  quidem  Phantasim  opus  est. 

Philosophia  individua  dimittit,  neque  impressiones  primas  in- 
diyiduorum  sed  notiones  ab  iUis  abstractas  complectitur ;  atque 
in  iis  componendis  et  dividendis  ex  lege  naturae  et  rerum  ipsa« 
rum  eyidentia  versatur.  Atque  hoc  prorsus  officium  est  atque 
opifidum  Rationis. 

Hadc  autem  ita  se  habere,  si  qiiis  intellectualium  engines 
petat,  facile  cemet.  Individua  sola  sensum  percellunt,  qui  in- 
teUectuB  janua  est.  Individuorum  eorum  imagines,  sive  im- 
pressiones a  sensu  exceptas,  figimtur  in  memoria,  atque  abeunt 
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in  earn  a  principio  tanquam  integz»,  eodem  quo  oocorrunt  modo. 
Eas  poetea*  recolit  et  mmiiiat  anima  humana;  quas  deinceps 
aut  simpliciter  recenset;  aut  lusu  quodam  imitator;  aut  com- 
ponendo  et  dividendo  digerit.  Itaque  liquido  constat  ex  tribua 
his  fontibus^  Memarue,  JPhantasuB,  et  Rationis,  esse  tres  illas 
emanationes  JHistaritB,  Poeseos,  et  PhUoscpkue;  nee  alias  aut 
plures  esse  posse.  Etenim  historiam  et  ezperientiam  pro  eadem 
re  habemus,  qnemadmodnm  etiam  philosophiam  et  scientias. 

Neqne  alia  censemos  ad  Theologica  partitione  opus  esse* 
Differunt  certe  informationes  oracnli  et  sensns^  et  re  et  modo 
insinuandi;  sed  spiritus  humanns  unus  est^  ejnsque  arcul»  et 
eelks  esBdem.  Fit  itaque  ac  01  diyersi  liquores,  atque  per  di- 
versa  infimdibola,  in  unum  atque  idem  vas  recipiantur.  Quare 
et  Theologia  aut  ex  Historia  Sacra  constat;  aut  ex  Parabolis^ 
qu»  instar  diyine  Poeseos  sunt ;  aut  ex  Proceptis  et  Dogma* 
tibus,  tanquam  perenni  quadam  Philosophia.  Quod  enim  ad 
earn  partem  pertinet  quiB  redundare  videtur,  Propheiiam  vide- 
licet ;  ea  Historiie  genus  est :  quandoqu\dem  Historia  Divina  ea 
poUeat  supra  Humanam  prnrogatiya,  ut  narratio  factum  prse- 
eedere  non  minus  quam  sequi  possit 


CAPUT  n. 


Partitio  HUtoruB  in  Naturalem  et  Civilem^  Eccleslastica  et 
.  Literaria  9uh  Civili  camprehensa.     Partitio  Historic^  Naiura' 
lis  in  ERstoriam  Generationum,  Prseter-Generationum,  et 
Artium* 

HiSTOBiA  aut  Naturalis  est,  aut  Civilis.^  In  Naturali,  naturae 
res  gest»  et  facinora  memorantur ;  in  Civili,  hominum.  Elu- 
cent  proculdubio  Divina  in  utrisque,  sed  magis  in  Civilibus ;  ut 
etiam  propriam  histori»  speciem  constituant,  quam  Sacram  aut 
Ecdesiasticam  appellare  consuevimus.  Nobis  vero  etiam  ea 
videtur  Literarum  et  Artium  dignitas,  ut  iis  bistoria  propria 
seorsim  attribui  debeat;  quam  sub  Historia  Civili  (quemad- 
modum  et  Ecdesiasticam)  comprehendi  intelligimus. 

>  In  fhe  AdvOMcmmt  of  Learning^  Bacon  bad  given  a  quadripartite  division  of 
history, —  nataral,  dvil,  eodesJasUcal,  and  Uterary.  The  third  and  fourth  he  now 
fndudes  In  the  second. 
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Partitionem  HUtoriiB  NaturaUs  'moliemor  ex  statu  et  coar 
ditione  ipsius  NatuT»^  qusB  in  triplici  statu  posita  mvenitur^  et 
tanquam  r^imen  triniuu  subit^  Aut  enim  libera  est  natura  et 
cursu  consueto  se  explicans^  ut  in  coelis^  animalibus^  plantis^  et 
universo  natur»  apparatu;  aut  a  pravitatibus  et  insolentiis 
xnaterias  contumads  et  ab  impedimentorum  violentia  de  statu 
suo  detruditor^  ut  in  monstris ;  aut  denique  ab  arte  et  opera  hu- 
maoa  constringitur  et  fingitur,  et  tanquam  novatur,  ut  in  artifi* 
oialibus.  Sit  itaque  partitio  Historise  Naturalis  in  Historiam 
.  Generationum,  PrtBter'Generationumy  et  Artium;  quam  postre- 
mam  etiam  Mechardcam  et  Experimentalem  appellare  consu* 
eyimus.  Hanim  prima  Libertatem  Natures  tractat;  secunda 
JSrrores;.  tertia  Vincula*  Libenter  autem  Historiam  Artium, 
nt  Historise  Naturalis  speciem  constituimus ;  quia  inyeterayit 
prorsus  opinio,  ac  si  aliud  quippiam  esset  ara  a  natura,  artifi- 
cialia  a  naturalibus ;  unde  illud  malum,  quod  plerique  Historian 
Naturalis  scriptores  perfunctos  se  putent,  si  historiam  anima^ 
Hum  aut  plantarum  aut  mineralium  confecerint,  omissis  artium 
mechanicarum  experimentis.*  Sed  et  illabitur  etiam  animis 
hominiun  aliud  subtilius  malum ;  nempe,  ut  ars'  oenseatur 
solummodo  tanquam  additamentum  quoddam  natures,  cujus 
scilicet  ea  sit  vis  ut  naturam  (sane)  yel  inchoatam  perficere,  vel 
in  detenus  vergentem^  emendare,  vel  impeditam  liberare; 
minime  vero  penitus  yertere,  transmutare,  aut  in  imis  concu- 
tere  possit.  Quod  ipsum  rebus  humanis  prasproperam  despe- 
rationem  intulit.  At  contra,  illud  animis  bominum  penitus 
insidere  debuerat;  artificialia  a  naturalibus  non  Forma  aut 
Essentia,  sed  Efficiente  solummodo,  differre :  homini  quippe  in 
naturam  nullius  rei  potestatem  esse  praeterquam  motus,  ut 
scilicet  corpora  naturalia  aut  admoveat  aut  amoveat;  ubi  igitur 
datur  admotio  corporuin  naturalium  aut  remotio,  conjungendo 
(ut  Yocant)  activa  passiyis,  omnia  potest  homo ;  ubi  non  datur, 
nihil.  Neque  interest,  si  res  ponantur  in  ordine  ad  aliquem 
effectum,  utrum  hoc  fiat  per  hominem  yel  absque  homine. 
Aurum  aliquando  excoquitur  igne,  aliquando  in  arenulis  purum 

'  The  antithesis  of  Datuie  and  art  Is  a  celebrated  doctrine  In  the  peripatetic  philo- 
sophy. Natural  things  are  distinguished  tmm  artificial,  inasmuch  as  they  have,  what 
the  latter  are  without,  an  intrinsic  principle  of  foraation.  Thus  AristoUe  says :  ^  yitp 
tdxmn  itpjA  Koi  '^^  c^'  "Tov  yw6fU90v,  AAA*  ip  ^Wp^  ti  M  riis  ^Ccnts  icitfnaa  iw  adT^» 
A^*  h4pas  o^a  ^6etus  r^s  ixoitrns  rh  ^Tios  iy^pyti^  —  De  Gen,  Anim,  11.  c.  1. 

The  views  which  Bacon  here  expresses  as  to  nature  and  art  recur  repeatedly  in  hit 
writings. 
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invenitur^  ministrante  sibi  ipsi  Natura.  Iris  Bimiliter  fit  ex 
nube  roflcida  in  sublimi ;  fit  etiam  per  aspersionem  aquas^  hie 
apud  no8.  Itaque  Natura  omnia  regit ;  eubordinantur  autem 
ilia  tria,  curnu  NaturcB;  exspatiatio  Natura;  et  ars,  eiye  additus 
rebne  homo;  ideoque  in  Historia  Naturali  tria  ilia  eompre- 
hendi  par  est,  quod  etiam  C.  Flinius  magna  ex  parte  fdeit; 
qui  Historiam  Naturalem  solus  pro  dignitate  complexus  est^ 
sed  complexam  minime  ut  deouit,  imo  potius  indignis  modis, 
tractavit. 

Harum  prima  babetur  mediocriter  exculta;  sequentes  du» 
ita  tenuiter  et  inutiliter  tractantnr,  ut  in  Detideratorum  classe 
reponendn  sint.  Neque  enim  reperias  satis  instructam  et 
locupletem  collectionem  operum  natune  eorum,  qua  a  cursu 
ordinario  generationum,  productionum,  et  motuum  aberrarunt 
et  deflexerunt ;  sive  sint  ilia  foetus  certarum  regionimi  aut  loco- 
rmn  singulares;  sive  temporum  eventus  insoliti;  sive  easuum 
(ut  ait  ille)  %ngenia\  sive  proprietatum  abditarum  effectus; 
riye  monodica  '  natur»  in  sua  specie.  Non  n^ayerim  inveniri 
libros  nimio  plures,  fabulosis  experimentis,  commentitiis  secre- 
tis,  et  firivcdis  imposturis,  ad  yoluptatem  et  noyitatem  refertos; 
eaeterum  narrationem  grayem  et  seyeram  de  heteroditis  et  mira* 
bilibus  natursD,  diligenter  examinatam  ac  fideliter  descriptam, 
non,  inquam,  inyenio;  preesertim  cum  debita  rejectione  et 
publica  tanquam  proscriptione  mendaciorum  et  fabularum  quaB 
inyaluerunt  Nam  ut  res  se  nunc  habet,  si  forte  mendacia 
aliqua  drca  res  naturales  obtinuerint  et  celebrata  sint  (siye 
quod  tantum  possit  reyerentia  antiquitatis,  siye  quod  ilia  denuo 
examini  subjicere  sit  molestum,  siye  quod  mirifica  scilicet  oma- 
menta  putantur  orationis,  propter  similitudines  et  comparatio- 
nes*)  nunquam  postea  exterminantur  aut  retractantur. 


'  Of  Pliny*!  Natural  BuUny  Humboldt  bns  remarked  that  it  U  a  book  «  dem  an 
Beicbthum  des  Intaalts  kein  anderes  Werk  des  Alterthum*8  gleich  kommt** —  KotmoB, 
IL  23.  sir  T.  Brown  observes  tbat  there  is  scarcely  any  Tolgar  error  which  is  not 
to  be  fbund  in  It 

*  Manadiea,     See  Nov.  Org,  i.  45. 

*  In  Gilbert's  work  Ds  MagneU  we  find  an  amusing  complaint  of  the  same  kind. 
'<  Celebris  semper  fiuna  magnetls  et  succinl,  doctorum  commemorationibus ;  Magne- 
tero  atque  etiam  sncdnnm  invocant  philoeophi  nonnuUi,  cum  in  arcanis  plurimis  il- 
lustrandis  caligant  sensus  nee  progrcdl  ratio  potest  Theologl  etiam  curiosi  mysterla 
dlvlna  ultra  humanum  sensum  posita  per  magnetem  et  succinum  iUustrant,  at  vant 
metaphyaid  cum  InutiUa  phantasmata  ftmdunt  docentque,  magnetem  habent  tanquam 
Delphicum  gladium,  ezemplum  semper  ad  omnia  accommodandum.** — Dt  MagneUt 
li.  2. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  account  Gilbert  has  given  of  the  magnetlcal 
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Finis  hujusmodi  opens,  quod  exemplo  suo  deooravit  Aristo- 
teles^  nil  minus  est  quam  ut  curiosis  et  inanibus  ingeniis  gra- 
tiificetur,  sicut  faciunt  mirabilarii  et  prodi^astri ;  verum  duas 
ob  causas,  utramque  seriam  et  gravem :  unam,  ut  axiomatum 
oorrigatur  iniquitas,  qu»  plerumque  in  exemplis  tritis  et  yuI- 
gatis  fundamentum  habent ;  alteram,  quod  a  miraculis  natune 
ad  miracula  artis  expeditus  sit  transitus  et  pervius*  Neque 
enim  huic  rei  plus  inest  negotii,  prsBterquam  ut  nature  vestigia 
persequaris  sagaciter,  cum  ipsa  sponte  aberret;  ut  boc  pacto 
postea,  cum  tibi  libuerit,  cam  eodem  looi  deducere  et  compellere 
possis.  Neque  yexo  praBceperim  ut  ex  historia  ista  mirabilium 
superstitioseB  narrationes  de  maleficiis,  fascinationibus,  incan- 
tationibus,  somniis,  divinationibus,  et  similibus,  prorsus  exclu* 
dantur,  ubi  de  faoto  et  re  gesta  liquido  constet  Nondum  enim 
innotuit  quibus  in  rebus,  et  quousque,  effectus  superslitioni  attri- 
buti  ex  causis  naturalibus  participent,  Ideoque  licet  hujus- 
modi artium  usum  et  praxim  merito  damnandum'  censeamus, 
tameii  a  speciilatione  et  consideratione  ipsamm  (si  strenue  ex- 
cutiantur)  notitiam  baud  inutilem  oonsequemur,  non  solum  ad 
delicta  in  hoc  genere  reorum  rite  dijudicanda,  sed  etiam  ad 
iiatur»  secreta  ulterius  rimanda.  Neque  certe  hsesitandum  de 
ingressu  et  penetratione  intra  hujusmodi  antra  et  recessus,  si 
qnis  sibi  imicam  veritatis .  inquisitionem  proponat;  quod  et 
Majestas  tua  exemplo  proprio  confirmavit.  Tu  enim  duobus 
illis  clarissimis  et  acutissimis  religionis  ac  naturalis  philoso- 
phiaB  oculis,  tales  umbras  prudenter  ao  perspicaciter  perlustrasti ; 
ut  te  Soli  simiUimum  probaveris,  qui  polluta  loca  ingreditur, 
nee  tamen  inquinatur.'  Csst^rum  iUud  monuerim,  narrationes 
istas  cum  rebus  superstitiosis  conjunctas  seOTsum  componi, 
neque  cum  puris  et  sinceris  natundibus  oommisceri  oportere. 
Quod  vero  ad  narrationes  atlinet  circa  prodigia  et  miracula 
religionnm,  iUa  certe  aut  non  utique  vera  sunt,  aut  nulla  ex 
parte  natoralia ;  ideoque  ad  Historiam  Naturalem  non  per* 
tinent. 

Quantum  ad  Katurss  Historiam  Subaotie  et  Factitisd,  quam 
Mechanicam  appellare  solemus ;  invenio  sane  coUectiones  quas- 

speculatloDi  of  eariier  wilten»  ahnott  the  only  penon  of  wboM  opinloa  ho  tpeoki  ntQk 
respeet  It  S.  Thomas  AqolDas,  ainong  whoie  opoflcuU  will  be  fbiind  onooa  ttto  masneti 

■  It  If  generally  admitted  that  the  Vt  Miria  AmsemUatimibuM  is  not  Axlatotle^ 

*  So  in  the  original.— Jl  S. 

'  The  allusion  is  to  King  James's  DenumdIogU,  a  work  In  three  books,  consisting 
of  dialogaes  between  Philomathea  and  Epistemon ;  tho  latter  of  whom  reproents  the 
king's  opinions  on  witchcraft. 
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dam  de  agricultural  etiam  de  artibus  compluribus  mechanicis ; 
sed  quod  pessimum  est  in  hoc  genere,  semper  negliguntur  et 
rejiciuntor  experimenta  in  artibus  singulis  familiaria  et  yulgata ; 
qu»  tamen  ad  interpretationem  natune  asque  aut  plus  faciunt 
quam  minus  trita.  Nam  labes  qusdam  Uteris  aspergi  yideatur, 
si  forte  viri  docti  se  submittant  inquisitioni  aut  observationi 
rerum  mechanicarum ;  nisi  fuerit  earum^  quas  pro  arcanis  artis 
aut  pro  rebus  admodum  raris  aut  subtilibus  reputentuur.  Quod 
tam  inanis  ac  superciliossd  arroganti»  vitium  merito  irrisit  Plato, 
quando  Hippiam  sopbistam  jactabundum  induoit  cum  Socrate 
disputantem^  sincero  et  solido  veritatis  inyestigatore ;  qui^  cum 
de  pulchritudine  sermo  institutus  esset,  pro  vago  suo  et  soluto 
disputandi  more^  primum  intulit  exemplum  vizginis  pulchrne^ 
dein  equ»  pulchne,  postremo  olke  fictilis  pulchrce  et  affabre 
factad.  Hoc  ultimo  exemplo  Hippias  commotus  dixit.  Stoma* 
charer  certe  (nisi  humanitatis  ratio  me  eo  adifferei)  cum  quoquam 
disptitare,  qui  exempla  tam  mlia  et  iordida  allegaret*  Cui  So- 
crates, Te  quidem  ita  decet^  cum  tam  nitidis  sis  amictus  vestibus 
et  pulchris  calceis  ;  et  alia,  per  ironiam.^  Enimvero  illud  pro 
certo  asseri  possit,  grandia  exempla  baud  optimam  aut  tutissi- 
mam  afferre  ipformationem.  Id  quod  exprimitur  non  insulse  in 
pervulgata  ilia  fabula  de  philosopho^,  qui  cum  Stellas  suUatia 
oculis  intueretur,  incidit  in  aquam ;  nam  si  oculos  demisisset, 
Stellas  iUico  in  aqua  yidere  potuisset;  verum  suspidens  in 
codum,  aqmun  in  steUis  videre  non  potuit.  Eodem  modo  ssepe 
accidit  ut  res  minuter  et  bmniles  plus  conferant  ad  notitiam 
grandimn,  quam  grandes  ad  notitiam  minutarum.  Bene  si- 
quidem  notavit  Aristoteles,  Cujusque  rei  naturam  in  portiani" 
bus  efus  minimis  optime  cernL  Quam  ob  causam  reipublicsd 
naturam  perscrutatur  primo  in  familia,  et  in  simplicissimis 
combinationibus  societatia,  (mariti  scilicet  et  uxoiis,  parentum 
et  liberorum,  domini  et  servi,)  quad  in  quolibet  tugmolio  oo- 
currunt'  Simili  plane  ratione  natura  bujusce  magnad  civitatis 
(universitatis  nimirum  rerum)  ejusque  dispensation  in  prima 
quaque  symbolizatione  et  minimiH  rerum  portionibus  investi- 
ganda  est ;  uti  fieri  videmus,  quod  secretum  illud  naturae  (ha- 
bitum  pro  nuudmo)  de  verticitate  ferri,  tactu  magnetis  exciti. 


I  Sm  tiw  BippioM  megor.  The  ranartc  however  which  Hippbtt  makes  does  not  refer 
to  what  Socrates  has  Mid  la  his  own  character,  but  to  what  he  supposes  an  Imaginary 
Interlocutor  to  saju 

*  Thales.  ■  PoUtica.  L  I.  sub  flnem« 
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ad  polos,  86  conspiciendam  pnebuit  non  in  vectibus  ferreis. 
Bed  in  acubueu 

Ego  veroy  A  quod  sit  mei  pondus  judicii,  sic  plane  statuo; 
Historian  Mechanics  usum  erga  philosophiam  naturalem  esse 
maxime  radicalem  et  fiindamentalem.^  Talem  intelligo  philo- 
sophiam naturalem,  qu»  non  abeat  in  fiimos  speeulalionum 
subtilium  aut  sublimium,  sed  qiue  eiBcaciter  operetor  ad  snble- 
vanda  vitte  hnmanffi  incommoda.  Neque  enim  ad  prsBsens  tan- 
tum  juvabit,  nectendo  et  transferendo  observationes  unius  artis 
in  usum  aliarum,  et  inde  novas  commoditates  eliciendo,  quod 
necesse  est  fieri  cum  experimenta  diversarum  artium  in  imius 
hominis  observationem  et  coneiderationem  venient ;  sed  porro 
ad  causas  rerum  indagandas  et  artium  axiomata  deducenda 
lucidiorem  facem  accendet,  quam  hactenus  unquam  afiulsit 
Quemadmodum  enim  ingenitun  alicujus  hand  bene  noris  aut 
probaris,  nisi  eum  irritaveris ;  neque  Proteus  se  in  yarias  rerum 
facies  vertere  solitus  est,  nisi  manicis  arete  comprehensus; 
nboiiliter  etiam  natura  arte  irritata  et  vezata  se  clarius  prodit, 
quam  cum  sibi  libera  permittitur. 

Antequam  vero  hoc  membrum  Historiad  Katuralis  (quod 
Mechanicum  atque  Experimentale  vocamus)  dimittamus,  illud 
adjiciendum ;  corpus  talis  historian  non  solum  ex  artibus  ipsis 
mechanicis,  verum  et  ex  operatiya  parte  scientiarum  liberalium, 
ao  simul  ex  practids  compluribus'(qu8B  in  artem  non  coalu- 
erunt),  confici  debere ;  ut  nihil  utile  pnetermittatur  quod  ad 
informandum  intellectum  juvat  Atque  haso  est  Historian  Na- 
turalis  partitio  prima. 


CAPUT  IIL 


PartUio  Historia  Naturalis  secunda,  ex  Usu  et  Fine  sua,  in  Nar- 
rativam  et  Inductivam;  quodque  Finis  nobilissimus  HistoruB 
NaturaJu  sit,  ut  minisiret  et  in  ordine  sit  ad  candendam  philo* 
sophiam;  quern  Finem  intuetur  Induct! va.     Partitio  Histories 

*  Accordingly  this  wu  one  of  the  first  things  which  the  Philosophical  College  which 
afterwards  hecame  the  Royal  Society  attempted  to  accomplish.  Oldenburg  writes  to 
Spinon  in  September  1661 :  *<  In  collegio  nostro  philosophlco  experlmentls  et  observa- 
tionlbns  ikciendis  gnayiter,  quantum  per  fiicultates  licet,  moramur,  ratum  habentes  ex 
prindpils  mechanids  formas  et  qnalitates  rerum  optime  posse  expUcari,  et  per  motum, 
figuram,  atque  texturam  et  Tarlas  eorum  complicatlones  omnia  naturie  efifecta  product, 
nee  opus  esse  ut  ad  forauu  InexpUcablles  et  qualltates  occulta^  ceu  Ignorantle  asylum, 
rQcurramus." 
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GeneratUmum  in  Historiam  Coelestium;  Historiam  Meteo- 
rorum;  Historiam  Globi  Terrae  et  Maris;  Historiam  Mas- 
sarum  sive  CoUegiorum  Majonim;  et  Historiam  Specierum 
swe  Collegiorum  MinomnL' 

HiSTOBiA  Naturalis^  ut  svbjecto  triplex  (quemadmodum  dizi* 
mus)  ita  usu  duplex  est.  Adhibetor  enim  aut  propter  Cogni- 
tionem  Berum  ipsarum  qu»  historiad  mandantur ;  aut  tanquam 
Materia  Prima  philosophiflB.  Atque  prior  illa»  qu»  aut  Narra- 
tionum  jucunditate  delectat,  aut  Experimentorum  usu  juvat^ 
atque  hujusmodi  voluptatis  aut  fiructus  gratia  qusesita  est, 
longe  inferioris  tiot»  censenda,  pras  ea  qun  luductionis  vene  et 
legitimn  silya  sit  atque  supellex,  et  primam  philosophiad  mam- 
mam  praebeat.  Bursus  itaque  partiemur  EQatoriam  Naturalem 
in  Narratioam  et  Inductivam*  Hanc  autem  posteriorem  inter 
Desiderata  ponimus.  Neque  yero  adem  mentis  alicujus  per« 
stringant  aut  magna  antiquorum  nomina,  aut  magna  recentium 
volumina.  Satis  enim  scimus  haberi  Historiam  Naturalem 
mole  amplam,  yarietate  gratam,  diligentia  saspiuB  curiosam. 
Attamen  si  quis  ex  ea  fabulas  et  antiquitatem  et  authorum 
citationes  et  inanes  controversias^  philologiam  denique  et  or- 
namenta,  eximat  (quas  ad  convivales  sermones^  hominumque 
doctorum  Noctes,  potius  quam  ad  instituendam  philosophiam 
sint  accommodata)^  ad  nil  magni  res  recidet.  Longe  autem  pro- 
fecto  abest  ab  ea  historia  quam  animo  metimur.  Primo  enim 
desiderantur  dusd  illae  Historian  Naturalis  partes  (de  quibus 
modo  diximus),  Pneier-Generalionum  et  Artium,  in  quibus 
nos  plurimum  ponimus ;  deinde,  in  tertia  ilia  (quad  reliqua  est) 
parte  generali,  nimirum  de  Generationibus,  uni  tantum  ex 
quinque  partibus  ejus  satisfiEuat.  Siquidem  historian  Genera- 
tionimi  oonstituimtur  partes  subordinatae  quinque.  Prima  CcS" 
lestium,  qu»  phaenomena  ipsa  sincera  complectitur,  atque  sepa- 
rata a  dogmatibus.  Secunda,  Meteororum  (annumerando  etiam 
oometas)  et  Beffionum,  quas  TOCant>  Aeris;  neque  enim  de 
cometis,  meteorifi  ignitis,  ventis,  pluvus,  tempestatibuB,  et  reli- 
qms  inyenitur  aliqua  historia,  quas  ullius  sit  pretii.  Tertia, 
TerrtB  et  Maris  (quatenuB  sunt  Universi  partes  integrales), 
monlium,  fluminum,  aestuum,  arenarum,  silvarum,  insularum, 
denique  figurad  ipsius  continenlium  prout  exporriguntnr ;  in 
his  omnibus  potius  naturalia  inquirendo  et  observando,  quam 

>  This  chapter  is  an  addition  to  the  AdvancmMtU  qf  Laming, 
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quam  cosmographica.  Quarta^  de  Massis  MatericB  communibus, 
quas  Collegia  Majora  vocamus  (vulgo  Elementa  dicuntur); 
neque  enim  de  igne,  aere^  aqua,  terra,  eorumque  naturis,  mo- 
libusj  operibuSj  impressionibus,  narrationes  reperiontiir  quas 
corpus  aGqaod  historise  justum  constituant.  Quinta  et  ultima^ 
de  CoUectianibus  Materia  exquisitis,  quae  a  nobis  Collegia  Minora, 
yulgo  Species f  appellanturJ  In  hac  autem  postrema  sola  in« 
dustria  scriptorum  emtuit;  ita  tamen,  ut  potiiis  luxuriata  sit 
in  superfluis  (iconibos  animaliam  aut  plantarum,  et  similibns 
intumescens),  quam  solidis  et  diligentibus  observationibus  di- 
tata,  qusB  ubique  in  Historia  Naturali  subnecti  debeant.  At- 
que,  ut  yerbo  dicam,  omnis  quam  habemus  Naturalis  Historia, 
tam  inquisitione  sua  quam  congerie,  nullo  modo  in  ordine  ad 
eum  quem  diximus  finem  (condendiB  scilicet  Philosophise) 
aptata  est.  Quare  Historiam  Inductivam  desiderari  pronund- 
amus.     Atque  de  Naturali  Hiatoria  hactenus. 


CAPUT  IV. 


Partitio  HistoruB  Cimlis  in  Ecclesiasticam,  Literariam,  et  {qum 
generis  namen  retinei)  Civilem:  quodque  Historia  Liteiaria 
desideretur.     Ejus  co7{ficiend(B  prcecepta. 

Historiam  Civilem  in  tres  species  recte  diyidi  putamus: 
prime,  Sacram,  Ave  Ecclesiasticam ;  deinde  cam  qu»  generis 
nomen  retinet,  Civilem  ;  postremo,  Literarum  et  Artiunu  Or- 
diemur  autem  ab  ea  specie,  quam  postr^oio  posuimus ;  quia 
reliqu89  du®  habentur,  iUam  autem  inter  Desiderata  referre 
visum  est.  Ea  est  Historia  Literarum.  Atque  certe  historia 
mundi,  si  hac  parte  fuerit  destituta,  non  absimills  oenseri  possit 

*  It  Is  to  be  observed  that  the  **  collegia  nuyora,"  e.  g.  earth,  are  distinguished 
from  **  species,**  sach  as  a  rose  or  a  horse,  although  logically  speaking  each  element 
may  be  defined  by  genus  and  differentia,  as  really  as  any  **  species  inflma.'*  In  the 
present  day  we  speak  habitually  of  "  different  species  of  earth,"  of  "  different  kinds 
of  air,"  and  so  on,  and  it  is  therefore  not  easy  for  us  to  apprehend  the  notions  implied 
in  the  text,  and  in  other  passages  of  Bacon*s  writings,  namely  that  the  great  elemen- 
tary masses,  air,  water,  &c.,  have  no  true  specific  character,  and  that  they  may  In  con- 
sequence be  placed  in  antithesis  to  the  smaller  and  more  subtly  arranged  portions  of 
matter,  crystals,  flowers,  animals,  &c.,  which  possess  a  specific  form  and  character.  In 
the  first  chapter  of  the  third  book  we  find  the  question  suggested,  why  in  rerum  naturft 
there  is  not  **  tanta  copia  specificati  quanta  non  spedflcati,"  that  is,  why  bodies  pos- 
sessing a  specific  form  are  not  found  in  so  great  abundance  as  those  which  have  merely 
a  general  elementary  form.  To  the  specific  form  were  ascribed  those  properties  of  any 
body  which  did  not  result,  or  could  not  be  supposed  to  result,  fh>m  the  combination  of 
the  primary  qualities  of  the  elements  of  which  that  body  was  composed  {  and  these 
were  commonly  termed  occult  qualities.  In  these  notions  we  see  the  orighi  of  such 
phrases  aa  «  specific  virtues,"  •«  specific  action/'  and  so  on. 
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Btatuas  Pol3rpheiiii9  emto  ooulo;  cum  ea  pars  iTnaginiB  desit, 
quiB  ingenimn  et  indolem  persona  maxime  referat.  Hanc 
licet  desiderari  statuamus^  nos  nihilominus  minime  fugit  in 
flcioitiis  particularibiis  jureconsultorom^  maihematiconiin,  rhe* 
tonmij  philosophonim,  haberi  leyem  aliquam  mentionem  aut 
narratioiieB  quasdam  jejunas  de  seciis,  scholis,  libris,  authori- 
biis  \  et  sQccessionibus  hujusmodi  scientiarum ;  inTeniri  etiam 
de  remm  et  artiiim  inyentoribas  traotatus  aliquos  exiles  et 
infhictoosos ;  attamen  jnstam  atque  universalem  lateranim 
Histoiiam  nullam  adhuc  editam  asserimiui*  Ejus  itaque  et 
argumentum,  et  confioiendi  modum,  et  usum  proponemus. 

Arffumentum  non  aiiud  est^  qnani  at  ex  omni  memoria  re* 
petatur,  qum  doctriiue  et  artee  quibus  mondi  aetatibus  et 
regionibus  flomeiint.  Earum  antiquitates,  progressus,  etiam 
peragrationes  per  diyersas  orbis  partes  (migrant  enim  scientiss, 
non  secos  ao  popoli),  mrsns  declinationesj  obliviones^  instaura* 
iaones  oommemorentor.  Observetur  simul  per  singulas  artes 
inyentionis  occasio  et  origo ;  tradendi  mos  et  disciplina ;  colendi 
et  exercendi  ratio  et  instituta.  Adjioiantiir  etiam  sectse^  et  con* 
troyersisB  masdme  celebres  qnm  homines  doctos  tenuerunt;  oa- 
lumnifB  quibus  patuerunt;  laudes  et  honores  quibus  deooratae 
sunt.  Notentur  authores  prsBcipui,  libri  prsestantiores,  schol»i 
successiones,  academise,  societatesj  collegia,  ordinesj  denique 
omnia  qu»  ad  statiun  literarum  spectant.  Ante  omnia  etiam  id 
agi  yolumus  (quod  Ciyilis  HistorisB  decus  est,  et  quasi  anima), 
ut  Cum  eyentis  causie  copulentur ;  yidelicet  ut  memorentur  na- 
turae regionum  ac  populorum ;  indolesque  apta  et  habilis,  aut 
inepta  et  inhabilis  ad  disciplinas  diyersas ;  accidentia  temporuin, 
quae  scientiis  adyersa  fderint  aut  propitia;  zeli  et  mixturas  re- 
ligionum ;  malitias  et  fayores  legum;  yirtutes  denique  insignes, 
et  efficacia  quorundam-yirorum  erga  literas  promoyendas,  et 
similia.  At  haec  omnia  ita  tractari  prascipimus,  ut  non  criti* 
corum  more  in  laude  et  censura  tempus  teratur;  sed  plane 
historioe  res  ipsao  narrentur,  judicium  parcius  interponatur. 

De  modo  autem  hujusmodi  historias  conficiendad,  illud  in* 
primis  monemus;  ut  materia  et  copia  ejus  non  tantum  ab 
histoiiis  et  criticis  petatur,  yerum  etiam  ut  per  singulas  anno- 
'rum  centurias,  aut  eti{un  minora  interyalla,  seriatim  (ab  ultima 
antiquitate  facto  principio)  libri  praeoipui  qui  per  ea  temporis 

>  AMeUnrUnu  in  the  origiiial;  ind  freqaently  where  the  word  ooenn  aftetwirdt.  But 
I  have  adhered  to  the  form  uaed  in  the  Novum  Organum,^^^  S, 

KK  4 
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spatia  conscripti  sunt  in  consilium  adhibeantur;*  nt  ex  eorum 
non  perlectione  (id  enim  infinitum  quiddam  eeset)  sed  degusta- 
tione^  et  observatione  argument!,  Btili,  methodi,  Geniys  illiua 
temporis  Literarius  yeluti  incantatione  quadam  a  mortuis  evo- 
cetur. 

Quod  ad  usum  attinet,  hsec  eo  epectant;  non  ut  honor  lite- 
rarum  et  pompaper  tot  circumfusas  imagines  celebretur;  nee 
quia,  pro  flagrantissimo  quo  literas  prosequimur  amore,  omnia 
qu80  ad  earum  statum  quoquo  mode  pertinent  usque  ad  curio« 
sitatem  inquirere  et  scire  et  conservare  avemus ;  sed  prscipue 
ob  causam  magis  seriam  et  gravem.  Ea  est  (ut  yerbo  dicamus) 
quomam  per  talem  quailem  descripsimus  narrationem,  ad  viro- 
rum  doctorum  in  doctrins  usu  et  administratione  prudentiam 
et  solertiam  maximam  accesisionem  fieri  posse  existimamus ;  et 
rerum  intellectualium  non  minus  quam  ciyilium  motus  et  per- 
turbationes,  yitiaque  et  yirtutes,  notari  posse ;  et  regimen  inde 
optimum  educi  et  instituL  Neque  enim  B«  Augustini,  aut  B. 
Ambrosii  opera  ad  prudentiam  episcopi  ant  iheologi  tantum 
facere  posse  putamus,  quantum  si  Ecclesiastica  Historia  dili* 
genter  inspiciatur  et  reyolyatur.  Quod  et  yiris  dootis  ex 
Historia  Literarum  obyenturum  non  dubitamus.  Casum  enim 
omnino  recipit,  et  temeritati  exponitur,  quod  exemplis  et  me- 
moria  rerum  non  fulcitur.  Atque  de  HUtaria  LUeraria  Iubc 
dicta  sint. 


CAPUT  V. 

De  Dignitate  et  Difficultate  Historic  Ciyilis.  ^ 

Sequitub  Historia  CivilU  specialis,  cujus  dignitas  atque  au- 
thoritas  inter  scripta  humana  eminet.  Hujus  enim  fidei,  exempla 
majorum,  yicissitudines  rerum,  fundamenta  prudentiao  ciyilis^ 
hominum  denique  nomen  et  fama  commissa  sunt.  Ad  digni* 
tatem  rei  accedit  difficultas  non  mingr.  Etenim  ^nimmn  in 
scribendo  ad  prsterita  retrahere  et  yeluti  antiquum  facere, 
temporum  motus,  personarum  characteres,  consiliorum  trepi- 
dationes,  actionum  (tanquam  aquarum)  ductus,  prsetextuum 
interiora,  imperii  arcana,  cum  diligentia  scrutari,  cum  fide  et 

1  There  b  nothing  corresponding  to  this  chapter  in  the  AdoanumaU  of  Uaming, 
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libertate  referre,  denique  verboram  lumine  sub  ociiloB  ponere, 
magni  ntique  laboris  est  et  judicii;  prsesertim  com  antiqui- 
era  qusBque  incerta^  recentiora  periculo  obnoxia  reperiantur. 
Quamobrem  et  plurima  Historiam  ietam  Civilem  circumstant 
vitia ;  dum  plerique  narrationes  qoasdam  inopes  et  plebeias,  et 
plane  dedecora  historiarum,  conscribant;  alii  particulares  rela* 
tiones  et  commentariolos  opera  feetinata  et  teztu  insqiiali  con* 
sarciant;  alii  capita  tantum  renim  geBtamm  percurrant;  alii 
contra,  minima  qusBque  et  ad  Bommas  actionum  nihil  facientia 
perseqnantur ;  nonnulli,  nimia  erga  ingenia  propria  indulgen- 
tia,  plurimtk  audaoter  confingant;  ast  alii  non  tarn  ingenionim 
toorom  quam  affectuum  imaginem  rebus  imprimant  et  addant> 
partium  suarum  memores,  rerom  parum  fideles  testes ;  quidam 
politica,  in  quibus  sibi  complacent,  ubique  inculcent,  et  diver- 
ticula ad  ostentationem  quasrendo  narrationem  rermn  nimis 
leyiter  interrmnpant ;  alii  in  orationum  et  concionum,  aut  etiam 
actorum  ipsorum,  prolixitate  parmn  cum  judicio  nimii  sint ; 
adeo  ut  satis  constet,  non  inveniri  inter  scripta  hominiun  rarius 
quicquam,  quam  historiam  legitimam  et  omnibus  numeris  suis 
absolutanu  Yerum  nos  in  prsssenti  partitionem  doctrinarum 
instituimus,  ut  omissa;  non  censuram,  ut  vitiosa,  notentur. 
Nunc  partitiones  Historian  Civilis  persequemur,  casque  diver- 
sorum  generum*  lidlnus  enim  implicabuntur  species  si  par- 
titiones diverssB  proponaatur,  quam  si  una  partitio  curiose  per 
membra  deducatur. 


CAPUT  VL 


Partitio  prima  HistoritB  Civilia  in  Memorias,  Antiquitates,  et 
Historiam  Justam* 

HiSTOBiA  Civilis  tripartita  est,  tribus  picturarum  aut  ima- 
ginum  generibus  non  absimilis.  Yidemus  enim  ex  picturis 
et  imaginibus  alias  imperfectas,  ut  quibus  ultima  manus  non 
accesserit;  alias  perfectas;  alias  vero  vetustate  mutilatas  et 
deformatas.  Historiam  similiter  Civilem  (qusB  imago  rerum  et 
temporum  qussdam  est)  in  tres  species,  illis  picturarum  con- 
gruas,  partiemur;  Memarias  scilicet;  Historiam  Justam;  et 
Antiquitates*  Memorise  sunt  Historia  inchoata,  aut  prima  et 
rudia  kistorias  lineamenta;  Andquitates  yeto  Historia  deformata 
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eiznt,  siye  reliqiiis  liistorias,  quae  casu  e  nau&agio  tempomm 
ereptas  eimt 

MemoruBj  siye  pneparationes  ad  hiBtoriam,  duplicis  generis 
fiunt ;  qaonim  alterum  Commentarios,  alterum  RegUtra  yocare 
placet  Commentarii  nudam  actionum  et  eventuum  eeriem  ao 
connexionem  proponuntj  prjetermiseia  causis  rerum  et  pr»tex- 
tibusj  initiis  quoque  earondem  et  occasionibuB^  conailiis  itidem 
et  orationibus,  et  reliquo  actionum  apparatu.  Talis  enim  est 
propria  Commentariorum  natura,  licet  CsBsari,  per  modestiam 
quandam  cum  magnanimitate  oonjunctam^  prgBstantisftimaB  inter 
eas  qu»  exstant  historifls  Commentariorum  nomen  indere  plan 
ouerit.  At  Begistra  duplicis  natur»  sunt  Complectuntur 
enim  aut  tittdot  rerum  etpersonarum  in  serie  temporum,  quales 
dicuntur  Fasti  et  ChronologisB ;  aut  actarvm  solennitates,  cujus 
generis  sunt  principum  edicta^  senatuum  decreta,  judiciorum 
processus,  orationes  publico  habitasj  epistol®  publico  misssB,  et 
similia,  absque  narrationis  contextu  siye  filo  continue 

AntiquitateSf  sou  historiarum  reliquisB,  sunt  (uti  jam  diximus) 
tanquam  tabulie  naufragii ;  Cum  deficiente  et  fere  submersa 
rerum  memoria,  nihilominus  homines  industrii  et  sagaces,  per- 
tinaci  quadam  et  scrupulosa  diligentia,  ex  genealogiis,  fastis, 
titulis,  monumenlis,  numismatibus,  nominibus  propriis  et  stiUs, 
ycrborum  etymologiis,  proyerbiis,  traditionibu8»  archiyis  et  in- 
strumentis  tarn  publicis  quam  priyatis,  historiarum  ftagmentis 
librorum  neutiquam  historicorum  locis  dispersis ;  ex  his  inquam 
omnibus,  yel  aliquibus,  nonnulla  a  temporis  diluyio  eripiunt  et 
conseryant.  Bes  sane  operosa,  sed  mortalibus  grata,  et  cum 
reyerentia  quadam  conjuncta ;  ac  digna  certe  quae,  deletis 
fabulosis  nationum  originibus,  in  locum  hujusmodi  commen- 
titiorum  substituatur :  sed  tamen  eo  minus  Iiabens  authoritatis, 
quia  paucorum  licentiae  subjicitur  quod  paucis  cursB  est. 

In  his  Imperfectas  Historian  generibus  defectum  aliquem  non 
puto  designandum,  cum  sint  tanquam  imperfecte  mista ;  ut  de« 
fectus  hujusmodi  sit  ex  ipsa  earum  natura.  Ad  Epitomas  quod 
attinet  (historiarum  certe  teredines  et  tineas),  eas  exulare  yo- 
lumus;  quod  etiam  cum  plurimis  qui  maxime  sani  fuerunt 
judicii  &cimus;  utpote  quae  complura  nobilissimarum  histo^ 
riarum  corpora  exederint  et  corroderint,  atque  in  fieces  inutiles 
demum  redegerint.^ 

■  Bacon  often  condemns,  and  not  altogether  uixjustly,  the  use  of  epitomei»  The 
ilcvelopment  of  a  liking  for  abridgmenti  is  certainly  a  remaricabte  iieature  in  the  dc« 
•iiiic  uf  Roman  Utcraturr. 
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CAPUT  VIL 

PartUio  HUtaritB  Juatm  in   Chronica^  Yitafl,  et  Belationes; 
earumqiie  partium  explieatio. 

At  Hiitaria  Justa  trimn  est  genenim^  pro  ratione  object!  quod 
sibi  proponit  reprassentandum.  Aut  enim  partianem  aliquam 
temparU  reprseaentat ;  aut  personam  singularem  memoria  di- 
gnam ;  aut  actionem  aliquam  sire  rem  gestam  ex  illostriorlbus. 
Primum  Chronica^  sive  Annales,  appellamus;  secundum  Vitas; 
tertitun  Belationes.  Inter  qu»>  Chronica  celebritate  et  nomine 
excellere  videntur ;  Vitie  autem  fructu  et  exemplis ;  Relationes 
mrsus  Binceritate  et  yeritate.  Chronica  namque  amplitudinem 
actionum  publicarum,  et  personarum  facies  extemas  et  in  publi- 
cum yersas^  proponunt;  minora  autem  qu»  tom  ad  res  turn  ad 
personas  pertinent,  omittunt  et  silentio  inyolvunt.  Cum  yero 
id  artificii  diyini  sit  proprium  ut  maxima  e  minimis  suspendat, 
fit  saepenumero  ut  hujusmodi  historia,  m^ora  tantum  persecuta, 
negotiorum  pompam  podus  et  solennia  quam  eorum  yeros 
fomites  et  texturas  subtiliores  ostendat ;  quinetiam,  etsi  consilia 
ipsa  addat  atque  immisceat>  tamen  granditate  gaudens,  plus 
grayitatis  atque  prudentud  quam  reyera  habent  humanis  actio- 
nibus  aspergat;  ut  satira  aliqua  poseit  esse  yerior  human» 
yit»  tabula,  quam  nonnuUa  ex  ejusmodi  historiis.  Contra 
Vit»,  si  diligenter  et  cum  judicio  perscribantur  (neque  enim 
de  elogiis  et  hujusmodi  commemorationibus  jejunis  loquimur), 
quandoquidem  personam  singularem  pro  subjecto  sibi  propo- 
nant,  in  qua  necesse  est  actiones  non  minus  leyes  quam  grayes, 
paryas  quam  grandes,  priyatas  quam  publicas,  componi  et  com- 
misceri,  sane  magis  yiyas  et  fidas  rerum  narrationes,  et  quas  ad 
exemplum  tutius  et  felicius  transferre  possis,  exhibent  At 
Relationes  actionum  speciales  (qualia  sunt  Bellum  Peloponnesi, 
Expeditio  Cyri,  Conjuratio  Catilinte,  et  similia)  omnino  puriore 
et  magis  sincere  yeritatb  candore  yestiri  par  est,  quam  Histo- 
rias  Justas  temporum ;  quia  argumentum  in  iis  deligi  et  sumi 
pote^  habile  et  definitum,  atque  ejusmodi  ut  de  eo  notitia  et 
certitude  .bona  et  plena  informatio  haberi  possit :  cum  contra 
Historia  Temporis  (praesertim  quae  aetate  ecriptoris  multo  anti- 
quior  sit)  necessario  in  memoria  rerum  saBpius  fatiscat,  et  yeluti 
spatia  yacua  contineat,  quas  ingenio  et  conjectura  occupari  et 
suppleri  satis  licenter  consueverunt.     Hoc  tamen  ipsum,  quod 
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de  Relationum  smceritate  dicimus,  cum  exceptione  intelli* 
gendum  est;  nam  fateadum  certe  est  (cum  hwnana  omnia  ex 
parte  laborent,  et  oommoda  cum  incommodis  fere  perpetuo  con- 
juncta  slnt)  hujusmodi  Kelationes,  prsesertim  si  sub  ipsa  rerum 
gestarum  tempora  edantur,  (cum  sspius  vel  ad  gratiam  vel  ad 
invidiam  scribantur,)  omnium  narrationum  merito  maxime  su- 
spectas  esse.  Sed  rursus  huic  incommodo  etiam  illud  con- 
nascitur  remedium ;  quod  ill»  ipsae  Bdationes,  cum  non  ex 
una  parte  solummodo^  sed  pro  factionibus  et  partium  studiis  ex 
utraque  parte^  semper  fere  edantnr,  yiam  hoc  pacto  quandam 
yeritati,  tanquam  inter  extrema,  aperiunt  et  muniunt ;  atque, 
postquam  contentiones  animorum  deferbuerint^  historico  bono 
et  prudenti  non  pessima  historisD  perfections  materia  et  se- 
mentis  stmt. 

Quod  vero  ad  ea,  qu»  in  his  tribus  Histori»  generibus  de-» 
siderari  yideantur ;  dubium  certe  non  est,  quin  plurim»  histo- 
ries particulares  (de  talibus  loquimur  que  esse  possint^  alicujus 
dignitatis,  aut  etiam  mediocritatis),  cum  maximo  regnorum  et 
rerumpublicarum  quibus  debentur  honoris  et  nominis  detri* 
mento,  hucusque  pr»termis6»  sint;  quas  notare  perlongum 
esset.  Cseterum  exterarum  nationum  historias  exterorum 
curse  relinquens  {ne  forte  sim  in  aliena  repvbliea  euriosuM) 
non  possum  non  apud  Majestatem  tuam  conqueri  de  Historiie 
Anglias,  qu»  nunc  habetur,  vilitate  et  iDdignitate,  quatenus 
ad  corpus  ejus  integrum  ;  necnon  Historise  Scoti»  iniquitate 
et  obliquitate,  quatenus  ad  authorem  ejus  recentissimum  et 
uberrimum  ^ ;  reputans  mecum  honorificum  admodum  Majestat! 
tu89  futurum,  atque  opus  posteritati  gratissimum,  si  quemad- 
modum  insula  hec  Magn®  Britanniao  se  nunc  in  linam  mo- 
narchiam  coalitam  ad  sequentes  estates  transmittitj  ita  in  una 
historia  descripta  a  pr»teritis  sseculis  repeteretur ;  eodem  modo 
quo  historiam  decem  tribuum  regni  Israelis  et  duarum  tribuum 
regni  Judse,  tanquam  gemellam.  Sacra  Pagina  deducit  Quod 
si  moles  hujusmodi  historise  (magna  certe  et  ardua)  quominus 
exacte  et  pro  dignitate  perscribatur,  videatur  obfutura»ecce  tibi 


>  In  tbe  original,  and  also  in  the  work  as  reprinted  by  Bawley  Jn  1638,  the  parcn- 
thesis  ends  at  pownt.  But  the  construction  seems  to  require  that  it  be  extended  to 
mediocritatU.^-J,  S» 

'  Bacon  alludes  to  Buchanan,  of  whom  James  speaks  with  much  bitterness  In  the 
BaiiUeon  Doron,  It  has  been  said  that  Buchanan's  mind  was  falling  when  he  wrote 
the  concluding  books  of  his  history,  in  which  Maiy  Queen  of  Scots  is  so  much 
vilified. 
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tnemorabilem  multo  angustioris  temporis  periodiim^  quatenus  ad 
Historiam  Angliae ;  xumirum  ab  Unione  Rosanim  ad  Unionem 
Begnorum ;  spatinin  temporis  quod  meo  quidem  judicio  ina- 
jorem  recipit  eventuum  (quae  ^  raro  se  oetendunt)  varietatem^ 
quam  in  pari  succesisionum  numero  UBpiam  in  regno  hsereditario 
deprehendere  licet  Incipit  enim  ab  adeptione  coronas  mixta, 
partim  armis,  partim  jure ;  ingressum  siquidem  ferrum  aperuitj 
fitabilimentum  attulerant  nuptias ;  secuta  igitur  sunt  tempora 
illis  initiis  consentanea ;  simillima  fluctibus  post  magnam  tem^ 
pestatem  tumores  et  agitationea  suas  eed  absque  aliqua  immani 
procella,  retinentibus ;  atque  gubematoris  prudentia,  qui  unu9 
inter  antecessores  reges  consilio  enituit,  superatis.  Qrdine 
proximus  succedit  rex,  cujus  actiones,  licet  magis  impetu 
quam  consilio  administratas,  non  leve  tamen  in  rebus  Europas 
momentum  attulerant,  eas  subinde  librando  et  indinando 
prout  ipsas  propendebant. '  Quo  etiam  regnante,  CGepit  fieri 
ingens  ilia  status  ecclesiastici  mutatio,  qualis  raro  admodum 
prodit  in  theatrum.  Secutus  est  rex  minor.  Dein  tenta* 
mentmn  tyrannidis,  licet-  illud  brevissimum  fuerit,  instar  fe« 
bris  ephemeras.  Dein  regnum  feminas,  extero  regi  nuptae* 
Bursus  -regniun  feminas  solitarias  et  codibis.  Haec  omnia  de* 
mum  excepit  eventus  iste  faustus  et  gloriosus;  nimirum 
hujusce  insulae  Britannia^,  a  toto  orbe  divisae,  in  se  unio ;  per 
quam  vetus  illud  oraculum  Mneed  redditum,  quod  requiem  ei 
pnemonstrabat, 

(Antiqnam  ezquirite  matrem) ' 

supra  nobilissimas  gentes  Anglias  et  Scotiasi  in  nomine  illo 
BritannicB,  antiqua  sua  matrts,  jam  convenientes,  adimpletum 
sit;  in  pignus  et  tesseram  metas  et  exitus  errorum  et  pere- 
grinationis  jam  reperti.  Ita  ut  quemadmodnm  corpora  pon- 
derosa  jactata,  antequam  ponant  et  consistant,  trepidationes 
quasdam  experiantur;  eodem  modo  probabile  yidetur  Divina 
Proyidentia  fietctum  esse,  ut  monarchia  ista,  priusquam  in  tua 
Majestate  regiaque  tua  sobole  (in  qua  spero  earn  in  perpetuum 
fore  stabilitam)  consisteret  et  confirmata  esset,  has  tam  yarias 
mutationes  et  yicissitudines,  tanquam  praeludia  stabilitatis  suae, 
subiret 

'  So  in  the  originaL    We  ought  prohably  to  read  evetUorum, -^  J,  S, 

*  **In  veto  che  11  serenissimo  d'AngUaha  mostratograiidiflshDO  animo  e  ardire  in  far 

la  gueira,  e  molta  pradensa  e  magnanimity  in  trattar  la  pace."-—  Rdazum»  di  Marino 

Cavam  (1646),  in  Alberi*s  collection  [ser.  1.  toL  I  p.  284.]. 
>  Yirg.  iBn.  ill.  9«. 
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De  Vitis  cogitantem,  subit  qasBckim  admir&tio^  tempora  ista 
nostra  haud  nosse  bona  sua ;  cum  tarn  rara  sit  commemoratio  et 
eonscriptio  yitarum^  eorum  qui  nostro  8»culo  claruerunt.  Etsi 
enim  reges,  et  qui  absolutum  principatum  obtineant,  pauci  ease 
possint;  principes  etiam  in  repubUca  libera  (tot  rebuspublicis 
in  monarchiam  conyersb)  haud  multi;  utcunque  tamen  non  de- 
fiienmt  yiri  egregii  (licet  sub  r^bus)  qui  meliora  merentur 
quam  inoertam  et  vagam  memorise  susb  famam^  aut  elogia  arida 
et  jejuna.  Etenim  hac  ex  parte  inyentum  cujusdam  ex  poetis 
recentioribus,  quo  antiquam  fabulam  locupletavit,  non  inel^ans 
est  Fingit  ille  in  extremitate  fili  Parcarum  numisma  quod- 
dam  seu  monile  pendere,  in  quo  defuncti  nomen  impressum  sit ; 
Tempus  autem  oultrum  Atropi  prasstolari,  et  statim  absoisso  file 
numismata  eripere,  eaque  asportata  paulo  post  in  fluvium  Le* 
thes  ex  gremio  suo  projicere;  circa  fluvium  autem  magnam 
ayium  vim  volitarcj  qu»  numismata  arripiunt,  ac  postquam  in 
rostris  ipsarum  paulisper  eadem  circumtulerint,  paulo  post  per 
incuriam  in  fluvium  decidere  permittunt ;  inter  eas  vero  oygnoB 
reperiri  nonnuUoSj  qui  si  numisma  aliquod  cum  nomine  prehen- 
derinty  illico  ad  templum  quoddam  illud  deferre  solebant^  Im- 
mortalitati  consecratum.^  Hujusmodi  itaque  cygni  nostris 
temporibus  fere  defecerunt.  Quamvis  autem  plurimi  kominum^ 
curis  et  studiis  suis  nimio  plus  quam  corporibus  mortales, 
nominis  sui  memoriam  veluti  f umum  aut  auram  despicianty 
Animi  nil  nuignsB  laudis  egentes ;' 

quorum  scilicet  philosophia  et  severitas  ab  ea  radice  pullulat, 
Nonprius  laudes  eontempsimtu,  quam  laudandafacere  deshimus  '; 
id  tamen  apud  nos  Salomonis  judicio  non  prsBJudicabit ;  Me- 
moriajusH  cum  laudtbus,  at  impiarum  nomen  putrescet  * :  Altera 
perpetuo  floret,  alterum  aut  in  oblivionem  protinus  abit»  aut  in 
odorem  tetrum  computrescit  Ac  propterea  in  eo  ipso  stilo  vel 
loquendi  formula,  qusB  recte  admodum  recepta  est  ut  defonelas 
tribuatur  {fodicis  memaria,  puB  memaruB,  honm  memariai)  agno- 

>  Tbe  poet  referred  to  Is  Ariosto ;  Orlando  Furiom  [at  the  cloie  of  the  d4th  and 
beginning  of  the  d6th  books].  For  this  reference  I  am  indebted  to  ICr.  Singer,  Note* 
and  QuerieB,  y<A,  y,  p.  282.  He  remarks  that  the  Orkatdo  Fnricto  was  then  popular 
in  the  recent  tnmshKtion  of  Sir  John  Harrington.  It  would  seem  as  if  Bacon  refers 
to  the  transktion,  which  ascribes  the  power  of  giving  immortality  to  '<  Shioriaia 
learned  and  Poets  rare^"  whersas  tha  original  speaks  only  of  poets. 

•  Virg.  Mn,  T.  751. 

*  "  Nam  pfistquam  desUmns  feoere  Imdanda,  laudari  quoqne  ineptom  pntuniu.* 
—  Plin.  Ep.  UL  91. 

«  Piov.  X.  7. 
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floere  Tidemnr  Illud  quod  Cicero  (mntaatas  id  ipeam  a  Be- 
moethene)  protiilit^  Bonam  famam  propriam  eise  possessionem 
defunctarunu  ^  Quam  quidem  possessionem  non  possum  non 
notare  uostro  sbyo  incultam  ut  pluximum  et  ueglectam  jacere. 

Quantum  ad  Mebxtiones,  optandum  esset  prorsus  ut  multo 
major  circa  eas  adhiberetur  diligentia.  Quippe  ^z  incidit 
aliqua  actio  paulo  iUustrior,  cui  non  intersit  calamus  aliquis 
ex  melioribusy  qui  eam  ezcipere  et  describere  possit  Quoniam 
autem  is  perpaucorum  kominum  esse  debet^  qai  historiam 
justam  pro  dignitate  conscribat  (ut  ex  pancitate  historicorum 
vel  mediocrium  satis  liquet),  iddrco  si  actiones  particulares  sub 
tempuB  ipsum  quo  geruntur  tolerabili  aliquo  scripto  memo* 
riad  mandarentur,  sperandum  esset  exorituros  quandoque,  qui 
historiam  justam  ope  et  auxilio  illarum  Belatianum  conscri** 
bere  posset.  UlaB  enim  instar  seminarii  esse  possint,  unde^  cum 
usus  foret^  hortus  amplus  et  magnificus  consereretur. 


CAPUT  VIIL* 


Partitio  HistoruB  Temporum  in  Historiam  Universalem^  et  Par* 
ticularem ;  et  utriusqne  eommada,  et  incommoda. 

HiSTOBiA  Temporum  aut  Universalis  est,  aut  Farticularis, 
Haec  aKcujuB  Regni,  vel  Reipvblica,  vel  Natianis  res  geatas 
complectitur ;  ilia  Untoersi  Orbis.  Neque  enim  defuerunt,  qui 
Historiam  Mundi  etiam  ab  origine  soripsisse  videri  yolunt; 
farraginem  rerum  et  compendia  narrationum  pro  historia  exhi- 
bentes;  alii  sui  temporis  res  per  orbem  terramm  memorabiles 

'  Tbe  paange  of  Cicero  to  wbidi  Baoen  aUndcs  Is,  I  apprehend,  to  be  found  in  the 
ninth  Philippic:  **  Yita  enim  mortnonim  in  memorii  vivorum  est  podta.**  I  haTe 
not  met  with  the  corresponding  passage,  if  there  Is  one,  in  Demosthenes,  and  am 
inclined  to  beHeve  that  Bacon  was  thinking  of  the  ibUowii^  sentence  in  Wolfk  tians- 
lation  of  the  Ad  Denumieum  of  Isocrates  t  **  Mortem  ....  honeste  oppetitam  natura 
pecuUare  prsBstantium  Thmtim  munus  esse  volnit"  [I  should  rather  suppose  that  he 
alluded  to  the  opening  of  the  A^os  'Eirirti^ioY  (1889.  10)  :  tiSvia  yiip  [i  irShAs]  'n(A 
ro«f  xp'V^^iS  Mpdfft  rhs  fUw  rup  -xymkiemv  itHians  nai  rwf  Ktrrit  rW  /8(ar  ffayflr 
AroXaJo-fif  ^tptufrnfUtms,  rris  8*  iprnis  icol  rw  hrtdimif  woocof  t^v  htiBvijimf  abaw,  ^ 
Snf  ravi^hf  airroTs  fiutKurra  yivono  XAywif,  roCrou  tf^Oriffay  My  airrobs  rifuar,  2r*  ^y 
f&vrts  iHT^eapTO  ti^o^iap  afirii  Ka\  r9Tt\*uriiu6fftv  ad*ro7s  &ve8o- 
Btiri.  There  are  other  points  of  resemblance  between  tbe  ninth  Philippic  and  the 
A6yos  'Eviri^iof  which  make  it  probable  that  Cicero  had  it  in  hlB  eye,  and  the  thhnd 
form  which  these  two  corresponding  passages  assume  hi  Bacon  seems  to  be  the  result 
of  an  imperfect  recollection  of  both.  It  represents  the  exact  sentiment  of  the  Greek 
orator  In  the  shape  adopted  by  the  Boman. — J,  S.] 

*  There  is  nothing  oonespo&ding  to  this  chapter  In  the  Advaneemtni  of  Learning,'--* 
J.S, 
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tanquam  jiista  hiBtoria  complecti  posse  confin  sunt;  cooatit 
profecto  magnanimo,  atque  fructu  baud  exigao.  Neqae  enim 
res  human®  ita  imperiis  aat  regionibus  diyisse  sunt,  ut  non 
habeant  multa  conneza ;  quare  juvat  certe  fata,  alicui  sttculo 
aat  0Btati  destinata,  yeluti  una  tabula  contenta  et  descripta 
intuerL  Fit  etiam,  ut  plurima  scripta  non  contemnenda 
(qualia  sunt  eie  de  quibus  antea  locuti  sumus  Belationes),  alias 
forte  peritura  neque  prelum  ssapius  passura,  aut  saltem  capita 
ipsorum,  in  hiqusmodi  Historiam  Generalem  redpiantur,  atque 
hoc  pacto  figantur  et  conserventur.  Veruntamen,  si  quis  rem 
rectius  perpendat^  animadvertet  tarn  severas  esse  Historise  Just» 
iegeSf  ut  eas  in  tanta  argumenti  Tastitate  exercere  vix  liceat; 
adeo  ut  minuatur  potius  historic  majestas  molis  granditate^ 
quam  amplificetur.  Fiet  enim,  ut  qui  tarn  yaria  undequaque 
persequitur,  is  informationis  religione  paulatun  remissa,  et  dili« 
gentia  sua,  quas  ad  tot  res  extenditur,  in  singulis  elanguescente, 
auras  populares  et  rumores  captet ;  et  ex  relationibus  non  ad- 
modum  authenticis,  aut  hujusmodi  aliqua  levidensi  materia, 
historiam  conficiet  Quinetiam  necesse  ei  erit  (ne  opus  in  im- 
mensum  excrescat)  plurima  relatu  digna  oonsulto  prastermittere, 
atque  ad  epitomarum  rationes  s»pius  delabL  Incimibit  etiam 
aliud  periculum  non  parvimi,  atque  utilitati  illi  Historian  Uni- 
versalis  ex  diametro  oppositum;  quemadmodum  enim  Uni- 
versalis Historia  narrationes  aliquas,  quae  alias  forte  fuissent 
periturae,  conservat;  ita  contra  saepenumero  narrationes  alias 
satis  fructuosas,  quae  aliter  yictune  fuissent,  propter  grata  mor- 
talibus  rerum  compendia  perimit 


CAPUT  IX. 

PartUio  alia  HistoruB  Temporum,  in  Annales  et  Acta  Diuma, 

Etiam  Historia  Temporum  recte  dividitur  in  Annaks,  et 
Diaria  ;  quad  divisio,  licet  ex  periodis  temporum  nomina  sumat, 
tamen  ad  delectum  rerum  etiam  pertinet.  Becte  enim  Corne- 
lius Tacitus,  cum  in  mentionem  magnificentiaB  quarundam 
structurarum  incidit,  statim  subdit,  ex  dignitate  papuU  Bomani 
repertum  esse  res  iUustres  AtmaHbuSy  talia  Diumis  urbis  Aetis 
mandare  ^ ;  applicando  Annalibus  res  quae  ad  statum  reipublica^ 

>  Tm.  Ann.  zllL  81. 
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pertinent,  acta  yero  et  accidentia  leviora  Dlitriis.  MeO  utique 
judicio,  valere  conveniret  disciplinam  qoandam  Haraldicam  in 
dtsponendis  non  minus  librorum  quam  personarum  dignitati- 
bns.  Sicut  enim  nihil  rebus  ciyilibus  magis  detrahit,  quam 
ordinum  et  graduum  confusio;  ita  etiam  authoritati  historisB 
grayis  baud  parum  derogate  si  admisceantur  politicis  res  levioris 
momenti ;  quales  sunt  pomp»  et  solennitates  et  spectacula,  et 
kujusmodL  Atque  sane  optandum  esset  ut  ilia  ipsa  distinctio 
in  consuetudinem  veniret*  Nostris  vero  temporibus,  Diaria  in 
navigationibus  tantum  et  expeditionibus  bellicis  in  usu  sunt. 
Apud  antiques  certe  regum  honori  dabatur,  ut  acta  palatii  sui 
in  Diaria  referrentur ;  quod  videmus  factum  fuisse  sub  Aha- 
suero  Persarum  rege ;  qui  cum  noctem  ageret  insonmem  Diaria 
poposcity  ubi  conjurationem  Eunucborum  recognovit.^  At  in 
Alexandri  Magni  Diariis  tarn  pusilla  continebantur,  ut  etiam  si 
forte  ad  mensam  dormiret  in  acta  reponeretur.*  Neque  enim 
sicut  Annates  tantum  gravia,  ita  Diaria  tantum  levia  complexa 
sunt ;  sed  omnia  promiscue  et  cursim  Diariis  excipiebantur,  sen 
majoris  seu  minoris  momenti 


CAPUT  X. 
Partitio.secunda  HistoricB  Civilis,  in  Meram  ei  Mixtam. 

PosTBEHA  yero  partitio  Historise  Ciyilis  ea  sit ;  ut  diyidatur 
in  Meram,  et  Mixtam.  Mixture  celebres  due ;  altera  ex  Sci- 
entia  Ciyili,  altera  prscipue  ex  NaturalL  Introductum  est 
enim  ab  aliquibus  genus  scribendi,  ut  quis  narrationes  aliquas, 
non  in  serie  historisB  continuatas,  sed  ex  delectu  authoris  ex« 
cerptas  conscribat;  deinde  easdem  recolat  et  tanquam  rumi- 
net ;  et  sumpta  ab  ipsis  occasione,  de  rebus  politicis  disserat^ 
Quod  genus  HistaruB  Bumimzia  nos  sane  magnopere  probamus, 
modo  kigusmodi  scriptor  hoc  agat,  et  hoc  se  agere  confiteatur. 
Historiam  autem  Justam  ex  professo  scribenti  xpolitica  ubique 
ingerere,  atque  per  ilia  filum  historic  interrumpere,  intempesti- 
yum  quiddaia  et  molestum  est.     Licet  enim  Historia  queque 

*  Esther,  vl  1.  •  Hut.  Symp.  i.  6. 

*  The  most  celebrated  work  of  this  kind  is  one  with  which  Bacon  was  familiar,— 
tlie  Diaconi  ot  Macchiavelli,  of  which  the  Danrative  part  is  derived  fh>m  Liry.  Am. 
mirati,  who  died  in  1600,  took  Tacitus  as  his  author.  His  Diteoni  nerer  attained  the 
celebrity  of  those  of  MacchlavelU.  • 

VOL.  I,  L  L 
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pmdentior  politicis  prseceptis  et  monitiB  velutl  impregnata 
sit,  tamen  scriptor  ipse  sibi  obetetricari  non  debet. 

Mixta  etiam  est  Historia  Cosmographica^  idqae  multipliciter. 
Habet  enim  ex  Historia  Naturali^  regiones  ipsas,  atque  earam 
situs  et  frnctiis ;  ex  Historia  Civili,  urbes^  imperia,  mores  \  ex 
Mathematicis,  climata  et  oonfigurationes  co&li,  quibus  tractos 
mundi  subjacent  In  quo  genere  Historic  sive  8cienti»j  est 
quod  ssDCulo  nostro  gratulemur.  Orbis  enim  terrarum  factus 
e^t  hac  nostra  »tate  mirum  in  modimi  fenestratus  atque  patens. 
Antiqui  certe  Zonas  et  Antapodas  noverant, 

(Nosque  ubi  primus  equis  OrieoB  afflavit  anhelis, 
Blic  sera  rubens  accendit  lumina  Vesper),  * 

idque  ipsum  ma^  per  demonstrationes  quam  per  peregrina- 
tiones.  Yerum  ut  carina  aliqua  parva  ooelum  ipsum  semulare- 
tur ;  atque  universum  globum  terrestrem^  magis  etiam  obliquo 
et  flexuoso  quam  coelestia  solent  itinere^  circumiverit;  ea  est 
nostri  saeculi  prserogativa ;  ita  ut  prsesens  stas  jure  in  symbolo 
suo  usurpare  possit  non  tantum  illud  Phis  ultra  ^^  ubi  antiqui 
usurpabant  Non  ultra  ;  atque  insuper  illud  Imitahile  fulmen  ubi 
antiqui  Non  imitabtk  fulmen^ 

Demens  qui  nimbos  et  non  imitabile  fulmen ; ' 
verum  et  illud^  quod  omnem  admirationem  superat,  Imitabile 
ccelum;  propter  navigationes  nostras,  quibus  circa  uniyersum 
terras  ambitum,  ccelestium  corporum  more,  volvi  et  circumagi 
saepius  concessum  fuit 

Atque  base  pradclara  in  re  nautica  atque  orbe  perlustrando 
foelicitas,  de  ulterioribus  etiam  progressibus  et  augmentis  sci- 
entiarum  spem  magnam  facere  possit;  praesertim  cum  divino 
videatur  consilio  esse  decretum,  ut  heBC  duo  coaBva  rint.  Sic 
enim  Daniel  Propheta,  de  novissimis  temporibus  verba  faciens, 
pnedicit,  .iVurtmt  pertransif>unt  et  augehitur  sciential;  quasi 
pcrtransitus  sive  perlustratio  mundi,  atque  multiplex  augmen- 
tum  scientiarum,  eidem  sosculo  destinarentur ;  sicat  magna  ex 
parte  jam  completum  videmus ;  quandoquidem  tempera  nostra, 
duabus  illis  prioribus  doctrinarum  periodii  ant  revolutionibus 
(alteri  apud  Gradcos,  alteri  apud  Bomanos)  eruditione  non  mul- 
tum  cedant,  eas  vero  in  aliquibus  longe  superent. 

■  Yirg.  Georg.  i.  250. 

*  «•  Plus  ultra,**  which  Bacon  often  quotes,  wai  the  motto  adopted  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V. 
'  Yirg.  i£D.  vi.  590.  *  Daniel,  aii.  4. 
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CAPUT  XL 

Partitio  HistoruB  Ecclesiastical   in   Ecdesiasticam  specialem^ 
Historiam  ad  Prophetias,  et  Historiam  NemeBeoB. 

HiSTOBiA  Ecdesiastica  in  genere  easdem  fere  cum  Hietorla 
Civili  partitionea  subit.  Sunt  enim  Chronica  Ecclesiastica,  sunt 
Yitffi  Patnim,  sont  Relationes  de  Synodis  et  reliquis  ad  Eccle- 
siam  spectantibus.  Proprio  vero  nomine^  recte  diyiditur  in 
Historiam  EcclesicLSticam  (generis  nomine  seryato)  et  Historiam 
ad  ProphetiaSy  et  Historiam  Nemeseos  sive  Frovidentice.  Prima 
EccIesisB  Militantis  tempora  et  statum  diversmn  memorat ;  sive 
ilia  fluctueti  ut  Area  in  Diluvio ;  sive  itineretur,  ut  Area  in 
Eremo ;  sive  consistatj  ut  Area  in  Templo ;  hoc  est,  Statum 
EcclesiiB  in  Persecutione,  in  Motu,  et  in  Pace.  In  hac  parte 
defectum  aliquem  non  invenio ;  quin  supersunt  in  ilia  complura 
potius  quam  desunt.  Illud  sane  optarem,  ut  inasssB  tam  prae- 
grandi  virtus  quoque  et  sinceritas  narrationum  responderent. 

Secunda  pars,  qu0B  est  Historia  ad  ProphetiaSy  ex  duobus 
relatiyis  constat,  Prophetia  ipsa  •et  ejus  Adimpletione.  Qua- 
propter  tale  esse  debet  hujus  operis  institutum,  ut  cimi  singulis 
ex  Scripturis  prophetiis,  eventuum  Veritas  conjungatur ;  idque 
per  onmes  mundi  setates ;  turn  ad  confirmationem  fidei,  tum  ad 
instituendam  disciplinam  quandam  et  peritiam  in  interpreta- 
tione  prophetiarum  qu»  adhuc  restant  complends.  Attamen 
in  hac  re  admittenda  est  ilia  latitude,  qu»  divinis  Taticiniis 
propria  est  et  familiaris ;  ut  adimpletiones  eorum  fiant  et  con- 
tinenter  et  punctualiter.  Beferunt  enim  Authoris  sui  naturam. 
Cut  vaius  dies  tanquam  miUe  anni,  et  milk  anni  tanqtuxm  unus 
dies  ' ;  atque  licet  plenitude  et  fiistigium  complement!  eorum 
plerumque  alicui  certad  letati  vel  etiam  certo  memento  destine- 
tur,  attamen  habent  interim  gradus  nonnuUos  et  scalaa  comple- 
menti  per  diversas  mundi  letates.  Hoc  opus  desiderari  statuo ; 
verum  tale  est  ut  magna  cum  sapientia,  sobrietate,  et  reverentia 
tractandum  sit,  aut  omnino  dimittendum. 

Tertia  pars,  qu»  Historia  Nemeseos  est,  sane  in  calamos  non- 
nullorum  piorum  virorum  incidit,  sed  non  sine  partium  studio ; 
occupata  est  autem  in  observanda  divina  ilia  convenientia,  que 
nonnunquam  intercedit  inter  Dei  voluntatem  revelatam  et 
secretam.     Quamvis  enim  tam  obscura  sint  consilia  et  judicia 

•  PBalm  zc.  4.  [find  9  Pet  lii.  8.] 
L  L  2 
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Dei^  at  homtni  animaU  eint  pemtus  inscrutabilia ;  quinetiam 
BSBpius  eonim  oculis  qui  prospiciunt  e  tabemaculo  se  subdu* 
cant;  diyinao  tamen  sapientisB  viBum  aliquando  per  yiees^  ad 
8uorum  confinnationem  et  oonfusionem  eorum  qui  tanquam 
sine  Deo  sunt  in  mundo^  ea^  quasi  majoribus  characteribua 
descripta,  sic  proponere  conspidenda^  ut  (sicuti  loquitur  Pro- 
pheta)  quivU  etiam  in  cursu  ea  perlegere  possit ';  hoc  est^  ut 
homines  mere  sensuales  et  voluptarii,  qui  judicia  ilia  divina 
praeteryehi  festinant  neque  cc^itationes  suas  in  ea  unquam 
defigunt;  tamen  quamvis  propere  currant  et  aliud  agant,  ipsa 
agnoscere  cogantur.  Talia  sunt  vindictsB  sene  et  inopinse; 
salutes  subito  affiilgentes  et  insperats;  consilia  divina  per 
ambages  rerum  tortuosas  et  stupendas  spiras  tandem  se  mani- 
festo expedientia ;  et  similia ;  quas  valent  non  solum  ad  con- 
solandos  animos  fidelium^  sed  ad  percellendas  et  convincendas 
conscientias  improbormn. 


CAPUT  XIL 


De  Appendicibus  HistaruB ;  qtuB  circa  Verba  Hominum  {quern- 
admodutn  Histaria  ipsa  circa  Facta)  versantur :  Partitio 
earum  in  OrationeSj  Epistolas^  et  Apophthegmata. 

At  non  Faetorum  solummodo  human!  generis,  verum  etiam 
Dictorum,  memoria  servari  debet.  Neque  tamen  dubium  quin 
Dicta  ilia  quandoque  histories  ipsi  inserantur,  quatenus  ad  res 
gestas  perspicue  et  grayiter  narrandas  fiiciant  et  deserviant. 
Sed  Dicta  sive  Verba  Humana  proprie  custodiunt  libri  Oratio^ 
num,  Fpistolarum,  et  Apophthegmatunu  Atque  Orationes  sane 
virorum  prudentium,  de  negotiis  et  causis  gravibua  et  arduis 
habitae^  turn  ad  rerum  ipsarum  notitiam  turn  ad  eloquentiam 

*  Habbtfkuk,  1L  2.  BiooD  tenm  to  have  misimdentood  the  meaning  of  the  penege, 
the  EngUah  translation  of  which  te  quite  in  accordance  both  with  the  Yulgate  and 
with  the  Septuaglnt  version.  The  meaning  may  be  thus  paraphrased :  **  Write  so  as 
(hat  the  messege  may  be  quickly  read,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  run  at  once  and 
without  loss  of  time."  The  Idea  of  quick  reading  seems  to  have  suggested  that  of  a 
hasty  and  careless  reader. 

In  my  copy  of  Acosta's  sermons  for  Advent,  which  has  Bacon*s  autograph  on  the  fly- 
leaf, and  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  P.  La  Trobe,  the  follow- 
ing words  are  underlined :  «*  Sed  ezplanarl  In  tabulis  visio  prophetlca  Jnbetur,  ut 
poesit  celeriter  a  legente  ^erdpV'^Aeotta  Condone*  de  j4dvenht,  (CoL  Agrlp.  1609) 
p.  178.  Bacon  perhaps  connected  eeUriUr  with  UgtnU  instead  of  with  perciyi,  and 
was  thus  led  to  suppose  that  the  passage  was  to  be  understood  in  the  way  In  which 
he  has  taken  it 
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multum  Talent*  Sed  majora  adhuc  prsestantur  auxilia  ad  in« 
Btruendam  prudentiaia  ciyilem  ab  Epistolis^  qu»  a  yiris  magnis 
de  negotiifl  seiiifl  misssd  sunt  Etenim  ex  Verbis  Hoipiniim  nil 
Banius  aut  pnestantius,  quam  higuflmodi  Epistols.  Habent 
enim  plus  natiyi  sensoB  quam  orationee^  plus  etiam  maturitatis 
quam  coUoquia  subita.  Eaedem  quando  continuantur  secundum 
seriem  temporum  (ut  fit  in  illis  qusB  a  legatis,  pnefectis  proyin- 
ciamm,  et  aliis  imperii  ministris,  ad  r^es  vel  senatus  vel  alios 
superiores  suos  mittuntur^  aut  vidssim  ab  imperantibus  ad  mi* 
.nistros),  sunt  certe  ad  Historiam  pr»  omnibus  pretiosisaima 
supeUex*  Neque  Apophthegmata  ipsa  ad  delectationem  et  or* 
natum  tantum  prosunt,  sed  ad  res  gerendas  etiam  et  usua 
civiles.  Sunt  enim  (ut  aiebat  ille)  Teluti  secures  aut  muenmes 
verborum,  qui  rerum  et  negotiorum  nodoe  acumine  quodam 
secant  et  penetrant.  Occasiones  autem  redeunt  in  orbem>  et 
quod  olim  erat  commodum  rursus  adhiberi  et  prodesse  potest; 
sive  quis  ea  tanquam  sua  proferat,  siTe  tanquam  Vetera.  Neque 
certe  de  utiJitate  ejus  rei  ad  civilia  dubitari  potest,  quam  Cassar 
dictator  opera  sua  honestavit ;  cujus  liber  utinam  extaret,  cum 
ea  qu9  usquam  habentur  in  hoc  genere  nobis  parum  cum  de- 
l^ctu  congesta  videantur. 

Atque  haeo  dicta  sint  de  Historia ;  ea  scilicet  parte  doctrinas 
quad  respondet  uni  ex  Cellis  sive  Domidliis  IntellectuSj  quo 
est  Memoricu 


CAPUT  XIIL 


De  secundo  Membro  principaK  DoctrintB,  nempe  PoetC  Par^ 
tUio  Poeseos  in  Narratiyam,  Dramaticam,  et  Parabolicam. 
Exempla  ParabolictB  tria  propanuntur. 

Jam  ad  Poesim  Teniamus.  Poesis  est  genus  doctrinie,  Terbis 
plerunque  astrictum,  rebus  solutum  et  licentiosum ;  itaque,  ut 
initio  diximus,  ad  Phantasiam  refertur,  qu»  iniqua  et  iUicita 
prorsus  rerum  conjugia  et  divortia  comminisci  et  machinari 
solet.  Poesis  autem  (ut  supra  innuimus)  duplici  accipitur 
sensu,  quatenus  ad  Verba,  vel  quatenus  ad  Bes  respiciat. 
Priore  sensu,  Sermonis  quidam  Character  est :  Carmen  enim 
Btili  genus,  et  elocutionis  formula  qu»dam,  nee  ad  res  pertinet ; 
nam  et  vera  narratio  carmine,  et  ficta  oratione  soluta  conscribi 
potest     Posteriore  yero  sensu,  constituimus   earn  ab  initio 
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Doctiiiife  Membmm  Principale,  eamque  juxta  Historiam  ooUo- 
cavimus,  cum  nihil  aliud  sit  quam  HiBtoris  Imitatio  ad  Placi- 
tiun.  Nob  i^tur  in  partitionibus  nostris  veras  doctrinarum 
venas  indagantes  et  persequentes,  neque  oonfiuetudini  et  divi- 
sionibus  receptis  (in  multis)  cedentes,  Satiras  et  El^ias  et 
Epigrammata  et  Odaa  et  hujusmodi  ab  instituto  aermone  remo- 
yemus^  atque  ad  philoeophiun  et  artes  orationis  rejidmns.  Sub 
nomine  autem  Poeseos  de  Historia  ad  Pladtom  conficta  tanton^- 
modo  tractamuB. 

Partitio  Poeseos  Teris8ima  atque  mazime  ex  proprietate, 
prsster  illas  divisiones  qufe  sunt  ei  cum  Historia  oommunes 
(sunt  enim  ficta  Chronica,  Yit®  fictro,  fict»  etiam  Belationes), 
ea  est,  ut  sit  aut  NarrcOiva,  aut  JDramatica,  aut  ParahoKca. 
Narratiya  prorsus  historiam  imitatur,  ut  fere  faliat,  nisi  quod 
res  extoUat  s»piu8  supra  fidem.  Dramalica  est  veluti  historia 
spectabilis;  nam  constituit  imaginem  rerum  tanquam  prsesen- 
tium,  historia  autem  tanquam  prseteritanmu  Parabolica  vero 
est  historia  cum  typo,  qufe  intellectualia  deducit  ad  sensum* 

Atque  de  Poen  Narrativay  sive  earn  Herotcam  appellare 
placet,  (modo  hoc  intelligas  de  Materia,  non  de  Yersu,)  ea  a 
fundamento  prorsus  nobili  excitata  videtur,  quod  ad  dignitatem 
human»  natures  inprimis  spectat.  Cum  enim  mundus  sensi- 
bilis  sit  anima  rationali  dignitate  inferior,  yidetur  Poesis  hsdc 
humansB  natures  largiri,  quse  historia  denegat;  atque  animo 
umbris  rerum  utcunque  satisfacere,  cum  solida  haberi  non  pos- 
sint.'  Si  quis  enim  rem  acutius  introspiciat,  firmum  ex  Po&d 
sumitur  argumentum,  magnitudinem  rerum  magis  illustrem, 
ordinem  magis  perfectum,  et  yarietatem  magis  pulchram,  animas 
humans  oomplacere,  quam  in  natura  ipsa,  post  lapsum,  reperire 
ullo  modo  possit  Quapropter,  cum  res  gestss  et  eyentus  qui 
yens  histories  subjiciuntur  non  sint  ejus  amplitudinis  in  qua 
anima  humana  sibi  satisfaciat,  pressto  est  Poesis,  quas  facta 
ma^  heroica  confingat;  cum  historia  yera  successus  rerum 
minime  pro  meritis  yirtutum  et  scelerum  narret,  corrigit  eam 
Poesis,  et  exitus  et  fortunas  secundum  merita  et  ex  lege  Ne* 
meseos  exhibet;  cum  historia  yera,  obyia  rerum  satietate  et 
similitudine,  anims  humanes  fastidio  sit,  reficit  eam  Poesis, 
inexpectata  et  yaria  et  yicissitudinum  plena  canens.  Adeo 
ut  Poesis  ista  non  solum  ad  delectationem,  sed  etiam  ad  animi 

*  «*  I  am  sick  of  all 

That  dust  has  shown  me ;  let  me  dwell  in  shadows." —  Byeow. 
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magnitudinem  et  ad  mores  oonferat.  Quare  et  merito  etiam 
divinitatis  cujuspiam  particepe  yideri  possit;  quia  animum 
erigit  et  in  sublime  nq>it,  rerum  simulacra  ad  animi  desideria 
accommodando^  non  animum  rebus  (quod  ratio  facit  et  histo* 
ria)  submittendo.  Atque  his  quidem  illecebris  et  congruitat^ 
qua  animum  humanum  demulcet^  addito  etiam  consortio  mu- 
sices  undo  suavius  insinuari  possit,  aditum  sibi  patefecit^  ut 
honori  fuerit  etiam  S8M)ulis  plane  rudibus  et  apud  naliones 
barbaras^  cum  alias  doctrinae  prorsus  exclus»  essent. 

Dramatica  autem  Poesis,  quad  theatrum  habet  pro  mundo^ 
usu  eximia  est,  si  sana  foret  Non  parva  enim  esse  posset 
theatri  et  disciplina  et  corruptela.  Atque  corruptelarum  in 
hoc  genere  abunde  est;  disciplina  plane  nostris  temporibus  est 
neglecta.  Attamen  licet  in  rebuspublicis  modemis  habeatur 
pro  re  ludicra  actio  theatralis,  nisi  forte  nimium  trahat  e  satira 
et  mordeat;  tamen  apud  antiques  curae  fuit,  ut  animos  homi<« 
num  ad  virtutem  institueret.  Quinetiam  viris  prudenlibus,  et 
magnis  pbilosophis,  yeluti  animorum  plectrum  quoddam  cen* 
sebatur.  Atque  sane  verissimum  est,  et  tanquam  secretum 
quoddam  naturae,  hominum  animos  cum  congr^ati  sint,  magis 
quam  cum  soli  sint,  afiectibus  et  impressionibus  patere.^ 


1^  There  is  notblng  In  the  Advan€€mad  of  Ltandng  ooireBpondlng  to  thb  panu 
graph. 

It  is  a  curious  fbct  that  these  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  modem  drama  were 
IMTobabty  written,  and  were  certainly  first  published.  Id  the  same  year  which  saw  the 
first  collection  of  Shakespeare's  plays ;  of  which,  though  they  had  been  fllliug  the 
theatre  for  the  last  thirty  years,  I  very  much  doubt  whether  Bacon  had  ever  heard. 
Bow  little  notice  they  attracted  in  those  days  as  works  of  literal^  pretension,  may  be 
Inferred  fh>m  the  extreme  difficulty  which  modern  editors  have  fbund  In  ascertaining 
the  dates,  or  even  the  order,  of  their  production.  Though  numbers  of  contemporary 
news-letters,  filled  with  literary  and  fiuhionahle  intelligence,  have  been  preserved,  it 
is  only  in  the  Stationer's  register  and  the  accounts  kept  by  the  Master  of  the  Revels 
that  we  find  any  notices  of  the  publication  or  acting  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  In  the 
long  series  of  letters  fh>m  John  Chamberlain  to  Dudley  Carleton,  scattered  over 
the  whole  period  fh>m  1698  to  1623, — letters  fUU  of  the  news  of  the  month ;  news 
of  the  court,  the  city,  the  pulpit,  and  the  bookseller'^  shop ;  in  which  court-masques 
are  described  in  minute  detail,  author,  actors,  plot,  performance,  reception  and  all ; — 
we  look  in  vain  for  the  name  of  Shakespeare  or  of  any  one  of  his  plays.  And  yet  during 
that  period  Hamlet,  Twelfth  Night,  Othello,  Measure  for  Measure,  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Macbetb,  Lear,  the  Tempest,  the  Winter's  Tale,  Coriolanus,  and  several  more,  must 
have  appeared  as  novelties.  And  indeed  that  very  letter  without  which  we  should  hardly 
know  that  Shakespeare  was  personally  known  to  any  one  in  the  great  world  as  a  dis- 
tinguished, dramatic  writer,  —  I  mean  Lord  Southampton's  letter  in  furtherance  of  a 
petition  flrom  him  and  Burboge  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere — proves  at  the  same 
time  how  little  was  known  about  him  by  people  of  that  quality.  "  This  other  "  (he 
writes,  after  describing  him  as  his  especial  fHend  and  the  writer  of  some  of  our  best 

English  plays,)  hath  to  name  William  Shakespeare. Both  are  right 

femous  in  their  qualities,  though  it  longeth  not  of  your  lordship's  gravity  and  wisdom 
to  resort  unto  the  places  where  they  were  wont  to  delight  the  public  ear."    This  was 
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At  Poesis  ParaboUca  inter  reliquas  eminet^  et  tanquam  rea 
sacra  yidetur  et  augusta ;  cum  praBsertim  religio  ipsa  ejus 
oi)cra  plerumque  utatur,  et  per  earn  oommercia  divinorum  cum 
humanis  exerceat.  Attamen  et  hadc  quoque  ingeniorum  circa 
allegorias  levitate  et  indulgentia  contaminata  invenitur.  Eist 
autem  usus  ambigui,  atque  ad  contraria  adhibetur.  Facit  enim 
ad  involucrum ;  fisu^it  etiam  ad  tUtutratianem,  In  hoc  doeendi 
qusedam  ratio ;  in  illo  occultandi  artificium  qussri  yidetur.  Haec 
autem  doeendi  ratio^  qu®  facit  ad  Ulustratianem,  antiquis  saeculis 
plurimum  adhibebatur.  Cum  enim  rationis  humame  inyenta  et 
conclusiones  (etiam  eie  qute  nunc  tritsB  et  yulgatsd  sunt)  tunc 
temporis  noy»  et  insuette  essent,  yix  illam  subtilitatem  capie- 
bant  ingenia  humana,  nisi  propius  e»  ad  sensimi  per  hujus- 
modi  simulachra  et  exempla  deducerentur.  Quare  omnia  apud 
illos  fabularum  omnigenarum  et  parabolarum  et  aenigmatum 
et  similitudinum  plena  fuerunt.  Hinc  tessersD  Pjthagone, 
lenigmata  Sphingis,  ^sopi  fabulie,  et  similia.  Quinetiam 
apophthegmata  yeterum  Sapientum  fere  per  similitudines 
rem  demonstrabant.  Hinc  Menenius  Agrippa  apud  Bomanos 
(gentem  eo  sssculo  minime  literatam)  seditionem  fabula  repres- 
sit.  Denique  ut  hieroglyphica  Uteris,  ita  parabolas  argumentis 
erant  antiquiores.  Atque  hodie  etiam,  et  semper,  eximius  est 
et  fuit  parabolarum  yigor ;  cum  nee  argumenta  tam  perspicua 
nee  yera  exempla  tam  apta  esse  possint. 

Alter  est  usus  Poeseos  ParabolicaB,  priori  quasi  contrarius, 
qui  facit  (ut  diximus)  ad  involucrum;  earum  nempe  rerum, 
quarum  dignitas  tanquam  yelo  quodam  discreta  esse  mereatur ; 
hoc  est,  cum  occulta  et  mysteria  Religionis,  Political,  et  Phi- 
losophiaB,  fabulis  et  parabolis  yestiuntur.  Utrum  yero  fabulis 
yeteribus  poetarum  subsit  aliquis  sensus  mjsticus,  dubitationem 
nonnuUam  habet.  Atque  ipsi  certe  fatemur  nos  in  eam  senten- 
tiam  propendere,  ut  non  panels  antiquorum  poetarum  fabulis 
piysterium  infusum  fiiisse  putemus.^     Neque  nos  moyet,  quod 

in  1608;  and  yet  only  six  yean  before,  when  Ellesmere  recelred  Elliabeth  at  Harewood, 
Othello  had  been  acted  there  for  her  entertainment.  Even  now  a  writer  otherwise 
unknown  hardly  becomes  known  as  the  author  of  a  successftil  play.  **  At  present,** 
said  Mr.  Rogers,  **  new  plays  seem  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  literature ;  people  ntay  go 
to  see  them  acted,  but  no  one  thinks  of  reading  them.  During  the  run  of  AiW  iVy, 
I  happened  to  be  at  a  dinner-party,  where  everybody  was  talking  about  it,  —  that  Is, 
about  Ltston*s  performance  of  the  hero.  I  asked  first  one  person,  then  another,  and 
then  another,  who  was  the  author  of  it  ?  Kot  a  man  or  woman  in  the  company 
knew  that  It  was  written  by  ^wAe  I** ^  MecoUeetiotu  of  tke  TMe-talk  of  Samuel 
Rogerg,  p.  253.  — /.  S, 

*  The  hesitating  manner  in  which  Bacon  here  expresses  himself  shows  that  he  felt, 
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ista  ptreris  fere  et  grammaticis  relinquantur,  et  vilescant^  at  de 
illis  contemptim  sententiam  feramus ;  quin  contra  cum  plane 
constet  scripta  ilia,  qu»  fabnlas  istas  recitant,  ex  scriptis  homi- 
num  post  Litems  Sacras  esse  antiqmssima,  et  longe  his  anti- 
quiores  fabulas  ipsas,  (eteniio  tanquam  prius  creditse  et  receptsB, 
non  tanquam  excogitatse  ab  illis  scriptoribus,  referuntur);  vi- 
dentur  esse  instar  tenuis  cujusdam  axurs,  quas  ex  traditionibus 
nationum  magis  antiquarum  in  Grscorum  fistulas  inciderunt. 
Cum  yero  quae  circa  harum  parabolarum  interpretationem 
adhuc  tentata  sint,  per  homines  scilicet  imperitos  nee  ultra 
locos  communes  doctos,  nobis  nullo  modo  satisfaciant;  Philoso- 
phiam  secundum  Parabolas  Antiquas  inter  Desiderata  referre 
yisimi  est.  Ejus  autem  operis  exemplum  unum  aut  alterum 
subjungemus.  Non  quod  res  sit  fortasse  tanti,  sed  ut  institu- 
tum  nostrum  servemus.  Id  hujusmodi  est,  ut  de  operibus  illis 
qusB  inter  Desiderata  ponimus  (si  quid  sit  paulo  obscurius)  per- 
petuo  aut  prascepta  ad  opus  illud  instruendum,  aut  exempla 
proponamus ;  ne  quis  forte  existimet  levem  aliquam  tantum  no- 
tionem  de  illis  mentem  nostram  perstrinxisse,  nosque  regiones 
sicut  augures  animo  tantum  metiri,  neque  eas  ingrediendi  vias 
nosse.  Aliam  aliquam  partem  in  Poesi  deaiderari  non  inyeni- 
mus;  quin  potius  cum  planta  sit  Poesis,  quas  veluti  a  terra 
luxuriante  absque  certo  semine  germinaverit,  supra  cadteras 
doctrinas  excrevit  et  diffusa  est.  Yerum  jam  Exempla  propo- 
nemus,  tria  tantum  numero ;  unum  e  NaturaUbus,  e  PoliticU 
unum,  atque  unum  denique  e  MaraUlnu. 

Exemplum  primum  PhilosaphiiB  secundum  Parabolas  antiquas,  in 
Naturalibus.     De  tlniverso,  secundum  fabulam  Panis. 

Antiqui  generationem  Panis  in  dubio  relinquunt.  Alii  enim 
eimi  a  Mercuric  genitum,  alii  longe  aliimi  generationis  modiim 
ei  tribuunt.  Aiimt  enim  procos  universos  cum  Penelope  rem 
habuisse,  ex  quo  promiscuo  concubitu  Pana  communem  filium 
ortum  esse.  Neque  prastermittenda  est  tertia  ilia  generationis 
explicatio.  Quidam  enim  prodiderunt  eum  Jovis  et  Hybreos 
(id  est,  Contumeliae)  filium  fuisse.  TJtcunque  orto,  Parcae  iUi 
sorores  fuisse  perhibentur,  quas  in  specu  subterraneo  habita- 

what.  every  one  in  modem  times  who  has  considered  the  sul^ect  must  I  think  feel,  how 
difficult  it  is  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  my  thus.  Its  essence  seems  to 
consist  In  a  half-conscious  blending  of  an  idea  with  something  that  was  accepted  as  a 
fut  See  particularly  on  this  point  Hiiller*s  Iniroduclion  to  Mythology,  The  mythua 
degeDerates  into  allegory  when  the  idea  and  the  ftwt  ar^  conceived  of  as  antithetical 
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bant;  Pan  autem  mohibatiir  sub  dio.  Effigies  Pams  talis  ab 
antiquitate  describitur;  comutns,  comibus  in  acutum  surgenti- 
bus^  et  usque  ad  coelum  &stigiatis ; .  corpore  toto  hispidus  et 
yillosus;  barba  in  primis  promissa;  figura  biformisy  hamana 
quoad  superiora,  sed  semifera  et  in  capne  pedes  desinente. 
Gestabat  autem  insignia  potestatis,  sinistra  fistulam  ex  septem 
calamis  compactam,  dextra  pedum  aive  baculum  superius  curvum 
et  inflexum.  Induebatur  chlamyde  ex  pelle  pardalis.  Pote- 
states  ei  et  munera  hujusmodi  attribuimtur,  ut  sit  Deus  vena- 
torum,  etiam  pastorum^  et  in  uniyenum  ruricolarum ;  presses 
item  montium.  Erat  etiam,  proximus  a  Mercurioj  nuncius 
Deorum.  Habebatur  etiam  dux  et  imperator  Nymphanun, 
quae  circa  eum  perpetuo  choreas  ducere  et  tripudiare  solebant: 
comitabantur  et  Salyri,  et  his  seniores  SilenL  Habebat  insuper 
potestatem  terrores  immittendi,  prsssertim  inanes  et  superstitio- 
SOS,  qui  et  Panici  vocati  sunt.  Bes  gestie  autem  ejus  non 
multsB  memorantur.  Illud  pr»cipuum,  quod  Cupidinem  proYO* 
cayit  ad  luctam,  a  quo  etiam  in  certamine  yictus  est  Etiam 
Typhonem  gigantem  retibus  implicayit  et  cohibuit.  Atque 
narrant  insuper,  cum  Ceres  moesta  et  ob  raptam  Proserpinam 
indignata  se  abscondisset,  atque  Dii  omnes  ad  eam  inyestigan- 
dam  magnopere  incubuissent  et  se  per  yarias  yias  dispertiti 
essent,  Pani  solummodo  ex  fcslicitate  quadam  contigisse  ut  in- 
ter yenandum  eam  inyeniret  et  indicaret  Ausus  est  quoque 
cum  ApoUine  de  yictoria  musices  decertare,  atque  etiam  Mida 
judice  praelatus  est;  ob  quod  judicium  Midas  asininas  aures 
tulit,  sed  clam  et  secreta  Amores  Panis  nulli  referuntur,  aut 
saltem  admodum  ran ;  quod  mirum,  inter  turbam  Deorum  pror- 
6US  tam  profuse  amatoriam,  yideri  possit.  Ulud  solummodo  ei 
datur,  quod  Echo  adamaret,  quse  etiam  uxor  ejus  est  habita ; 
atque  imam  prseterea  nympham,  Syringam  nomine ;  in  quam, 
propter  iram  et  yindictam  Cupidinis  (quern  ad  luctam  proyocare 
non  reyeritus  esset)  incensus  est.  Etiam  Lunam  quondam  in 
altas  silyas  seyocasse  dicitur.  Neque  etiam  prolem  ullam 
suBcepit  (quod  similiter  mirum  est,  cum  Dii,  prsesertim  masculi, 
prolific!  admodum  essent),  nisi  quod  ei  attribuatur  tanquam 
filia,  muliercula  quasdam  ancilla,  lambe  nomine ;  quflo  ridiculis 
narratiunculis  oblectare  hospites  solebat,  ejusque  proles  ex 
conjuge  Echo  esse  a  nonnuUis  existimabatur.  Parabola  talis 
esse  yidetur. 
Pan  (ut  et  nomen  ipsum  etiam  sonat)  Uniyersunii  siye  Uni- 
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yerritatem  Berum,  repnesentat  et  proponit.  De  hujus  origine 
duplex  onmino  sententia  est^  atque  adeo  esse  potest.  Ant  enim 
a  Mercurio  est,  verbo  scilicet  divino  (quod  et  Sacr»  Literte 
extra  controversiam  ponunt,  et  philosophi  ipsi  qui  magis  diyini 
habiti  sunt  yiderunt),  aut  ex  canfusis  rerum  semmSnu.  Etenim 
quidam  e  pbilosophis  semina  rerum  etiam  substantia  inflnita 
statuerunt;  uude  opinio  de  homoiomeris  fluxit,  quam  Anaxago- 
ras  aut  inyenit  aut  celebrayit.  Nonnulli  yero  magis  acute  et 
sobrie  censebant  ad  yarietatem  rerum  expediendam  sufficere,  si 
semina  substantia  eadem,  figuris  yaria  sed  certis  et  definitis, 
essent ;  et  reliqua  in  positura  et  complexu  seminnm  ad  inyicem 
ponebant  * ;  ex  quo  fonte  opinio  de  Atomis  emanayit,  ad  quam 
Democritns  se  applioayit,  cum  Leucippus  ejus  author  fuisset. 
At  alii,  licet  unum  rerum  principium  assererent  (aquam  Tbales> 
aerem  Anaximenes,  ignem  Heraclitus),  tamen  illud  ipsum  prinr 
cipium  aetu  unicum,  potential  yarium  et  dispensabile  posuerunt, 
ut  in  quo  rerum  omnium  semina  laterent.  Qui  yero  Materiam 
omnino  spoliatam,  et  informem,  et  ad  Formas  indifferentem  in- 
troduxerunt,  (ut  Plato  et  Aristoteles)  multo  etiam  propius  et 
propensius  ad  parabols  figuram  accesserunt.  Posuerunt  enim 
Materiam  tanquam  publicam  meretrioem,  Formas  yero  tanquam 
procos' ;  adeo  ut  omnes  de  rerum  prindpiis  opiniones  hue  red- 
eant  et  ad  illam  distributionem  reducantur,  ut  mundus  sit  yel 
a  Mercurio,  yd  a  Penelope  et  procis  omnibus.  Tertia  autem 
Generatio  Panis  ejusmodi  est,  ut  yideantur  Grroci  aliquid  de 
Hebrteis  mjsteriis  yel  per  JE^yplios  internuncios,  yel  utcunque, 
inaudiyisse.  Pertinet  enim  ad  statum  mundi  non  in  meris  nata- 
libus  suis,  sed  post-lapsum  Adami,  morti  et  corruptioni  exposi- 
tum  et  obnoxium  factum.  Ule  enim  status  Dei  et  Peocati 
(siye  Contumeliie)  proles  fuit,  ac  numet.  Fuit  enim  peccatum 
Adami  ex  genere  Contumeli®,  cum  Deo  $imilU  fieri  velkt 
Itaque  triplex  ista  narralio  de  Generatione  Panis  etiam  yera 
yideri  possit,  si  rite  et  rebus  et  temporibus  distinguatur.  Nam 
iste  Pan  (qualem  eum  nunc  intuemur  et  complectimur)  ex  Verbo 
Dwino,  mediante  confiisa  Materia  (qu»  tamen  ipsa  Dei  opus 

*  To  this  opinion  Bacon  himself  doubtJess  Inclined,  bathe  wis  not  I  think  a  believer 
in  any  atomic  theory ;  that  is  to  say,  he  seems  to  have  rtjected  the  idea  of  a  vacaum. 
Of  Democrltus  however,  so  fkr  as  relates  to  his  physical  theories,  he  always  speaks 
with  respect.  Leibnlts  has  remarked  that  the  view  which  Bacon  here  mentions,  is 
.common  to  all  the  scientific  reformers  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

*  The  antithesis  of  the  actual  and  the  potential  Is  a  fundamental  doctrine  in  the 
peripatetic  philosophy. 

*  See  Arlst.  rhysics,  i.  c.  9. 
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erat)j  et  subintrante  PnBvaricatione  et  per  earn  corruptione, 
ortum  habet* 

Natune  rerum  Fata  rerum  sorotes  vere  perhibentur  et  ponun- 
tur.  Fata  enim  vocantur,  ortus  rerum^  et  durationes^  et  interitos ; 
atque  depressiones  etiam^  et.eminentiffi^  et  laboress  etfoelicitates, 
denique  conditiones  quaBCunque  individui ;  quse  tamen  nisi  in 
individiio  nobili  (utpote  homines  aut  urbe^  aut  gente)  fere  non 
agnoscuntar.  Atqui  ad  istas  conditioiiea  tam  Tariaa  dedncit 
indiyidua  ilia  dngula  Pan^  remm  scilicet  natura ;  ut  tanquam 
eadem  sit  res  (quatenus  ad  individua)  catena  Natures^  et  filum 
Parcarum.  Ad  haec  insnper  finxerunt  antiqui  Panem  semper 
sub  dio  morari^  sed  Parcas  sub  specu  ingenti  subterraneo  habi- 
tare^  atque  inde  maxima  pemicitate  ad  homines  subito  advo- 
lare;  quia  Natura  atque  Universi  facies  spectabilis  est  et 
aperta^  at  Fata  indiyiduorum  occylta  et  rapida.  Quod  si  Fatum 
accipiatur  largius^  ut  omnem  prorsus  eventum,  non  illustriores 
tantum  denotet^  tamen  utique  et  eo  sensu  optime  oonTenit  cum 
universitate  rerum ;  cum  ex  ordine  natune  nil  tam  exiguum  sit 
quod  sine  causa  fiat,  et  rursus  nil  tam  magnum  ut  non  aliunde 
pendeat ;  adeo  ut  fabrica  ipsa  natures  suo  sinu  et  gremio  omnem 
eventum  et  minimum  et  maximum  complectatur,  et  suo  tempore 
certa  lege  prodat.  Itaque  nil  mirum,  si  Parc«  ut  Panis  sorores 
introductiB  sint,  et  certe  legitimes.  Nam  Fortuna  Tulgi  filia 
est,  et  levioribus  tantum  philosophis  placuit.  Sane  Epicurus 
non  solum  profanum  instituere  sermonem^  sed  etiam  desipere 
yidetur,  cum  disAtprc^stare  credere  fabulam  Deorum  quam  Fatum 
asserere^;  ao  si  quicquam  in  Uniyerso  esse  possit  instar  insule, 
quod  a  rerum  nexu  separetur.  Verum  Epicurus,  philosophiam 
suam  naturalem  (ut  ex  ipsius  yerbis  patet)  morali  su»  accommo- 
dans  et  subjiciens,  nuUam  opinionem  admittere  yoluit  quse  ani- 
mum  premeret  et  morderet,  atque  Euthymiam  illam  (quam  a 
Democrito  acceperat)  lacesseret  aut  turbaret.  Itaque  suayitati 
cogitationum  indulgens  potius  quam  yeritatis  patiens,  plane 
jugum  jactayit,  et  tam  Fati  necessitatem  quam  Deorum  metum 
repudiayit.  Verum  de  Parcarum  germanitate  cum  Pane  satis 
dictum  est. 

*  See  Diog.  Laert  z.  134.  The  ezprorions  of  which  Eplcunu  made  use  are 
sufficiently  striking,  ^tX ,  Kpwrrw  ^v  r^  vf pi  3««r  /a^^  fcorcMco^oMcir  i|  if  rw 
^wTittSnf  tlfiapfU^  imfktittp ;  the  nferenct  being,  as  Menage,  following  Gassendi, 
remarks,  to  the  doctrines  of  the  earlier  physicists,  Democritus,  fcc 

For  some  remarks  on  the  *<fatLB  avolsa  voluntas"  of  Epicurus,  tee  Stewart's 
DiiftrtatioH  on  the  ProffruM^  of  PhUatophy,  note  jf jr. 
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Camua  autem  mimdo  attribuuntur,  ab  imo  latiora,  ad  verti- 
cem  acuta.  Omnia  enim  remm  natura  instar  pyramidis  ^cuta 
est  Quippe  individua,  in  qnibus  basis  natnrea  exporrigitur, 
infinita  sunt;  ea  coUiguntur  in  species,  et  ipsas  mulliplices; 
species  rursus  insurgunt  in  genera,  atque  heec  quoque  ascen- 
dendo  in  magis  generalia  contrahuntur;  ut  tandem  natura  tan- 
quam  in  unum  ooire  yideatur ;  quod  figura  ilia  pyramidali 
Comuum  Panis  s^nificatur.  Mirum  vero  minime  est,  Panis 
comua  etiam  ooelum  ferire;  cum  excelsa  naturss,  sive  ideas 
universales,  ad  divina  quodam  modo  pertingant.  Itaque  et 
catena  ilia  Homeri  decantata,  (causarum  scilicet  naturalium,)  ad 
pedem  solii  Jovis  fixa  memorabatur ;  neque  quisquam  (ut  vi- 
dere  est)  metaphjsicam  et  quie  in  natura  setema  et  immobilia 
sunt  tractavit,  atque  animam  a  fluxu'  rerum  paulisper  abduxit, 
qui  non  simul  in  Tbeologiam  Naturalem  incident ;  adeo  paratus 
et  propinquus  est  transitus  a  yertice  ilia  pyramidis  ad  divina. 

Corjms  autem  NaturtB  elegantissime  et  verissime  depingitur 
hirsutum,  propter  remm  radios.  Radii  enim  sunt  tanquam  Na- 
turae crines,  sive  villi;  atque  .omnia  fere  vel  magis  vel  minus 
radiosa  sunt.  Quod  in  facultate  visus  manifestissimum  est ;  nee 
minus  in  omni  virtute  magnetica  et  operatione  ad  distans. 
Quidquid  enim  operatur  ad  distans,  id  etiam  radios  emittere 
recte  dici  potest  Sed  maxime  omnium  prominet  Barha  Panis, 
quia  radii  corporum  ooelestimn,  et  pnecipue  Solis,  maxime  ex 
longinquo  operantur  et  penetrant;  adeo  ut  superiora  terr®, 
ntque  etiam  interiora  ad  distantiam  nonnulliEun,  plane  verterint 
et  subegerint,  et  spiritu  impleverint  Elegantior  autem  est 
figura  de  Barba  Panis,  quod  et  Sol  ipse,  quando  parte  supe- 
riore  ejus  nube  obvoluta  radii  inferius  erumpnnt,  ad  aspectum 
barhatus  cemitur. 

Etiam  corpus  Natur»  rectissime  describitur  bifarmey  ob  diffe- 
rentiam  corporum  superiorum  et  inferiorum.  Ilia  enim  ob 
pulchritu^em  et  motus  sequalitatem  et  constantiam,  necnon 
imperium  in  terram  et  terrestria,  merito  sub  humana  figura 
repnesentantur;  cum  natura  humana  ordinis  et  dominationis 
particepe  sit  Hsec  autem  ob  perturbationem,  et  motus  incompo* 
sitos,  et  quod  a  ccelestibus  in  plurimis  regantut,  bruti  animalis 
figura  contenta  esse  possunt.  Porro  eadem  corporis  biformis 
descriptio  pertinet  ad  participationem  speciemm.  Nulla  enim 
Natune  spedes  simplex  videri  potest,  sed  tanquam  ex  duo- 
bus  participans  et  concreta.     Habet  enim  homo  nonnihil  ex 
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bruto^  brutum  nonnihil  ex  plants,  planta  noimilul  ex  oorpore 
inanimato,  onmiaque  revera  biformia  sunt,  et  ex  specie  saperiore 
et  inferiore  compaota.  AcotiBsima  autem  est  allegoria  de  P«dt- 
bus  CaprtB,  propter  ascensionem  corporum  terrestrium  versus 
regiones  aeris  et  coeli,  ubi  etiam  pensilia  fiunt,  et  inde  deji- 
ciuntur  magis  quam  descendant.  Capra  enim  animal  scanso- 
ritun  est,  eaque  e  rapibus  pendere  atqne  in  pr»cipitiis  hsrere 
amat ;  similiter  etiam  res,  licet  inferiori  globo  destinat»,  faciunt ; 
idque  miris  modis,  ut  in  nubibus  et  meteoris  manifestissimam 
est.  Imo  non  sine  causa  Gilbertus,  qui  de  magnete  laboriosis- 
sime  et  secundum  viam  experimentalem  oonscripsit,  dubita- 
tionem  injecit:  niminon  forte  corpora  gravia,  post  longam  a 
terra  distantiam,  motiun  versus  inferiora  paulatim  exuant? ' 

Imignia  autem  in  manibus  Panis  ponuntur  duplicia ;  alterum 
harmani(By  alterum  imperii.  Fistula  enim  ex  septem  calamis 
concentum  rerum  et  harmoniam,  sive  concordiam  cum  discordia 
mixtam  (quae  ex  septem  stellarum  errantium  motu  confidtur), 
evidenter  ostendit.  Neque  enim  alii,  prsterquam  septem 
planetarum,  inveniuntur  in  codo  errores  sive  expatiationes 
manifestsB,  quas  cum  aequalitate  stellarum  fixarum  earumque 
perpetua  et  invariabili  ad  se  invicem  distantia  compositsB  et 
temperatsd,  tum  constantiam  specierum  tum  fluxum  individuo- 
rum  tueri  et  ciere  possint.  Si  qui  vero  sint  planetas  minores, 
qui  non  conspiciuntur ;  si  qua  etiam  mutatio  in  coelo  major 
(ut  in  cometis  nonnullis  superlunaribus) ;  videntur  ilia  profecto 
tanquam  fistuLe  aut  omnino  mut»  aut  ad  tempos  tantum  stre- 
persB ;  utpote  quarum  operationes  vel  ad  nos  non  perlabantur, 
vel  harmoniam  illam  septem  fistularum  Panis  non  diu  inter- 
turbent.^  Pedum  autem  illud  Imperii  nobilis  translatio  est, 
propter  vias  naturae  partim  rectas,  partim  obliquas.       Atque 

■  Gilbert  wai  of  opinion  that  the  earth  Is  a  great  magnet  which  attracts  all  bodlea 
near  its  sur&ce,  although  phenomena  of  polarity  are  only  developed  in  a  few  cases. 
To  every  magnet  he  ascribed  an  •*  orb  of  virtue  '*  beyond  which  it  exerts  no  influence 
whatever,  and  also  a  smaller  **  orb  of  coition  **  such  that  the  magnet  cannot  produce 
motion  in  any  portion  of  matter  which  lies  beyond  It  As  a  heavy  body  therefore 
approaches  the  limit  of  the  earth's  orb  of  coition  its  downward  tendency  gradually 
diminishes.  Imperfect  as  these  views  are  they  show  how  clearly  Gilbert  had  appre- 
hended the  general  idea  of  attraction,  and  how  Uttle  reason  Voltaire  had  for  his 
assertion  that  Bacon  **a  devin^  I'attraction."     [See  note  on  Nov,  Org,  p.  299.] 

*  For  dreams  about  the  music  of  the  spheres,  see  Robert  Fludd's  work  Utriutqtu 
Cosmif  majorii  scilieet  el  nanorit,  metaphytica,  phytieoy  et  leehniea  HisioHOj  1617. 
The  third  booK  of  the  first  tractate  is  wholly  De  Muticd  mundand,  and  is  illustrated 
by  an  engraving  of  a  bass  viol,  of  which  the  dimensions  extend  through  the  solar 
system.  Bacon  was,  not  improbably,  acquainted  with  Fludd,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  the  cabalistic  philosophers. 
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Baculum  illud,  sive  Virga^  versus  snperiorem  partem  pnecipue 
curva  est^  quia  omnia  ProvidentisB  Divine  opera  in  mundo  fere 
per  ambages  et  circuitus  fiimt ;  ut  aliud  agi  videri  possit^  aliud 
revera  agatur :  sicut  Josephi  venditio  in  Egyptum,  et  similia. 
Quinetiam  in  regimine  humano  omni  prudentiore,  qui  ad  guber- 
nacula  sedent^  populo  convenientia,  per  praetextus  et  vias  obli- 
quas  foelicius  quie  volunt  quam  ex  directo,  superinducunt  et 
insinuant.  Etiam  (quod  mirum  fortasse  videri  possit)  in  rebus 
mere  naturalibus,  citius  naturam  fallas  quam  premas;  adeo 
quse  ex  directo  fiunt  inepta  sunt  et  seipsa  impediunt ;  cum  con- 
tra via  obliqua  et  insinuans  molliter  fluat^  et  eiFectum  sortiatur. 
VesHs  Pants  et  amiculum  ingeniose  admodum  ex  peUe  pardcdU 
fuisse  fingitur^  propter  maculas  ubique  sparsas,  Ccelum  enim 
stellisj  maria  insulis^  tellus  floribus^  conspergulitur ;  atque  etiam 
res  particulares  fere  variegatae  esse  solent  circa  superficiem^  quie 
veluti  rei  chlamys  est. 

Officium  autem  Panis  nulla  alia  re  tarn  ad  vivum  proponi 
atque  explicari  potuerit^  quam  quod  Deus  Venatorum  sit.  Omnis 
enim  naturalis  actio^  atque  adeo  motus  et  progression  nihil  aliud 
quam  Venatio  est.  Nam  et  scientiss  et  artes  opera  sua  venan- 
tur;  et  consilia  humana  fines  sues;  atque  res  naturales  omnes 
vel  alimenta  sua  ut  conserventur^  vel  voluptates  et  delicias  suas 
ut  perficiantur^  venantur;  (omnis  siquidem  venatio  est  aut 
pra&daB  aut  animi  causa;)  idque  modis  peritis  et  sagacibus; 

Torva  lesena  lupum  sequitur,  lupus  ipse  capellam, 
Florentem  cytisum  sequitur  lasciva  capella.' 

Etiam  Ruricolarum  in  genere  Pan  Deus  e&t,  quia  hujusmodi 
homines  magis  secundum  naturam  vivant^  cum  in  urbibus  et 
aulis  natura  a  cultu  nimio  corrumpatur ;  ut  illud  poetsB  amato- 
rium,  vemm  propter  hujusmodi  delicias  etiam  de  natura  sit^ 

^— -  Pars  minima  est  ipsa  puella  sui.' 

Mantium  autem  inprimis  PrtBies  dicitur  Pan^  quia  in  montibus 
et  locis  editis  Natura  Rerum  panditur,  atque  oculis  et  contem- 
plationi  magis  subjicitur.  Quod  alter  a  Mercurio  Deorum  Nun-- 
cius  eat  Pan^  ea  allegoria  plane  divina  est;  cum^  proxime  post 
Verbum  Dei^  ipsa  mundi  imago  divinse  potentiae  et  sapientias 
pradconium  sit.  Quod  et  poeta  divinus  cecinit,  Cceli  enarrant 
ghriam  Dei,  atque  opera  manuum  ejus  indicat^rmamentum,* 

^  Virg.  Eel.  11.  63.-  "  Ovid.  Bemed.  Amor.  344.  '  Ftalm  zUc.  U 
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At  Pana  oblectant  NympluB,  AnimsB  scilicet ;  delicis  enim 
mundi  Animse  viventium  sunt.  Hie  autem  merito  illanim 
imperator^  cum  ill»  naturam  qu»que  suam  tanquam  ducem 
sequantuTj  et  circa  eum  infinita  cum  yarietate,  veluti  singulie 
more  patrio,  salteat  et  choreas  ducant^  motu  neutiquam  cessante. 
Itaque  acute  quidam  ex  recentioribus  facultates  anim»  omnes 
ad  Motum  reduxit^  et  nomiullorum  ex  antiquis  faetidium  et 
prsMupitationem  notavit,  qui  memoriam  et  phantasiam  et  ra- 
tionem  defixis  pnepropere  ocidis  intuentes  et  contemplantes, 
Yim  Cogitatiyam,  qu»  primas  tenet,  pnetermiserunt.^  Nam 
et  qui  meminit,  aut  etiam  reminiscitur,  cogitat ;  et  qui  ima- 
ginatur  similiter  co^tat ;  et  qui  Tatiocinatur  utique  cogitat : 
denique  Anima,  siye  a  sensu  monita,  siye  sibi  permissa,  siye 
in  functionibus  intellectus,  siye  affectuum  et  yoluntatis,  ad 
modulationem  cogitationum  saltat;  quae  est  ilia  Njmpha- 
rum  tripudiatio.  Una  yero  perpetuo  comitantur  Satyri  et 
Silent,  Senectus  scilicet  et  Juyentus.'  Omnium  enim  rerum 
est  »tas  quasdam  hilaris  et  motu  gaudens,  atque  rursus  aetas 
tarda  et  bibula ;  utriusque  autem  astatis  studia  yere  contem- 
planti  fortasse  ridicula  et  deformia  yideantur,  instar  Satyri 
alicujus  aut  SUeni*  De  Panicis  autem  Terroribus  prudentis- 
sima  doctrina  proponitur.  Natura  enim  rerum  omnibus  yiyen- 
tibus  indidit  metum  et  formidinem,  yitao  atque  essentiad  suaa 
conseryatricem,  ac  mala  ingruentia  yitantem  et  depellentem. 
Yeruntamen  eadem  Natura  modum  tenere  nescia  est,  sed  timo- 
ribus  salutaribus  semper  yanos  et  inanes  admiscet;  adeo  ut 
omnia,  (si  intus  conspici  darentur,)  Panicis  temyribus  plenissima 
sint;  pradsertim  humana ;  et  maxime  omnium  apud  yulgum,  qui 
superstitione  (quao  yere  nihil  aliud  quam  Panicus  Terror  est)  in 
immensimi  laborat  et  agitatur,  pnecipue  temporibus  durls  et 
trepidis  et  adyersis.  Neque  superstitio  ista  tantummodo  in 
yulgo  regnat,  sed  ab  opinionibus  yulgi  etiam  in  sapientiores  ali- 
quando  insilit,  ut  diyine  Epicurus  (si  cadtera  quaB  de  Diis  dis- 
seruit  ad  banc  normam  fuissent)  locutus  sit;  Non  Deoe  vulgi 
negare  profanum,  sed  vulffi  opinianes  Diis  applicareprofanum^ 

Quod  yero  attinet  ad  audaeiam  Panis,  et  pugnam  per  proviH 
eationem  cum  Cupidine;  id  eo  spectaty  quia  materia  non  caret 

*  The  writer  referred  to  is  A.  Doolus.  See  his  i>«  NatwrA  HcminU^  IftSl,  the 
title  of  the  twenty-flrtt  chapter  of  the  second  hook  of  which  is  Omn€9  Operations 
Spirihu  etM  Motum  ti  Son^wm,  For  an  account  of  this  «'motas'*  see  the  sixteenth 
chapter  of  the  second  hook.    As  might  be  supposed,  Donlus  is  altogether  a  materialist 

*  Diogenes  Laert  z.  123. 
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inclinatione  et  appetitu  ad  dissolutioiiem  mtindi  et  recidiva* 
tlonem  in  illud  Chaos  antiquum,  nisi  prairalida  rerum  concordia 
(per  Amorem  sive  Cupidinem  significata)  malitia  et  impetus 
ejus  cohiberetur,  et  in  ordinem  compelletur.'  Itaque  bono 
admodum  hominum  et  rerum  fato  fit  (yel  potius  immensa  boni« 
tate  diyina)  ut  Pan  illud  certamen  adversum  experiatur^  et 
victus  abscednt.  Eodem  prorsus  pertinet  et  illud  de  Typhane 
in  ^retibtis  implicaio,  quia  utcunque  aliquando  vasti  et  insoliti 
rerum  timiores  sint  (id  quod  Typhon  sonat),  sive  intumescant 
maria,  sive  intumescant  nubes,  sive  intumescat  terra,  sive  alia, 
tamen  rerum  natura  hujusmodi  corporum  exuberantias  atque 
insolentias  reti  inextricabili  implicat  et  coercet,  et  veluti  catena 
adamantina  devincit 

Quod  autem  Inventio  Cereris  huic  Deo  attribuatur,  idque 
inter  yenationem;  reliquis  aiitem  Diis  negetur,  licet  sedulo 
quierentibus  et  illud  ipsum  agentibus ;  monitum  habet  rarum 
admodum  et  prudens :  hoc  scilicet,  ne  rerum  utilium  ad  vitam 
et  cultum  inventio  a  philosophiis  abstractis,  tanquam  Diis 
Majoribus,  expectetur,  licet  totis  viribus  in  illud  ipsum  in- 
cumbant ;  sed  tantummodo  a  Pane,  id  est  experientia  sagaci,  et 
rerum  mundi  notitia  universali;  qu®  etiam  casu  quodam,  ac 
veluti  inter  venandum,  in  hujusmodi  inventa  incidere  solet, 
Utilissima  enim  quseque  inventa  experientise  debentur,  et 
veluti  donaria  qusdam  fiiere  casu  in  homines  sparsa. 

Illud  autem  Musices  certamen  ejusque  eventus  salutnrem 
exhibet  doctrinam,  atque  earn  quae  rationi  et  judicio  humano 
geslienti  et  se  efferenti  sobrietatis  vincula  injicere  possit. 
Duplex  enim  videtur  esse  harmonia,  et  quasi  Musica;  al- 
tera  sapiential  divines,  altera  rationis  humanse.  Judicio  enim 
humano,  ac  veluti  auribus  mortalium,  administratio  mundi 
et  rerum  et  judicia  divina  secretiora  sonant  aliquid  duriun 
et  quasi  abeonum;  quss  inscitia  licet  asininis  auribus  me- 
rito  insigniatur,  tamen  et  illae  ipsaB  aures  secreto  non  palam 
gestantur.  Neque  enim  hujusce  rei  4eformitas  a  vulgo  cou'^ 
spicitur  aut  notatur. 

Postremo  minime  mirum  est  si  nulli  Amores  Pani  attribu-f 
antur,  praeter  Conjugium  JEchus,  Mundus  enim  se  ipso,  atque 
in  se  rebus  omnibus,  fruitur ;  qui  amat  autem  frui  vult ;  neque 
in  copia  desiderio  locus  est.  .Itaque  mundi  amores  esse  nulli 
possunt,  nee  potiundi  cupido  (cum  se  ipse  contentus  sit),  nisi 

>  So  in  the  original 
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fortasse  amores  8erm<m%B.  li  sunt  Nympha  Echo,  res  non  solida 
•ed  vocalis ;  ant  si  accurattores  sint,  Syringay  quando  sotlioei 
verba  et  voces  muneris  quibusdam,  sive  poeticis  sive  oratoiiis, 
et  tanquam  modulaoxine  regantor.  Inter  sermones  antem  Brve 
voced^  exoellenter  ad  conjnglum  mundi  sumitar  sola  Eeluh  Ea 
enim  demnm  vefra  est  philosophia,  quds  mundi  ipsius  vooes  fide* 
Hssime  reddit,  et  veluti  dictante  mundo  conscripta  est;  et  nihil 
aliud  est  quam  gusdem  simulachrum  et  refle:do ;  neque  adSit 
quicquam  de  proprio^  sed  tantum  iterat  et  resonate  Nam  quod 
Lunam  Pan  in  altas  silvas  aliquando  sevooasset^  videtur  perti- 
nere  ad  congressum  sensus  cum  rebus  coelestibus  sive  divinis. 
Nam  alia  est  Endymionis  ratio,  alia  Parm.  Ad  Endjrmionem 
dormientem  sponte  se  demittit  Luna ;  siqiudem  ad  intelleetom 
sopitom,  et  a  sensibus  abductmn,  quandoque  E^nte  influunt 
dlvina ;  quod  si  accersantor  et  vooentur  a  sensu,  tanquam  a 
Pane,  turn  vero  non  aliud  lumen  pr»bent  quam  illud. 

Quale  sub  incertam  lunam,  sub  luce  maligna, 
Est  iter  in  silvis.^ 

Ad  mundi  etiam  sufficientiam  et  perfectionem  pertinet,  quod 
prolem  nan  edat.  Hie  enim  per  partes  generat ;  per  totum  quo- 
modo  generare  possit,  cum  corpus  extra  ipsum  non  sit  ?  Nam 
de  muHerctda  ilia  JambCf  JiKa  Paras  putativa,  est  sane  ea 
adjectio  quaedam  ad  fabulam  sapientissima.  Per  illam  enim 
repradsentantur  ese,  quas  perpetuis  temporibus  passim  vagantur 
atque  omnia  implent,  vaniloquas  de  rerum  natura  doctrinal 
reipsa  infructuosaB,  genere  quasi  subdititias,  garrulitate  vero 
interdum  jucunda^,  interdnm  molestae  et  importunas. 

Exemplum  aUerum  Philosophic^,  secundum  Parabolas  anHquaSyin 
Politicis.     De  Bella,  secundum  fabulam  PerseL 

PERSEtm,  Orientalis  cum  fuisset,  missus  traditur  a  Pallade  ad 
obtruncandittn  Medusam ;  quas  populis  plurimis  ad  Oocidentem 
in  e^tremid  Iberiae  partibus  maxinue  calamitati  fmt.  Honstrum 
enim  hoc,  alias  crudele  et  immane,  etiam  aspectu  tflin  dbmm 
atque  horrendum  fuit,  ut  eo  solo  honrines  in  saxa  verteret. 
Erat  autem  e  Gorgonibus  una  Medusa,  ac  sola  inter  eas  mor- 
talis,  cum  reliquas  paseivsB  non  essent.  Perseus  igitur,  ad  tain 
nobile  facinus  se  compaarans,  arma  ad  dona  a  tribus  Diis  mutuo 

>  Vlrg.  Xn,  y\,  270.     The  flfft  mtb  ouglit  of  c<»une  to  be  per. 
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accepit ;  aku  a  Mercurio,  talares  ecUicet  non  axillares :  a  Plu* 
tone  autem  gtdeam;  scutum  denique  a  Pallade  et  speculum. 
Neque  tiMHen  (lieet  tanto  apparatu  infltruetos)  ad  Medusam 
recta  peirezit,  sed*  primum  ad  Gr^aa  diyerlit.  Esb  aorores  ex 
altera  paronte  Gorgombus  erant.  Atque  GraosB  istsD  oaose  etf 
jam  a  nativitate  eraot,  et  taikquam  vetulscu  Ooulus  autem  iis 
iantULimiiodo  ej^  deos  ecat  omcubtts  liDaciu ;  quos^  prout  exire 
foras  quamque  contagerat,  Ticifisim  geatobaiit»  reyersse  autevi 
deponere  solebant.  Hunc  itaque  oculum  atque  h\msi  dentem 
illsB  Perseo  eommodaruxii.  Turn  demum  <min  se  abunde  ad 
destinata  p^cienda.instractQjn  judioaret,  ad  Medusam  pro- 
peraTit  impiger  et  Tolans.  lUam  autem  offi^dit  doirmientem, 
neque  tam^i  aspeotui  ejus  (ai  foraau  evigilaret)  ^e  oommittere 
aiNybat^.aad  cervice  reflexa  et  in  speculum  illud  PaUadie  iu- 
spiciena,  atque  hoc  modo  iictua  dirigeiBia,  caput  Medusas  abacidit 
Ex  sanguine  yero  ejusdem  in  terram  fuao  etatim  Pegaaus  alatus 
.emicuit.  Caput  autem  absciaanm .  Peraenta  in  aouium  Palladia 
transtulit  et  inaeruit^  oui  etiamnum  sua  manait  via,  ut  ad  ejua 
intuitum  onmea  ceu  attoniti  aut  ajderati  elxigerent. 

Fabula  oonfiota  videtur  de  belUfferandi  latiane  et  prudentia. 
Atque  primo  omnia  bdli  suseeptio  deibet  iCaae  tanquam  missio  a 
PaUade;  non  a  Yenere  oerte  (ut  bellum  Trojanum  fuit),  aut 
alia  levi  ex  cauaa ;  quippe  cum  in  oonailiiB  aoUdk  deoreta  de 
bellis  fimdari  oporteat  Delude  de  genere  helli  eligendo  tria 
propoi&t  fabula  prtecepta,  aaoa  admodum  et  gravia.  Pjimum 
eat,  ut  de  subpigatiane  nationum  fitdtimarum  quia  non  magno- 
jpere  laboret  Keque  enim  eadem  eat  patrimonii  et  imperii 
ampMcandi  ratio.  Nam  in  poaaeaaionibua  privatia  vicinitas  prsi- 
diixrum  apeotatur,  aed  in  propagando  imperio  oocaaio  et  belli 
conficiendi  faoilitaa  et  fructua  loco  vicinitatia  esse  debent 
Itaque  Perseus,  lioet  Onentalia,  tamen  tarn  longinquam  expe- 
ilitionem  usque  ad  extxemum  Occidentem  minime  detrectavit 
Hpjua  rei  exemplum  inaigne  eat  in  beUigerandi  diveraa  ralione 
patria  et  filii  xegum,  Pbilippi  et  Alexandri.  lUe  enim  in  fini^ 
timia  bellia  occupatua  urbea  paucas  imperio  adjecit,  idque  non 
aine  maxima  conteotione  et  periculo ;  -quippe  qui  et  aliaa,  et 
pnecipud  in  prsBlio  CSueroneo,  in  ultimum  discrimen  adductua 
fuit;  at  Alexander,  longinquam  expeditionem  bene  ausua  in 
Peraas,  nationea  infinitaa  aubjug&vit,  magia  itineribus  quam 
prseliia  fatigatua.  Hoc  ipsum  adhuc  clarius  cernitur  in  propar 
gatione  imperii  Bomanorum,  qui  quo  tempore  ex  parte  Occi- 

Jtt  M  2 
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dentis  viz  ultra  Liguriam  armis  penetrayerant,  eoaem  tempore 
Orientis  proyincias  usque  ad  montem  Taurum  armis  et  imperio 
complex!  sunt.  Etiam  Carolus  Octavus  rex  GallisB  bellum 
Britannicum  (quod  matrimonio  ^  tandem  compoaitum  est)  non 
admodum  facile  expertus^  expeditionem  illam  Neapolitannm 
longinquam  admiranda  quadam  facilitate  et  foelicitftte  transegit. 
•Habent  certe  hoc  bella  longinqua,  ut  cum  iis  manus  conseratur 
qui  militisB  et  armis  inyasoris  minime  sint  assueti,  quod  in  fini- 
timis  secus  se  habet.  Etiam  et  apparatus  in  hujusmodi  expe- 
ditionibus  solet  esse  diligentior  et  instructior,  et  terror  apud 
hostes  ex  ipso  ausu  et  fiducia  major.  Neque  etiam  fere  possit 
fieri  in  illis  expeditionibus  remotis^  per  hostes  ad  quos  tam  longo 
itinere  pervenitur,  diyersio  aliqua  aut  inyasio  reciprocal  quae  in 
belligerandi  ratione  cum  finitimis  saepius  adhibetur.  Caput 
autem  rei  est,  quod  in  subjugandis  finitimis  occasionum  delectus 
in  augusto  yersatur;  at  si  quis  longinquiora  non  detrectet, 
]>oterit  pro  arbitrio  suo  eo  transfexre  bellum  ubi  aut  disciplina 
militaris  maxime  est  enervata,  aut  yired  nationis  plurimum  at- 
tritas  et  consumptas,  aut  dissidia  ciyilia  opportune  oborta,  aut 
alias  hujusmodi  commoditates  se  ostendant^  Secundum  est,  ut 
semper  subsit  caitsa  belli  justa  et  pia  et  honorifica  et  fayorabilia. 
Id  enim  alacritatem  tum  militibud  tum  populis  impensas  con- 
ferentibus  addit,  et  societates  aperit  et  conciliate  et  plurimas 
denique  commoditates  habet.  Inter  causas  autem  belli,  admo- 
dum favorabilis  est  ea  quad  ducit  ad  debellandas  tjrannides,  sub 
quibus  populus  succumbit  et  prostemitur  sine  animis  et  vigore, 
tanquam  sub  Aspectum  Meduscs ;  quod  etiam  Herculi  diyinita- 
tem  conciliayit.  Bomanis  certe  magna  religio  fuit,  strenue  et 
impigre  accurrere  ad  socios  tuendos,  si  quoquo  modo  oppress! 
fuissent.  Etiam  bella  ob  yindictam  justam  fere  semper  foelicia 
fuerunt,  sicut  bellum  adyersus  Brutum  et  Cassium  ad  yindican- 
dam  mortem  Cacsaris;  Seyeri  ad  yindicandam  mortem  Pert!- 
nacis ;  Juni!  Bruti  ad  yindicandam  mortem  Lucretias.  Denique 
quicunque  bello  calamitates  hominum  et  injurias  aut  leyant 
aut  vindicant,  sub  Perseo  militant.  Tertium,  ut  in  omn! 
bello  Buscipiendo  yera  sit  cBstimatio  virium;  atque  recte  perpen- 
datur  utrum  bellum  sit  tale  quod  confici  et  ad  exitum  perduci 
possit,  ne  quis  yastas  et  infinitas  spes  persequatur.  Prudenter 
enim  Perseus  inter  Gorgonas  (per  quas  bella  representantur) 

1  In  1491  Charles  the  Eighth  married  Anne  of  Brittany,  and  thus  put  an  end  tQ 
the  war  which  Bacon  here  speaks  of. 
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earn  delegit  qu»  in  sua  natura  mortalis  erat,  neque  ad  impossi- 
bilia  animum  adjecit*  Atque  de  iis  quie  in  snscipiendo  bello 
deliberationem  eubeunt,  h»c  prs^ipit  fabnla ;  reliqua  ad  belli* 
gerationem  ipsam  pertinent. 

In  bello  mazime  onmium  prosunt  ilia  tria  Dona  Deorum, 
adeo  at  fortunam  ipsam  fere  regant  et  trahant.  Aocepit  enim, 
Perseus  ceUritatem  a  Mercurio,  occultcUionem  cansiliarum  ab 
Oreo,  et  pramdentiam  a  Pallade,  Neque  caret  allegoria,  eaque 
prudentissima^  quod  al»  illas  celeritatis  in  rebus  conficiendis 
(cum  celeritas  in  bello  plurimum  possit)  talares  non  cuciUares 
fuerint^  atque  pedibus  non  humeris  additie ;  quia  non  tam  in 
primis  belli  aggressibus,  quam  in  iis  quaB  sequuntur  et  primis 
subsidio  sunt,  celeritas  requiritur.  Nullus  enim  error  in  bello 
magis  firequens  fuit^  quam  quod  prosecutiones  et  subsidiarii  im- 
petus initiorum  alacritati  non  respondeanl  At  ffalea  Plutonis 
(quse  homines  invisibiles  reddere  solebat)  manifesta  parabola 
est*  Nam  ctmnliorum  occultatio,  post  celeritatem,  maximi  ad 
bellum  est  momentL  Cujus  etiam  celeritas  ipsa  pars  magna 
est.  Celeritas  enim  consiliorum  evulgationem  prsevertit*  Ad 
galeam  Plutonis  spectant^  ut  imus  bello  prsesit  cum  mandatis 
liberis;  consultationes  enim  cum  multis  habent  aliquid  potius 
ex  cristis  Martis,  quam  ex  galea  Plutonis.  Eodem  spectant 
prsitextus  varii,  et  designationes  ancipites,  et  famae  emissarisB, 
qu8s  oculos  hominum  aut  perstringunt  aut  avertunt^  atque  vera 
coiisiliorum  in  obscuro  ponunt.  Etiam  cautiones  diligentes  et 
suspicaces  de  Uteris^  de  legatis^  de  perfugis^  et  complura  alia, 
galeam  Plutonis  omant  et  revinciunt.  At  non  minus  interest 
cansilia  hostium  explorare,  quam  sua  occultare.  Itaque  galeae 
Plutonis  adjungendum  est  speculum  PalladU,  per  quod  hostium 
vires^  inopia,  occulti  fautores^  dissidia  et  factiones^  progressus, 
consilia  cemantur.  Quoniam  vero  tantum  fortuitorum  sus* 
cipit  bellum,  ut  nee  in  consiliis  propriis  occultandis  nee  in 
hostium  explorandis  nee  in  celeritate  ipsa  multum  fiducias  po- 
nendum  sit,  ideo  ante  omnia  sumendum  Palladis  scutum,  Praoi' 
denticB  scilicet,  ut  quam  minimum  Fortunad  relinquatur.  Hue 
pertinent,  explorato  vias  inire,  castra  diligenter  munire  (quod 
in  militia  modema  in  desuetudinem  fere  abiit,  castra  yero  instar 
lirbis  munitas  Romanis  ad  adversos  praelii  eVentus  erant),  acies 
stabilis  et  ordinata,  non  nimium  fidendo  cohortibus  levis  arma- 
turae,  aut  etiam  equitum  turmis;  denique,  omnia  quae  ad  solidam 
et  soUicitam  defensiyam  spectant ;  cum  plus  yaleat  utique  in 
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bellis  scutum  Palladis,  quam  gladias  ipse  Martifl.  Venim 
Perseo  utcunque  copiis  aut  aittimis  instructo  restart  aliud  qnid'- 
piam,  maximi  per  onmia  momeiit^  tOktecpiutk  belkon  incipiator: 
nimirum^  ut  divertat  ad  GrtBCLs.  Gttmb  ftatem  prodMome$  aimt^ 
bellorum  scilicet  sofores,  non  gennaafe  iUe  qmdem»  sed  generis 
nobilitate  qtiasi  impares.  BeUa  enim  generosa^  prodltionea  de^ 
generes  et  tufp^s.  Eanim  descriptio  elegans  est,  ut  canm  a 
nativitate  sint  et  taaquam  vetula^  propter  peipetuaa  fRroditomm 
curas  et  trepidationes.  Earum  autem  vis^  (antequam  in  mani- 
festam  defectiotiem  erumpant^)  aut  in  oeuloy  aut  in  denU  est, 
Omnis  enitn  factio,  a  statu  quopiom  alienata  et  in  proditionem 
propensa,  et  speeuhxtur  et  mardei.  Atque  hiijnamodi  oculus  et 
dens  tafiqnanl  communis  est;  nam  quioquid  didiceront  et  no- 
verunt^  fere  p^  manus  ab  nnii  ad  alteimm  transit  et  pereurrit. 
Et  quod  ad  deniem  attinet^  tino  quasi  ore  mordent,  et  eadem 
scandala  jactant$  ut  si  nnam  audias,  omnes  audias.  Itaqne 
Perseo  sunt  istsB  Gneas  conciliandsB  atque  in  auxilimn  adda-- 
cendas,  prsesertim  ut  oculum  et  dentem  sunm  ei  commodent ; 
oculum  ad  indicia^  dentem  ad  rumores  serendoe  et  invidiam 
oonflandam  et  animos  hominum  sollicitandoe.  Postquam  yero 
omnia  bene  sint  ad  bellum  prseparate  disposita,  illud  in  primis 
curandum,  quod  Perseus  fecit,  ut  Medusa  dormiens  inveniatur. 
Prudens  enim  belli  susceptor  semper  fere  hostem  assequitur 
imparatnm,  et  securitati  propiorem.  Denique  in  ipsis  belli 
actionibus  atque  insultibus,  ille  intuitus  in  speculum  Paltadis 
adopeiiandus  est.  Plurimi  enim  ante  ipsa  pericula  res  hostium 
acute  et  attente  introspicere  possunt;  at  in  ipso  periculi  arta- 
Gulo  aut  terrore  offimduntur,  aut  pericula  nimium  praecipitea 
et  a  fVonte  spectant;  unde  in  ilia  temere  ruunt,  yincendi  me- 
mores,  vitandi  obliti.  At  neutrum  horum  fieri  debet ;  sed  in 
speculum  Palladis  cervice  refisxa  inspiciendum^  ut  impetus  recte 
dirigatur  absque  yel  terrore  vel  furore. 

A  bello  perfecto  et  victoria  sequuntur  eiFecta  duo ;  Pegasi 
ilia  ffeneratio  et  exsuscitatio,  quie  satis  evidenter  Famam  denotat, 
quflB  per  omnia  volat,  et  victoriam  celebrate  et  reliquiaa  beUi 
faciles  et  in  votum  cedentes  efficit.  Secundum,  gestaHo  capitis 
Medusm  in  scuto ;  siquidem  nullum  prassidii  genus  huic  ob  pras- 
stantiam  comparari  possit  Unicum  enim  facinus  insigne  et' 
memorabile,  fodiciter  gestum  et  perpetratum,  omnes  hostium 
motus  obrigescere  fadt,  atque  malevolentiam  ipeam  stupi- 
dam  rcddit. 
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JSxemplum  tertium  Philosophic^  secundum  Parabolas  ^niiquas,  m 
Moralibus.     De  Cupiditate,  secundum  faiulam  Dionysi. 

Nabrant  Semelem  Jovis  pellicem>  postquam  juramento  eum 
inviolabili  ad  yotiim  indefinitum  obstrinxisset,  petiisse  ut  ad 
amplezus  suos  accederet  talis  qualiB  cum  Junone  consuesset. 
Itaque  ilia  ex  conflagratione  periit.  Infaixs  autem  quern  in 
utero  gestabat;  a  patre  exceptus,  in  femur  ejus  insutus  esti  donee 
menses  foetui  destinatos  compleret.  Ex  quo*  tamen  onere  Ju- 
piter interim  nonnihil  claudicabat.  Itaque  puer^  quod  Jovem^ 
dum  in  femore  ejus  portaretur^  gravaret  et  pungeret,  Dionysi 
nomen  accepit  Postquam  autem  editus  esset,  apud  Proserpi- 
nam  per  aliquot  annos nutritus  est;  cum  yero  adultus  esaet^  ore 
fere  muliebri  conspiciebatur^  ut  sexus  videretur  tanquam  am- 
bigui.  Etiam  extinctus  et  sepultus  quondam  erat  ad  tempus, 
et  non  ita  multo  post  reyixit.  Atque  prima  juyenta  yitis  cul«- 
turam,  atque  adeo  yini  confectionem  et  usum,  primus  inyenit  et 
edocuit;  ex  quo  Celebris  factus  et  indytus  orbem  terrarum 
subjugayit^  et  ad  ultimos  Indorum  terminos  perrexit.  Cumi 
autem  yehebatur  a  tigribus  tracto ;  circa  eum  subsultabant  dae- 
mones  deformes^  Cobali  yocati^  Acratus  et  alii.  Quin  et  Mus® 
comitatui  ejus  se  adjungebant.  Uxorem  autem  sibi  sumpsit 
Ariadnem^  a  Theseo  desertam  et  relictam.  Arbor  ei  sacra 
erat  hedera.  Etiam  sacrorum  et  cseremoniarum  inyentor  et  in* 
stitutor  habebatur ;  ejus  tamen  generis,  qu»  et  fanaticsB  erant  et 
plenae  comiptelarum,  atque  insuper  crudeles.  Furores  quoque 
immittendi  potestatem  habebat  Certe  in  orgyis  ejus,  a  mulie- 
ribua  furore  percitis  duo  yiri  insignes  discerpti  narrantur.  Pen- 
theus  et  Orpheus ;  ille  dmn  arbore  conscensa  spectator  eorum 
quss  agerentur  curiosus  esse  yoluisset;  hie  cum  lyram  suayiter 
et  perite  pulsaret  Atque  hujus  dei  res  gestaB  cum  Joyis  rebus 
fere  confunduntur. 

Fabula  yidetur  ad  Mores  perdnere,  ut  yix  quicquam  in  phi- 
'losophia  morali  melius  inyeniatur.  Describitur  autem  sub 
persona  Bacchi  natura  Cupidiiatisy  siye  afiectuum  et  perturba- 
tionum  animi.  Primum  igitur,  quod  ad  naialia  Cupiditatia 
attinet.  Origo  cupiditatis  omnis,  licet  nocentissimaB,  non  alia  est 
quam  Bonum  Apparens,  Sicut  enim  yirtutis  mater  est  Bonum 
Existens,  similiter  cupiditatis  mater  est  Bonum  Apparens. 
Altera  Joyis  (sub  cujus  persona  anima  humana  reprsesentatur) 
uxor  legitima,  altera  pellex ;  quas  tamen  Junonis  honores  ddtoxx* 
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letur^  tanquam  Semele.  Concipitur  vero  Cupiditas  in  vdo 
illicitOy  priufi  temere  concesso  quam  rite  intellecto  et  judicata 
Atque  postquam  eflfervescere  coeperit,  MaUr  ejus  (natura  scili- 
cet et  species  boni),  ex  nimio  incendio  destmitur  et  perit.  Pro- 
cessus autem  Cupiditatis  a  conceptu  suo  talis  est*  lUa  ab  caiimo 
humano  (qui  ejus  est  genitor)  et  niitricatur  et  occultatur,  prse- 
cipue  in  inferiori  parte  ejus,  tanquam  ybnore ;  atque  animum 
pungit  et  convellit  et  deprimit,  adeo  ut  actiones  et  decreta  ab 
ea  impediantur  et  claudicent.  Quinetiam  postquam  consensu 
et  tempore  confirmata  est  et  in  actus  erumpit,  ut  jam  quasi 
menses  compleverit  et  edita  plane  sit  atque  nata,  primo  tamen  ad 
tempus  nonnullum  apud  Proserpinam  educatur,  id  est  latebras 
qucmty  atque  clandestina  est,  et  quasi  subterranea ;  donee  re- 
motis  Fudoris  et  Metus  fraenis,  et  coalita  audacia,  aut  virtutis 
alicujus  pnetextum  sumit  aut  infamiam  ipsam  contemnit.  Atque 
illud  yerissimum  est,  omnem  aifectiun  vehementiorem  tanquam 
ambigui  sexus  esse.  Habet  enim  impetum  yirilem,  impotentiam 
autem  muliebrem.  Etiam  illud  praeclare,  Bacehum  mortuum 
reviviscere,  Yidentur  enim  affectus  quandoque  sopiti  atque 
extincti ;  sed  nulla  fides  habenda  est  iis,  ne  sepultb  quidem ; 
siquidem  praebita  materia  et  occasione,  resurgunt.' 

De  Inventione  Vitis  parabola  prudens  est.  Omnis  enim 
affectus  ingeniosus  est  admodum  et  sagax,  ad  investigandum  ea 
quae  ipsum  alant  et  foyeant  Atqui  ante  omnia  quae  hominibus 
innotuere,  vinum  ad  perturbationes  cujuscunque  generis  exci- 
tandas  et  inflammandas  potentissimum  est  et  maxime  e£5cax; 
atque  est  Cupiditatibus  in  genere  iii&tBiX  fomitis  communis.  Ele- 
gantissime  autem  ponitur  Afiectus,  siye  Cupiditas,  provtnciarum 
subjuffotor  et  expeditionis  infinitae  susceptor.  Nunquam  enim 
partis  acquiescit,  sed  appetitu  infinite  neque  satiabiliad  ulteriora 
tendit,  et  novis  semper  inhiat  Etiam  tiffres  apud  Afiectus  sta- 
bulant,  et  ad  currum  eorum  subinde^u^an^r.  Postquam  enim 
Afiectus  curulis  esse  coeperit,  non  pedestris^  sed  victor  rationis 
et  quasi  triumphator  factus  sit,  in  omnes  qui  adyersantur  aut  se 
opponunt  crudelis  est  et  indomitus  ac  immitis.  Facetiun  autem 
est,  quod  circa  currum  Bacchi  subsultant  illi  d^Bmones  deformed 

'  Yet  Sochefoucauld  has  said  **  U  est  Impossible  d^almer  une  seconde  Ibis  ce  qu*oii 
a  v^iitablement  cess^  d^aimer.** — ReJUxions  Monties,  294.  [The  two  observations  are 
not,  1  think,  incompatible  with  one  another.  Bacon  speaks  of  the  appetite  rather  than 
the  sentiment ;  and  Rochefoucauld  does  not  ssy  that  a  man  cannot  love  agpdn  that 
which  he  ihinkt  he  has  ceased  to  love.— j:  iS*.] 
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et  ridiculi.  Omnia  enim  affectus  yehementior  progignit  motus 
in  oculis  et  ore  ipso  et  gesta  indecoros  et  inconditos,  subsulto* 
rios  et  deformes ;  adeo  at  qui  sibi  ipsi  fortasse  in  aliquo  affectu 
(veluti  ira^  arrogantia^  amore)  yideatur  magnificus  et  tumidus^ 
alils  tamen  appareat  turpis  et  ridiculus.  Conspiciuntur  autem 
in  Cupiditatis  comitatu  Musa.  Neque  enim  reperitur  ullus  fere 
affectus  tam  prayus  et  yilis,  cui  non  blandiatur  aliqua  doctrina. 
Hac  enim  in  re  ingeniorum  indulgentia  et  procacitas  Musa- 
rom  majestatem  in  immensum  minuit ;  ut  cmn  duces  yitae  et 
signiferi  esse  debeant,  sint  non  raro  cupiditatum  pedissequas 
et  oblectatrices. 

Inprimis  yero  nobilis  est  ilia  allegoria,  Bacchum  amores  sues 
in  earn  efiudisse,  quae  ab  alio  relicta  erat  et  fastidita.  Certissi- 
mum  enim  est,  affectus  id  petere  atque  ambire,  quod  experientia 
jampridem  repudiayit.  Atque  norint  omnes,  qui  affectibus  suis 
seryientes  et  indulgentes  pretium  potiundi  in  immensum  augent 
(siye  honores  appetant,  siye  amores,  sive  gloriam,  siye  scientiam, 
siye  alia  quaecunque)  se  res  relictcis  petere,  et  a  compluribus  per 
omnia  fere  saecula  post  experimentum  dimissas  et  repudiatas. 
Neque  mysterio  caret,  quod  kedera  Bnccho  sacra  fuerit..  Hoc 
enim  duplici  modo  conyenit ;  primum  quod  hedera  hyeme  vire- 
scat;  deinde  quod  circa  tot  res  (arbores,  parietes,  aedificia)  ser- 
pat  ac  circumfiindatur  et  se  attollat  Quod  ad  primum  enim 
attinet,  omnis  cupiditas  per  renitentiam  et  yetitum  et  tanquam 
antiperistasin^  (yeluti  per  irigora  brumae  hedera)  yirescit,  ac 
yigorem  acquirit.  Secundo,  affectus  aliquis  in  humana  anima 
praedominans  omnes  ejus  actiones  et  decreta  tanquam  hedera 
drcumsepit;  neque  fere  quicquam  purum  inyenias,  cui  ilia  cla- 
yiculas  suas  non  imprimat.  Neque  mirum  est,  si  superstitiosi 
riius  Baccho  attribuantur ;  cum  omnis  fere  malesanus  affectus 
in  pravis  rdiffionibtis  luxurietur,  adeo  ut  haereticorum  colluyies 
bacchanalia  ethnicorum  superarit;  quorum  etiam  superstitiones 
non  minus  cruentaa  quam  turpes  extiterunt.  Neque  itidem 
mirum  estyBi  furores  a  Baccho  immitti  putentur;  cum  et  omuis 
affectus  in  excessu  suo  yeluti  furor  brems  sit,  et  si  yehemen- 
tius  obsideat  et  incumbat,  in  insania  saepius  terminetnr.  Ulud 
autem  de  Pentheo  et  Orpheo  inter  Orgya  Bacchi  laceratis,  eyi- 
dentem  parabolam  habet ;  cum  affectus  quisque  prasyalidus  erga 
duas  res  sit  asperrimus  atque  infensissimus ;  quarum  altera  est 

'  See  infra,  p.  542. 
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inquUitio  in  eum  curiosa,  altera  admanitio  saltUaris  et  libera. 
Neque  auxilio  fiierit,  si  ilia  inquisitio  fiat  tantum  contempli^ 
tionis  aut  spectandi  gratia,  tanquam  arbore  conscensa,  absque 
omni  animi  malignitate ;  neque  rursus^  ei  adnumitio  ilia  multa 
cum  Buayitate  et  dexteritate  adlubeatnr;  verum  utcimque  non 
tolerant  Orgya  aut  Pentheum  aut  Orpheum.  Foetremo,  ilia 
confusio  personarum  JovU  et  Baechi  ad  parabolam  recte  tradud 
potest ;  quandoquidem  res  gestae  nobiles  et  clarse,  atque  merita 
insignia  et  gloriosa,  interdum  a  VirtiUe  et  recto  ratione  et 
magnaniniitate,  interdum  autem  a  laienie  affectu  et  occulta 
cupiditate  (utcunque  famse  et  laudis  celebritate  utraque  res 
pariter  gaudeat)  proyeniant;  ut  non  fiicile  sit  distingoere  facta 
DionyH  a  factis  Jovis.^ 

Verum  in  theatre  nimis  diu  moramur;  transeamus  ad  pa- 
latium  animi ;  cujus  limina  majori  cum  veneratione  et  cura 
ingredi  convenit. 

*  It  seems  not  Improbable  that  Bacob  was  led  to  consider  the  ancient  mytlKdagy 
from  the  point  of  view  which  he  has  iniistrated  both  here  and  to  the  Witdbm  of  the 
jineitntM,  by  an  author  with  many  of  whose  writtass  he  waa  frmUiar.  Fiiitarch^ 
treatise  De  Itich  ei  Otiride  is  Tery  much  in  the  same  manner. 
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Partitio  ScientuB  in  Theologiam^  et  Philosophiam*  Partitio 
PhllosophiaB  in  Doctrinas  tres ;  de  Numine,  de  Natura,  de 
Homine.  Cansiitutio  Philosophise  Prims,  ut  Matris  Com-- 
munis  omniunu 

HisTORiA  omnis  (Bex  optime)  humi  incedit^  et  dncifl  potius 
officio  quam  lucifl  perfungitur;  Poent  autem  doctrinie  tan- 
quam  aomnium :  res  dulcisi  et  varia,  et  volens  videri  aliquid  in 
00  habere  diTini  ;  quod  etiam  eomnia  vendicant.  Verum  jam 
tempuB  est  mihi  ut  eyigilem,  et  me  hunio  attoUam,  Phila$opkiiB 
et  Scientiarum  liquidum  sethera  secans. 

Scientia  aquarum  similis  est  Aquaxum  aliflB  descendunt  ooe- 
litus,  ali»  emanant  e  terra.  Etaam  Scientiflflrum  primaria  par- 
titio sumenda  est  ex  fontibus  suis.  Horum  alii  in  alto  siti  sunt, 
alii  hie  infra.  Omnb  enim  scientia  duplicem  sortitur  informa- 
tionem.  Una  inspiratur  divinitus,  altera  oritur  a  sensu.  Nam 
quantum  ad  iUam  qu»  docendo  infimditur  scientiam,  ctunulativa 
ea  est,  non  originalis;  sicut  etiam  fit  in  aquis,  qu»  pneter 
fontes  primaries  ex  aliis  rivulis  in  se  receptis  augescunt. 
Partiemur  igitur  scientiam  in  Theologiam,  et  Philosophiam, 
Theologiam  hie  intelligimus  Inspiratam  sive  Sacram ;  non  Na- 
turalem,  de  qua  paulo  post  dicturi  sumus.  At  illam  (Inspira- 
tam nimirum)  ad  ultimum  locum  reservabimus,  ut  cum  ea 
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sermones  nostros  claudamus;    cum  sit  portus  et   Babbatum 
humanarum  contemplationum  omnium. 

Philosophise  autem  objectum  triplex^  Deus^  Natura,  Homo ; 
et  triplex  itidem  Radius  rerum ;  Natura  enim  perculit  intel- 
lectum  radio  directo ;  Deus  autem,  propter  medium  iniequale 
(creaturas  scilicet),  radio  refracto  ;  Homo  vero,  sibi  ipsi  mon- 
stratus  et  exhibitus,  radio  reJUxo}  Conyenit  igitur  partiri 
Philosophiam  in  doctrinas  tres ;  Doctrinam  de  Numiney  Doctri- 
nam  de  Naturay  Doctrinam  de  Homine.  Quoniam  autem  par- 
titiones  scientiarum  non  sunt  lineis  diversis  similes,  qute  coeant 
ad  unum  angulum ;  sed  potius  ramis  arborum,  qui  conjungun- 
tur  in  uno  trunco  (qui  etiam  truncus  ad  spatium  nonnullmn 
integer  est  et  continuus,  antequam  se  partiatur  in  ramos); 
idcirco  postulat  res,  ut  priusquam  prions  partitionis  mem- 
bra persequamur,  constituatur  una  Scientia  Universalis,  qu» 
sit  mater  -reliquarum,  et  habeatur  in  progressu  doctrinarum 
tanquam  portio  yise  communis  antequam  viie  se  separent  et 
disjungant.  Hanc  Scientiam  PkilosophicB  Prim(B,  siye  etiam 
Sapienti(B  (quae  olim  rerum  divinarum  atque  humanarum  set' 
entia  definiebatur),  nomine  insignimus.  Huic  autem  sciential 
nulla  alia  opponitur;  cum  ab  aliis  scientiis  potius  limitibus 
intra  quos  continetur  quam  rebus  et  subjecto  differat;  fastigia 
scilicet  rerum  tantummodo  tractans.  Hanc  ipsam  utrum  inter 
Desiderata  reponere  oporteat,  hsesito ;  sed  arbitror  tamen  poni 
debere.  Equidem  invenio  farraginem  quandam  et  massam  in- 
conditam  doctrin®  ex  Theologia  Naturali,  ex  Logica,  ex  parti- 
bus  quibusdam  Fhysicse  (veluti  de  Principiis  et  de  Anima) 
compositam  et  congestam;  et  sublimitate  quadam  sermonis, 
hominum  qui  seipsos  admirari  amant,  tanquam  in  vertice  scien- 
tiarum collocatam.  Nos  vero  misso  fastu  id  tantum  volumus, 
ut  designetur  aliqt&  scientia,  quae  sit  receptaculum  Axiomatum 

>  The  parallel  which  naturally  suggests  Itself  between  light  and  knowledge  has  by 
several  writers  been  traced  in  the  modifications  of  which  light  is  susceptible.  Thus 
Roger  Bacon,  at  the  close  of  his  PergpecHva^  likens  vision  by  direct  light  to  divine 
knowledge,  by  refracted  light  to  angelic  knowledge,  and  by  reflected  light  to  human ; 
and  again  to  man's  knowledge  In  the  state  of  glory  *•  fkcie  ad  fadem,"  to  his  knowledge 
in  the  intermediate  state»  and  to  that  which  he  has  in  this  present  life;  "et  hsM  est 
recte  per  reflexlonem,  secundum  quod  dicit  apostolus,  Yidemus  nunc  per  speculum  In 
enigmate.**  And  in  this  life  also  vision  is  triple ;  *«  scilicet  recta  in  perfectis,  Aracta  in 
imperfectis;  et  in  malls  et  In  negllgentibus  mandata  Dei,  est  etiam  per  reflexlonem**— 
an  assertion  in  support  of  which  he  quotes  S.  James,  i.  23.  and  24.  But  all  these 
illustrations  diffi?r  from  that  in  the  text,  inasmuch  as  they  relate  to  the  different  kinds 
of  knowledge  which  appertain  to  different  orden  and  sutesof  being,  and  not  to  the 
dlfTerenccs  which  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  olgect  For  a  nearer  parallel,  at  1 
with  respect  to  the  radius  reflex  us,  see  PluUrch  Dt  Curiotitaie,  c.  3. 
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qvm  parlieularimn  scientiarum  non  sint  propria,  sed  pluribuB 
earom  in  commune  competant^ 

Flurima  autem  id  genus  Aziomata  esse  nemo  ambigat  Ex- 
empli gratia.  Si  inmquaKbus  (equcdia  cutdcLS^  omnia  erunt  incBqtia" 
Ha,  regula  est  ex  Mathematicis.  Eadem  et  in  Ethicis  obtinet, 
quatenus  ad  justitiam  dlstributivam ;  siquidem  in  justitia  Com- 
mutativa,  ut  paria  imparibus  tribuantur  ratio  ssquitatis  po- 
stulat;  at  in  distributiva,  nisi  imparia  imparibus  praestentur^ 
iniquitas  fuerit  maxima.^  Qtue  in  eodem  tertio  eonveniunt,  et 
inter  se  eonveniunt,  regula  est  itidem  ex  Mathematicis ;  verum 
simul  tam  potens  in  Logica,  ut  syllogismi  sit  fundamentum. 
Natura  se  potissimum  prodit  in  minimis^,  regula  est  in  Physicis 
tam  valida,  ut  etiam  Democriti  atomos  produxerit ;  veruntamen 
earn  recte  adhibuit  Aristoteles  in  Politicis,  qui  contemplationem 
reipublicsB  orditur  a  familia.  Omnia  mutantur,  nil  interit\  re- 
gula itidem  in  Physicis,  hoc  modo  prolata ;  Quantum  Natures 
nee  minuitur  nee  augetur,  Eadem  competit  Theologiae  Naturali, 
sic  variata;  Omnipotentia  sunt  opera,  Aliquid  ex  nihilo  facer e, 
et  Aliquid  in  nihilum  rcdigere ;  quod  etiam  Script ura  testatur^ 
Didici  quod  omnia  opera  qu<B  fecit  Deus  perseverent  in  perpe* 
tuum  ;  non  possumus  eis  quicquam  addere,  nee  auferre^  Interim' 
tus  rei  areetur  per  reductionem  gus  ad  principia,  regula  est  in 
Physicis;  eadem  valet  in  Politicis  (ut  recte  notavit  Machia- 
vellus),  cum  ilia  qu»  interitum  rerumpublicarum  maxime  pro- 
hibent  nihil  aliud  fere  sint  quam  reformatio  earum  et  reductio 
ad  antiques  mores,^  Putredo  serpens  magis  contagiosa  est  quam 
matura  ^,  regula  est  in  Physicis ;  eadem  insignis  etiam  in  Mora- 
libus ;  cum  homines  profligatissimi  et  maxime  facinorosi  minus 
corruptelae  inferant  publicis  moribus  quam  qui  aliquid  yidentur 
habere  sanitatis  et  virtutis,  et  ex  parte  tantum  mali  sunt* 
Quod  conservativum  est  Formes  majoris,id  activitate potentius^, 
regula  est  in  Physicis ;  etenim,  ut  non  abscindatur  ipse  rerum 
nexus,  nee  detur  (ut  loquuntur)  vacuum,  facit  ad  conservandam 
fabricam  universi;  ut  vero  gravia  congregentur  ad  massam 

*  It  Is  to  inrliiciples  of  this  kind  that  the  title  of  Axionu  is  glyen  by  Aristotle. 
BaooD*s  first  instance  resembles  that  which  Aristotle  gives  in  the  AnaL  PbtL  L  8. 
But  most  of  his  other  instances  are  of  a  different  character. 

'  See  for  the  difference  between  distri^atiye  and  commutative  justice^  the  Nieo- 
maek§a»  Ethie$,  v.  cc,  3,  4,  5. 

'  This  passage  has  been  already  quoted.  Book  n.  c.  8. 

*  Ovid.  Metam.  xv.  166.  *  Eoclesiast,  lU.  14. 

*  Macsehiav.  IMscorsi,  ilL  §  1.  '  Vide  supra,  p.  466^ 
•    *  This  dictum  is,  I  think,  Bacon*s  own ;  at  least  I  have  not  met  with  iU 
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teme,  facit  ad  conservandam  tantiim  regMMi€in,  deBBorun. 
Itaque  prior  motus  posteriorem  domat  Eadem  tenet  in  Poli- 
ticis ;  nam  qusB  &cinnt  ad  oonservaiidam  ipBasa  pelitiam  in  isua 
natuca  validiQra  sunt  quan  qp»  ad  beae  ease  paiticalarium 
in  republica  membrorum  fionduaant.  SioiiU^Qr  eaden  locum 
habet  in  Theologia ;  etoiim  in  tiieolopiMg  virtutibufi,  Cbaritaa, 
quae  eat  Tirfcas  maxime  commumeatiya,  prae  ir^quis  omnibus 
eminet  Augetur  vis  agmtU  per  untipmitUvm  Gontrerii^,  re- 
guh  est  in  Physieia.  Eadem  nura  prostat  in  PolitioiB ;  am 
omnia  factio  <ex  contraiia  ingniente  vekemaiDJtor  irritotuc  Tih- 
nus  disears  in  concardem  netutum  desinens  caneerUum  oommendat, 
regula  est  Mnaicae.  Eadem  m  Ethicis  et  A&otibua  obtinet. 
Tropus  ille  Mn8iouB^.a  elaugulajaxLt  cadeoHa  (qnam  yocant),  cum 
jaiEQam  adesse  Tideatur,  placide  etahendi^  convenit  cihu  tropo 
Bbetotioo  expectationem  dudendu  Fidium  tonus  tremulus  eaa* 
dem  affert  anribus  voluptatem>  quam  lumen^  aqwe  aut  gemm» 
inaiBena,  oculia ; 

•^ —  tplendet  tremnlo  sub  lunune  >po!itaB.* 

Organa  sensuum  cum  organis  reflexionum  convemunt;  boc  in 
Perspectiva  locum  babet;  oculus  enim  similis  speculo^  siye 
aquis ;  et  in  Acoustica ;  instrumentum  enim  anditne  obici  intra 
cavemam  simile.  Hsoc  pauca  enumerasse  sufficiet  ad  exempla. 
Quinimo  Magia  Persamm  (quae  in  tantnm  est  oelebrata)  in  eo 
potissimum  versabatur,  ut  arcbitecturas  et  fabricas  Temm  natu- 
ralimn  et  civilium  symbolizantes  notaret^    Neque  htec  omnia 

>  The  doctdne  of  Antipeiistiigfti,  tlutt  Is  tf  tiie  inetease  Of  intensity  «f  one  of  two 
contraries  by  the  juxtaposition  of  tlie  other,  is  applied  by  Aristotle,  MttUor,  L  c  13^ 
in  the  case  of  heat  and  cold,  to  explain  the  fbrmation  of  hail.  It  is  ^)nnally  and 
generally  stated  in  Ayerroes'b  Gomnientai7  on  this  pasM^ge.  See  also  Axlst  PribL  iL 
16.,  and  Plutarch's  Qtuui.  Naiuralet, 

«  Vlrg:  ^n.  vii.  9. 

*  That  the  word  speculum  is  here  uttd  for  **  a. glass  ".appears from  the  .corresponding 
passage  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  This  use  of  the  word,  though  certainly  un- 
common. Is  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of.C.  Agrippa,  who,  dlstingulahiQglenaes  Iron 
mirrors,  calls  the  former  "  specula  perspicua."  See  his  celebrated  work,  De  ineertHu- 
dine  et  tfonitate  teientiarumj**  with  which  Bacon  seems,  though  he  has  spoken  with 
nndeserved  eontempt  of  its  author,  toJt««c  .bcen.fiuniliar.  The  pbraseuaed  1^  0.  Fsut, 
"  we  see  through  a  glass,"  is  in  the  Yulgate  *•  videmus  per  speculum,"  but  it  is  at  least 
doubtfhl  whether  in  both  yersions  it  was  not  intended  to  suggest  the  idea  of  vision  by 
reflected  H^t ;  so  that  tiie  authority  of  the  Eni^h  translators  cannot  bCftitad  in 
support  df  Bacon's  use  of  the  word  *^  speculum ;"  though  on  the  other  hand  there  are 
commentators  who  affirm  that  the  word  used  In  the  original  (Meprpaif)  means  .what 
in  Latin  is  denoted  hy  **speeulare,"  in  whidh  case  the  irision  8i'  d^dmpov.is  of 
course  by  transmitted  light 

*  The  system  of  Zoroaster,  with  whieh  we  are  but  imperfipetly -aainaintpd,  was  at 
one  time  the  sutigect  of  almost  as  many  idle  ftmcies  as  the  philosophy  of  .Hennes 
Trisraegistus.  The  first  Idea  of  the  connexion  between  the  Persian  magic,  and  theart 
of  gOTemment  was  suggested  hy  tlie  dtrenmttance  mentioned  Ui  the  Aieibkuke  o^ 
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quae  dixunns^  et  alia  hnjus  generie,  sixnilitudines  mene  sunt 
(quales  hominibus  fortasse  parom  perspicacibuB  Tideni  posfiint), 
sed  plane  una  eademque  natune  vestigia  ant  signacula,  diversis 
materiis  et  subjectb  impreesa.  Atqne  base  re»  adhac  sedulo 
tractata  non  est.  Inyenias  fortasse  in  ecriptis  qti»  «b  ingeniis 
oeMoribus  promanarant  bnjnsmodi  Aziomata  raio  et  sparsim 
inseita  ex  usa  argmnesti  qaod  traotant;  corpus  yero  aliquod 
talinm  Aziomatiim  quae  Ym  babeant  qnandam  prinntivam  et 
sommarnm  ad  scientiaS)  nemo  oomposuit;  cum  tamen  sit  res 
ejusmodi^  qu»  insigniter  nataram  miam  f aoiat ;  quoA  fVnloso^ 
fhiiB  Privut  munus  esse  autmnanrt. 

Est  iet  alia  bnjus  Pb3osophi»  PrimsB  pars^  qnte  si  ad  Tocabula 
respicias,  vetus  'est ;  si  ad  rem  qnam  dengoamnis^  Jioya.  Est 
antem  inqoisitio  de  conditianibus  adventitiU  Entium  (quas  Tran- 
scendentes  dicere  ]>ossumiis),  Pauca,  Multo;  Similiy  Diverso; 
Possibilif  Impo8sibili;  etiam  EntCy  et  Non  Ente ;  atque  ejus- 
modi  Quandoquidem  enim  ista  sub  Physica  proprie  non 
cadantj  dissertatio  autem  Dialectica  circa  ea  magis  ad  argumen- 
tandi  raftiones  quam  ad  rerum  existentiam  sit  accommodata, 
consentaneum  omnino  est  ut  hsec  contemplatio  (in  qua  -non 
parom  est  dignitatis  et  utilitatis)  baud  deseratur  prorsus,  sed  in 
scientiarum  partitionibos  nonnullmn  saltern  inveniat  locum. 
Yeruntamen  hoc  intelligimus  fieri  debere  longe  aUo,  quam  quo 
tractari  solet^  modo.  Exempli  gratia;  nemo^  qui  de  Multo,  et 
Pauco  Terba  fecit,  hoc  egit  ut  causa  reddatur  cur  alia  in  natura 
tarn  numerosa  et  ampla  mnt  et  esse  possint,  alia  tam  raia  et  mo- 
dica;  nam  certe  fieri  non  potest,  ut  in  rerum  natura  tanta  sit 
copia  auri  quanta  fern ;  tanta  rosas  quanta  graminis ;  tanta  spe* 
cificati  quanta  nonnspecificatL'  Similiter  nemo  qui  de  Simili  et 
Diverso  dissemit,  satis  explicavit  cur  quasi  perpetuo  inter  spe- 
cies diversas  interponantur  pariicipia  qusedam,  qu»  simt  speciei 
ambiguas ;  veluti  muscus,  inter  putredinem  et  plantam.;  pieces 
qui  haerent  et  loco  non  moventur,  inter  plantam  et  animal; 
sorices  et  mures,  et  alia  nonnulla,  inter  animalia  ex  putredine  et 

Plato — that  tlie  prtncet  of  Pfrsla  were  tvy  tbe  same  penom  Instructed  Id  poUUcs  and 
in  ma^c  Tbrathe  elder  Mlrandula  ob(>enre8,  **  Utriusqne  CZoroastrb  et  Zaroolxidis) 
magta  quid  sit,  FUtonem  si  percontemuryTespondebit  in  Aldblede,  Zorontrls  inagiam 
non  esse  ftliud  quam  dlvinam  scientiam,  qu&  filios  Persarum  regum  erudiebant,  ut  ad 
exemplar  mundanse  -relpubllcae  suam  Ipsl  regere  rempublicam  edocerentur.** — Johannh 
•Put  Mirandmtm  Apologia,  (But  compare  J.  F.  Htrandula  for  an  account  of  hit 
uncle's  change  of  opinion  on  this  sutdect    Tide  his  Dt  Remm  Pnmotioi^  viL  c.  S.) 

The  nTereBee-to  Plato  In 'the  passage  I  lurre^quoted  i«  Tather  an  unscrapalous  one, 
as  PUto  gives  no  faiformatlon  as  to  the  natttPe  of  the  Persian  magic. 

'  Tide  supra,  note,  p.  608. 
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ex  semine  prognata^ ;  vespertiliones^  inter  aves  et  quadrupedes ; 
pisces  Yolantes  (qui  jam  notissimi  sunt),  inter  aves  et  pisces ; 
phocse,  inter  pisces  et  quadrupedes ;  et  alia  hujusmodL  Neque 
rursus  causam  indagavit  quispiam^  cur  cum  Hmilia  simUibus 
gaudeanty  ferrum  ferrum  non  trahat^  quod  magnes  facit ;  neque 
aurum  ipsum  aurum,  licet  argentum  viyum  alliciat  Circa 
hs&Cp  et  similia^  in  disceptatione  de  TranscendentibtLS  illis  altum 
est  silentium;  orationis  enim  apices,  non  rerum  subtilitates, 
secuti  sunt  homines,  Quamobrem  horum  TranscendejUium, 
sive  eonditwnum  Entium  adventitiaruniy  inquisitionem  yeram  et 
solidam,  secundum  naturae  non  sermonis  leges,  Philosophiam 
Primam  recipere  volumus.  Atque  de  PhiloJsoplda  prima  (sive 
de  Sophia)  quam  inter  Desiderata  hand  immerito  retulimus, 
hasc  dicta  sint. 


CAPUT  11. 


De  Theologia  Natural!;  et Doctrina  de  Angelis  et  Spiritibus, 
qucB  gusdem  est  Appendix. 

CoLLOCATA  igitur  sua  in  sede  Communi  Scientiarum  Parente, 
instar  Berecjmthise  tanta  gaudentis  coelesti  sobole, 

Omnes  coelicolas,  omnes  supera  alta  tenentes ;' 
revertamur  ad  partitionem  illam  trium  Philosophiarum,  Divinse, 
Naturalis,  et  Humanae.  Nam  Theologia  Naturalis,  Philoso- 
phia  etiam  Divina  recte  appellatur.  Diffinitur  autem  hasc,  ut 
sit  talis  scientia,  sen  potius  sciential  scintilla,  qualis.  de  Deo 
haberi  potest  per  lumen  naturae  et  contemplationem  rerum 
creatarum ;  et  ratione  objecti,  sane  divina,  ratione  informatio- 
nis,  naturalis  censeri  potest.  Hujus  scientiae  limites  ita  yere 
signantur,  ut  ad  atheismum  confutandum  et  convincendum, 
.  et  ad  legem  naturae  informandam,  se  extendant ;  ad  religio- 
nem  autem  astruendam  non  proferantur.     Quamobrem  nee 

>  It  Ib  ezceedlogljr  difficult  to  aaoertaln  what  animals  were  generally  suppoaed  to  be 
produced  by  equivocal  generation.  In  a  note  on  a  passage  in  the  Novum  Organum 
(U.  41.)  I  haye  collected  some  contradictory  opinions  on  this  question.  That  mice 
are  mentioned  as  intermediate  between  the  classes  of  animals  which  can  and  cannot  be 
equivocally  generated,  is  perhaps  connected  with  Aristotle^s  having  affirmed  that  by 
licking  salt  they  breed  without  impregnation.  This  however  does  not  affect  the  truth 
of  the  remark  In  the  text ;  but  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  the  aberrant  types. 
as  they  are  called,  of  any  class  often  appear  to  connect  that  class  with  more  than 
one  other.  E.  g.  the  Monotremata  and  espedaljy  the  Oraithorhynchns  connect  the 
Mammalia  with  Reptiles  as  well  as  with  Birds. 

«  Vlrg.  JEn.  vi.  788. 
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Deus  unquam  edidit  miraculum  quo  converteretur  aiheus; 
quia  poterat  ipso  naturae  lumine  ad  notdtiam  Dei  perduci ;  verum 
miracula  ad  convertendoa  idololatras^  et  superstitiosos  desiguata 
sunt,  qui  numen  agnoverunt  sed  in  cultu  ejus  aberrarunt ;  quo* 
niam  non  sufficit  lumen  natiursB  Dei  Toluntati  declarandse^  aut 
cultui  ejus  legitimo  prodendo.  Sicut  enim  opificis  potentiam  et 
peiitiaiii  ostendunt  opera  ejus,  imaginem  autem  minime;  sic 
opera  Dei  conditoris  omnipotentiam  et  sapientiam  ostendunt^ 
imaginem  ejus  haudquaquam  depingunt.  Atque  hac  in  re 
eihnicorum  opinio  a  sacra  Teritate  recedit  Illi  siquidem  mun- 
dum  imaginem  Dei  statuebant,  hominem  mundi.  At  Sacne 
Liters  hand  tali  honore  mundum  dignantur,  ut  Dei  uspiam 
imago  dicatur^  sed  solummodo  opus  manuum  ejus;  hominem 
vero  imaginem  Dei  immediate  substituunt.  Quocirca,  quod 
sit  Deus,  quod  rerum  habenas  tractet,  quod  summe  potens, 
quod  sapiens  et  prsescius,  quod  bonus,  quod  remunerator,  quod 
vindez,  quod  adorandus,  etiam  ex  operibus  ejus  demonstrari 
et  eyind  potest;  et  admirabilia  complura  secreta  circa  attri* 
buta  ejus,  et  multo  magis  circa '  regimen  et  dispensationem 
super  universum,  etiam  sobrie  ex  iisdem  elici  et  manifestari 
queunt;  estque  istud  argumentum  a  nonnullis  utiliter  per* 
tractatum.'  Verum  ex  intuitu  rerum  naturalium  atque 
hmnanse  rationis  principiis,  de  fidei  mysteriis  vel  ratiocinaii 
vel  etiam  suadere  Tehementius,  aut  rursus  ea  curiosius  in^* 
trospicere  et  ventilare  et  de  modo  mysterii  inquirere,  baud 
tutum  meo  judicio  fuerit.  Da  Fidei  qua  Fidei  sunt  Nam  vel 
ethnici,  in  illustri  ilia  et  diyina  de  aurea  catena  fabula  hoc 
ipsum  concedunt,  quad  Javem  de  ecelo  ad  terras  deducere  Jiec 
homines  potuemnt  nee  Dii;  e  conirario^  quod  Jupiter  pertrahere 
eos  potuerit  e  terra  ad  coelum.^  Quare  frustra  sudaverit,  qui 
ccelestia  religionis  arcana  nostras  rationi  adaptare  conabitur. 
Decebit  potius  mentes  nostras  ad  coelestis  veritatis  thronum 
adorandum  attollere.  In  hac  igitur  parte  Theologian  Naturalis, 
tantum  abest  ut  defectum  aliquem  obserrem,  ut  excessum  jpo-^ 
tius  reperiam;  ad  quern  subnotandum  paulum  sum  digressus, 
propter  maxima  incommoda  et  pericula  quae  ex  eo  tum  ire* 
ligioni  tum  philosophiad  impendent;  utpote  qui  et  religionem 

, '  Itkiatnu  in  the  original. — J,  S, 

*  This  passage*  and  othen  to  the  same  effect,  show  how  fkr  Bacon  was  from  wishing 
to  da  away  with  natural  theology,  however  much  he  was  disposed  to  complain  of  the 
abusive  employment  of  final  causes, 

•  Vide  supra,  p.  437. 

VOL.  I.  K  N 
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hsereticftm  procudet,  et  philoBOphiam  phantaeticam  et  super- 
stitiosam. 

Secus  est  quod  ad  Angelorum  et  Spirituum  naturam  atti* 
net,  qu9S  nee  inscrutabiliB  est  nee  interdicta;  ad  quam  etiam, 
ex  aflGbitate  quam  habet  cum  anima  humana,  aditus  ma^a 
ex  parte  est  patefactus.  Prsscipit  certe  Sacra  Scriptara^ 
Nemo  vos  decipiat  in  sublimUate  sermanum,  et  reliffiane  Ange^ 
loruniy  ingerens  $e  in  ea  qtue  nan  ncvit*^  Attamen  si  hoc 
monitum  diligenter  perpendas,  duo  duntaxat  in  eo  vetita  repe* 
ries ;  adorationem  scilicet,  qualis  Deo  debetur,  angelorum ;  et 
fanatical  de  iis  opiniones,  yel  ultra  creatures  sortem  eoe  effe* 
rentes,  tcI  ampliorem  de  iis  cognitionem  quam  quis  revera 
adeptus  sit  venditantes.  Cseterum  sobria  circa  illos  inquisitio, 
quas  yel  per  rerum  corporearum  scalam  ad  eorum  naturam  per« 
nos6endam  ascendat,  yel  in  anima  humana  yeluti  in  speculo  earn 
intueatur,  neutiquam  prohibetur.  Idem  de  Spiritibus  statuen-* 
dum  Immundis,  qui  a  statu  suo  deciderunt*^  Consortium  cum 
iis  atque  usus  opersB  eorum  illicitus  est ;  multo  magis  qualiscun* 
que  cultus  yel  yeneratia  At  contemplatio  et  cognitio  iUorum 
naturse,  potestatis,  illusionum,  non  solum  ex  locis  Scriptur» 
Sacrsd,  sed  ex  ratione  aut  experientia,  baud  postrema  pars  est 
sapiential  spiritualis.  Sic  certe  Apostolus,  Strafagematum  ejus 
nan  ignari  sumus*^  Ac  non  minus  Daemonum  naturam  inyesli- 
gare  in  Theologia  Naturali  conceditur,  quam  yenenorum  in 

>  Coloes.  il.  4.  and  18. 

'  The  theory  of  angels  and  that  of  fallen  spirits  form  a  large  and  not  very  iwofltable 
chapter  in  every  scholastic  Summa  Theologic  The  dogmatic  basis  of  these  specula* 
tlons  consists  chiefly  of  spiritualising  interpretations  (sanctioned  by  the  Fathers  and 
especially  by  S.  Augustin)  of  certain  texts  of  Scripture  and  of  the  supposed  Tlsions  of 
Dionysios  the  AreopagHe.  The  theory  of  the  angelic  natnie  (both  in  its  first  and  in 
Its  fiillen  state)  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  schoolmen  elaborated  fh)m  these  data,  is  a 
most  remarkable  Instance  of  metaphysical  creation ;  being  no  lets  than  a  determination 
of  the  conditions  of  thought  and  volition  which  exist  junoag  intelUgencea  of  a  higher 
order  than  our  own.  That  all  such  determinations  are  utterly  unsatisfoctoiy,  both 
from  the  want  of  data  and  fh»n  the  Inherent  and  insurmoantable  difflculty  of  the 
problem  to  be  solved.  Is  not  however  to  be  denied. 

I  am  not  concerned  to  defend  what  the  schoolmen  have  said  upon  the  subject ;  but 
I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  in  connexion  with  It  an  instance  of  the  flippant  ignorance 
with  which  they  are  often  spoken  ofl  It  is  said  in  the  history  of  Martinus  Scriblerus 
that  they  discussed  the  question  whether  angels  know  things  best  in  the  morning. 
The  assertion  is  of  course  fbunded  on  an  absurd  mistake  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Inquiry,  "utrum  matutlna  cognitio  potior  sit  quam  vespertina.**  The  doctrine  of 
matutinal  and  vespertinal  cognition  the  schoolmen  derive  from  S.  Augustin,  and 
though  neither  Its  subtOty  nor  the  eloquence  with  which  it  is  expressed  can  prevent 
its  being  censured  as  an  unauthorised  speculation,  yet  no  wise  man  will  think  it  a 
matter  to  be  jested  with.  I  may  refer  with  respect  to  it  to  Bttonaventura*s  commen- 
tary on  the  second  book  of  the  iSeiitaiees  of  Fteter  Lombard :  DisHneHo  4  :  Qumttw  8. 
The  *<  condoslo**  is,  **  Angelus  bonus  habet  cum  matutlna  vespertlnam  qu4)que  cogni* 
tionem,  quie  non  temporis  sed  dignitatis  inter  se  habent  ordlnenu" 

•2  Corinth,  ii.  11. 
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Phjsica,  aut  yitionun  in  Ethica.  Hanc  autem  BcientisB  par- 
tem de  Angelis  et  Dsemonibus  inter  Desiderata  numerare  non 
licet,  quippe  qua^  ab  baud  paucia  sit  tentata.  ^quius  esset, 
ut  scriptorum  in  hoc  genere  pars  baud  parva  aut  vanitatis 
aut  superstitionis  aut  subtilitatis  inutilis  arguantiur. 


CAPUT  III. 


Partitio  Naturalis  Philosophice,  in  Speculativam  et  Operati- 
vam :  quodque  illcB  dtuB  et  in  intentione  tractantis^  et  in  cor- 
pore  tractatuSf  segregati  debeant 

MisSA  igitur  Tbeologia  Naturali  (cui  inquisitionem  de  Spiri- 
tibus,  ut  Appendicem  attribuimus)  accedamus  ad  secundam 
partem;  videlicet  illam  de  Natura,  sive  Philosophiam  Natu- 
ralem.  Optime  Democritus,  Scientiam  de  Natura  in  profundis 
mineris  sive  puteis  latere  demersam.^  Non  male  Chymici,  VuU 
canum  alteram  naturam  esse;  quinetiam  id  qeleriter  perficere, 
quod  natura  per  ambages  et  temporis  moras  solet^  Quidni 
igitur  Philosophiam  in  duas  partes  secemus,  Fodinam  et  Foma- 
cem ;  et  duo  constituamus  Philosophorum  munera,  Operarios  in 
Mineris  et  Fabros  f  Sane  utcunque  videamur  hsec  per  lusum 
loqui,  tamen  hujus  generis  partitionem  utilissimam  esse  cense- 
mus,  cum  proponetur  vocabulis  familiaribus  et  schoksticis ;  hoc 
est,  ut  dividatur  doctrina  de  Natura  in  Inquisitionem  Causarum 
et  Productionem  Effectuum  ;  Speculativam  et  Operativam.  AX" 
tera  nature  viscera  perscrutatur ;  altera  naturam  veluti  super 
incudem  efformat.  Neque  me  fugit  quam  arcto  copulentur 
vinculo  Causae  et  Efiectus,  ut  explicationem  eorum  aliquatenus 
conjungi  sit  necesse.  Attamen  quandoquidem  omnis  solida  et 
fructuosa  Naturalis  Philosophia  duplicem  adhibeat  scalam,  earn- 
que  diversam;  Ascensoriam  et  Descensoriam ;  ab  Experientia 
ad  Axiomata,  et  ab  Axiomatibus  ad  nova  Inventa  ;  consultissi- 
mum  judico,  ut  hse  duae  partes,  Speculativa  et  Operativa,  et  in 
intentione  tractantis  et  in  corpore  tractatus  separentur, 

>  See  Diogen.  LBcrt.  In  Pyirho,  c.  72. 

'  For  a  innOel  between  the  Vulcaniu  Elementatos,  who  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
vis  formatriz  of  nature,  and  the  Vulcanus  ignis,  see  Paraoelsus's  tract  entltted 
Meteororum,  C  4. 
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CAPUT  IV. 

Partitio  DoctriniB  Speculative  de  Naturay  in  Physicam  Specia- 
lem,  et  Metaphysicam ;  quorum  Physica  Caueam  Efficientem 
et  Materiam,  Metaphysica  Causam  Finalem  et  Formam  inqui- 
fit  Partitio  PhysiccB  in  Doctrinas  de  Principiis  Rerum,  De 
Fabrica  Kerum  sive  de  Mundo,  et  de  Varietate  Rerum.  Par- 
titio Physic(B  de  Varietate  Rerum  in  Doctrinam  de  Concretis 
et  Doctrinam  de  Abstractis.  Partitio  Doctrinae  de  Concretis 
reficitur  ad  easdem  Partitiones^  quas  suscipit  Historia  Naturalis. 
Partitio  DoctrinsB  de  Abstractis  in  Doctrinam  de  Schematis- 
mis  Materise^  et  Doctrinam  de  Motibus.  Appendices  dum 
PhysiccB  Speculativ(By  Problemata  Naturalia^  JPlacita  Anti- 
quorum  Philosophorum.  Partitio  MetaphysiccB  in  Doctrinam 
de  FormiSj  et  Doctrinam  de  Causis  Fintdibus. 

Naturalis  Philosopbiae  partem,  quae  Speculativa  est  et  iJieo- 
retica,  in  Physicam  Specialem  et  Metaphysicam  dividere  placet. 
Atque  in  hac  partitione  attendant  homines  nos  Tocabulum  Me- 
taphysic<B  usurpare  sensu  a  recepto  et  vulgato  discrepantL  Hie 
autem  locus  admonendi  videtur  de  nostro,  in  genere,  circa  usum 
Tocabulorum  instituto.  Id  hujusmodi  est,  ut  tam  in  prsemisso 
vocabulo  MetaphysiccB  quam  in  aliis  ubi  conceptus  et  notiones 
nostras  novae  sunt  et  a  receptis  recedunt,  maxima  certe  cum 
religione  antiqua  Tocabula  retineamus.  Cum  enim  futurum 
speremus  ut  ordo  ipse  et  dilucida  rerum  explicatio,  quam  sub- 
jungere  conamur,  nos  a  prava  vocabulorum  quibus  utimur  in-> 
telligentia  liberent,  in  caeteris  omnino  avemus  (quatenus  sine 
veritatis  ac  scientiarum  dispendio  fieri  possit)  vel  minimum  ab 
antiquormn  aut  opinionibus  aut  loquendi  more  deflectere.  Qua 
in  re  Aristotelis  confidentiam  promde  subit  mirari,  qui  impetu 
quodam  percitus  contradictionis  et  bellum  universaB  antiquitati 
indicens,  non  solum  nova  artium  vocabula  pro  libitu  cudendi 
licentiam  usurpavit,  sed  etiam  priscam  omnem  sapientiam  ex- 
tinguere  et  delere  annisus  est.  Adeo  ut  neque  nominet  uspiam 
audiores  antiquos,  neque  dogmatum  eorum  mentionem  uUam 
faciat,  nisi  quo  aut  homines  perstringeret  aut  placita  redar-* 
gueret.  Sane  si  famam  nomini  suo  ac  sequacium  turbam 
affectaverit,  hoc  rationibus  suis  in  primis  acconunodatum.  Si- 
quidem  in  veritate  philosophica  asserenda  et  recipienda,  idem 
.contingit  quod  in  veritate  divina  ;  Veni  in  nomine  Patris,  nee  re- 
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cipitis  nie;  si  quis  venerit  in  nomine  suo,  eum  recipietis.^  Sed  ex 
hoc  ccelesti  aphorismo,  si  quern  prsecipue  dedgnaverit  specte- 
muSj  (nempe  Antichristum,  omnium  sasculorum  impostorem 
maximum,)  coUigere  licet  istud  ipsum.  Venire  in  nomine  suo, 
nulla  antiquitatis  aut  (si  ita  loqui  licet)  paternitatis  habita 
ratione,  rem  mali  ominis  esse  ad  veritatem;  utcunque  earn 
ssepenumero  comitetur  ilia  fortuna,  Eum  recipietis.  Cseterum 
de  viro  tarn  eximio  certe  et  ob  acumen  ingenii  mirabili,  Aristo-- 
tele>  crediderim  facile  banc  ambitionem  eum  a  discipulo  bug 
accepisse,  quern  fortasse  semulatus  est;  ut  si  ille  omnes  na- 
tiones,  hie  omnes  opiniones  subigeret,  et  monarchiam  quandam 
in  contemplationibus  sibi  conderet.  Quanquam  fieri  possit,  ut 
apud  aliquoB  tetricos  et  linguse  acerbas  simili  cum  discipulo  sua 
titulo  insigniretur, 

Felix  terrarum  pnedo,  non  utile  mundo 
Editus  ezemplum  :^ 

eodem  modo^ 

Felix  doctrinss  prsedo»  &c. 

Nobis  vero  ex  altera  parte  (quibus^  quantum  calamo  valemus, 
inter  vetera  et  nova  in  Uteris  foedus  et  conunercium  contrahere 
cordi  est)  decretimi  manet,  antiquitatem  comitari  usque  ad  aras, 
atque  vocabula  antiqua  retinere^  quanquam  sensum  eorum  et 
definitiones  ssepius  immutemus ;  secundum  moderatum  iljum  et 
laudatum  in  civilibus  novandi  modum,  quo,  rerum  statu  novato, 
verborum  tamen  solennia  durent^  quod  notat  Tacitus;  Eodem 
moffistratuum  vocabula.* 

Iledeamus  igitur  ad  acceptionem  vocabuli  Metaphysics, 
nostro  sensu*  Patet  ex  iis  qusB  supra  disseruimus,  disjungere 
nos  Philosophiam  Primam  a  Metaphysica,  quae  hactenus  pro  re 
eadem  habitas  sunt.    Illam  Communem  Scientiarum  Parentem, 

>  a  John,  ▼.  43. 

*  Thto  is  a  curloiu  misquotation  ftt>m  Lucan.     The  original  is — 

«<  niic  Pellad  proles  vesana  tyranni, 

Felix  praedo,  jacet,  terrarum  vindice  fiito 

Baptus ;  sacratis  totum  spargenda  per  orbem 

Membra  viii  posuere  adytis.    Fortuna  peperdt 

Manlbus,  et  regni  duravit  ad  ultima  iktum, 

Kam  sibi  libertas  unquam  si  redderet  orbeia 

Ludibriojeryatus  erat — ^non  utile  mundo 

Editus  exemplum,  terras  tot  posse  sub  uno 

Ease  viro."  Lucan.  x.  21. 

It  Is  obvious  that  terrarum  in  the  first  line  does  not  depend  on  prmdo,  but  on  faioi  so 
that  Bacon  has  changed  not  only  the  order  of  the  words,  but  also  the  construction. 

*  Tac  Ann.  L  a.  We  see  ftom  this  passage,  how  little  Bacon  had  of  the  spirit  of  an 
iconoclast 
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banc  Naturalis  Philosophin  Portionem  posuimus.  Atqui  Philo- 
sophiaB  'Pnmsd,  communia  et  promiscua  Scientiarum  Axiomata 
assignavimus.  Etiam  Belativas  et  Adventitias  Entium  Condi- 
tiones  (quae  Traascendentes  nommavimus),  Miiltum,  Paucum ; 
Idem,  Diversum ;  Possibile,  Impossibile ;  et  boc  genus  reliqua, 
eidem  attribuimus:  id  Bolummodo  cavendo,  ut  pbysice,  non 
logice  tractentur.  At  inquisitionem  de  Deo^  Uno,  Bono, 
Angelis,  Spiritibus,  ad  Tbeologiam  Naturalem  retulimua. 
Merito  igitor  quseri  poBsit  quid  tandem  sit  quod  MetapbyaicsB 
relinquatur?  Certe  ultra  Naturam  nibil;  sed  ipsius  Natur» 
pars  multo  prssstantissima.  Atque  profecto,  citra  veritatis 
dispendium,  buo  usque  de  veterum  sententia  respondere  iiceat, 
Pbysicam  ea  tractare  quas  penitus  in  materia  mersa  sunt  et 
mobilia,  Metapbysicam  abatracta  magis  et  constantia.  Rursus,. 
Pbysicam  in  natura  supponere  existentiam  tantum  et  motum 
et  naturalem  necessitatem ;  at  Metapbysicam  etiam  mentem 
et  ideam.  Nam  buc  forte  redit  ea  quam  dicemus  res.  Yerum 
nos  earn,  missa  sermonis  sublimitate,  perspicue  et  familiariter 
proponemus.  Partiti  eumus  Naturalem  Pbilosopbiam  in  Cau- 
sarum  Inquisitionem  et  Productionem  Effectuum.  Inquisitio- 
nem Causarum  in  Tbeoricam  conjecimus.  Eam  in  Physicam  et 
Metapbysicam  partiti  sumus.  Ergo  necesse  est,  ut  vera  diffe- 
rentia barum  sumatur  ex  natura  causarum  quas  inquirunt 
Itaque  absque  aliqua  obscuritate  aut  circuitione,  Physica  est 
quae  inquirit  de  EfficierUe  et  Materia;  Metaphysica  quae  de 
Forma  et  Fine.^ 

^Pbysica  igitur  Causarum  vaga  et  incerta  et  pro  modo 
subjecti  mobilia  complectitur ;  Causarum  constantiam  non  as- 
sequitur. 

>  The  classiAcation  of  causes  here  referred  to  is  Aristotle's.  In  the  first  book  of  the 
Meiaphyne$  he  has  applied  it,  with  singular  felicity,  to  the  history  of  phiioeophlcal 
speculation.  In  order  to  apprehend  its  nature,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  word  cause 
in  a  wider  signification  than  is  ordinarily  done. 

The  efficient  cause  is  that  which  acts — the  material  cause  tliat  which  is  acted  on; 
as  when  the  fire  melts  wax,  the  former  is  the  efficient,  the  latter  the  material  cause 
of  the  effect  produced.  The  formal  cause  is  that  which  in  the  case  of  any  olyect  de- 
termines it  to  be  that  which  it  is,  and  is  thus  the  cause  of  its  various  properties ;  it 
is  thus  the  «  ratio  essentis,"  the  ^*\6yos  Tijs  odtrfas,*'  The  final  cause  is  that  for  the 
sake  of  which  any  effect  takes  place,  whether  the  agent  is  or  is  not  intelligent ;  semper 
enim  intenditur  finis,  non  autem  semper  cognotdtur.  These  four  kinds  of  causes  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  extrinsic  and  intrinsic  ;  the  eilcient  and  final  belonging  to 
the  first  class,  the  material  and  formal  to  the  second.  It  is  obvious  that  these  dls- 
tinctions  Involve  the  postulate  of  what  has  been  called  the  theory  of  physical  influence, 
that  is,  that  one  substance  really  acts  on  another,  and  must  at  least  be  modified  if  we 
adopt  any  such  theory  on  this  sul:iiect  as  that  of  Leibnitx  or  of  Herbart 

*  All  that  follows,  as  fer  as  the  end  of  the  paragraph  in  p.  561.,  is  an  addition  to  the 
Advancenunt  of  Learning, .—  J.  S, 
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Limus  Qt  bio  dnrescit^  et  boo  tit  cera  liqucscit, 
Uno  eodemque  igne.^ 

Ignis  diiritiei  causa,  sed  in  limo;  ignis  colliquationis  causa, 
sed  in  cera.  Partiemur  autem  Physicam  in  doctrinas  tres. 
Natura  enim  aut  coUecta  in  unum,  aut  fiisa'et  sparsa  est  Col- 
ligitur  vero  in  unum  Natura,  aut  propter  communia  rerum 
emninm  prindpia,  aut  propter  unicam  integralem  universi 
fabricam.  Itaqne  Iudc  Unio  Natnrte  duas  peperit  Physicae 
partes:  unam  de  Principiis  Berum,  alteram  de  Fabrica  Uni- 
Tersi  sive  de  Mundo,  quas  etiam  Doctrinas  de  Summis  ap- 
pellare  consuevimus.  Tertia  doctrina  (quse  de  natura  sparsa 
fflve  fiisa  tractat)  omnimodam  rerum  varietatem  et  summas  mi- 
nores  ezhibet.  Ex  his  igitur  patet  tres  omnino  reperiri  doctri- 
nas phjsicas,  de  PrineipHs  Rerum,  de  Mundo  Ave  de  Fabrica 
Berum,  et  de  Natura  muJtipKci  sive  sparsa;  quee  postrema 
(ut  diximus)  omnimodam  rerum  varietatem  continet,  estque 
yeluti  glossa  prima  aut  paraphrasis  circa  natures  interpreta- 
tioneuL  Harum  trium  parldum  desideratur  totaliter  nulla; 
casterum  quam  yere  tractentur,  non  est  hie  diffiniendi  locus. 

At  Physicam  Sparsam,  sive  de  Yarietate  Berum,  rursus  in 
duas  partes  dividemus;  Physicam  de  Concretis,  et  Physicam 
de  Ahstractis ;  siye  Physicam  de  Creaturis  et  Physicam  de 
Naturis.  Altera  (ut  logicis  yocabulis  utamur)  inquirit  de 
substantiis,  cum  omni  yarietate  suorum  accidentium ;  altera 
de  accidentibus,  per  onmem  yarietatem  substantiarum.  Yeluti, 
si  inquiratur  de  leone  aut  quercu,  ilia  complura  diversa  acci- 
dentia Buffulciunt:  contra,  si  inquiratur  de  calore  aut  gravitate, 
ilia  plurimis  distinctis  substantiis  insunt.  Cum  vero  omnis 
Physica  sita  sit  in  medio  inter  Historiam  Naluralem  et  Meta- 
physicam,  prior-  pars  (si  recte  advertas)  Historian  Naturali 
propiorest;  posterior  MetaphysicaB.  Physica  autem  Concreta 
eandem  subit  divisionem,  quam  Historia  Natturalis ;  ut  sit  yel 
circa  Ccelestia,  yel  circa  Meteora,  yel  circa  Globum  TerrcB  et 
Maris,  yel  drca  Colkgia  Majora  quas  JElementa  yocant,  yel  circa 
Collegia  Minora  sive  Species ;  etiam  circa  Pr(Bter^enerationes, 
et  circa  Mechanica.  Etenim  in  hisce  omnibus  Historia  Na« 
turalis  factum  ipsum  perscrutatur  et  refert,  at  Physica  itidem 
causas :  sed  intellige  hoc  de  causis  Jluxis,  Materia  scilicet  et 
Efficients  Inter  hasce  Physicae  portiones  manca  prorsus  et 
imperfecta  est  ea,  quae  inquirit  de  Coelestibus,  cum  tamen 

•  yirg.  EcL  viii  80. 
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propter  nobilitatem  Bubjecti  prsBcIpuae  hominibus  curas  esse 
dcberet.  Etenim  Astronomia  fundata  est  in  phasnomenis  non 
male ;  sed  humilis  est^  et  minime  etiam  solida :  at  Astrologia 
in  plurimis  etiam  fundamento  caret  Certe  Astronomia  talem 
offert  humane  intellectui  victimam  qualem  Prometheus  olim^ 
cum  frauflem  Jovi  fecit.  Adduzit  ille^  loco  bovis  yeri,  pellem 
bovis,  grandis  et  pulchri,  stramine  et  foliis  et  yiminibus  sufiEus 
cinatam.  Exhibet  similiter  et  Astronomia  exteriora  ccelestium 
(astrorum  dicimus  numerum»  situm,  motus,  periodos)  tanquam 
pellem  coeli,  pulchram^  et  in  systemata  Eehre  concinnatam ;  at 
viscera  desunt^  (Kationes.  nempe  Physical,)  ex  quibus  (Hypo- 
thesibus  Astronomicis  adjunctis)  eruatur  iheoria,  non  qme 
phaenomenis  tantum  satisfaciat  (cujus  generis  complures  in- 
geniose  confingi  possent)^  sed  quas  substantiam  et  motum  et 
influxum  coelestium,  prout  revera  sunt,  proponat.  Explosa 
enim  fere  jampridem  sunt  ilia,  Raptus  Primi  MobiUs,  et  Soli- 
ditas  Cash,  (stellis  in  orbibus  suis  tanquam  clavis  in  laquearibus 
infixis).  Nee  multo  melius  asseritur,  quod  sint  diversi  Pali 
Zodiaci  et  Mundi;  quod  sit  Secundum  Mobile  renitentiae  in 
adversum  Primi  Mobilis  raptus ;  quod  omnia  in  coelo  ferantur 
per  circulos  perfectos;  quod  sint  eccentrici  et  epicycli,  quibus 
motuum  in  circulis  perfectis  constantia  servetur;  quod  a  Luna 
in  superius  nulla  sit  mvtatio  aut  violentia;  et  hujusmodL 
Atque  harum  suppositionum  absurditas  in  Motum  Terrse 
Diurnum  (quod  nobis  constat  -falsissimum  esse)  homines  im- 
peglt  At  vix  quisquam  est,  qui  inquisiyit  causas  physicas 
tum  de  substantia  ccelestium  tam  stellari  quam  interstellari ; 
tum  de  celeritate  et  tarditate  corporum  ccelestium  ad  inyicem; 
tum  de  incitatione  motus  diver sa  in  eodem  planeta;  tum  de 
motuum  consecutione  ab  Oriente  in  Occidentem,  aut  e  contra ; 
deque  proffressionibus,  stationibuSy  et  retrogradationibv^  ;  tum  de 
motuum  sublatione  et  casu  per  apogaea  et  perigaea;  tum  de 
motuum  obliquatione,  vel  p^r  spiras  se  versus  tropicos  texendo 
ct  retexendo,  vel  per  sinuationes  quas  Dracones^  vocant;  tum 
de  polis  rotationumy  cur  magis  in  tali  parte  cocli  siti  sint  quam 
in  alia;  tum  de  alligatione  quorundam planetarum  ad  distantiam 
certam  a  sole :  hujus  (inquam)  generis  inquisitio  vix  tentata  est, 

>  The  word  Draco  Is  mostly  uwd  with  reference  to  the  Moon's  orbit,  and  denotes 
the  two  lones  Included  between  it  and  the  ecliptic ;  the  nodes  being  respectively  the 
Caput  and  Cauda  Draconls.  The  symbols  which  are  still  used  both  for  the  nodes  of 
the  moon's  orbit  and  for  those  of  other  orbits  seem  derived  from  this  use  of  the  word 
Praco. 
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eed'in  mathematicifl  tantum  obsenrationibus  et  demonetrationibofl 
insadatur.  Ess  autem  ostendunt  quomodo  hsBC  onmia  ingeniose 
concinnari  et  extricari  possint,  non  quomodo  vere  in  natura 
Bubsistere ;  et  motus  tantum  apparentes,  et  machinam  ipsoruni 
fictitiam  et  ad  plaoitum  dispositam,  non  causas  ipsas  et  yeri- 
tatem  rerum  indicant.'  Quocirca  non  male  Astronomia  (qualis 
nunc  habetur)  inter  Artes  Mathematicas,  non  sine  dignitatis 
flU8B  dispendio^  numeratur ;  cum  debeat  potius  (si  proprias  partes 
tueri  yelit)  constitui  Physic®  pars  quasi  nobilissima.  Qui- 
cunque  enim  Snperlunarium  et  Sublunarium  conficta  divortia 
contempserit^  et  Materia  Appetitus  et  Passianes  maxime  Catko^ 
Ucas  (qufD  in  utroque  globo  validse  sunt,  et  universitatem  rerum 
transverberant)  bene  perspexeiit,  is  ex  illis  qu»  apud  nos  cer- 
nnntur  luculentam  capiet  de  BebusCoelestibus  informationem, 
«t  ab  iis  e  contra  quas  in  coelo  fiunt  baud  pauca  de  Molibus 
Inferioribns  (qui  nunc  latent)  perdiscet;  non  tantum  quate- 
nus  Li  ab  illis  regantur,  sed  quatenus  habeant  passiones  com- 
munes.'     Quamobrem  banc  partem  Astronomiie,  qu»  Physica 

'  It  is  difficult  to  know  what  mode  of  iaTestlgation  Bacon  here  intends  to  recom- 
mend. The  problem  of  astronomy  necessarily  Is,  before  any  investigation  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  can  be  undertaken,  to  determine  what 
those  motions  really  are.  The  distinction  between  real  motions  and  apparent  motions 
■most  be  recognised  before  any  progress  can  be  made.  And  this  distinction  Is  not 
between  a  &ct  and  a  theory  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  words,  but  between  a 
right  theory  and  a  wrong  one.  Bacon  complains  that  the  physical  causes  of  the 
occasional  immobility  and  regression  of  the  planets  have  not  been  inqoired  into :  but 
in  this  complaint  is  involyed  the  theoretic  assumption  that  the  planets  really  are 
stationary  and  really  do  regrrsa.  This  assumption  is  made  in  order  to  account  for 
their  appearing  to  us  to  change  the  direction  of  their  motion.  It  Is  the  obvious 
explanation,  but  nevertheless  a  wrong  one ;  and  if  the  phenomena  in  question  are  not 
physical  phenomena  but  optical,  to  what  purpose  is  it  to  attempt  to  assign  physical 
causes  for  them  ?  And  so  in  the  other  cases  which  he  mentions.  The  value  of  any 
hypothesis  for  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  course  depends  on  its  simplicity 
and  its  completeness,  and  the  attempt  to  reduce  all  the  celestial  motions  to  perfect 
circles  was  at  the  time  at  which  it  was  made  a  great  step  in  advance ;  though  the  idea  of 
circular  motion  was  unduly  retahied  when  it  was  found  to  be  producing  not  simplicity 
but  complication.  But  consciously  or  unconsciously  the  mind  Is  always  introducing 
principles  of  arrangement  (ideas  or  hypotbeses)  among  the  objects  of  its  attention,  and 
the  error  of  the  passage  in  the  text  is  in  eflf^  the  common  one  of  assuming  that  the 
.form  of  hypothesis  with  which  the  mUid  happens  to  be  fiimiliar  is  on  that  account  an 
absolute  fiict  It  is  well  to  remark,  as  the  Newtonian  philosophy  is  often  spoken  of 
as  the  great  result  of  Bacon's  methods,  that  none  of  Newton^  astronomical  discoveries 
could  have  been  made,  if  astronomers  had  not  continued  to  render  themseKea  liable 
to  Bacon*s  censure. 

"  This  prediction  has  been  ftdftUed  by  the  history  of  physical  astronomy,  and  tha 
information  gained  respecting  the  "motus  inferiores*'  may  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
**  quatenus  hi  ab  illis  regantur**  and  "  quatenus  habeant  passiones  communes.*'  .  To 
the  first  belong  the  theory  of  the  tides  and  those  of  precession  and  nutation,  to  the 
second  that  of  the  earth's  figure,  which  depends  on  the  law  of  universal  gravltatluh, 
and  which  therefore  may  be  said  to  be  a  result  of  our  knowledge  of  celestial  phe- 
nomena. The  way  in  which  what  takes  place  in  one  part  of  the  solar  system  Is, 
so  to  speak,  reflected  in  others,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  in  physical 
astronomy. 
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^[uam  dd  indimdtui ;  oblique  tamen  pervenit  etiam  ad  individua 
BonnuUa :  ilia  scilicet,  quae  ex  individuis  ejusdem  speciei  sunt 
maxime  passibilia,  et  tanquam  cent  mollior ;  veluti  cum  consti- 
tutio  aeris  pestilens  corpora  minus  resistentia  occupat,  magis 
resistentia  preterit.  Quarta  est  prsecedenti  non  dissimilis; 
Omnis  operatio  ccele$iium  non  in  puncta  temporum  ant  angustitis 
minutasy  sed  in  spaiia  majorat  defluit  et  dominatur,  Itaque  prse- 
dictiones  de  temperaturis  anni  Terse  esse  possint;  de  diebus 
singulis,  pro  vanis  merito  habentur.  Postrema  est  (qu»  etiam 
prudentioribus  astrologis  semper  placuit).quod  nulla  insit  astris 
fatalis  necessity ;  sed  quod  indinent  ea  potius  quam  cogant.^ 
Addimus  et  illud  (in  quo  in  partes  Astrologiae,  si  fuerlt  emen- 
data,  non  obscure  venire  videbimur)  nimirum  quod  nobis  pro 
certo  constet,  Codestia  in  se  habere  alios  quosdam  influxus 
praster  Calorem  et  Lumen ;  qui  tamen  ipsi  secundum  regulaa 
illas  quas  jam  posuimus,  et  non  aliter,  valent.  Verum  illi  in 
intima  Physica  latent,  et  longiorem  dissertationem  postulant. 
Visum  est  igitur  nobis  (his  quae  diximus  rite  perpensb)  inter 
Desiderata  reponere  Astrologiam  his  principiis  nostris  consen- 
taneam;  atque  sicut  Astronomiam  qute  physicis  rationibua 
nitatur,  Astronomiam  P7t;am  nominavimus;  ita  et  Astrologiam 
qusB  per  easdem  regitur,  Astrologiam  Sanam  appellare  placets 
Circa  quam  recte  conficiendam  licet  eaquse  diximus  non  parum 
profutura  sint,  pauca  tamen  addemus  more  nostro,  quas  liquido 
proponent  et  ex  quibus  sit  coagmentanda,  et  ad  quae  adhibenda. 
Primo  in  Astrologiam  Sanam  recipiatur  doctrina  de  commix^ 
tionibus  radiorum,  conjunctionibus  scilicet  et  oppositionibus,  et 
reliquis  syzjgiis  sive  aspectibus  planetarum  inter  se.  Planeta'- 
rum  autem  per  signa  zodiaci  pertransitum  et  locattonem  sub  iisdem 
signis  etiam  huic  parti,  de  commixtionibus  radiorum,  assignamus. 
Locatio  enim  planetse  sub  signo  est  conjunctio  quaedam  ejusdem 
cum  stellis  signi.  Quinetiam  sicut  conjunctiones,  ita  et  op- 
positiones  et  reliquae  syzygim  planetarum  erga  Stellas  ngnorum 
notandffi  sunt,  quod  adhuc  plene  factum  non  est»  At  commix- 
tiones  radiorum  stellarum  fixarum  ad  invicem  utiles  quidem 
sunt  ad  contemplationem  de  fabrica  mundi,  et  regionum  subja- 
centium  natura ;  ad  prsedictiones  minime,  quia  semper  eodem 
modo  se  habent»  Secundo,  recipiantur  accessiones  singulorum 
planetarum  propius  ad  perpendiculum,  aut  recessiones  ab  ipso^ 

>  Thii  gnome  is  commonly  quoted  from  Ptolemy. 
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Becundum  regionum  climata.  Habent  enim  planet®  singuli 
non  minus  quam  Sol^  suas  sestates,  euas  hyemes;  in  qnibus 
fortius  aut  infirmius  radios  jaciant^  propter  rationem  perpendi- 
cuIL  Etenim  nobis  dubium  non  est^  quin  Luna  posita  in  Leone 
fortius  operetur  super  corpora  naturalia  apud  nos^  quam  posita 
in  Piscibus.  Non  quod  Luna  sub  Leone  ad  cor  respiciat^  sub 
Piscibus  ad  pedes  (sicut  fabulantur) ;  sed  propter  elevationem 
versus  perpendiculum  et  approximationem  ad  Stellas  majoresj 
eadem  prorsus  ratione  qua  et  SolJ  Tertio^  recipiantur  apogtea 
et  periff€Ba  planetarum,  cum  debita  disquisitione^  ad  quae  perti- 
neat  planetcB  vigor  in  seipso,  ad  quas  mcinitas  ad  nos.  Planeta 
enim  in  apogsso,  sive  exaltatione  sua,  magis  alacer  est;  in  peri* 
gSBO  autem,  sive  casu  suo,  ma^s  communicat.  Quarto,  recipi- 
antur (ut  summatim  dicamus)  omnia  reliqua  accidentia  motun 
pJanetarum ;  quales  singulorum  in  itinere  suo  accelerationesy  re* 
tardationeSf  proffressus,  stationeSy  retrogradatianes ;  quales  distan* 
ti<B  a  Sole,  combustiones,  augmenta  et  diminutiones  luminis,  eclipses, 
et  si  qute  sint  alia.  Etenim  faciunt  hsec  omnia,  ut  planetarum 
radii  vel  fortius  vel  debilius,  diversis  denique  modis  et  virtuti- 
bus,  operentur.  Atque  quatuor  ista  ad  radiationes  stellarum 
spectant.  Quinto,  recipiantur  quas  naturas  stellarum,  sive  erra* 
ticarum  sive  fizarum,  in  propria  sua  essentia  et  actiyitate  rese- 
rare  et  detegere  ullo  modo  queant;  qualis  magnitudo;  qualis 
color  et  aspectus ;  qualis  scintiUatio  et  vibratio  luminis  ;  qualis 
situs  versus  polos  aut  eequinoctium  ;  quales  asterismi ;  quss  alOs 
stellis  magis  immixtce,  quae  magis  solitaries ;  quse  superiores,  quao 
inferiores  ;  quaB  ex  fixis  intra  vias  Solis  et  planetarum  {Zodiacum 
scilicet),  quae  extra;  quis  ex  planetis  velocior,  quis  tardior ; 
quis  moveatur  in  ecliptica,  quis  pervagetur  in  latitudine;  quis 
possit  esse  retrogradus,  quis  minime  ;  quis  patiatur  omnimodam 
distantiam  a  Sole,  quis  alligetur;  quis  moveatur  ceUrius  in 
apogtBo,  quis  in  perigceo  ;  denique  anomalia  Martis,  expatiatio 
Veneris,  et  Idbores  sive  passiones  admirandae,  quae  non  semel  et 
in  Sole  et  in  Yenere  deprehensae  8unt%  et  si  quae  sint  alia. 
Postremo,  recipiantur  etiam  ex  traditione,  naturce  et  inclinationes 
planetarum  particulares,  atque  etiam  stellarum  fixarum ;  quae, 
quandoquidem  magno  consensu  tradantur,  non  leviter  (prae- 
terquam  ubi  cum  physicis  rationibus  plane  discordant)  rejiciendae 

>  The  reason  vhich  Bacon  injects  seems  to  be  nearly  as  conclusive  as  that  which  he 
admits. 
'  See  the  Deteriptio  GUIbi  /ntdlectuaUt,  for  some  account  of  these  pa$iioneu 
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sunt  Atque  ex  talibus  observationibus  coagmentatnr  Astrologia 
Sana;  et  Becundum  eas  tantum  Schemata  Coeli  et  componere  et 
interpretari  oportet. 

Adhibetur  autem  Astrologia  Sana  ad  pr<Bdictianes  fidentiuB, 
ad  electianes  cautius,  ad  utraque  autem  intra  terminos  debitos. 
PrsBdictiones  fieri  possint  de  Cometis  futuris,  qui  (ut  nostra 
fert  oonjectura)  prsBUunciari  possunt,  et  de  omni  genere  meteo^ 
rarum,  de  dilinriis,  sicdtiUibtu,  ardaribus,  cangldciatianibtu,  terrtB 
motibuSf  irruptionSmi  aquarum,  eruptUmSmi  igniumy  ventu  et 
pluviis  mqfaribus,  anni  variis  tempestatibtu,  pestilentiis,  morbU 
grassantibtu,  ubertate  et  caritate  fnigum^  beUis,  seditumibus, 
sectis,  trammigrationibua  populorum,  denique  de  omnibus  re- 
rum  yel  naturalium  vel  civilium  motibus  aut  innovationSms 
majoribus.  Ad  magis  autem  specialiay  et  forte  singulariay 
prasdictiones  istae  (licet  minore  certitudine)  deduci  possint^  si 
repertis  primo  hujusmodi  temporum  inclinationibus  generalibus, 
acri  judicio  vel  physico  vel  politico  applicentur  illis  speciebus 
aut  individuis  quss  hujusmodi  accidentibus  maxime  sint  ob- 
nozia;  veluti  si  qub  ex  prsBcognitione  tempestatum  anni»  eas 
reperiet  (exempli  gratia)  ma^s  oleis  quam  yitibus,  magis 
phthisicis  quam  hepaticis^  magis  incolis  coUium  quam  vallium, 
magis  monachis  quam  aulicis  (propter  victus  rationem  diversam) 
propitias  aut  pemiciosas;  aut  si  quis  ex  cognitione  influxus 
quem  coelestia  habent  super  spiritus  humanos,  reperiat  eum 
talem  esse  ut  magis  populis  quam  regibus^  magis  viris  doctis  et 
curiosis  quami  animosis  et  militaribus^  magis  voluptariis  quam 
negotiosis  aut  politicise  faveat  aut  adversetur.  Hujusmodi 
autem  innumera  sunt ;  sed  (quemadmodum  diximus)  non  tan- 
tum cognitionem  illam  generalem  quss  sumitur  ex  astris  (qu» 
sunt  agentia)  verum  etiam  particularem  subjectorum  (qute  sunt 
passiva)  requirunt  Neque  Electianes  prorsus  rejiciendae  sunt ; 
sed  parcius  illis  quam  Prasdictionibus  fidendum.  Yidemus  enim 
in  plantationibus  et  seminationibus  et  insitionibus,  aetatum  hxxm 
observationes  non  esse  res  omnino  frivolas.  Sunt  et  multa  ejus 
generis,  Yerum  et  Electiones  istae,  etiam  magis  quam  Praedi- 
ctiones,  per  nostras  regulas  cohibendae  sunt.  Atque  illud  sem- 
per attendendum ;  valere  Electiones  in  illis  tantum  casibus^  ubi 
et  virtus  coelestium  talis  sit  quae  non  subito  transeat,  et  actio 
inferiorum  similiter  talis  quae  non  statim  absolvatur ;  quemad- 
modum fit  in  illis  exemplis  quae  memoravimus.  Nam  nee  incre- 
menta  lunae  subito  transiguntur^  nee  incrementa  plantarum* 
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Punctualitas  vero  temporis  omnino  repudianda*  Inyeniuntur 
autem  et  talla  complura  (quod  quia  minus  putet)  in  Electionibua 
circa  civilia.  Quod  si  quis  nos  compellat  eo  nomine,  quod  ex 
quibos  ista  Astrologia  emendata  elici  possit,  et  rursus  ad  qusB 
utiliter  adhiberi,  aliquid  monstravimus ;  quia  yero  sit  elidendi 
modus  neutiquam  docuimus;  ille  minus  lequus  fuerit,  cum 
artem  ipsam  (djgus  debitores  non  sumus)  a  nobis  ezigat  Hoc 
tamen  circa  illud  ipsum  quod  petit  monebimus ;  quatuor  tantum 
esse  modos,  quibus  ad  banc  scientiam  yia  stematur.  Primo^ 
per  experimentaftUura  ;  dein,  per  experimenia  prtBterita  ;  rursus, 
per  tradxtUmes  ;  ultimo,  per  roHanes  phynecu*  Atque  quod  ad 
experimenta  f utura,  quid  attinet  dicere  ?  cum  ilia  ssBculis  com* 
pluribus  ad  eorum  copiam  oomparandam  indigeant,  ut  de  iisdem 
cogitation^B  suscipere  frustra  fuerit  Quod  vero  ad  ezpe* 
rimentaprseterita;  eacerteinmanuhominumsunt;  licet  res  sit 
laboriosa,  et  multi  otiL  Possiut  enim  astrologi,  (si  sibi  non 
desint,)  omnes  casus  majores  (veluti  inundationes,  pe&tilentias, 
prselia,  seditiones,  mortes  regum,  si  placet,  et  similia,)  ex  histo- 
riaB  fide  depromere ;  et  situm  ccelestium,  non  secundum  thema* 
tum  subtilitatem  sed  juxta  regulas  eas  revdutionum  quiB  a  nobis 
adumbrate  sunt,  qualis  fuerit  sub  iisdem  temporibus,  intueri ; 
ut  ubi  manifestus  fuerit  eventuum  consensus  et  conspiratio,  ibi 
prcBdictianu  norma  probabilis  constituatnr.  Quatenus  ad  tradi- 
tiones ;  eas  ita  veutilare  oportet,  ut  qu»  cum  rationibus  physicis 
manifesto  pugnent  e  medio  tollantur ;  qu»  vero  cum  iis  bene 
consentiant  etiam  authoritate  sua  valeant  Quantum  denique 
ad  physicas  rationes ;  ills  maxime  huic  inquisitioni  accommo- 
datiB  sunt,  qu»  de  catholicis  materia  appetitibus  et  passioni- 
bus,  et  de  motibus  corporum  simplicibus  et  genuinis  inquirunt. 
His  enim  alis  ad  coelestia  ista  materiata  ascenditur  tutissime. 
Atque  de  Astrologia  Sana  hactenus. 

Insaniaa  autem  Astrologic®  (prater  ea  quse  a  principio  nota- 
vimus  conunenta)  alia  quaedam  portio  superest  non  prseter* 
mittenda ;  quie  tamen  ab  Astrologia  secludi  solet,  et  in  Magiam 
quam  vocant  Ccdestem  transferri.  Ea  nacta  est  mirum  com- 
mentum  ingenii  humani,  nimirum  ut  benevoltis  aliquis  situs 
astrarum  in  sigillis  aut  signaculis  (puta  metalli,  aut  gemmas 
alicujus  ad  intentionem  propriie)  excipiatur,  quse  horte  ejus 
fcelicitatem  alias  prsBtervolaturam  detineant,  et  quasi  vola- 
tilem  figant  Quemadmodum  graviter  ille  conqueritur,  de  tam 
nobili  apud  antiques  arte  jampridem  amissa; 
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Annulus  infuso  non  ymt  minis  Olympo, 
Non  magis  ingentes  hnmili  sub  lumine  Fboebos 
Fert  Gemma,  aut  celso  divulsas  cardine  Lunas.* 

Certe  reliquias  Sanctorum^  earumque  yirtutes,  recepit  Ecclesia 
Bomana;  (neque  enim  in  divinis  et  immateriatis  fluzus  tem- 
poHB  obest ;)  verum  ut  oondantur  reliquiae  coeli,  quo  Kora  qu» 
recessit  et  tanquam  mortua  est  reyiviscat  et  continuetur^  mera 
est  superstitio.  Missa  igitur  hsec  faciamusj  nisi  forte  Mussd 
anictilas  jam  factad  sint. 

Physicam  Abstractam  in  duas  partes  rectissime  dividi  posse 
statuimus ;  doctrinam  de  Schematismis  MateritB,  et  doctrinam 
de  Appetitibus  et  Motibus.  Utrosque  cursim  enumerabimus» 
unde  yer»  Physical  de  Abstractis  adumbratio  qusedam  deduci 
poBsit.  Scbematismi  Materia  sunt,  Densuniy  Rarum ;  Grave, 
Zfcve  ;  Calidum,  Frigidum  ;  Tanffibile,  Pneumaticum ;  Volatile, 
Fixum;  Determinatum,  Fluidum;  Humidum,  Siccum;  Pingue, 
Cmdumi  Durum,  Molle;  Fragile,  Tensile;  Porosum,  Vhitum; 
Spirituosum,  Jefunum;  Simplex,  Compositum;  Absolutum,  tm- 
perfeete  Milium;  FtbroBum  atgue  venosum,  Simplicis  positurcB 
sive  jEquum  ;  Similare,  DissimUare ;  Specificatum,  non  Sped- 
jficattim;  Organicum,  Inorganicttm ;  Animatum,  Inanimatum; 
neque  idtra  rem  extendimus.  Sensibile  enim  et  Insensibik, 
Rationale  et  Irrationale,  ad  doctrinam  de  Homine  rejicimus. 
Appetituum  vero  et  Motuum  duo  genera  sunt  Sunt  enim  vel 
Motus  Simplices,  in  quibus  radix  omnium  naturalium  aclionum 
oontinetur,  pro  ralione  tamen  Schematismorum  Material ;  yel 
Motus  Compositi  siye  producti,  a  quibus  ultimis  recepta  philo* 
sophia  (quae  parum  de  corpore  naturae  stringit)  auspicatur. 
Debent  autem  haberi  hujusmodi  Motus  Compositi  (quales  sunt 
generation  corruption  et  reliqui)  pro  pensis  quibusdam  aut  Sum* 
mis  Motuum  Simpliciumn  potius  quam  pro  motibus  primitiyis. 
Motus  Simplices  sunt  Motus  Antitypits,  quem  yulgo  motum  ne 
fiat  penetratio  dimensionum  yocant ;  Motus  Nexus,  quem  motum 
ex  fuga  yacui  appellant;  Motus  Libertatis,  ne  detur  compressio 

>  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  whence  these  lines  are  taken.  The  notion  they 
refer  to  gave  rise  to  the  word  •*  Talisman,**  which  seems  to  be  a  modification  of  the 
Greek  word  r^Kwfia,  used  like  ffroix^tctfM  in  the  sense  of  a  configuration  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  See  Salmaslus  De  Annit  CKmactericit,  and  compare  yon  Hammer 
on  Talismans,  in  the  Mines  de  F  Orient.  For  this  last  reference  I  am  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Scott,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  See  also  Heyne,  Ojputada,  vol.  6., 
and  the  work  to  which  he  refers,  namely  the  Speculum  Lapidmm  of  Camillas  Leonardus, 
book  Srd.  Some  other  references  will  be  found  in  Le  Rous  de  lincy  Lhre  dee 
Upendee^ 
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aiit  estensio  pratematuralis ;  Motxts  in  Sphmram  navam,  give  ad 
rarefactionem  et  condensationem ;  Motus  Nexus  secundi,  give  ne 
detar  solutio  continuitatis ;  Motus  Congregationis  Majorisy  sive 
ad  massas  connaturalium  euoram,  qui  vulgo  dicitur  Motus  Na- 
turalis ;  Motus  Congregationis  Minoris^  qui  vulgo  dicitur  Sym- 
pathiaB  et  Antipnthise;  Motus  Disponens,  sive  ut  partes  bene 
collocentur  in  toto ;  Motus  Assimilationis,  sive  multiplicationis 
naturae  sus  super  aliud ;  Motus  Excitationisy  ubi  agens  nobi- 
lius  motum  in  alio  latentem  et  sopitum  excitat ;  Motus  Sigilh 
sive  Impressionism  operatio  scilicet  absque  communicatione  sub- 
stantias ;  Motus  Regius,  sive  cohibitio  reliquorum  motuum  a  motu 
prasdominante ;  Motus  absque  termino,  sive  rotatio  spontanea; 
Motus  Trepidationisy  sive  Systoles  et  Diastoles,  corporum  scili- 
cet quae  locantur  inter  commoda  et  incommoda ;  postremo  2>e- 
cubitusy  sive  JExhorrentia  Motus,  quae  etiam  plurimarum  renun 
est  causativa.  Hujusmodi  sunt  Motus  Simplices,  qui  ex  pene- 
tralibus  naturae  vere  prodeunt;  quique  complicati,  continuati, 
altemali,  fraenati,  repetiti,  et  multis  modis  aggregati,  Motus 
illos  compositos,  sive  Summas  Motuum  quae  receptae  sunt,  aut 
iUis  similes  constituunt.  Summcs  Motuum  sunt  decantati  illi 
motus,  Generaiioy  Corruptio ;  Augmentatio,  Diminutio ;  Altera* 
tio,  et  Latio  ;  etiam  Mixtio,  Separatio ;  Versio.  Supersunt  tan- 
timi  tanquam  Appendices  Physicae,  MensurtB  Motuum;  quid 
possit  Quantum,  sive  Dosis  Natura  f  Quid  possit  Distantia,  id 
quod  Orbis  Yirtutis  sive  Activitatis^  non  male  vocatur?  Quid 
possint  Indtatio  et  Tarditas  f  Quid  brevis  aut  longa  Mora  f 
Quid  Vis  aut  Hebetudo  reif  Quid  Stimulus  Peristaseos  f  Atque 
hae  sunt  Physica  vera  de  Abstractis  partes  genuinae.  Etenim  in 
Schematismis  Materiae,  in  Motibus  Simplicibus,  in  Summis  sive 
Aggregalionibus  Motuum,  et  in  Mensuris  Motuum,  Physica  de 
Abstractis  absolvitur.  Nam  Motum  voluntarium  in  animalibtis  ; 
Motum  qui  Jit  in  actionibus  sensuum  ;  Motum  phantasicB,  appe^ 
titus,  et  voluntatis  ;  Motum  mentis,  decreti,  et  intellectualium  ;  ad 
proprias  doctrinas  amandamus.  Illud  tamen  iterato  monemus, 
universa  haec  quae  diximus  in  Physica  non  ulterius  tractari, 
quam  ut  inquirantur  Materia  et  Efficiens  ipsorum :  retractan- 
tur  enim  in  Metaphysica,  quoad  Formas  et  Fines. 

Physicae  subjungemus  Appendices  insignes  duas,  quae  non 
tarn  ad  materiam  quam  ad  modum  inquisitionis  spectant ;  JFVeK 

>  Tht  alluiiQii  k  to  OUbert.     See  note  at  p.  5S6. 
TOL.  I.  Ob 
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blcmata  Naturaliay  et  Placita  Antiqtiorum  PhUo$cpborum.  Prior 
datura  mvitiplicisy  sive  Spars(B,  appendix  est ;  eecunda  Na- 
tures unitcB,  sive  Summarum.  Utraque  ad  solertem  DuMia- 
ttanem  pertinet,  qua3  scientiaa  pars  est  non  contemnenda.  Nam 
Problemata  particulares  dubitatioms  complectuntur ;  Pladta 
generaUs ;  circa  Principia.  et  Fabricam,  Problematum  exem- 
plum  nobile  est  in  libris  AriBtotelis :  quod  genus  operis  meruit 
certe,  non  solum' ut  posterorum  laudibus  celebraretur»  verum 
etiam  ut  eorum  laboribus  continuaretur ;  cum  Dubitationes 
indies  oriantur  noY».  Attamen  in  hac  re  adhibenda  est  cautio^ 
magni  utique  momentL  Dubiorum  commemoratio  et  propo- 
sitio  duplicem  in  se  habet  fructum :  unum^  quod  Philosophiam 
muniat  contra  errores ;  quando  id  quod  non  plane  liquet  non 
judicatur  aut  osseritur  (ne  error  errorem  gigneret),  sed  sus- 
penditur  do  eo  judicium^  et  non  fit  positivum ;  alterums  quod 
Dubitationes^  in  codicillos  relata^^  totidem  spongi»  sunt,  que 
incrementa  sciential  perpetuo  ad  se  sugant  et  alliciant ;  unde  fit 
ut  ilia  qu»^  uisi  prs&cessissent  Dubitationes,  leviter  et  sicco  pede 
transmissa  fuissent^  Dubitationum  admonitu  attente  et  studiose 
observentur.  Verum  had  duaa  utilitates  vix  unun^  compensant 
incommodum  quod,  nisi  sedulo  prohibeatur,  se  ingeret ;  nimi- 
rum  quod  Dubitatio,  si  semel  admittatur  tanquam  ju^ta  et  fiat 
quasi  authentica,  statim  defensores  in  utramque  partem  suscita- 
bit,  qui  etiam  posteris  eandem  licentiam  dubitandi  transmit- 
tant ;  adeo  ut  homines  ingenia  sua  intendant  et  applioent  ad 
hoc,  ut  alatur  potius  Dubit^tio  qiuuqci,  terminetur  aut  solvatur, 
Cujus  quidem  rei  exempla  et  in  jurisperitis  et  in  academicis 
ubique  occurrunt,  quibus  moris  est  ut  Dubitationem  semel  ad- 
missam  perpetuam  esse  velint,  nee  minus  dubitandi  quam  asse^ 
rendi  auctoramenta  amplectantur :  cum  tamen  ille  demum  sit 
ingei^ii  uaus  legitip^us,  qui  ex  dubiis  certa  faciat,  non  qui  certa 
in  dubiuuK  yocet.  Qui^re  Kalendarium  DubitatUmum^  sive  Pr<H 
blematum  in  natura,  et  djBaiderai;i  aasero  et  suscipi  probo ;  modo 
cura^  sit^  ut  ai^cta  scientia,  indies  (quod  fiet  proculdubio,  si  noa 
audif^nt  homines)  quaB  clare  discussas  sint  Dubitationes  ex  Albo 
deleantur.  Huic  Kalendario  aliud  addi  cuperem,  non  minus 
utile :  cum  enim  in  omni  inquisitione  inveniantur  haec  tria ;  per* 
spicue  Vera,  Dubia,  perspicue  Falsa;  utilissimum  foret  Kakn- 
daxio  Dubiorum  Kalendarium  FahitatUfn  eterrorumpopularium^ 
vel  in  historia  naturali  vel  in  dogmatibus  grassantium,  adjun- 
gere ;  ne  illae  amplius  ecientiis  molestao  sint* 
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Quod  ad  Ptadta  Antiquorum  PMlosophorumj  qualia  faenmt 
Pythi^rsB,  Fhilolai,  Xenophanis^  Anaxagone^  Parmenidis, 
Leucippi,  Democriti^  alionun^  (quad  homines  contemptim  per- 
carrere  soIent,)  non  abs  re  fuerit  paulo  modestius  in  ea  oculos 
conjicere.  Etsi  enim  Arifitoteles^  more  Ottomanorum,  regnare 
se  hand  tuto  posse  putaret,  nisi  fratres  suoe  omnes  contntci- 
dasset ' ;  tamen  iis^  qui  non  regnnm  aut  magisterium  sed  veri- 
tatis  inquisitionem  atque  illnstrationem  sibi  proponunt,  non 
potest  non  yideri  res  utilis  diversas  diversorum  cirea  rerum 
naturas  opiniones  sub  uno  aspectu  intueri.  Neque  tamen 
subest  qpes,  quod  Veritas  aliqua  purior  ex  illis  aut  similibus 
theoriis  speranda  ullo  modo  sit.  Quemadmodum  enim  eadem 
phflBnomena,  iidem  calculi^  et  Ptolemsei  principiis  astronomi- 
cis  et  Copernici  competunt;  ita  experientia  ista  vulgaris  qua 
utimur,  atque  obvia  rerum  facies^  pluribus  diversis  theoriis  se 
applicare  potest;  ubi  ad  rectam  veritatis  indagationem  longe 
idia  severitate  (^us  fuerit  El^anter  enim  Aristoteles;  In- 
fantes primo  balbutientes  quasvis  mulieres  appellare  matres  ;  post 
autem  propriam  matrem  discemere  ^ ;  sic  certe  puerilis  expe- 
rientia  omnem  Philosophiam  appellabit  matrem ;  adulta  vcro 
matrem  veram  intemoscet.  '  Interea  juvabit  Philosophias  dis* 
crepantes,  veluti  diversas  NaturcB  glossas  (quarum  una  fortasse 
uno  looo,  alia  alio  est  emendatior),  perlegere.  Optaiim  igitur 
ex  Yitis  Antiquorum  Philosophorum^  ex  fasciculo  Plutarchi  de 
Placitis  eorum»  ex  citationibus  Platonis^  ex  confutationibus 
Aristotelis^  ex  sparsa  mentione  qu»  habetur  in  alii^  libris,  tarn 
ecclesiasticis  quam  ethnicis^  (Lactantio,  Philone,  Philostrato^ 
et  reliquisy)  opus  confici  cum  diligentia  et  judicio  de  Antiquis 
PhUosophiis*     Tale  etiim  opus   nondum  extare  video.     Atta- 

'  BacoD,  it  is  probable,  alludes  particularly  to  a  memorable  and  then  recent  instance 
of  tbis  practice.  Mabomet  III.,  on  becoming  Sultan  in  1595,  put  to  deatb  nineteen  of 
bis  brotben  and  ten  or  twelve  women  supposed  to  be  with  child  by  his  father.  Pope, 
perbiqw  unconsdoutly,  has  imitated  Bacon.  In  the  character  of  Addison,  he  speaks  of 
him  as  one  who  could 

**  Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne.^ 
It  Is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  practice  In  question  was  established  as  a  Aindamental 
law  of  the  state  by  llahomet  the  Second.  1  quote  his  words  from  the  French  edition 
of  Von  Hammer's  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  "La  plupart  des  l^gistes  out 
d^c1ar6  que  ces  de  mes  illustres  flis  ou  petits-fils  qui  roonteront  au  troue  pourront  faire 
ez^cuter  leurs  freres  afln  d'assurer  le  repoe  du  monde — ils  dcvront  aglr  en  cons^- 
quence.*'~X*^wtotr6L</e  r Empire  Ottoman,  ill  p.  302. 

A  little  rtirtlier  on  Von  Hammer  remarks  that  •*  la  Iggalit^  du  meurtre  est  consacr^ 
non  seulement  pour  les  flrdres  du  SuUan  mes  encore  pour  ses  neveux  et  ses  petits- 
flls." 

•  Physic.  I.  c.  1. 
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men  hie  moneo,  ut  hoe  fiat  distinete^  ita  ut  singulflB  Philo8ophi» 
seorsmn  componantur  et  eontinuentur ;  non  per  titulos  et 
fksciculos  (quod  Plutarchus  feeit)  excipiantur.  QusBvis  enim 
Philosophia  Integra  seipsam  sustentat^  atque  dogmata  ejus  sibi 
mutuo  et  liunen  et  robur  adjiciunt;  quod  si  distrahantiir,  pere- 
grinum  quiddam  et  durum  sonant.  Certe  quando  apud  Taci- 
turn lego  facta  Neronis  aut  Claudii^  circumstantiis  temporum^ 
personarum,  et  occasionum  vestita^  nil  video  quod  a  proba- 
bilitate  prorsus  abhorreat;  cum  vero  eadem  lego  in  Suetonio 
Tranquillo,  per  capita  et  communes  locos^  minimeque  in  serie 
temporis  reprsesentata,  portenta  qusedam  videntur  et  plane 
incredibilia.  Neque  absimilis  est  ratio  PhilosophiflB,  quando 
proponitur  integra^  et  quando  in  frusta  concisa  et  dissecta. 
Neque  vero  ex  hoc  Placitorum  Philosophies  Kalendario  nuperas 
theorias  et  dogmata  excludo ;  sicut  illam  Theophrasti  Paracelsi, 
eloquenter  in  corpus  quoddam  et  harmoniam  philosophise  re- 
dactam  a  Severino  Dano  ^ ;  aut  Telesii  Consentini^  qui  Parme- 
nidis  philosophiam  instaurans  arma  Peripateticorum  in  illos 
ipsos  vertit ;  aut  Patricii  Veneti,  qui  Platonicorum  fumos  sub- 
limayit;  aut  Gilberti  popularis  nostril  qui  Philolai  dogmata 
reposuit ;  aut  alterius  cujuscunque^  si  modo  dignus  sit.  Horum 
yero  (quoniam  volumina  integra  extant)  summie  tantum  inde 
conficiendae,  et  cum  cseteris  conjungendee.  Atque  de  Physiea 
cum  Appendicibus  h»c  dicta  sint. 

Quantum  ad  Metaphysicam,  assignavimus  jam  ei  inquisi- 
tionem  Causarum  Formalium  et  Finalium;  qusd^  assignatio, 
quatehus  ad  Formas^  incassmn  facta  videatur.  Invaluit  siqui- 
dem  opinio  atque  inyeteravit  Rerum  Formas  essentitdes,  seu 
veras  differenticuy  nulla  humana  inveniri  diligentia  posse.  Que 
opinio  interim  nobis  elargitur  atque  concedit^  inventionem  For^ 

>  Severinus  was  a  Danish  physician.  He  died  in  the  year  1603»  leaving  sercnd 
works  on  medical  and  philosophical  sul^ects,  in  which  he  followed  the  opinions  of 
Paracelsus.  I  am  only  acquainted  with  hb  Idea  Medicinm  Philotophieaf  which  there 
is  reason  to  think  Bacon  had  read.  His  writings  are  in  point  of  »tyle  much  superior 
to  those  of  Paracelsus,  who  was  however  unquestionably  a  man  of  tar  more  original 
genius. 

Telesius's  principal  work  is  his  De  Rerum  Naiurd  [the  first  two  books  of  which 
were  published  in  1565,  and  the  whole  in  1586].  Bacon  derived  more  ideas  fix>m  him 
than  fh>ra  any  other  of  the  *<  novelists,**  as  he  has  somewhere  called  the  philosophical 
innovators,  and  has  written  a  separate  treatise  on  three  systems  of  philosophy,  of  which 
his  is  one.     See  the  third  volume  of  this  edition. 

Patriclus  attempted  to  amalgamate  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  philosophies.  His 
principal  work  entitled  Nova  de  Univereie  Philoeophia  was  published  in  1591.  It 
is  not  of  much  interest,  but  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  la  connexion  with 
Bacon*s  De  JIhxu  et  rejlnxn  marie. 
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marum  ex  omnibus  Bcientise  partibus  dignissimam  esse  qu8B 
investigetiir,  si  modo  fieri  possit  ut  reperiantur.  Ad  inven- 
tionis  possibilitatem  vero  quod  attinet^  sunt  eerie  ignavi  re- 
gionum  exploratores^  qui  ubi  nil  nisi  coelum  et  pontum  vident, 
terras  ultra  esse  prorsus  negant  At  manifestum  est^  Platonem^ 
yirum  sublimis  ingenii  (quique  veluti  ex  rupe  excelsa  onmia 
circumspiciebat'),  in  sua  de  Ideis  doctrina  Forma$  esse  verum 
scientuB  objectum  vidisse ;  utcunque  sententise  hujus  yerissimuB 
fructuni  amiserit^  Formas  penitus  a  Materia  abstractas,  non  in 
Materia  determinatasy  coutemplando  et  prensando;  unde  factum 
est,  ut  ad  speculationes  theologicas  diverteret,  quod  omnem 
naturalem  suam  philosophiam  infecit  et  poUuit  Quod  si 
diligenter,  serio,  et  sincere  ad  actionem  et  usum  oculos  con- 
vertamus,  non  difficile  erit  disquirere  et  notitiam  assequi  qu» 
eint  ilke  FormsB,  quarum  cognitio  res  humanas  miris  modis 
locupletare  et  beare  possit.  Substantiarum  enim  Formse  (uno 
Homine  excepto',  de  quo  Scriptura,  Formavit  homtnem  de  limo 
terrcB,  et  spiravit  in  faciem  ejus  spiraculum  vitcB  S  non  ut  de 
ceteris  speciebus,  Producant  aqu(By  producat  terra  ^),  species 
inquam  creaturarum,  (prout  nunc  per  compositionem  et  trans- 
plantationem  inveniuntur  multiplicatse^)  ita  perplexse  sunt  et 
complicate  ut  aut  omnino  de  iis  inquirere  frustra  sit,  aut  inqui- 
sitio  earum,  qualis  esse  potest,  seponi  ad  tempus,  et  postquam 
FormaB  simplicioris  naturae  rite  exploratse  sint  et  inyentae,  turn 
demum  institui  debeat.  Quemadmodum  enim  nee  facile  esset, 
nee  ullo  modo  utile,  Formam  soni  investigare  ejus  qui  verbum 
aliquod  constituat;  cum  verba  compositione  et  transpositione 
literarum  sint  infinita ;  at  soni  qui  literam  aliquam  simplicem 
exprimat  Formam  inquirere  (quali  scilicet  collisione,  quali 
instrumentorum  vocia  applicatione,  constituatur)  comprehen- 
sibile  est,  imo  facile ;  (quse  tamen  FormsB  literarum  cognitae  ad 
Formas  verborum  illico  nos  deducent^:)  eadem  prorsus  ratione 


*  Compare  the  phrase  used  by  S.  Augnstine  In  speaking  of  the  Platonlsts :  <'de  sil- 
▼estri  cacumineTidere  patriam  pacis,  et  Iter  ad  earn  non  Invenire.*' — Confett,  v\l  21. 

'  Those  who  deny  the  cognoscibllity  of  Forms  admit  of  one  exception,  it  being  a 
received  article  of  faith,  to  deny  which  is  by  the  Clementine  constitutions  declared  a 
heresy,  that  the  rational  soul  is  the  substantial  form  of  man ;  and  it  Is  to  be  observed 
that  Bacon  guards  himself  against  being  supposed  to  overlook  this  exception,  in 
admitting  that  substantial  forms  are  so  "  perplexed  and  complicated  "  as  to  be,  for  the 
present  at  least,  hopeless  subjects  of  inquiry. 

•  Gen.  U.  7.  *  Gen.  1.  20.  24. 

'  There  can  be,  I  think,  no  doubt  that  the  passage  in  the  PhUebu§  (p.  17.  et  infra  of 
Stephens)  lu  which  Plato  speaks  of  the  analysis  of  sounds  into  their  constituent 
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Fonnam  inquirendo  leonis^  quercus,  auriy  imo  etiam  aqna^  aat 
aierisy  operam  quis  luserit:  Formam  vero  inquirere  Densi,  Rati; 
Calidi,  Friffidi ;  Gravis,  Levis  ;  Tangtbilisy  Pneumatici ;  Vola" 
tilts,  Fixi;  et  similium  tarn  Schematismorum  quam  Motuum, 
quos  in  Physica  tractanda  magna  ex  parte  enumeravimus  (et 
Farmas  Primce  Classis  appellare  consuevimus  *),  quique  (veluti 
literse  alphabet!)  numero  baud  ita  multi  sunt^  et  tamen 
Essentias  et  Formas  omnium  substantiarum  conficiunt  et 
sustinent';  boc  est,  inquam,  illud  ipsum  quod  conamur; 
quodque  earn  partem  Metaphysics  de  qua  nunc  inquirimus 
oonstitult  et  diffinit  Neque  b»c  officiunt,  quominus  Pbysica 
easdem  naturas  consideret  quoque  (ut  dictum  est),  sed  tantum 
quoad  causes  Jluxas.  Exempli  gratia,  si  de  causa  inquiratur 
Albedinis  in  niye  vel  spuma ;  recte  redditur,  quod  sit  subfilis 
intermixtio  aeris  cum  aqua.  Hcec  autem,  longe  abest,  ut 
sit  Forma  Albedinis,  cum  aer  etiam  pulveri  yitri  aut  crystalli 
intermixtus  dibedinem  similiter  procreet,  non  minus  quam  si 
admisceatur  aquro;  rerum  Causa  Efficiens  ilia  tantum  est, 
qu89  nihil  aliud  quam  vehiculum  est  Formse.'  At  in  Meta- 
physica  si  fiat  inquisitio,  bujusmodi  quidpiam  reperies;  corpora 
duo  diapbana  intermixta,  portionibus  eorum  opticis  simplici 
ordine  sive  sequaliter  collocatis,  constituere  Albedinem.  Hanc 
Metapbyeic®  partem  desiderari  reperio.  Nee  mirum ;  quia  illo 
inquirendi  modo  qui  hue  usque  in  usum  venit,  nimquam  in 
ssBCuIum  comparebunt  Rerum  FormcB,  Radix  autem  mali 
bujus,  ut  et  omnium,  ea  est ;  quod  homines  et  propere  nimis,  et 
nimis  longe,  ab  experientia  et  rebus  particularibus  cogitationes 
suas  divellere  et  abstrahere  consueverunt,  et  suis  meditatio- 
nibus  et  argumentationibus  se  totos  dedere. 


elements,  and  which  is  a  **  locus  classlcus*'  with  reference  to  his  method  of  induction, 
is  here  i^ludied  ta    See  the  General  Preftce,  p.  26. 

'  So  in  the  original.  The  sense  seems  to  require  («/  quorum  fsrnuu  Formas  PrinMS 
Classis  appellare  consueTimus).     See  inihi  p.  668. — J.  S, 

*  It  clearly  appears  from  this  passage  that  Bacon*s  doctrine  was  that  the  forms  of 
ail  substances  might  be  determined  by  combining  the  results  of  a  limited  number  oi 
Investigations  of  the  forms  of  schematisms  and  motions,  or  as  he  elsewhere  calls  them 
of  timpU  naiure9.  (See  Novum  Orgamum^  11.  5.)  For  the  phrase  **  Forms  prims 
classis,**  see  infra  p.  668.  Tbe  difficulty  of  eflTecting  this  combination  might  b«  in- 
superable ;  he  did  not  profess  to  be  able  to  decide  h,  priori  that  it  was  not  so ;  but  at 
aoy  rate  it  would  be  only  a  synthetical  difficulty  and  would  not  present  itself  until  his 
analysis  of  nature  was  completed  and  the  forms  of  her  constituent  elements  determined. 
Of  the  possibility  of  attaining  these  two  ends— namely  (l.)-an  analysb  of  nature 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  complete  list  of  **  natune  simpUccs,*'  and  (8.)  tbe 
determination  of  their  forms— he  seems  nerer  to  have  dovbted. 

"  See  Nov.  Oig.  p.  270. 
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Usus  autem  hujud  partis  MetaphyBlcsD,  quam  DesideralJB 
annumero^  duas  ob  caiisas  Vel  maxime  excellit  Prima  eet^ 
iquod  Bcientiarum  omnium  officium  sit  et  propria  virtus,  ut 
experientiae  ambages  et  itinera  longa  (quantum  reritatis  ratio 
permittit)  abbrevient ;  ac  proinde  remedium  veteri  querimoniae 
afFerant,  de  Vita  brevi  et  Arte  Imiga.^  Illud  vero  optime 
praestatur^  Axiomata  scientiarum  in  magis  generaiia,  et  quic 
omni  materiae  rerum  indiyiduarum  competant,  eolligendo  et 
tiniendo.  Sunt  enim  Scientias  instar  pyramidum,  quibus  Hi* 
fitoria  et  Experientia  tanquam  basis  unica  substemuntur;  ac 
proinde  basis  Naturalis  Philosophise  est  Historia  Naturalis. 
Tabulatum  4)rimum  a  basi  est  Physica;  vertici  proximum 
Metaphynca;  ad  conum  quod  attinet  et  punctum  verticale 
{opu$  quod  cperatur  Deus  a  prtneipio  usque  ad  finem^  ;  sum- 
tnariam  nempe  naturce  legem),  haesitamus  merito,  an  humana 
possit  ad  illud  inquisitio  pertingere.  Casterum  haec  tria  verss 
sunt  Scientiarum  contabulationes,  suntque  apud  homines 
propria  scientia  inflatos  et  theomachos  tanquam  tres  moles 
giganteao: 

Ter  sunt  conati  imponere  Felio  Ossam, 

Scilicet  atqae  Os(nb  frondosatn  involyere  Oljmpum : ' 

apud  eos  rero  qui  seipsos  exinanientes  omnia  ad  Dei  gloriam 
referunt,  tanquam  trina  ilia  acclamatio,  Sancte,  Sancte,  Sancte. 
Sanctus  enim  Deus  in  multitudine  operum  suorum,  eanctus  in 
ordine  eorum,  sanctus  in  unione.  Quare  speculatio  ilia  Par- 
menidis  et  Platonis,  (quamvis  in  illis  nuda  fuerit  speculation) 
excelluit  tamen;  Omnia  per  scalam  quandam  ad  unitatem 
ascendere.^     Atque  ilia  demum  scientia  caeteris  est  praestantior, 

*  «*  vita  brevia,  ara  vero  longa,  occasio  autem  pneceps,  experimentura  peiiculosum, 
Jodlcium  difficile." — SippoerateSf  ApH,  LI.     I  quote  fh)m  Leonicenus's  version. 

«  Eccles.  iiL  H.  •  Vlrg.  Georg.  1.  281. 

*  No  »uch  doctrine  as  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  remains  which  have  come  down  to 
us  of  the  writings  of  Parmenides.  and  it  is  in  effect  inconsistent  with  what  we  know  of 
his  opinions.  His  fundamental  dictum  appears  to  have  been  that  that  which  is,  fs 
one ;  incapable  of  change  or  motion.  That  visible  things  are  in  any  sense  parts  or 
elements  or  attributes  of  the  one  immutable  substatice  is,  as  feu*  as  we  can  judge,  a 
later  doctrine.  To  the  question,  what  then  are  the  phenomena  of  the  visible  universe. 
Farmenides  gives  no  answer ;  unless  we  account  as  an  answer  what  he  says  of  their 
delusive  and  non-existent  character.  Even  Plato  was  far  from  teaching  the  doctrine  of 
an  ascent  to  unity  In  the  sense  in  which  Bacon  probably  employed  the  terms.  He 
no  doubt  adopted  in  his  own  sense  the  dictum  of  the  Eleats,  If  rh,  vdyra]  but  with 
him  as  with  them  mere  phenomena  have  no  true  existence.  In  later  writers  however 
Bacon  may  easily  have  found  expressions  derived  from  the  authority  of  Plato  and  Par- 
menides, and  more  consonant  with  his  own  views  of  the  nature  of  the  universe.  But 
so  far  as  they  themselves  were  concerned,  it  may  I  think  be  safely  stated  that 
though  the  latter  affirmed  the  Mths  of  that  which  exists,  no  doctrine  of  Ivwo'tj  entered 
into  his  teaching ;  and  that  that  which  presents  Itself  iri  the  system  of  the  former  was 

oo  4 
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quflB  liumaniun  intellectum  minimiim  multiplicititte  onent; 
quam  liquet  esse  Metaphysicam^  qoippe  quad  contemplatur 
praBcipue  simplices  illas  rerum  Formas  (quas  superius  FormoM 
PrimtB  Classis  nominavimus ') ;  quandoquidem^  licet  numero 
paucad>  tamen  commensurationibus  et  coordinationibus  suis 
omnem  varietatem  constituunt.  Secunda  res^  qu»  hano  Meta- 
physical partem  de  Formis  nobilitat,  hiec  nimirum  est ;  quod 
potestatem  humanam  emancipet  maxime  et  liberet,  eamque  in 
amplissimum  et  apertissimum  operandi  campum  educat.  Nam 
Physica  per  angustos  et  impeditos  calles  humanam  operam 
dirigit,  naturso  ordinariad  flexuosos  tramites  imitata;  sed  lata 
undique  sunt  aapientSms  vub;  Sapientiao  nimirum  (quaa  a 
veteribus  rerum  dzvinarum  et  humanarum  sciential  diffinie- 
batur)  mediorum  copia  et  varietas  semper  suppetit  Caufis 
enim  Physicas  novis  inventb^  in  simili  materia,  lucem  et  ansam 
prasbent.  At  qui  Formam  aliquam  novit,  noyit  etiam  ultimam 
possibiUtatem  superinducendi  naturam  illam  in  omnigenam  mate^ 
riam,  eoque  minus  inter  operandum  restringitur  et  alligatur 
yel  ad  Materia  Basim,  vel  ad  Conditianem  EfficientU.  Quod 
genus  Bcientiad  eleganter  describit  etiam  Salomon^  etsi  sensu 
magis  diyino;  Non  arctabuntur  gressus  tui,  et  etirrens  non 
habebis  qffendiculum^  Intelligit  scilicet  Sapientiaa  vias  nee 
angustiis  nee  obicibus  obnoxias  esse. 

Metaphysical  pars  secunda  est  FinaUum  Causarum  inqui- 

essentially  different  from  Bacon*8  ascent  to  unity.  The  opinions  of  Parmenides  would 
be  more  accurately  indicated  by  ttie  formula  tvrhSr  than  bytvrk  tt^una,  or  if  the 
latter  be  employed,  it  should  be  understood  to  suggest  the  ellipsis  of  KoAov/A^ro, — a 
remark  apparently  confirmed  by  Plato*8  expressions  in  the  Sophigt,  p.  242.  "Denique 
ut  uno  ^erbo  complectar,  Parmenides  statuit  simplex  ens,  sive  rh  inr\&s  0y,  Platonic! 
ens  perfectum,  sive  t^  tovtcXws  6^,  h.  e.  tale  In  quo  sit  una  rw  6rrwip  wirruv  com- 
plexio,"  —  is  Kar8ten*s  statement  of  the  contrast  between  the  doctrine  of  Parmenides 
himself,  and  that  to  support  which  he  was  cited  as  an  authority.  Kargten'M  PktrmenkUtt 
p.  210. 

'  This  passage  resembles  one  in  the  Metaphytiea,  i.  2. ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
resembUnce  Is  more  than  accidental.  Bacon,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  though  he 
quotes  Aristotle  frequently,  never  refers  to  any  passage  in  the  Metaphytics. 

*  It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  simple  natures  (the  schematisms  and  motions)  are 
not  the  **  FormsB  primsB  classis ;"  although  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  passage 
refSerred  to  in  the  text  would  make  it  appear  that  they  are  so.  For  the  simple  natures 
are  the  proper  otuects  of  Physica  Abstracta,  and  consequently  are  not  identical  with 
the  Fomuc  prims  Classis,  which  are  the  subject  of  Metaphysica. 

The  "  Forme  prima:  Classis**  are  the  fomu  of  simple  natures,  and  in  the  former  passage 
(▼.  supra  p.  566.)  the  clause  between  parentheses  involves  an  anacoluthon,  and  refers 
not  to  that  which  immediately  precedes  it,  but  to  the  word  **  formam  *'  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sentence.  The  construction  would  be  regular  if  in  this  clause  we  were  to  re- 
place the  word  '^et**  by  '*has  autem**  [or  by  **et  quorum  formas.**  The  **  simple 
natures**  are  the  same  In  both  passages ;  but  Physica  deals  only  with  the  material  and 
efficient  causes  of  them;  Metaphysica  with  the  formal  and  final  causes.^/  S.] 

■  See  Cicero,  Tusc.  Quest  iv.  26.  "  '     «  Proverbs,  iv.  12. 
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eitio,  quam  non  ut  prmtermissam  sed  ut  male  coUocatam 
notamus.  Solent  enim  inquiri  inter  Physica,  non  inter 
Metaphysica.  Quanquam  si  ordinis  hoc  solum  vitium  esset^ 
non  mihi  fuerit  tantL  Ordo  enim  ad  illustrationem  pertinet, 
neque  est  ex  substantia  sdentiarum.  At  hsec  ordinis  inversio 
defectum  insignem  peperit,  et  maximam  philosophise  induxit 
calamitatem.  Tractatio  enim  Causarum  Finalium  in  Phy- 
nets  inquisitionem  Causarum  PhyHcarum  expulit  et  dejecit; 
effecitque  ut  homines  in  istiusmodi  speciosis  et  umbratilibus 
causis  acquiescerent^  nee  inquisitionem  causarum  realium  et 
Tere  Physicarum  strenue  urgerent ;  ingenti  scientiarum  detri- 
mento.  Etenim  reperio  hoc  factum  esse^  non  solum  a  Platone^ 
qui  in  hoc  littore  semper  anchoram  figit;  verum  etiam  ab 
Aristotele^  Galeno  ^  et  aliis,  qui  ssepisedme  etiam  ad  ilia  vada 
impingunt.  Etenim  qui  causas  adduxerit  h^jusmodi^  palpebraa 
cum  pilis  pro  sept  et  vaUo  esse  ad  munimentum  oculorum ;  aut 
corii  in  animaltbus  firmitudinem  esse  ad  prapellendos  calores  et 
frigora ;  aut  ossa  pro  columnis  et  trabtbus  a  natura  induct  quibv^ 
fabrica  corporis  innitatur  ;  aut  folia  arborum  emitti  quo  Jructtis 
minus  patiantur  a  sole  et  vento :  aut  nubes  in  sublimi  fieri  ut 
terram  imbribus  irrigent ;  aut  terram  densari  et  solidari  ut  statio 
et  mansio  sit  animalium ;  et  alia  similia ;  is  in  Metaphysicis 
non  male  ista  allegarit,  in  Physicis  autem  nequaquam.  Imo^ 
quod  coepimus  dicere,  hujusmodi  sermonum  discursus  (instar 
Kemorarum,  uti  fingunt,  navibus  adhserentium)  Scientiarum 
quasi  yelificationem  et  progressimi  retardarunt,  ne  cursum 
suum  tenerent  et  ulterius  progrederentur ;  et  jampridem 
effecerunt  ut  Physicarum  Causarum  inquisitio  neglecta  defi- 
ceret  ac  silentio  praeteriretur.  Quapropter  Philosophia  Natu- 
ralis  Democriti  et  aliorum^  qui  Deum  et  Mentem  a  fabrica 
rerum  amoverunt^  et  structuram  universi  infinitis  naturse  pras- 
lusionibus  et  tentamentis  ^  (quas  uno  nomine  Fatum  aut  For^ 
tunam  vocabant)  attribuerunt^  et  rerum  particularium  causas 
Materia^  necesdtati  sine  intermixtione  Causarum  Finalium 
assignarunty  nobis  videtur  (quantum  ex  fragmentis  et  reliquiis 


'  See  especially  Oa]en*8  Dt  utu  Partium,  which  is  in  effect  a  treatise  on  the  doctrine 
of  final  causes  as  ezeinplifled  In  animal  physiology.  He  calls  the  last  book,  which  in* 
trod  aces  the  general  considerations  to  which  the  sutsject  leads,  the  Epode  of  the  whole 
work ;  explaining  that  he  does  so,  because  the  Epode  is  song  while  the  chorus  stands 
at  the  altar  of  the  deity. 

'  See  in  illustration  of  this  phrase,  Lucretius,  y.  835.  et  leq.,  and  infira  note  8. 
at  p.  682. 
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philosophisB  eorum  conjioere  lioet)  quatenns  ad  Cansas  Pliy« 
sioas^  multo  solidior  fuisse  el  altius  in  naiuram  p^netraase  quam 
ilia  Aristotelis  et  Platonis ;  banc  unicam  ob  tAusam,  quod  illi 
in  Causis  FinalibuB  nunquam  operam  triyerunt ;  hi  autem  eaa 
perpetuo  inculcamnt.  Atque  magis  in  hac  parte  accusandos 
Aristoteles  quam  Plato^  qnandoquidem  fontem  Causarum 
Finalium,  Deum  scilicet,  omiserit,  et  Naiuram  pro  Deo  substi- 
tuerit ;  caosaeque  ipsas  Finales  potius  at  logics  amator,  quam 
theolc^iaa^  amplexus  sit.  Neque  biec  eo  dicimus  quod  Caasas 
illsB  Finales  Terse  non  sint,  et  inquisitione  admodum  dign«e,  in 
speculationibus  MetapbysicsB ;  sed  quia,  dum  in  Physicamm 
Causarum  possessiones  excurrunt  et  irruunt^  misere  earn  pro- 
vinciam  depopulantur  et  vastant.  Alioquin,  si  modo  intra 
terminos  suos  coerceantur,  magnopere  hallucinantur  quiconque 
eas  Physicis  Causis  adversari  aut  repugnare  putent  Nam 
causa  reddita,  quod  palpebrarum  pili  ocuhs  muniant,  nequicquam 
sane  repugnat  alteri  illi,  quod  pUositas  soleat  contingere  humidi" 
tatum  ori/icns : 

Muscosi  fbntes,  &c.^ 

Ncque  causa  reddita,  quod  cariorum  in  animalibus  firmitudo 
pertinet  ad  cceli  injurias  propuhandas^  adversatur  illi  alteri, 
quod  ilia  Jirmitudo  Jit  ob  contraciionem  pororum  in  extimis  corpo^ 
rum  per  frigus  et  deprcedationem  aeiis  ;  et  sic  de  reliquis :  con- 
spirantibus  optime  utrisque  causis,  nisi  quod  altera  intentionem, 
altera  simplicem  consecutionem  denotet.  Ncque  vero  ista  res 
in  dubium  Tocat  Proyidentiam  Divinam,  aut  ei  quicquam  dero- 
gat,  sed  potius  eandem  miris  modis  confirmat  et  evehit  Nam 
sicut  in  rebus  ciyilibus  prudentia  politica  fuerit  multo  altior  et 
mirabilior,  si  quis  opera  aliorum  ad  suos  fines  et  desideria  abuti 
possit,  quibus  tamen  nihil  consilii  sui  impertit,  (ut  interim  ea 
agant.qusB  ipse  velit,  neutiquam  vero  se  hoc  facere  intelligant,) 
quam  si  consilia  sua  cum  administris  voluntatis  suae  communi- 
caret ;  sic  Dei  sapientia  eflfulget  mirabilius  cum  Natura  aliud 
agit,  Proyidentia  aliud  elicit,  quam  si  singulis  schematibus  et 
motibus  naturalibus  Providentise  characteres  essent  impressi. 
Scilicet  Aristoteli,  postquam  naturam  Finalibus  Causis  im- 
pregnasset,  Naturamque  nihil  frustra  facere,  suique  voti  semper 
esse  compotem^  (*i  impedimenta  abessent),  et  hujusmodi  niulta  eo 

'  vinr.  EcL  viJ.  4*. 

'  See  Arbt  De  Part.  Anlm.  i.  IS ;  Folit  i.  6  ;  and  many  other  imss-i^et.  . 
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spectantia  posuisset,  amplius  Deo  non  fait  opas»  At  Demo- 
crltu9  et  Epicoros,  cum  atomos  suos  prsBdicabant^  eousque  a 
subtilioribiis  nonnullis  tolerabantur ;  verum  cum  ex  eorum 
fortuito  concursu  fabricam  ipsam  rerum  absque  Mente  coaluisse 
assererent^  ab  omnibus  risu  excepti  simt  Adeo  ut  tantum  absit 
at  Caused  Physicfld  homines  a  Deo  et  Providentia  abducant,  ut 
contra  potius  philosophi  illi  qui  in  iisdem  eruendis  occapali 
fuerunt^  nullum  exitum  rei  reperiant  nisi  postremo  ad  Deum  et 
Providentiam  conftigiant.'  Atque  hsec  de  Metaphynca  dicta 
sint,  cujuB  partem  de  Causis  Finalibus  in  libris  et  Physicis  et 
Metaphjsiois  tractatam  non  negaverim ;  in  his  recte^  in  illis 
perperam  propter  incommodum  inde  secutum. 


CAPUT  V. 


Partitio  Operative  DoctriruB  de  Natura,  in  Mechanicam  et  Ma- 
giam;  qua  respondent  partibus  Speculativce :  PhysicdB  Meeha^ 
nica,  Metaphy$ic<B  Magia ;  et  Expurgatio  vocabttli  Magics. 
Appendices  ducB  Operativce;  Inventarium  Opum  Humana- 
rum  et  Catalogus  Polychrestorum. 

Opebatiyam  de  Natura  similiter  in  duas  partes  dividemus, 
idque  ex  necessitate  quadam.  Subjicitur  enim  base  divisio 
divisioni  priori  doctrine  Speculatiras :  Physica  siquidem  et 
inquisitio  Causarum  Effidentium  et  Materialium  producit  Me^ 
chanieam;  at  Metaphysica  et  Inquisitio  Formarum  producit 
Magianu  Nam  Causarum  Finalium  inquisitio  sterilis  est,  et 
tanquam  virgo  Deo  consecrata  nihil  parit.'     Neque  nos  fugit 

*  **C'e8t  Dieu,*'  affirms  LeibDitz  in  a  spirit  not  unlike  that  of  tlie  text,  "  qui  est  la 
demidre  raison  des  choses  et  la  connolssance  de  Dieu  n'est  pas  moins  le  principe  des 
sciences  que  son  essence  et  sa  volont4  sent  Ics  principes  des  Stres."  And  a  little  Auther 
on  be  remarks  that  **  les  principes  g^n^raux  de  la  Physique  et  de  la  M^canique  meme 
dependent  de  la  condulte  d*une  intelligence  souveraine,  et  ne  sauralent  etre  ezpliqu^ 
sans  le  fidre  entrer  en  consideration.  C^est  ainsi  qu*il  £aut  r^concilier  la  pi^t^  avec  la 
raison,  et  qu*on  pourra  satlsfaire  aux  gens  de  bien  qui  apprehendent  les  suites  de  la 
philosophie  m^canlque  ou  corpusculaiie,  comme  si  elle  pou^ait  Eloigner  de  Dieu,  et  det 
substances  immatdrielles,  au  lieu  qu'avec  les  corrections  requises,  et  tout  blen  entendu, 
elle  dolt  nous  y  mener.** — LUtre  i  Baifk,  p.  106.  of  £rdmann*s  edition. 

^  No  saying  of  Bacon's  has  been  more  often  quoted  and  misunderstood  than  this. 
Carryhig  out  his  division  of  the  Doetrina  de  Naturd,  which  as  we  have  seen  depends 
upon  Aristotle's  quadripartite  classification  of  causes,  he  remarks  that  to  Physica  cor- 
responds Mcchanica,  and  to  Metaphysica,  Magia.  But  Metaphysica  contains  two  parts, 
the  doctrine  of  forms  and  the  doctrine  of  final  causes.  Bacon  remarks  that  Magia  cor-* 
U'sponds  to  Metaphysica,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  contains  the  doctrine  of  fonoa, 
that  of  final  causes  admitting  from  its  nature  of  no  practical  applications^  **  Nihil 
parlt,''  means  simply  **  non  parit  opera,"  which  though  it  would  have  been  a  more 
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esse  et  Mechanicam  saspius  mere  empiricam  et  operariam,  quae  a 
Fhysica  non  pendeat;  verum  banc  in  Historiajn  Natoralem 
conjecimusy  a  Philosophia  Natural!  segregamus.  Loquimur 
tantum  de  ea  Mechanica»  qus  cum  Causis  Physicis  conjuncta 
est  Veruntamen  intervenit  qusedam  Mechanica>  quad  nee 
prorsus  operaria  est,  neque  tamen  philosophiam  proprie  at- 
tingit  Operum  enim  inventa  omnia,  quae  in  hominum  noti- 
tiam  venerunt,  aut  casu  occurrerunt  et  deinceps  per  manus 
tradita  sunt,  aut  de  industria  quassita.  Quae  autem  intentio- 
naliter  inventa  sunt,  ilia  aut  per  causarum  et  axiomatum 
lucem  eruta  sunt,  aut  per  extensionem  quandam  yel  trans- 
lationem  vel  compositionem  inyentorum  priorum  deprehensa; 
quaB  magis  ingeniosa  quasdam  res  est  et  sagax,  quam  philosophica. 
Hanc  vero  partem,  quam  neutiquam  contemnimus,  non  multo 
post,  cum  de  Experientia  Literata  inter  Logica  tractabimus, 
cursim  perstringemus.  Enimvero  Mechanicam,  de  qua  nunc 
agimus,  tractayit  Aristoteles  promiscue ;  Hero  in  Spiritalibus ; 
etiam  Georgius  Agricola,  scriptor  recens,  diligenter  admodum 
in  Mineralibus;  aliique  quamplurimi  in  subjectis  particular 
ribus';  adeo  ut  non  habeam  quod  dicam  de  omusis  in  hac 
parte ;  nisi  quod  Mechanica  promiscua,  secundum  exemplum 
Aristotelis,  diligentius  debuissent  continuari  per  labores  recen- 
tiorum,  praesertim  cum  delectu  eorum  Mechanicorum,  quorum 
aut  causae  magis  obscurad  aut  effectus  magis  nobiles.  Verum 
qui  in  hisce  insistunt,  quasi  oras  tantum  maritimas  perreptant, 
— —  premendo  litus  iniquum.' 

prrciae  mode  of  expression  ivould  have  destroyed  the  appositeness  of  the  illastntion. 
No  one  who  fairly  considers  the  context  can,  I  think,  have  any  doubts  as  to  the  limi- 
tation with  which  the  sentence  in  question  is  to  be  taken.  But  it  is  often  the  misfor- 
tune  of  a  pointed  saying  to  be  quoted  apart  from  any  context,  and  consequently  to 
he  misunderstood. 

'  The  Mechanical  Problenu  of  Aristotle  are  here  referred  to.  Of  Hero,  an  Alex- 
andrian physicist,  who  flourished  about  b.  c.  [100],  Fludd  makes  frequent  mention, 
and  it  is  perhaps  on  this  account  that  he  is  here  introduced.  It  is  remarkable  that  no 
notice  is  taken  of  Archimedes  who,  beyond  all  comparison,  was  the  greatest  mecha- 
nical philosopher  of  antiquity.  With  his  writings  however  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  Bacon  had  no  acquaintance,  and  in  the  Historia  Denn  et  Rati  his  most  popularly 
known  invention,  that  of  the  method  of  detecting  the  adulteration  of  Hlero's  crown,  is 
mentioned  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  show  that  Bacon  did  not  dbtinctly  apprehend 
the  principle  on  which  it  depends.  With  contemporary  scientific  writers.  Bacon 
seldom  appears  to  be  acquainted,  and  it  is  therefore  less  remarkable  that  no  mention 
I  is  made  of  Stevinus,  Galileo,  Guldinus,  or  Ohetaldus.     Galileo's  astronomical  dis- 

!  coveries  were  of  course  more  generally  known  than  hb  mechanical  researches. 

'  The  writings  of  Agricola,  who  has  been  called  the  German  Pliny,  are  even  now,  it 

I  Is  said,  of  considerable  value,  and  certainly  entitle  him  to  a  high  place  among  the 

I  scientific  men  of  the  16th  century.    His  greatest  work  is  the  Dt  rt  meiaUieaf  in 

twelve  books  [published  at  Basle  in  1555]. 

*  Hor.  Od.  U.  10. 
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Meo  slquidem  jadido  yix  possit^  ^liquid  in  Natnra  radidtas 
▼erti  aut  innoyari,  vel  per  casus  aliquos  fortnitos^  vel  i)er  tenta-* 
menta  experimentorum^  vel  ex  luce  causarum  physicarum^  sed 
solummodo  per  Inventionem  Formarunu  Si  igitur  desiderari 
earn  partem  Metaphysics  quae  de  FormU  agit  posuimus^  se- 
quitur  ut  Naturalis  etiam  Magia,  qu»  ad  earn  est  relativa^ 
similiter  desideretur.  Yerum  hoc  loco  postulandum  yidetur, 
ut  Yocabulum  istud  MaguB^  in  deteriorem  partem  jampridem 
acceptum^  antique  et  honorifico  sensui  restituatur.  Etenim 
Magia  apud  Persas  pro  sapientia  sublimit  et  scientia  consen- 
Buum  rerum  universaJium^  accipiebatur  ^ ;  atque  etiam  tres  illi 
reges,  qui  ab  Oriente  ad  Christum  adorandum  venerunt^  Mago^ 
rum  nomine  vocabantur.  Nos  vero  eam  iUo  in  sensu  intelli- 
gimus,  ut  sit  scientia  quad  cognitionem  Formarum  Abditarum 
ad  opera  admiranda  deducat ;  atque^  quod  dici  solet^  axitiva  cum 
passivis  canjungendo  magnalia  naturae^  manifested  Nam  quan- 
tum ad  Naturalem  Magiam  (quae  in  libris  plurimorum  volitat') 
credula^  quasdam  et  superstitiosas  traditiones  et  observationes 
de  Sympathiia  et  Antipathm  rerum,  atque  de  occultU  et  specifids 
proprietatibus  complectentem,  cum  firivolis  ut  plurimum  experi- 
mentis,  potius  occultandi  artificio  et  larva  quam  reipsa  admi« 
randis ;  non  erraverit  sane^  qui  eam  dixerit  a  scientia  quam 
qua&rimus  tantum  distare,  quoad  veritatem  naturas^  quantimi 
libri  rerum  gestarum  Arthuri  ex  Britannia^  aut  Hugonis  Bur- 
degalensisj  et  hujusmodi  heroum  umbratilium,  differunt  a  Cas- 
saris  Commentariis,  quoad  veritatem  historicam.  Manifestum 
enim  est  Cassarem  majora  revera  perpetrasse,  quam  illi  de 
heroibus  suis  confingere  ausi  sunt,  sed  modis  faciendi  minime 
fabulosis.  Hujusmodi  doctrinas  bene  adumbravit  Fabulae  de 
Ixione ;  qui  cum  Junonis^  Potential  Deae^  concubitum  animo 
sibi  designarety  ciun  evanida  nube  rem  habuit^  ex  quaB  Cen- 
tauros  et  Chimadras  progenuit  Sic  qui  insana  et  impotent! 
cupiditate  feruntur  ad  ea  quas  per  imaginationis  tantum  fiimos 
et  nebulas  cemere  se  putant^  loco  operum^  nil  aliud  quam 
spes  inanes,  et  deformia  quasdam  ac  monstrosa  spectra^  susci- 
pient.      Hujus  autem  MagiaB   Naturalis,  levis  et  degeneris^ 

*  See  supra,  p.  642. 

^  ^  Magnalia  naturs  "  is,  it  may  be  remarked,  a  favourite  phrase  with  Paracelsus. 
The  word  magnalia  occurs  in  the  Vulgate  j  see  Ps.  cvL  22.,  where  our  version  is  "  won- 
drous works." 

"  See  for  insUnce  the  Natural  Magic  of  G.  B.  Porta,  published  in  [1689]  ;  which 
quite  deserves  the  character  here  given  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs. 
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operatio  9ttper  homines  eimilis  eat  ac^^oriferifl  quibnsdam' 
medioavientia,  qa»  sonmum  conGiliant^  atque  insnper  inter 
donniendnm  beta  et  placentia  somnia  immittunt.  Primo  enim 
inteUeotum  humanum  in  soporem  oonjicit^  canendo  proprieta- 
tes  specificafl,  et  yirtutes  occultas  et  tanquam  coelitns  d^missas, 
et  per  traditionum  Busurros  solummodo  perdiscendas;  unde 
homines  ad  veraa  causae  eruendas  et  indagandas  non  amplins 
excitantur  et  eyigilant,  aed  in  hujnsmodi  otiosis  et  credulis 
opinionibus  acquiescunt;  deinde  vero  innumera  commenta 
grata^  et  qualia  quis  optaret  maxiipe,  instar  somniorum^  insi- 
nuat.  Atque  opene  pretium  est  notare  in  illis  scientiis^  quae 
nunium  trahunt  ex  phantasia  et  fide  (quales  sunt  Magia  ista 
levis,  de  qua  nunc  loquinuir^  Alchymiay  Astraloffia,  et  aliae 
consimiles)^  media  sua  et  theoriam  solere  esse  magis  monstrosa, 
quam  finis  ipse  est,  et  actio  quo  tendunt  Versio  argenti,  aut 
argenti  yivi,  aut  alicujus  alterius  metallic  in  aurum,  res  creditu 
dura;  attamen  longe  verisimilius  est^  ab  homine  qui  Pandens, 
Colorii  flam,  MaUeabHis  et  Extemibilit,  Fixi  etiam  et  VolatilU 
naturas  cognitas  et  perspectas  habuerit,  quique  similiter  prima 
mineralium  semina  et  menstrua  diligenter  introspexerit,  posse 
aurum  multa  et  sagaci  molitione  tandem  produci ;  quam  quod 
paujca  Elixiris  grana^  paucis  momentis>  alia  metalla  in  aurum 
vertere  valeant  per  activitatem  ejusdem  Elixiris^  quoe  naturam 
scilicet  perfioere  et  omni  impedimento  liberare  possit.  Similiter 
senectutis  retardatio,  aut  gradus  alicujus  juventutis  instauratiOf 
non  facile  fidem  reperiat;  attamen  longe  verisimilius  est,  ab 
homine  qui  naturam  Arefactianis  et  spirituum  super  soUda  ecr^ 
porU  depradationes  bene  norit ;  quique  naturam  AssimUationis 
atque  AUmeniatiania,  vel  perfections  vel  pravioris,  perspexerit ; 
naturam  etiam  spirituum  et  quasi  Jlammm  corporis^  alias  ad 
consumendum  a(»posit89  alias  ad  reparandum^  notarit;  posse 
per  diastas^  balnea,  unctiones,  medicinas  prc^rias,  accommo- 
data  etiam  exeroitia,  et  similia,  vitam  prolongari  aut  vigorem 
juventutis  aliqua  ex  parte  renovari;  quam  quod  hoc  fieri 
possit  per  guttas  pauculas,  aut  scrupulos  alicujus  pretiosi 
liquoris  aut  quinttssentitB.  Sursus,  ex  astris  fata  elici  posse 
non  statim  aut  facile  homines  consenserint ;  ilia  vero,  quod 
Hora  Nativitatis  (quae  ssBpissime  ex  pluribus  accidentibus 
naturalibus  vel  acceleratur  vel  difiertur)  vitaB  totius  fortunam 
regat ;  aut  quod  Hora  Quasstionis  sit  cum  re  ipsa  quae  quseritur 
confatalis;  meras  nugas  dixeris.     Attamen  tanta  exercet  hu- 
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* 
mannm  genus  impotenlia  et  intemperies,  ut  non  solum  qu» 
fieri  non  possunt  sibi  spondeant,  sed  etiam  maxime  ardna  sine 
molestia  aut  sudore^  tanquam  feriantes,  se  adipisci  posse  con- 
fidi^it.  Verum  de  Magia  hactenus ;  oujiis  et  vocabulum  ipaum 
ab  infamia  vindicayimus,  et  speciem  veram  a  faka  et  ignobili 
segregavimus. 

Hujus  vero  partis,  OperativdB  scilicet  de  Natura,  duiB  sunt 
Appendices,  magni  utraque  pretiL  Prima  eat,  ut  fiat  Inoentor- 
Hum  Opum  Humanarum,  quo  excipiantur  et  brenter  enume- 
rentur  omnia  hominum  bona  et  fortun»  (sive  slot  ex  fxuctibus 
et  proventibus  naturae,  sive  artis)  qusB  jam  babentur,  et  quibus 
hominea  fruui^tur;  adjectis  iis  quae  olim  iunotuisse  constat, 
nunc  autem  perierunt ;  ad  hunc  &iem,  ut  qui  ad  nova  inventa 
accingitur,  de  jam  inventis  et  extantibus  negotium  sibi  non 
fiusessat.  Hoc  vero  Inventarium  magis  erit  artificiosum  magis- 
que  etiam  utile,  si  qus  communi  hominum  opinione  Impossibilia 
reputantur  in  unoquoque  genere  adjunxeris ;  atque  una  Proxima 
Impoisibilibvsy  qu»  tamen  habentur,  copules ;  ut  alteram  hu- 
manam  inventionem  acuat,  alteram  quadantenus  dirigat;  utque 
ex  his  Optativis  et  PatentialUms^  Activa  promptius  deducantur. 
Secunda  est,  ut  fiat  Kalendarium  eorum  JExperimefUorum,  qu8B 
maxime  Polychresta  sunt,  et  ad  aliorum  inventionem  faciunt 
et  ducunt.  Exempli  gratia;  experimentum  artificialis  conglor- 
ciationis  aqum  per  glaciem  cum  sale  nigro,  ad  infinite  pertinet ' ; 
hoc  enim  modum  condensationis  secretum  revelat,  quo  homini 
nihil  est  fructuosius.  Pnesto  enim  est  ignis  ad  rarefactiones ; 
verum  in  condensationibus  laboratur.  Flurimum  autem  facit 
ad  inveniendi  compendium,  si  hujusmodi  Polyckresta  proprio 
Catalogo  excipiantur. 

1  The  artifldal  congelation  of  water  by  snow  and  salt  Bacon  bas  ebewbere  spoken 
of  at  a  recent  dlacovery.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  by  whom  it  was  made. 
In  Boyle's  Ntw  ETperimentt  tf  Cold,  U  is  said  to  be  finnUlarly  made  use  of  in  Italy, 
tbongh  scarcely  known  in  England  ;  and  in  the  collection  of  experiments  published  by 
the  Florentine  Academicians  in  1667  (in  which  collection  the  celebrated  **  Florentine 
experiment/'  which,  is  in  reality  due  to  Bncon,  is  contained),  artiflcial  congelations  are 
spoken  of,  but  (probably  because  the  sul^ect  was  commonly  known)  without  any 
reference  to  the  history  of  the  invention.  **  Sal  nigrum,"  it  may  be  well  to  mention, 
is  saltpetre. 
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CAPUT  VL 

De  magna  FhUosopkia  Naturalise  tarn  Speculatwm  quam  Ope^ 
rativtBy  Appendice  Mathematiea;  quodque    inter  Appendices 
^  potius  poni  debet,  quam  inter  Scientias  Substanthpas.     Parti- 
tio  MathematioB,  in  Puram  et  Miztam. 

Optime  Aristoteles^  Physieam  et  Mathematicam  generare  Pra- 
cticam  sive  Mechanicam^  Quare>  cum  jam  tarn  Speculativam 
quam  Operativam  partem  doctrinal  de  Natura  tractayeiimus, 
locus  est  ut  de  Mathematiea  dicamus^  quae  ad  utramque  est 
scientia  auxiliaris.  Haec  siquidem,  in  Philosophia  reoepta, 
Physica)  et  Metaphysicas  pars  tertia  adjungitur ;  at  nobis  ista 
retractantibus  et  recolentibus,  si  cam  ut  scientiam  substantivam 
et  principalem  designare  in  animo  esset^  magis  consentaneum 
yideretur  et  rei  ipsius  naturae  et  ordinis  perspicuitati,  ut  con- 
stitueretur  tanquam  portio  Metaphysical.  Quantitas  enim  (quae 
Bubjectum  est  Mathematicae)  Materiae  applicata  veluti  Dosis 
Naturae  est^  et  plurimorum  effectuum  in  rebus  natmralibus 
causativa;  ideoque  inter  Farmas  Essentiales  numeranda  est. 
FiguT<B  autem  et  Numerorum  potentia  in  tantum  apud  antiquos 
Yalere  visa  est,  ut  Democritus  principia  varietatis  rerum  in 
Jiguris  atomorum  praecipue  coUocaverit ;  ac  Pythagoras  naturam. 
rerum  ex  numeris  constitui  asseruerit.  lUud  interim  verum 
est,  Quantitatem  inter  Formas  Naturales  (quales  nos  eas  intel- 
ligimus)  onmium  maxime  esse  abstractam,  et  a  materia  separa- 
bilem ;  quod  ipsum  in  causa  fuit,  cur  et  dlligentius  exculta  et 
acrius  inquisita  ab  hominibus  fuerit  quam  aliae  quaecunque 
Formae,  quae  omnes  in  materia  magis  sunt  immersae.  Cum 
enim  id  hominum  animis  plane  insitum  sit  (plurimo  certe  cum 
scientiarum  detrimento)  ut  Generalium  quasi  campis  liberis 
magis  quam  Particularium  silvis  et  septis  delectentur,  nil  re- 
pertmn  est  Mathematicis  gratius  et  jucundius,  quo  appetitus 
iste  expatiandi  et  meditandi  expleretur.  Etsi  autem  haec  vera 
sint,  nobis  tamen  qui  non  tantum  Tcritati  et  ordini>  verum 
etiam  usui  et  commodis  hominum  consulimus,  satius  demum 
visum  est  Mathematicas,  cum  et  in  Physicis  et  in  Metaphysicis 
et  in  Mechanicis  et  in  Magicis  plurimum  poUeant,  ut  omnium 
Appendices  et  copias  auxiliares  designare.  Quod  etiam  quo- 
dammodo  facere  compellimur,  propter  delicias  et  fSetstum  Mathe* 

'  Arist.  PrsC  ad  Qustt  Mectum. 
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maticomin^  qui  banc  8cienlJam  Physic®  fere  imperare  dis« 
cupiant.  Nescio  enim  quo  fato  fiat  ut  Mathematica  et  Lo- 
gical qu8d  ancillarum  loco  erga  Physicam  se  gerere  debeant^ 
nihilominus  certitudinem  suam  prse  ea  jactautes^  dominatum 
contra  exercere  prsssumant.  Verum  de  loco  et  digmtate  hujua 
scientiflB  minus  curandum,  de  re  ipsa  videamus. 

Mathematica  aut  Pura  est,  aut  Mixtcu  Ad  Puram  referun- 
tur  Scientist  quas  circa  Quantitatem  occupat»  sunt,  a  Materia 
et  Axiomatibus  physicis  penitus  abstractam.  Eas  duse  simt, 
Geometria  et  Arithmetica;  Quantitatem  altera  Continuam,  altera 
Discretam  tractans.  Quas  dues  artea  magno  certe  cum  acumine 
et  industria  inquisitae  et  tractataB  sunt ;  veruntamen  et  Euclidis 
laboribus  in  Geometricis  nihil  additum  est  a  sequentibus,  quod 
intervallo  tot  sasculorum  dignum  sit;  et  doctrina  de  Solidifli 
nee  a  reteribus  nee  a  modemis  pro  rei  usu  et  excellentia  in- 
structa  et  aucta  est.^  In  Arithmeticis  autem,  nee  satis  varia 
et  commoda  inventa  sunt  Supputationum  compendia,  praesertim 
circa  Pr(^re8siones,  quarum  in  Physicis  usus  est  non  me* 
diocris^,  nee  Algebra  bene  oonsummata  est';  atque  Arithme- 
tica ilia  Pythagorica  et  Mystica,  quad  ex  Proclo  et  reliquiis 
quibusdam  Euclidis  ccepit  instaurari,  expatiatio  quasdam  spe- 
culationis  est     Hoc  enim  habet  ingenium  humanum,  ut  cum 


1  We  might  here  expect  to  find  some  mention  of  Archimedes  and  of  Apollonius, 
whose  labours  contributed  ipore  to  the  progreas  of  geometry  than  those  of  Euclid,  who 
was  rather  a  systematlser  than  an  original  discoverer,  and  whose  Elements  do  not  em- 
brace the  whole  extent  of  the  geometry  of  the  Greeks.  The  doctrine  of  conic  sections, 
which  was  commenced  by  Plato,  and  the  method  of  limits  of  Archimedes,  both  most 
important  portions  of  the  Greek  geometry,  are  of  course  not  to  be  found  in  Euclid 'a 
Elements,  not  to  mention  a  variety  of  isolated  investigations.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  even  long  after  Bacon's  time  geometry  advanced  more  slowly  beyond  the  limits  it 
bad  attained  In  antiquity  than  other  parts  of  mathematics,  though  in  the  present  day 
it  may  be  said  to  have  become  a  new  science.  See  on  this  head,  the  Apergu  Hittorique 
des  Mhhodu  cfa  la  G&mStrie  of  M.  Chasles,  himself  one  of  those  who  have  contributed 
the  most  to  its  recent  progress. 

*  One  would  certainly  not  infer  fh>m  this  remark,  to  which  there  Is  nothing  corre- 
sponding in  the  Advancement  of  Leaminff,  that  Bacon  was  aware  that  in  the  interval 
which  had  elapsed  since  its  publication,  the  greatest  of  all  inventions  for  facilitating 
arithmetical  computations  bad  been  made  known.  Napier*s  Logarithnu  were  pub- 
lished in  1614,  and  reprinted  on  the  continent  in  1620;  in  which  year  Gunter's  (hnon 
of  TriangleM  vnA  also  published.  In  1618  Robert  Napier*a  account  of  his  fiither*s 
method  and  Briggs*s  iirst  table  of  Logarithms  were  both  published.  In  the  year  suc« 
ceeding  that  of  the  publication  of  the  Dt  AugmentU  his  larger  tables,  and  probably 
those  of  Wingatc,  made  tbeir  appearance. 

These  dates  are  sufficient  to  show  how  much  the  attention  of  mathematicians  was 
given  to  the  m&iwt.  It  would  almoat  seem  as  if  some  one,  possibly  Savile,  had  tuld 
Bacon  —  whst  was  no  doubt  true  —  that  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  series  to 
'arithmetical  computation  was  not  as  yet  brought  to  perfection,  and  that  he  had  adopted 
the  remark  without  understanding  the  importance  of  the  discovery  to  which  it  referred, 
and  perhaps  without  being  aware  that  any  such  discovery  had  been  made. 

VOL.  I.  P  P 
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ad  soUda  non  sufficiaty  in  supervacaneis  se  attend  Mixta  ha- 
bet  pro  subjecto  Axiomata  et  partianes  phy$ica$;  Quaatitateiai 
autem  considerate  quatenus  est  ad  ea  elnoidanda  et  demon- 
stranda  et  actuanda  auxiliaria.  Multas  aiquidem  nators  partes 
nee  satis  subtiliter  comprehendi^  neo  satis  perspicue  demon- 
strari,  nee '  satis  dextre  et  certo  ad  nsum  acconunodari  pos- 
mnt^  sine  ope  et  interventu  Mathematics.  Cujus  generis  sont 
Perspectiya,  Masica>  Astronomia,  Co6mographia»  Architectora, 
Machinaria^  et  nonnullaB  aliae.  CsBterum  in  Mathematics 
Mixtis  integras  aliquas  portiones  de$iderat€u  jam  non  reperio^ 
Bed  multas  in  postenun  pnedico^  si  homines  non  ferientur. 
Prout  enim  Physica  majora  indies  incrementa  capiet^  et  nova 
Axiomata  educet;  eo  Mathematics^  opera  nora  in  multis  indi- 
gebity  et  plures  demum  fient  Mathematicas  Mixtce. 

Jam  autem  doctrinam  de  Natura  pertraosivimus,  et  Desi- 
derata in  ipsa  notavimus.  Qua  in  re>  si  a  priscis  et  reeeptis 
opinionibus  discesserimus,  eoque  nomine  contradicendi  ansam 
cuiquam  pr»buerimus;  quod  ad  nos  attinet,  ut  dissentiendi 
studium  longe  a  nobis  id>e8t»  ita  etiam  et  contendendi  con- 
ulinnu     Si  hsec  vera  sunt^ 

Non  canimuB  Burdls,  respondent  omnia  siItib;' 

vox  naturse  ingeminabit^  etsi  tox  hominum  reclamet     Quern- 

admodum  autem  Alexander  Borgia  dicere  solebat  de  expedi- 

tione  Gallorum  Neapolitana,  eos  venisse  cum  creta  in  manibuf 

quo  dioeraoria  sua  notarent,  n^m  cum  armis  ut  perrumperent^  ;  sic 

nobis  magis  cordi  est  pacificus  veritatis  ingressus,  ubi  qua^ 

creta  consignentur  animi  qui  tantam  hospitem  excipere  possint, 

quam  qui  pugnax  est,  viamque  sibi  per  contentiones  et 

lites  stemat.     Absolutis  igitur  duabus  partibus 

Philosophic,  de  Numine  et  de 

Natura^  restat  tertia  de 

Homine* 

*  HachinarU  means  tbe  art  of  making  roachinei,  not  mechanici  In  the  common 
tense  of  the  word*  It  therefbre  appears  from  this  enumeration  that  Bacon  wa* 
not  acquainted  with  any  application  of  mathematics  to  statics  or  dynamic^  as  he 
would  certainly  not  have  included  these  fiindamental  portions  of  mixed  mathematics 
in  the  nonnullsB  alls  with  which  the  list  concludes.  The  omission  of  any  reference 
to  the  mathematical  doctrine  of  motion  is  not  surprising*  though  Galileo**  researdies 
were  known  for  many  years  hefore  the  publication  of  the  Ve  AytgnumtUs  the  theory 
of  equilibrium,  however,  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Archimedes }  and  w«  might  tbece« 
fore  have  expected  that  it  would  have  been  here  mentioned* 

»  Vlrg.  Eel  X.  8.  'See  Nov.  Org.  I,  36. 
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CAPUT  L 

Partitio  DoctriruB  de  Homine  in  Phzlosophiam  Humanitatis  et 
Civilem*  Partitio  Philosophite  Humanitatis  in  Dochrifiam 
circa  Corpus  Homibis  et  Doctrinam  circa  Atiimain  Hominis. 
C&nstiiutio  unitu  Docirin<B  generalis  de  Natuia  tive  de  Statu 
Hominis.  Partitio  DoctrincB  de  Statu  Hominis  in  Doctrinam 
de  Persona  Hominis  et  de  Fosdere  Animi  et  Corporis.  Par^ 
titio  Doctrines  de  Persona  Hominis  in  Doctrinam  de  Miseriis 
Hominis  et  de  Praerogativis.  Partitio  Doctrines  de  Fcedere 
in  Doctrinam  de  Indicationibus  et  de  Impressionibus.  As- 
siffnatio  PhysiognomisB  et  Interpretationis  Somniorum  Na- 
tundium  Doctrines  de  Indieatiambus. 

Si  quis  me  (Bex  optime)  ob  aliquid  eorum  qus9  proposui  aut 
deinceps  proponam  impetat  aut  yulneret^  (prseterquam  quod 
intra  pnesidia  Majestatis  tue  tutus  esse  debeam,)  sciat  is  se 
contra  morem  et  disciplinam  militisD  facere.  Ego  enim  bucci- 
nator tantum,  pugnam  non  ineo ;  unus  fortasse  ex  iis  de  quibus 
Homenis, 

KaiptTt  Kiipmnc,  Aibe  diyycXoi  i^^  cai  dvipCtv  I ' 

hi  enim  inter  bostes,  etiam  infensissimos  et  acerbissimos^  ultro 
citroque  inyiolati  ubique  commeabant.  Neque  vero  nostra 
buccina  homines  advocat  et  exdtat  ut  se  mutuo  contradictio- 

II.  i.3S4. 
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nibuB  proscindant,  aut  eecum  ipsi  pnelientur  et  digladientor ; 
Bed  potiuB  ut  pace  inter  ipsos  facta  conjunctiB  viribus  Be  adver- 
BOB  Naturam  Berum  comparent^  ejuBque  edita  et  monita  ca- 
piant  et  expugnent,  atque  fincB  imperii  humani  (quantum  Deus 
Opt.  Max.  pro  bonitate  Bua  indulaerit)  proferant, 

VeniamuB  nunc  ad  earn  scientiam  ad  quam  noB  ducit  oracn- 
lum  antiquum;  nempe  ad  scientiam  nostrL  Cui,  quo  magis 
noBtra  interBit^  eo  incumbendum  est  diligentiuB.  Haec  scienfia 
Homini  pro  fine  est  scientiarum ;  at  Naturae  ipBius  portio  tan* 
turn.  Atque  hoc  pro  regula  ponatur  generali;  quod  omnes 
Bcientiarum  partitioneB  ita  intelligantur  et  adhibeantur,  ut 
BcientiaB  poliuB  Bignent  aut  diBtinguant  quam  Becent  et  divel- 
lant;  ut  perpetuo  evitetur  Solutio  ContinuitatiB  in  ScientiiB. 
HujuB  etenim  contrarium  partiiculareB  Bcientias  BterileB  reddidit^ 
inanes^  et  erroneaB ;  dum  a  fonte  et  fomite  communi  non  alun- 
tur,  Bustentantur,  et  rectificantur.  Sic  videmus  Ciceronem 
oratorem  de  Socrate  et  ejuB  Bchola  conquerentem,  quod  hie 
primuB  PhiloBophiam  a  Bhetorica  diBJunxerit;  unde  facta  sit 
Bhetorica  arB  loquax  et  inanis.^  ConBtat  similiter  Bententiam 
Copemici  de  Botatione  Terrse  (quae  nunc  quoque  invaluit), 
quia  phsenomeniB  non  repugnat^  ab  Astronomicis  Principiis  non 
poBse  revinci ;  a  NaturaliB  tamen  PhiloBophifiD  PrincipiiB,  recte 
positiB^  poBse.  Artem  denique  Medicam  videmus,  si  a  Naturali 
Philosophia  destituatur,  empiricorum  praxi  hand  multum  pr»- 
Btare.  Hoc  igitur  posito,  accedamus  ad  Doctrinam  de  Homine. 
Ea  duplex  est  Aut  enim  contemplatur  Hominem  segregar 
turn,  aut  congregatum  atque  in  societate*  Alteram  harum 
Philosophiam  Humanitatis,  alteram  Civilem  yocamus.  Philo- 
sophia Humanitatis,  siye  Humana,  ex  partifous  similibus  illis, 
ex  quibus  Homo  ipse,  consistit ;  nempe  ex  Bcientiis  quie  cbrca 
Corpus,  et  ex  scientiis  qus  circa  Animam  versantur.  Vemm 
priusquam  distributiones  particulares  persequamur,  constitua- 
mus  scientiam  unam  generalem  de  Natura  et  Statu  HominiB; 
digna  enim  certe  res  est  ut  emancipetur  hasc  scientia  et  in 
Bcientiam  seorsum  redigatur.  Conficitur  autem  ilia  ex  iis  rebus 
quae  sunt  tam  corpori  quam  animae  communes.  Bursus,  haoc 
Bcientia  de  Natura  et  Statu  Hominis  distribui  potest  in  duas 
partes;  attribuendo  alteri  naturam  hominis  indivisam,  alteri 
Yinculum  ipsum  animae  et  corporis ;  quarum  primam  doctrinam 

*  Cloero  De  Ont  itt.  c  19. 
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de  Persona  Hominis,  secundam  doctrinam  de  Foedere  voca* 
bimos.  Liquet  autem  hsec  omnia,  cum  sint  communia  et  mixta, 
prinue  illi  diyisioni  scientiarum  drca  Corpus  et  scientiarum 
circa  Animam  versantium  assignari  non  potuiese. 

Doctrina  de  Persona  Hominis  duas  res  pnecipue  complecti- 
tur ;  contemplationes  scilicet  de  Miseriis  Humani  Generis,  et  de 
ejusdem  Pnerogativis  siye  Exoellentiis.^  Atque  deploratio 
humanarum  »rumnarum  el^anter  et  copiose  a  compluribus 
adomata  est,  tam  in  scriptis  philosophids  quam  theologicia. 
Estque  res  et  dulcis  simul  et  salubris. 

At  ilia  altera  de  Prserogativis  digna  visa  res  nobis,  quse  inter 
Desiderata  proponatur.  El^antissime  certe  Pindarus  (ut  ple^ 
mmque  solet)  inter  laudandum  Hieronem  ait,  eum  decerpere 
summiiaies  ex  omnibus  virtutibtu.^  Equidem  plurimum  ad 
magnanimitatem  et  hnmanum  decus  conferre  posse  putarem,  si 
uWmitates  (ut  loquuntur  Scholastici)  sive  summitates  (ut  Pin« 
darus)  humanie  natune  coUigerentur ;  prtecipue  ex  historias 
fide ;  illud  est,  quid  ultimtan  et  supremum  fuerit  quo  imquam 
humana  natura  per  se  ascenderit,  in  singulis  et  corporis  et 
animi  dotabus.  Quanta  res,  quaB  de  Csesare  narratur,  quod 
amanuensibuB  quinque  simul  dietare  suffecerit?  Quin  et  ex- 
ercitationes  illad  antiquorum  rhetorum,  ProtagorsD,  Gorgis; 
etiam  pfailosopfaomm,  Callisthenis,  Posidonii,  Cameadis, — ut  de 
quovis  themate  in  utramque  partem  ex-tempore  disserere  ele- 
ganter  et  copiose  potuerint, — ^Ingenii  Humani  Vires  baud  parum 
nobilitant.  Res  autem  usu  minor,  at  ostentatione  et  facultate 
fortasse  major,  quam  de  Archia  magistro  suo  memorat  Cicero ; 
eum  magnum  numerum  aptimorum  vermumy  de  iu  rebus  qua  turn 
agerentur,  potuisse  dicere  ex'iempore.^  Tot  millibus  hominum 
nomina  reddere  potuisse  C  jrum  aut  Scipionem,  magnum  memo- 
ruB  decus.^  At  virtutum  moralium  palmse  non  minus  celebres, 
quam  intellectualium.  Quantam  rem  in  exercitio  patientuB  ex- 
bibet  bistoria  ilia  vulgata  de  Anazarcbo,  qui  quasstioni  et  tor- 

>  FlKcal  bas  finely  ezprened  the  ewential  connexion  which  subiisU  between  thetn. 
**  Toutet  ces  misires,"  he  remarks,  speaking  of  man*s  life,  **  prouvent  sa  grandeur, 
ce  sont  miseres  de  grand  seigneur,  miseres  d'un  rol  d^poM^^**— i^nM^»  prem. 
ptftle. 

»  Plnd.  Olymp.  1.  20.  •  Cicero,  pro  ArchiA,  c.  8. 

*  Xenophon  says  that  Cyrus  knew  the  names  of  all  the  officers  (ih^ciu^i^s)  in  his 
army  ;  later  writers  go  much  fkrther,  and  alBrm  that  he  knew  the  names  of  all  his 
soldlen.  Compsre  Valerius  Max.  viiJ.  7.  with  Xenophon's  statement,  Cyrop.  ▼.  8. 
The  same  exaggeration  occurs  in  Solinus,  c  6. :  "  Cyrus  memorla  bono  daruit,  qui  in 
exerdtn  cui  numcroaiasimo  prsftilt  nomlnatim  singulos  alloqueretnr.**  The  Scipio 
here  mentioned  is  Lucius  Scipio  Asiaticus.    Vide  SoUn.  ubi  sup.  or  FUny,  vii.  34.    . 
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mentis  Bubjectua  lingaiMn  (indkai  spmi)  deutiboB  pmrafit,  jsI 
in  08  tyjrantu  exspnit.^  Nequfi  tolerantia  cedit  (Ucet  dignitate 
plurimum),  quod  6»culo  nostro  accidit  in  Buxgundo  quodamit 
Frincipis  Aurasionenais  interfectore.*  Is  yij^  fetrds  fligd- 
latus  et  forcipibus  ignitis  laceiatnsy  nuUum  prortus  genutum 
edidit;  quinetiam  cum  forte  fiuctum  aliquid  deeuper  in  caput 
adstantb  cujuspiam  iaeiderei^  nstulatns  jam  nebnlo  et  in  .mediis 
tormentis  risit;  qui  tamen  paoIo  ante,  cum  dmcinni  c^nUitii 
quos  gestabat  tonderentur,  fleverat.  Ardmi  quoque  rmra  9er^ 
nitas  et  securitas,  mb  ipsum  Umpua  mortis ,  in  pluiibos  enituit; 
qualis  fuit  ilia  centuiionis  apud  Tacitum*  Is  cum  a  mxEte,  qui 
eum  ex  imperato  occisurus  esset,  jubeietur  nt  cervices  p(»Ti- 
geret  fortiter^  Utinam  (inquit  ille)  tu  tarn  farHier  fencaf  At 
Joannes  Dux  Saxoniie,  cum  inter  lodum  ficaechorum  diplomaj 
quo  nex  ejus  in  posterum  diem  mandabatnr,  allatom  eaaety 
adstantem  quondam  ad  se  Tocavit^  et  subridens,  Specta,  intpS^ 
nam  nan  potiores  partes  Ivdi  la^tts  teneam.  Iste  enim  (ad  coUa* 
sorem  innuens),  me  mariuo,jactabit  suas  potiores  partes  fuisse,^ 
Noster  yero  Morus^  Anglic  CancellariuSj  cum  pndie  quo  mori- 
turns  esset  tonsor  ad  eum  yeniret  (missas  scilicet  ad  hoe,  jam 
forte  capillitio  promieso  esset  apud  popuhim  in  qkectacido  mL- 
serabilior)  eumque  interrogaret  nnm  tonderi  placeret^  reaiut ; 
atque  ad  tonsorem  versusy  Mihi^  inquit»  eum  rege  de  eapite  meo 
contraversia  est;  antequam  vera  ilia  termmata  fuerit,  sumptus  im 
illud  nan  faciam.  Quin  et  idem^  sub  ipsum  mortis  articahim, 
postquam  jam  caput  in  truncum  fatalem  rsdinasset,  rursus  se 
paululum  erexit^  et  barba  qu»  ei  erat  promissior  leniter  atiaota. 
At  certe  Ikbc,  inquit,  nan  offendU  regem.  Yerum,  ne  hoc  kwo 
longiores  simus,  satis  patet  quid  yelimus ;  nempe  ut  Mitaada 
NaturtB  Humana f  yiresque  ejus  et  yirtutes  ultim»y  tam  anims 
quam  corporis,  in  yolumen  aliquod  coUigantur;  quod  Ibent 

>  The  story  is  somewhat  diCReKntly  told  by  Diogen.  Laert  is.  69 ;  bat  in  Pliny 
and  yalerins  Mazimuf  we  find  It  Tchrted  at  In  the  text  A  timilar  ttoiy  b  tcSA  of 
Ijeama  in  £Uan*8  Hist,  Far. 

*  Th«  pwBOD  referfed  to  i»  Balthagir  Gerard  of  Franche  Conit4,  who  shot  WBliam 
OL  Priaoe  of  Orange  at  Italft  in  1684.  yide  Hisloire  G6i6vfa  ckt  i\iyi  Bm, 
▼.884. 

'  Tac.  Ann.  zv.  67.  In  the  same  spirit  Giordano  Bruno  told  his  judges  that  It 
might  well  be  that  they  had  felt  more  fear  in  condemning  him  than  he  in  betting 
himself  condemned. 

«  The  Elector  of  Saxony,  of  whom  this  story  is  told,  was»  in  1647,  iRegularly  coo* 
demned  to  death  by  Charles  y»  The  sentence  waa  net  executed ;  and  It  teems  deuhU 
fUl  whether  the  Emperor  ever  intended  that  it  should  bcb 

According  to  De  Thou,  the  Elector,  after  making  tome  leaaaA  en  the  Emiecor*t 
lujuttlce,  returned  and  won  the  gaoDMh 
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netar  FaMorum  de  Hiimaius  Triumphit.  Qua  in  re  institutmn 
iTalerii  Maxiim  et  C.  Flinii  probamuB^  diligentiam  et  judicium 
iomm  nquirimiis. 

Quantum  ad  doetrinam  de  Fcedere,  eive  de  Communi  Ym* 
3q1o  Anime  et  Corporie^  ea  in  duas  partes  tribui  possit  Quern- 
jdmodum  enim  inter  fodderatoe  intercedunt  et  mutua  rwrum 
manmi  comiiiunioado  et  mutua  officia,  sic  foedus  istud  animiB  et 
corporis  duabus  similiter  rebus  oontinetur ;  nimirum  ut  descri- 
batur  qnamodo  hcBc  duo  (Anima  scilicet  et  Corpus)  #e  moieem 
detepant;  et  gttomodo  invieem  in  se  agant;  Notitia  nve  Indica- 
tione,  et  Impreanone.  Harum  prior  (deecriptio  scilicet^  qualis 
posait  haberi  notitia  de  anima  ex  faaUtn  corporis^  ant  de  corpore 
ex  aceidentibus  ommi)  duas  nobis  peperit  artes;  utramque 
Prasdictionis;  inquiritionibus,  alteram  Aristotelis  alteram  Hip- 
pocratis,  decoiratam.  Quanquam  autem  tempora  recentiora  has 
artes  supersfitiosis  et  phantastacia  mixtnris  poUuerint;  repur- 
gat»  tamen  ac  in  integrum  restitute^  et  fiindamentum  babent 
in  natura  soHdiun^  et  fructum  edunt  ad  ^itam  communem 
ntilem.  ^rima  est  FkyviognoiiaBaj  quae  per  corporis  lineamenta 
animi  indicat  propeiisiones;  altera  Sonmioram  Naturalium  In- 
terpretation quse  corporis  statum  et  dkpositionem  ex  animi 
agitationibus  detegit*  In  barum  priore^  partem  nonnullam 
desiderari  perspicio.  Siquidem  Aristoteles  ingeniose  et  s(^erter 
corporis  fabricam,  dum  qliiesoit,  tractavit;  eandem  in  motu 
(nimirum  gestus  corporis)  omisit;  qui  tamen  non  minus  artis 
obsenratiotdbus  subjiciuntur,  et  nugoris  sunt  usus*^  Etenim 
lineamenta  corporis  animi  inclimrfiones  et  propensicmes  gene- 
rales  ostendnnt;  ori»  autem  et  partium  motus  et  gestus,  in- 
super  aditns  et  tempera  et  preBsentis  diq>ositionis  et  voluntatis 
sigte  declarant.  Ut  enini  aptissknis  atque  el^antissimis  Ma- 
jestatis  tuse  tstIhs  utar,  Liitgua  aures  ferity  gestm  f>ero  oeuhs 
aUofuiiur.^  Hoc  Tero  bene  nonmt  veteratores  o(Hnplnres  et 
astati  homines,  quorum  oculi  in  aliorum  vultu  et  gestibus  bar 
bitaxKt^  idque  in  commodum  suum  trahtint;  ulpote  in  quo  fa^ 
eultatis  et  prudentiae  sjM  pars  maxima  yertatur*     Nee  sane 

>  The  phyBiocBomical  metbod  of  Aristotle  consists  chiefly  in  tracing  the  rtfembiaiiees 
which  exist  between  different  kinds  of  animals  and  different  individuals  of  the  human 
spedes ;  a  method  followed  by  later  writers,  particularly  G.  R  Porta,  and  Lebrun,  whose 
iUustratlons  of  his  theory  are  well  known,  though  the  essay  which  they  accompanied 
seems  tb  have  been  lost 
.    •  <«Ite  as  the  toBguBspeaketh  to  the  eicres,  so  doeth  the  gesture  spedEe  to  the  eyes 

of  the  auditour.'*— ^anlfeofi  DoroH,  book  iU.     /.  iS*. 
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negari  potest  hoc  ipsum  BimulatioiiiB  in  altero  indicem  esse 
mirificmp^  et  monere  homines  optime  de  electionibus  temporom 
et  opportunitatum  adeundi  personas;  qnss  dyilis  prudenti» 
pars  est  non  parva.  Nemo  autem  putet  hnjnsmodi  solertiam 
aiiqtiid  quidem  yalere  circa  homines  individuos^  sub  regida 
autem  non  cadere ;  nam  ad  unum  fere  modiun  omnes  ridemus, 
et  ploramus,  et  erubescimus^  et  frontem  contrahimus ;  et  sic  (ut 
plurimum)  de  motibus  subtilioribus.  Si  quis  autem  hie  Chiro- 
mantisB  meminit,  sciat  rem  esse  prorsus  vanam^  et  in  hujusmodi 
sermonibus  quos  tractamus  nee  dignam  quidem  qu»  nominetur. 
Quod  yero  ad  Somniorum  Naturalium  Interpretationem  attinet, 
res  est  quorundam  laboribus  pertractata,  sed  plurimis  ineptiis 
scatens.  Illud  tantum  in  prsesentia  innuo^  basim  illam  hoic  rei 
qu88  maxime  est  solida  non  substemL  Ea  hujusmodi  est :  ubi 
idem  fit  ab  interna  causa  quod  fieri  quoque  solet  ab  externa, 
actus  ille  extemus  transit  in  somnium.  Similis  est  stomachi 
oppressio  ex  crasso  yapore^  atque  incubitu  ponderis  extemi; 
itaque  qui  incubo  laborant  pondus  sibi  superimponi,  magno 
cum  apparatu  circumstantiarum^  somniant.  Similis  yiscerum 
pensilitas^  ex  fluctuum  agitatione  in  mari^  et  ex  flatu  circa 
prsBCordia  coUecto ;  itaque  hypochondriaci  saepius  nayigationes 
et  agitationes  super  aquas  somniant.  Sunt  et  innumera  id 
genus. 

Posterior  pars  doctrinsB  Foederis  (quam  Impressionem  nomi- 
nayimus)  in  artem  nondum  redacta  est ;  sed  obiter  tantum  et 
carptim  inter  alios  tractatus  aliquando  interyenit  Ilia  eandem 
antistrophen  cum  priori  faabet.  Quippe  duo  considerat:  aut 
quomodo,  et  quotisque,  hutnares  et  temperamentum  corporis  tmmu- 
tent  animamf  in  eamque  agant ;  aut  rursus^  quomodo  et  quousque 
aninuB  passtones  vel  appreliensionee  immutent  corpus,  et  in  illud 
Off  ant  f  Horum  prius  in  re  medica  interdmn  tractari  yidemus ; 
at  id  ipsum  se  miris  modis  religionibus  inseruit.  Pharmaca 
enim  praBscribimt  medici,  qu»  morbis  animas  persanandis  inser- 
yianty  ut  in  curationibus  mani»  et  melancholiso;  quinetiam 
medidnas  poirigunt  ad  animum  exhilarandum^  ad  cor  munien- 
dum,  atque  inde  fortitudinem  augendam^  ad  ingenium  acuen- 
dum^  ad  memoriam  robonmdam,  et  similia.  At  disBtSD^  et 
delectus  dborum  et  potuum^  et  ablutiones^  et  alise  circa  corpus 

^  By  **Titcenim  pentilitas  **  Bmod  meani  their  not  bdng  supported  flram  below,  bat 
merely  banging  tnm  their  attachments.  See,  in  illustratioa  of  tfaia  phrue,  the  ^iba 
Sglvarum  (733). 
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observantiie,  in  secta  Pjihagorseonim^  et  in  haeresi  Manichaeo^ 
ram^  et  in  lege  Maliometi^  omnem  modum  superant.^  Ordina^ 
tiones  quoque  legis  caeremonialis  sanguinis  et  adipis  esum 
prohibentes^  ac  animalia  munda  ab  inunundis  disdnguentes 
(quatenus  ad  cibi  usmn),  et  plurimad  sunt  et  prsecisae.  Imo 
Christiana  fides  ipsa  (quamvis  a  cseremoniarum  nube  libera 
et  serena)  usum  tamen  retinet  jejuniorum,  abstinentiarum^  et 
alianun  rerum  quie  ad  corporis  macerationem  et  humiliatiouem 
spectant,  tanquam  rerum  non  mere  ritualium  sed  etiam  fructuo- 
sarum.  Atqui  radix  omnium  hujusmodi  prsBceptionum  (prseter 
ipsam  cssremoniam^  et  exerdtium  obedienti»)  in  hac  re  con- 
sistit^  de  qua  loquimur ;  nimirum^  quod  anima  compatiatur 
corporL'  Si  quis  autem  judicio  infirmior  existimet  istas  cor« 
poris  in  animam  impressiones  aut  immortalitatem  animae  in 
dubium  revocare  aut  imperio  animae  in  corpus  derogare^  levi 
dubitationi  leve  responsum  suffecerit.  Exempla  petat  vel  ab 
infante  in  utero  matris^  qui  simul  cum  matris  afiectibus  compa- 
titur^  et  tamen  e  corpore  matris  suo  tempore  excluditur ;  vel  a 
monarchist  qui^  licet  potentes^  a  servorum  impetu  quandoque 
flectuntur^  salva  interim  majestate  sua  regia. 

Jam  quod  ad  partem  reciprocam  (de  Anima  et  affectibus 
ejus  in  Corpus  agentibus)^  ilia  quoque  in  medicina  locum  inve- 
nit.  Nemo  enim  medicus  est  paulo  prudenlior,  quin  Accidentia 
Animi,  ut  rem  maximi  ad  sanationes  suas  momenti^  quasque 
omnia  alia  remedia  plurimum  vel  adjuvet  vel'  impediat,  con- 
^ideret  et  tractet.  At  aliud  quidpiam^  quod  hue  pertinet^  parce 
admodum^  nee  pro  rei  vel  sublilitate  vel  utilitate,  inquisitum 
est;  quatenus  scilicet  (missis  aJFectibus)  ipsa  imaginatio  animtBy 
vel  cogiiatio  perquam  fixa^  et  veluti  in  Jidem  quandam  exaUata,, 
vakai  ad  immutandum  corpus  imaginantis  f  Quamvis  enim  vim 
habeat  ad  nocendum  manifestam^  baud  tamen  inde  sequitur 
pari  potentia  praeditum  esse  ad  subveniendum ;  non  magis 
herde  quam  si  quis  concluserit,  quoniam  reperitur  aliquis  aer 
ita  pestilens  ut  subito  interimat,  debere  quoque  esse  aliquem 
aerem  ita  salubrem  ut  decumbentem  subito  reslituat.     Atque 

>  All  these  are  probably  surpaased  by  the  Institute!  of  Menu,  so  fiir  as  they  relate  to 
the  way  of  Ufe  of  the  Brahmins. 

'  The  difficulty  of  conoeiTing  the  nature  of  the  reciprocal  influence  of  the  mind 
and  body  led  to  its  being  altogether  r^ected  by  Malebranche  and  by  Leibnitz^  See 
the  TheodietKi  of  the  latter  for  a  statement  of  the  three  theories,  namely  that  of  phy. 
sical  Influence,  that  of  occasional  causes,  and  that  of  pre-established  harmony. 

'  Having  probably,  as  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  tells  us,  the  same  guardian  angeL  See 
his  8.  T,  L  113.  5. 
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hsec  inquisitio  nobilis  profecto  eeeet  usofl ;  yenim  (ut  ait  Soorates) 
natatore  DeKo  indiget,  quia  meigitiir  in  profiuido.^  Bursas 
inter  has  doctrinas  de  FcBdere^  sive  oansensibus  anim»  et  oor- 
poris,  non  alia  fuerit  magis  necessaria  quam  ilia  disquiaitio  de 
Sedibus  propriis  et  DomiciliiB  qu»  singuUo  Animn  FacultateB 
habent  in  Corpore  ejusque  OrganiB.  Quod  genm  Bcienti»  qui 
sectati  fuerint^  non  desunt;  Bed  qu»  babentur  in  plerisque  ant 
controversa  sunt  aat  leviter  inquisita ;  ut  mi^ri  diligentia  et 
acumine  opus  sit  Nam  sententia  introducta  a  Platone,  qua 
Intellectua  in  Cerebro,  tanquam  in  aroe^  eoUocatus  est ;  Ani- 
moutas  (quam  ille  satis  imperite  Iracundiam  vocayit,  cum 
Tumori  et  Superbiad  sit  propior)  in  Corde;  Concupiscentia 
autem  et  Sensualitas  in  Jecinore ;  neque  prorsus  contenmenda 
est  neque  cupide  recipienda.'  Bursas,  neo  eollocatio  fiicul- 
tatum  illarum  intellectualium  (Phantastie,  Bationis,  M^norie) 
secundum  Ventriculos  Cerebri,  erroris  expers  est.  Atque 
doctrinam  de  Natura  Hominis  indivisa,  ac  etiam  de  Fcedere 
Animi  et  C<Hrporis,  explicavimus. 


CAPUT  IL 


Partitio  DoctriwB  circa  Cormu  Hominis  in  Medicinam,  Cosme*^ 
ticam,  Athleticam,  et  Yoluptariam.  Partitio  MediciruB  in 
Officia  tria:  viz.  in  Conservationem  Sanitatis,  Curationem 
Morbomm,  et  Prolongationem  Vitas :  quodque  pars  postrema 
de  Jnvlongatume  Vita  disfunffi  debeat  a  dtudms  reKquis. 

DoCTBiNA  eirca  Corpus  Hominis  eandem  reoifHt  diviffikmem, 
quam  bona  corporis  ipeius  qiubus  insenrit.  Bona  oorporia 
humani  quatuor  sunt;  Sanitas,  Forma  siye  Pulchritudo,  Vires, 
Voluptas.  Toladem  igitur  sd^itias;  Medieina,  Coemeticay 
Atbkiica,  et  Voluptaria,  quam    Tadtus    iqf^pellat    eruditum 

'  Medidna  ars  inprimis  aobilis,  et  ex.  generosissima  prosapia 
secundum  poetas.  Uli  enim  introduxerunt  Apollinem  prima- 
rium  medicinsB  deum;  cui  filium  dederunt  ^sculapium,  deum 

'  Socrates  is  ftald  to  have  remarked  on  a  treatise  by  HeracUtus,  that  it  required  a 
Delian  diver.  Tlie  remark  lias,  however,  also  been  ascribed  to  Crates.  See  ©log. 
Laert.  iL  22.  and  Ix.  12. 

•  See  tile  Tlm»ns,  p.  71.  '  Tac.  Ann.  zvi.  18. 
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itidem  et  medicinao  profiMMozem ;  ^iiippe  cum  Sol  in  natura- 
libos  fiit  yitm  author  et  fons^  Medicm  ejuadem  conservator  et 
tunquam  aeaturigo  altera.  At  dsewa  hmgp  ilhistriuB  acoedit 
mediouue  ex  operibiui  Servatoris,  qui  et  Bmam  et  corporiB 
BMdicusfuit;  et  aieut  animam  doctrin»  flu»  ooelestig^  ita  corpna 
miraottlorum  sttorttm,  olgectum  reluti  proprium  oonstitaxt. 
Nusquam  enim  J^inrns  miraeulum  aliquod  ab  eo  potratun 
cixoa  honores  aut  pecunias  (piwter  umou^i  quo  tributum  redde- 
retur  Cnaari)^  eed  tantiuBL  dxea  corpus  humanusi  aut  conaer-* 
yandum  aut  sustentandum  aut  peiMaandun). 

Subjectum  ietud  Medictnss  (Cerpiis  ntflurum  HuoiaDiUBi)  ex 
onmibus  qu»  natura  procreayit  maxime  est  capax  remedii; 
sed  vicissim  illud  remedium  maxime  est  obnoxium  enrorL 
Eadem  uamque  subjecti  subtiliias  et  Tarietaa,  ut  ntagaam 
medeudi  &cultatem  pr»bet>  sic  magnam  etiam  aberrandi  fam- 
litatem*  Quocirca»  quemadmodum  ara  ista  (pnesertim  quo 
uxmc  habetur  modo)  inter  pnecipue  oooJei^iuraleB^  ita  inqui- 
sitio  ejus  reponenda  est  inter  summe  arduas  et  aoeuratas. 
Neque  propterea  eum  Paraoelso^  et  AkliTmistifl  ita  desipi- 
mus^  ut  putemus  inveniri  in  corpore  humane  qu»  singulis 
uniy^rntatis  rerum  speciebus  (etelli^  min^ralibus^  et  aliisy 
reqpondeanty  neut  illi  fabubmtisr;  leyiter  et  ^nasa  Minerva 
traducentes  ^otiblema  illud  Teterum  (q«o4  lioiao  esset  Micr^ 
eounm  sive  epitome  tetius  muodi)  ad  boo  commentum  suum, 
Venun  nihilominua  hue  res  reditu  ut  (qued  occcefumus  dicere) 
non  inveniatur  inter  corpora  naturalia  aliquod  tarn  multipliciter 
compodtum  quam  Corpvs  Humaaom.  Yidanus  enim  h^bas 
et  plantaa  ex  terra  et  aqua  nutriri ;  aiMwalia  ex  herbis  et  firucti- 
bu8 ;  Hominem  vero  ex  camibua  ipeoram  anirealiura  (quadra- 
pedum^  ayium^  pisoium);  etiam  ex  herbis,  gvania,  fimetibtts, 
succis  et  liquoribus  yariis;  non  sine  multiplici  cwmiixtione, 
conditura^  et  prteparatione  horum  corporum^  priuaquam  homini 
ffint  in  cibum.  Adde  quod  animalibus  vivendi  modus  sit  sim- 
plicior,  afiectusque  qui  in  corpus  agant  pauciores  et  ad  uniun 
fere  modum  operantes ;  ubi  Homo  locis  habitationum^  exercita- 
tionibus,  affectibus^  sonmo  et  y^iUis^  yiees  pfope  inftnitas  yaria- 
mm  mutationum  subit  TTsque  adeo  yerum  est^  unam  inter 
res  osBleras  Corporia  Humani  massam  mairime  feimentatam  et 
ex  plurimia  ceagmentatam  esse.  At  Anuna  ceatia  sttbslantMM* 
rum  est  simplicissima^  ut  non  male  cecinerit  ille ; 

>  Sec  note  8.  p.  889.  —  /.  5. 
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— i'purumqne  reUquit 
iEihereum  sensum*  atque  auriu  simplicis  ignem.^ 

Unde  minime  est  mirandum^  Animam  eic  coUocatam  requiem 
non  invenire ;  juxta  azioma  illud^  Motum  rerum  extra  locum  esse 
rapidum^  plactdum  in  loco,  Verum  ut  ad  rem  jredeamus.  Yam 
ista'^^t  subtilia  Corporis  Humam  compositio  et  fabrica  effecitj  ut 
sit  instar  organi  musici  operosi  et  exquisiti^  quod  harmonia  sua 
facile  excidit.  Quare  apud  poetas^  summa  ratione^  Musica 
cum  Medicina  in  Apolline  conjungitur;  quia  similis  fere  sit 
utriusque  artis  Genius;  atque  in  eo  consistat  plane  medici 
officimuy  ut  Bciat  humani  corporis  lyram  ita  tendere  et  pulsare 
ut  reddatur  concentus  minime  discors  et  insuavis.  Ergo  de- 
mum  ista  subjecti  inconstantia  et  yarietas  artem  reddidit  magis 
conjecturalem ;  ars  autem  tam  conjecturalis  cum  sit,  locum 
ampliorem  dedit  non  solum  errori,  verum  etiam  imposturse. 
Siquidem  omnes  aliee  propemodum  artes  et  scientise  yirtute  sua 
et  functione,  non  successu  aut  opere,  judicantur.  Advocatum 
ipsa  agendi  et  dicendi  fisu^ultas,  non  exitus  causfldy  commendat; 
gubemator  navis  clayi  tenendi  peritia,  non  expeditionis  for* 
tuna,  se  probata  At  Medicus,  et  fortasse  politicus,  vix  habent 
actiones  aliquas  proprias  quibus  specimen  attis  et  virtutiB  8u» 
liquido  exhibeant ;  sed  ab  eventu  prascipue  honorem  aut  dedecus 
reportant,  iniquissimo  prorsus  judicio.  Quotus  enim  quisque 
novit,  aeigroto  mortuo  aut  restitute,  item  republica  stante  vel 
labante,  utrum  sit  res  casus  an  consilii?  Fit  itaque  ssBpissime 
ut  impostor  palmam,  virtus  censuram,  referat  Quin  ea  est 
hominum  infirmitas  et  credulitas,  ut  saepenumero  agyrtam  aut 
sagam  docto  medico  prseponant.  Quare  poets  oculati  plane  et 
perspicaces  fiiisse  videntur,  cum  iBsculapio  Circem  sororem 
dederunt,  utrumque  e  Sole  prognatum ;  sicut  habetur  in  ver- 
sibus ;  de  .ZBsculapio  Phoebigena, 

nie  repertorem  mediciniD  talis  et  artis 

Folmine  Fhcebigenam  Stjgias  detrusit  ad  undas ;' 

et  similiter  de  Circe  Soils  filia, 

Divei  maccesflifl  ubi  Soils  filia  lucis 

Urit  odoratam  nocturna  in  lumina  cedrum.' 

Omnibus  enim  temporibus,  fama  et  opinione  vulgi,  sage  et 
aniculiB  et  impostores  medicorum  quodammodo  rivales  fiiere,  et 

'  Vlrg.  Mo.  vt  747.  «  Ylrg.  MtL  ▼!!.  772*  •  Vlrg.  JEn.  vii.  il. 
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de  curationmn  celebritate  cum  iiadem  fere  certarunt.  Ex  hoc 
die  Bodes  quid  sequitur?  Nempe  ut  medici  ita  secum,  quern- 
admodum  Salomon  in  re  graviori.  Si  unus  et  stulti  et  mens 
eventus  erit,  quid  miki  prodest  quod  mcgorem  sapientim  dedi 
operamf^  Equidem  medicis  minus  succenaeo,  si  8»penumero 
yacent  alicui  alteri  studio  quod  adamant^  magb  quam  arti  8u» 
proprisB.  Invenies  etenim  inter  eos  poetas^  antiquarios^  criticos^ 
rfaetoreSj  politicos^  theologos,  atque  in  iis  artibus  magis  quam 
in  professione  propria  eruditoe.  Neque  hoc  fit,  ut  arbitror, 
quia  (ut  quidam  declamator  contra  scientias  medicis  objicit) 
habeant  que9  sibi  obversentur  objecta  tarn  foeda  et  tristia,  ut 
animum  ad  alia  abducere  iis  omnino  jdt  opus;  (nam  qui  ho- 
mines sint  nihil  humani  a  se  alienum  putent^:)  sed  obhoc  ipsum 
de  quo  nunc  agimus  y  nempe  quod  arbitrentur  porum  ipsis  in- 
teresse  vel  ad  existimationem  yel  ad  lucrum,  utrum  artis  su» 
mediocritatem  an  perfectionem  in  ea  majorem  assequantur. 
Morbi  enim  taddia,  vitas  dulcedo,  spei  fallacia,  et  amicorum 
commendatio,  efficiunt  ut  homines  facile  in  medicis  qualibus- 
cunque  fiduciam  collocent.'  Yerum  si  quia  hsdc  attentius 
perpendat,  ea  potius  ad  culpam  medicorum  quam  ad  culpse 
excusationem  spectant.  Neque  enim  spem  abjicere,  sed  vires 
potius  intendere  debuerant.  Nam  si  cui  placet  observationem 
expergefacere  suam  et  paulatim  circumspicere,  etiam  ex  exem- 
plis  obviis  et  familiaribus  facile  deprehendet  quantum  obtineat 
imperii  Intellectus  Subtilitas  et  Acumen  in  varietatem  sive 
Materiss  sive  Forms  Rerum.  Nil  magis  varimn  quam  homi- 
num  facies  et  vultus ;  eorum  tamen  discrimina  infinita  retinet 
memoria ;  imo  pictor  ex  pauculis  colorum  testis,  acie  oculi  usus 
et  vi  phantasies  et  manus  constantia,  omnium  facies  qui  sunt, 
fuerunt,  atque  etiam  (si  coram  repraBsentarentur)  qui  futuri 
sunt,  penicillo  imitari  ac  describere  posset.  Humana  voce  nil 
magis  varium;  hujus  tamen  discrimina  in  singulis  personis 
facile  intemoscimus ;  quinetiam  non  desunt  moriones  et  panto- 
mimi  quidam,  qui  quotquot  libuerit  reddere  sciunt  et  ad  vivum 
exprimere.  Nil  magis  varium  quam  soni  articulati,  verba 
scilicet;  via  tamen  inita  est,  ea  reducendi  ad  paucas  literas 
alphabeti.     Atque  illud  verissimum  est,  non  ex  eo  quod  mens 

1  Ecclea.  ii.  15. 

'  Homo  sum,  bumaoi  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto.*'-^21n'.  Meauton,  L  1.  25. 
'  **  Tant  que  les  hommes  mourront  et  aimeront  i  YiTre*"  is  the  remark  of  a  French 
writer,  ^*  le  m^dedn  sera  raiI16  et  bien  pay^.** 
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huttuuiA  flit  miinwsttbiilis  aat  eapax^;  perplezHates  at  aeatalepuaft 
in  BdAQtiiB  pleramque  prorenire^  Bed  ex  eo  poliiui,  quod  ob- 
jectum  nimb  in  remoto  colloeatom  at.  Sicnt  enim  sensos 
procul  ab  oigecto  dimtuB  plarimum  fallitnr^  debite  appropin- 
qnatns  ncxn  muUom  emit ;  ita  flt  in  intdlectu*  Solent  antem 
homines  natwam  tanqoam  ex  pnMilta  tarri  et  a  longe  despicere^ 
et  circa  genenlia.  mmimn  ocenpari ;  qnaado  ei  deseendere  pla^ 
cuerit^  et  ad  partieulafia  accedere^  resqne  ipsas  attentins  et 
diligentiuB  ini^icere,  ma^  vera  et  ntUiB  fieret  comprebenda 
Itaque  bnjns  incommodi  remedium  non  in  eo  Bolmn  est,  ut 
oigannm  ipenm  vel  aonant  Tel  toborent^  sed  simul  nt  ad  ob* 
jeotum  propiuB  acoedant.  Ideoque  dnbitandiun  non  est  qnin  A 
medidy  miBOB  pauliBper  iBtie  generatftne^  natur»  obviaxn  ire 
▼eUenty  compotes  ejus  fterent,  de  qno  ait  poeta, 

£t  quoniam  variant  morbi,  Tariabimus  artes ; 
l^le  mali  speeies,  mille  aahitis  enint.^ 

Qnod  eo  magis  facere  debent^  quia  pbilosophisD  ip8»  qtdbus 
innituntnr  medid,  aive  methodici  dve  cbymici,  (medicina  autem 
in  philosopbia  non  fundata  res  infinna  est,)  parvi  revera  snnt* 
Quare  si  nimis  generalia,  licet  vera  forent,  hoc  vitium  habeant, 
quod  non  bene  homines  ad  actionem  deducant;  certe  migus  est 
periculnm  ab  illis  generalibns  quae  in  se  falsa  sunt,  atque  loco 
deducendi  seducunt. 

Medicina  igitur  (uti  perspeximus)  adhuc  taliter  comparata 
est,  ut  fuerit  magis  ostentata  quam  elaborata,  etiam  magis  elap 
borata  quam  amplificata ;  cum  labores  in  earn  insumpti  potius  in 
drculo  quam  in  progressu  se  exercuerint  Plurima  enim  in  ea 
lideo  a  scriptoribus  iterata,  addita  pauca.  Earn  in  tres  partes 
dividemusy  quas  tria  ejus  officia  nominabimus.  Primum  est 
Conservatio  Sanitatis ;  secimdum  Curatio  Morborum ;  tertium 
Prolongatio  Vitae.  At  istud  postremum  non  videntur  medid 
tanquam  partem  principalem  artis  suae  agnoyisse,  verum  idem 
reliquis  duobus  satis  imperite  immiscuisse.  Putant  enim,  si 
propulsentur  morbi  antequam  ingruant,  et  curentur  postquam 
invaserint,  prolongationem  vitae  ultro  sequL  Quod  licet  minime 
dubium  sit,  tamen  parum  acute  prospiciunt  horum  utrumque  ad 
morbos  tantum  pertinere,  et  ad  eam  solunmiodo  yitas  prolonga- 
tionem quas  a  morbis  abbreviatur  et  intercipitur.     Atqui  filum 

>  Bioon  ben  pvo%ably  iatentfoiuiny  deviates  ftmn  tlw  orfgfnal,  in  wbieta  the  flnt 
line  Is,  Et  qaoniam  variant  animi,  variamus  et  artee,    TU«  OvM.  lUmtd.  Amor*  5%B 
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ipeom  vii^  pxoducere^  ac  mortem  per  resolutionem  rimplicem  et 
atrophiam  senilem  sensim  obrepentem  ad  tempus  smmnovere, 
argumentum  est  quod  nemo  ex  medicis  pro  dignitate  tractayit. 
Neque  vero  subeat  animoB  hominmn  ille  eerapulns^  ac  si  hasc 
res  fitto  et  Divinse  Proyidentue.  commissa  in  artis  offioinm  et 
muniis  jam  primum  a  nobis  revocaretur.  Providentia  enim 
proculdnbio  mortes  qnascunque^  siveexviolentia  siye  ex  morbis 
siye  ex  decursu  sBtatis,  pariter  regit;  neqne  tamen  ideo  pne- 
ventiones  et  remedia  excludit.  Ars  autem  et  indnstria  humana 
natures  et  fato  non  imperant^  sed  subministrant.  Verom  de 
hac  parte  paulo  post  dicemus ;  h»c  tantom  interea  prasfaliy  ne 
quis  tertium  istud  officium  medicinse  cum  dnobus  prioribus 
(quod  fere  adhuc  factus  est)  imperite  confundat. 

Quod  ad  officium  iuendcs  sanitaiis  attinet(ex  officiis  prsddictis 
Medicine  primum)^  multi  de  eo  scripsemnt^  cum  in  aliis  rebus 
satis  imperite,  tum  nimiiun  (ut  arbitramur)  delectui  ciborum, 
minus  quam  par  est  quantitati  eorum,  tribuentes*  Quin  et  in 
quantitate  ipsa^  tanquam  philosophi  morales^  mediocritatem 
nimis  laudarunt;  cum  et  jejunia  in  consuetudinem  versa  et 
victus  liberalis  cui  quis  assueverit  melius  sanitatem  tueantur 
quam  isted  mediocritates  qu»  Naturam  ignavam  fere  reddunt> 
neque  excessus  neque  indigentiflB  cum  opus  fuerit  patientenu 
Exercitationum  autem  species  qus  in  sanitate  tuenda  plurimum 
poUent,  nemo  ex  medicis  bene  distinxit  aut  annotavit;  cum  vix 
inveniatur  aliqua  inclinatio  in  morbum  quse  non  exercitatione 
quadam  propria  corrigi  possit.  Morbis  renum  globorum  lusus 
conyenity  pubnonum  sagittatio^  stomacbi  deambulatio  et  gestatio>» 
atque  aliis  alisa.  Verum  cum  hsao  pars,  de  Valetudinis  Conser- 
yatione,  secundmn  totiun  tract9.ta  sit,  defectus  minoree  persequi 
non  est  nostri  instituti* 

Qiiod  yero  ad  Curatianem  Morbarum  attinet,  ilia  demum 
pars  est  Medicinie  in  qua  plurimum  laboiis  insumptum  est, 
licet  fructu  satis  teniu*  Continet  autem  doctrinam  de  morbis 
quibus  corpus  humanum  subjicitur;  una  cimi  eorundem  causis, 
symptomatibus,  et  medelis.  In  hoc  secundo  officio  medicines, 
multa  sunt  qu»  desiderantur.  Ex  his  pauca  sed  maxime 
insignia  proponemus,  qusB  enumerasse  satis  duxerimus  absque 
aliqua  ordinis  aut  methodi  lege. 

Primum  est,  intermissio  diligentiae  illius  Hippocratis,  utilis 
admodum  et  dccuratee,  cui  moris  erat  narratiyam  componere 
casuum  circa  sBgrotos  specialium ;  referendo  qualis  fuisset  morbi 
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natura^  qualis  medicatio^  qualis  eventue.^  Atque  hnjus  rei 
nactis  nobis  jam  exemplum  tarn  proprium  atque  insigne^  in 
eo  scilicet  yiro  qui  tanquam  parens  artis  habitus  est,  minime 
opus  erit  exemplum  aliquod  forinsecum  ab  alienis  artibos 
petere;  Teluti  a  prudentia  jurisccmsultorum,  quibus  nihil 
antiquius  quam  illustriores  casus  et  novas  decisiones  scriptis 
mandare^  quo  melius  se  ad  futuros  casus  muniant  et  instruant. 
Istiam  proinde  Continuationem  Medicinalinm  Narrationum  de- 
sideraH  video;  prsesertim  in  unum  corpus  cum  diligentia  et 
judicio  digestam;  quam  tamen  non  intelligo  ita  fieri  debere 
amplam,  ut  plane  vulgata  et  qute  quotidie  obveniant  ezcipiat 
(id  enim  infinitum  quiddam  esset^  neque  ad  rem) ;  nee  rursus 
tam  angustam^  ut  solummodo  mirabilia  et  stupenda  (id  quod  a 
nonnullis  factum  est)  complectatur.  Multa  enim  in  modo  rei 
et  circumstantiis  ejus  nova  sunt,  quss  in  genere  ipso  nova 
non  sunt.  Qui  autem  ad  obseryandum  adjiciet  animum,  ei 
etiam  in  rebus  qusB  vulgares  videntur  multa  obseryatu  digna 
occurrent. 

Item  in  Disquisitionibus  Anatomicis  fieri  solet,  ut  quae 
corpori  humano  in  uniyersum  competant,  ea  diligentissime 
usque  ad  curiositatem  et  in  minimis  quibusque  notentur;  at 
circa  yarietatem  quas  in  diyersis  corporibus  reperitur,  medi- 
corum  diligentia  fatiscit  Ideoque  Anatomiam  SimpUcem 
luoulentissime  traotari  assero^  Anatomiam  Comparatam  den^ 
derari  statuo.  Partes  enim  singulas  recte  perscrutantur 
homines,  eanunque  consistentias,  figuras,  situs;  sed  illarum 
partium  diyersam  in  diyersis  hcMaainibus  figuram  et  conditional 
minus  observant.  Atque  hujus  omissionis  causam  non  aliam 
esse  arbitramur,  quam  quod  ad  primam  inquisitionem  inspectio 
unius  aut  alterius  anatomise  su£Scere  possit;  ad  posteriorem 
vero  (qu»  comparativa  est,  et  casum  recipit)  necesse  est  ut 
plurimarum  dissectionum  attenta  et  perspicax  observatio  ad- 
hibeatur.  Prior  etiam  res  est,  in  qua  homines  docti  in  pras- 
lectionibus  suis  et  in  ccetu  astantium  se  jactare  possunt;  at 
secunda  ea  est,  quse  tacita  et  diutina  experientia  tantum  a(iquiri 
potest,  niud  interea  minime  dubium  est,  quod  intemarum 
partium  figura  et  structura.  parum  admodum  extemorum^ 
membrorum  varietati  et  lineamentis  cedat ;  quodque  corda  aut 
jecinora  aut  ventriculi  tam  dissimilia  sint  in  hominibus^  quam 

*  See  nippocrateB  De  EpidemU,  of  which  however,  only  the  lint  and  third  books 
appear  to  be  his.    The  other  flve  also  contain  a  variety  of  cases. 
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aut  frontes  ant  nasi  aut  aures.  Atque  in  his  ipsia  differentiis 
partium  intemaram  reperiuntur  saepius  cau8<B  continentes ' 
multorum  morborum;  quod  non  attendentes  medici  humores 
interdiun  minime  delinquentes  criminantur ;  cum  ipsa  mechanica 
partis  alicujus  fabrica  in  culpa  sit.  In  quorum  morborum 
cura  opera  luditur^  si  adhibeantur  medicines  alterantes  (quia 
res  alterationem  non  recipit) ;  sed  emendanda  res  est,  et  ao- 
commodanda  seu  pallianda  per  yictus  regimen  et  medicinas 
familiares.  Similiter,  ad  Analomiam  Comparatam  pertinent 
accuratse  observationes  tam  humorum  omnigenum,  quam 
vestigiorum  et  impressionum  morbonmi  in  corjwribus  variis 
dissecds.  Etenim  Humores  in  anatomiis  tanquam  purgamenta 
et  fastidia  fere  prsotermitti  sqlent ;  cum  tamen  inprimis  neces- 
sarium  sit  notare  quales  et  quam  multiplices  sint  humorum 
differentium  species  (non  nimium  in  hac  re  tribuendo  divi- 
»onibus  eorum  receptis)  qui  in  corpore  humano  aliquando 
inveniantur;  et  in  quibus  cavitatibus  et  receptaculis  quilibet 
ipsorum  sedes  et  nidulos  suos  figere  potissimum  soleat ;  quoque 
juvamento,  aut  damno;  atque  his  similia.  Itidem  vestigia  et 
impressiones  morborum,  et  interiorum  partium  ab  iis  lassiones 
et  devastationes,  in  diversis  anatomiis  cum  diUgentia  notanda ; 
nempe  apostemata,  ulcera,  solutiones  continuitatis,  putrefacti- 
ones,  exesiones,  consumptiones ;  rursus,  contractiones,  exten- 
siones,  convulsiones,  luxationes,  dislocationes,  obstructiones, 
repletiones,  tumores;  una  cum  omnibus  materiis  prastema- 
turalibus  qu»  in  corpore  humano  inveniuntur  (veluti  calculis, 
camositatibus,  tuberibus,  vermibus,  ethujusmodi);  hsec  (inquam) 
omnia,  et  his  similia,  per  earn  quam  diximus  Anatomiam 
Comparatam  et  multorum  mediporum  experimenta  in  unum 
collata,  magna  cum  cura  perquiri  et  componi  debent.  At 
Yarietas  ista  Accidentium  in  Anatomicis  aut  perfunctorie 
tractatur,  aut  silentio  pneteritur. 

De  illo  vero  altero  defectu  circa  Anatomiam  (nempe  quod 
non  fieri  consueverit  in  corparibus  vivis)  quid  attinet  dicere? 
Res  enim  hsc  odiosa  et  barbara,  et  a  Celso  recte  damnata.^ 
Neque  tamen  illud  minus  verum  est  (quod  annotatum  fuit 

1  This  phrase  is  taken  from  Celsus:  *<Igitur  hi  qui  ratlonalem  roedlcinam  profi- 
tentur  haec  neoessaria  esse  proponunt :  Abditarum  et  morbos  continentium  causarura 
notltiam,  deinde  evideotiam»''  &c. —  Celsus,  PrafuHo, 

^  **  Incidere  autem  vivorom  corpora  et  crudele  et  sapervacuum  est"  —  Cefsus, 
Pnefatio, 

VOL.  I.  Q  Q 
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a  priscis)  poros  complures  et  meatus  et  pertusiones,  quad  sunt 
ex  subtilioribus,  in  anatomicis  dissectionibuB  non  comparere; 
quippe  quad  in  cadaveribus '  occludnntur  et  latent;  emu  in 
Yiventibns  dilatentur,  et  possent  esse  conspicui.^  Itaque  ut 
et  USUI  consulatur  simul  et  humanitati^  non  est  omnino  rejid- 
enda  Anatomia  Vivorum,  neque  ad  fortuitas  cbiruigicorum 
inspectiones  (quod  Celsus  fecit)  remittenda;  cum  hoc  ipeum 
bene  expediri  possit  per  dissectionem  brutorum  yivorum  quae, 
non  obstante  suarum  partium  dissimilitudine  ab  humanis,  huic 
inquisitioni  adhibito  judicio  satisfacere  possint.^ 

Item  in  inquisitione  illorum  de  Morbis^  inveniunt  morbos 
complures  quos  insanabtks  decemunt,  alios  jam  inde  a  prin- 
cipio  morborum,  alios  post  talem  quampiam  periodum.  Ita 
ut  L.  Syllsd  et  Triumvirorum  proscriptioues  res  nihili  fuerint 
prse  medicorum  proscriptionibus,  per  quas  tot  homines  iniquis- 
simis  edictis  morti  dedunt;  quorum  tamen  plurimi  minore 
cum  difficultate  eyadunt,  quam  illi  olim  inter  proscriptioues 
Eomanas.  Neque  igitur  dubitabo  inter  Desiderata  reponere 
opus  aliquod  de  Curationibus  Morborum  qui  habentur  pro 
Insanabilibus ;  ut  evocentur  et  excitentur  medici  aliqui  egregii 
et  magnanimi^  qui  huic  open  (quantum  largitur  natura  rerum) 
incumbant ;  quando  hoc  ipsum,  istos  morbos  pronunciare  titsii- 
nabiles,  neglectum  et  inciuiam  vcluti  lege  sanciat,  et  igno- 
rantiam  ab  infamia  eximat. 

Item,  ut  paulo  idterius  insistam;  etiam  plane  censeo  ad 
offidum  medici  pertinere,  non  tantum  ut  sanitatem  restituat, 
verum  etiam  ut  dolores  et  cruciatus  morborum  mitiget; 
neque  id  ipsum  solummodo  cum  ilia  mitigaiio  doloris, 
veluti  symptomatis  periculosi^  ad  convalescentiam  fiaciat  et 
conducat ;  imo  vero  cum^  abjecta  prorsus  omni  sanitatis  spe, 
excessum  tantum  prsebeat  e  vita  magis  lenem  et  pladdum. 
Siquidem  non  parva  est  foelicitatis  pars  (quam  sibi  tantopere 

>  Thif  difficulty  is  almost  entirely  remoTed  by  the  perfection  to  which  the  art  of 
making  anatomical  preparations  has  been  brought.  Bercngario  of  Carpi,  who  died  at 
Ferrara  in  1550,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  made  use  of  injections  in 
order  to  render  the  vessels  visible.  He  employed  water  (probably  coloured)  for  this 
purpose.  Swammerdam  was  the  first  to  li^ect  with  wax.  In  one  branch  of  anatomy, 
namely  the  doctrine  of  the  development  of  the  osseous  parts,  the  use  of  madder  in  the 
food  of  the  living  animal  has  led  to  very  curious  results.  It  stains  the  portions  of  bon« 
developed  during  its  use  of  a  bright  red.  Dnhamel  was  the  first  to  use  this  means  of 
studying  the  growth  of  bone.     Flourens  has  also  employed  it 

*  Even  this  in  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  carried  appears  to  stand  much  in 
need  of  an  apology  ;  and  it  Is  satisfactory  to  find  that  one  of  our  best  anatomists  seems 
o  think  80.     I  rvfer  to  Brodie's  Physiologkal  Enquiriet. 
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precari  solebat  Augustus  Caesar)  illa  Eutlumasia ' ;  quae  etiam 
obserrata  est  in  excessu  Antonini  Pii,  quando  non  tarn  mori 
videretur  quam  dulci  et  alto  sopore  exoipL  Scribitur  etiam 
de  EpicurOy  quod  hoc  ipsum  sibi  procuraTerit ;  cum  enim 
morbus  ejus  haberetur  pro  desperato^  ventriculum  et  sensus 
meri  largiore  haustu  et  ingurgitatione  obruit;  unde  illud  in 
epigrammate, 

hinc  Stygias  ebrius  bausit  aquas.* 

Vino  scilicet  Stygii  laticis  amaritudinem  sustulit  At  nostris 
temporibus  medicis  quasi  religio  est,  sBgrotis  postquam  deplorati 
sint  assidere ;  ubi  meo  judicio,  si  officio  suo  atque  adeo  huma- 
nitati  ipsi  deesse  nolint,  et  artem  ediscere  et  diligentiam  pras- 
stare  deberent,  qua  animam  agentes  facilius  et  mitius  e  vita 
demigrent.  Hanc  autem  partem,  inquisitionem  de  Euthanasia 
Exteriori  (ad  differentiam  ejus  Euthanasias  quao  animae  praepa- 
rationem  respicit)  appellamus,  eamque  inter  Desiderata  repo- 
nimus. 

Item  in  Curationibus  Morborum  illud  generaliter  'desiderari 
reperio ;  quod  medici  hujusce  astatas,  licet  Generales  Intentiones 
Curationiun  non  male  persequantur,  Farticulares  tamen  Medi- 
cinas  qu^B  ad  curationes  morborum  singulorum  proprietate 
quadam  spectant,  aut  non  bene  norunt  aut  non  religiose 
observant.  Nam  medici  traditionum  et  experientiaB  probatae 
fructum  magistralitatibus  suis  destruxerunt  et  sustulerunt; 
addendo  et  demendo  et  mutando  circa  medicinas,  prout  iis 
libitum  fuerit;  et  fere  pharmacopceorum  more  quid  pro  quo 
substituendo;  ita  superbe  imperantes  medicinsB,  ut  medicina 
non  amplius  imperet  morbo.  Demptis  enim  Theriaca  et  Mi- 
thridatio  et  fortasse  Diascordio  et  Confectione  Alkermes  ^  et 
paucis  aliis  medicinis,  ad  nulla  fere  certa  pharmaca  se  religiose 

*  **  Fere  quoties  audlaset  cito  ac  nullo  cruciata  defanctam  quemplam  sibf  et  suis 
cMoMvW  aimilem  (hoc  enim  et  verbo  uti  solebat)  precabatur/' — Suet,  in  Aug, 
c.  99. 

And  so  when  life's  sweet  fable  ends 
His  soul  and  body  part  like  friends, 
No  quarrels,  murmurs  —  no  delay  — 
A  kiss,  a  sigh,  and  then  away. 

CaASBAw  :  Lines  prefixed  to  the  English 
translation  of  Cornaro. 
^  See  for  this  story  Diog.  Laert  x.  16. ;  the  words  quoted  are  the  end  of  the  mo- 
dem Latin  version  of  an  epigram  there  given.    The  original  contains  nothing  which 
corresponds  to  the  word  efrritw,  which  in  the  more  recent  editions  of  Diog.  Laert.  is 
replaced  by  lathu,     Gassendi  in  his  essay  on  Epicurus  substitutes  protinus, 

'  Theriaca,  fh>m  which  treacle  is  a  corruption,  is  the  name  of  a  nostrum  invented  by 
Andromachus,  who  wasphysician  to  Nero.  For  an  account  of  the  history  and  compositiou 
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et  severe  astringunt.  Nam  medicamenta  ilia  quas  in  offici- 
nis  prostant  venalia,  potius  in  promptu  sunt  ad  intentiones 
generales,  quam  accommodata  et  propria  ad  curationes  par- 
ticulares;  siquidem  speciatim  nullum  morbum  magnopere 
respiciunt;  verum  generatim  ad  obstructiones  aperiendas, 
concoctiones  confortandas,  intemperies  alterandas  pertinent 
Atque  hinc  praecipue  fit,  ut  empirici  et  vetulae  ssepenmnero 
in  curandis  morbis  foalicius  operentur  quam  medic!  eruditi; 
quia  medicinarum  probatarum  confectionem  et  compositionem 
fideliter  et  scrupulose  retinent.  Equidem  memini  medicum 
quendam  apud  nos  in  Anglia,  practica  celebrem,  rellgione 
prope  Judaeum,  librorum  lectione  tanquam  Arabem,  solitum 
dicere,  Medici  vestri  Europm  sunt  quidem  viri  docti:  sed  non 
narunt  particulares  curationes  morborum.  Quinetiam  idem 
ludere  solebat,  parum  decore,  dicendo,  Medicos  nostros  simi- 
les esse  JSpiscopis :  tyandi  et  solvendi  claves  habere^  et  nihil 
amplius.  Sed  nt  serio  quod  res  est  dicamus;  plurimum 
referre  censemus,  si  medici  aliqui,  et  eruditione  et  practica 
insigniores,  opus  aliquod  conficiant  de  medicinis  probatis 
et  experimentalibus  ad  morbos  particulares.  Nam  quod  spe- 
ciosa  quis  ratione  nixus  existimet  decere  medicum  doctum 
(habita  ratione  complexionis  segrorum,  astatis,  tempestatis 
anni,  consnetudinimi,  et  hujusmodi)  potius  medicinas  ex  tem- 
pore aptare,  quam  certis  aliquibus  praescriptis  insistere;  id 
fallax  res  est,  et  experiential  non  satis  attribuit,  judicio  plus 
nimis.  Sane  quemadmodum  in  republica  Eomana  cives  erant 
ntilissimi  et  optime  compositi  qui  aut  consules  populo  favebant, 
aut  tribuni  in  partes  senatus  inclinabant ;  ita  in  hac  materia  de 
qua  agimus  medicos  eos  probamus  qui  aut  in  magna  eruditione 
traditiones  experientias  plurimum  faciunt,  aut  in  practica  insigni 
methodos  et  generalia  artis  non  aspcmantur.  Modificationes 
vero  medicinarum  (si  quando  sit  opus  eas  adhibere)  potius  in 
vehiculis  earum  exercendae  sunt,  quam  in  ipso  corpore  medi- 
cinarum; in  quo  nil  novandum,  absque  evidenti  necessitate. 
Hanc  igitur  partem,  quae  de  Medicinis  Authenticis  et  Positivis 
tractet,  desiderari  statuimus.     Kes  autem  est,  quae  tentari  non 

of  mltbridaticum,  see  Celsus,  ▼.  23.  The  invention  of  what  was  called  diascordlum  Is 
ascribed  to  Fracastoriiu,  who  speaks  of  it  as  **  Diascordium  nostrum  "  in  his  De  Omt, 
Morb.  Cur,  tti.  7.  The  confection  of  Alkennes  in  its  original  form  seems  to  hare 
been  Invented  by  Mesn^  an  Arabian  physician.  About  Bacon's  time  what  was  called 
mineral  Icermes,  which  was  a  preparation  of  antimony,  was  a  popular  medicine,  but  it 
8  probable  that  he  here  refers  either  to  the  confection  of  Mesn^  or  to  some  modifica- 
tion of  it 
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debet  absque  acri  et  severo  judicio,  et  tanquam  in  synodo 
medicorum  selectorum. 

Item  inter  prseparationes  medicinarum,  mirari  Bubit  (prae- 
sertim  cum  Medicinae  ex  Mineralibus  a  Chymicis  in  tantum 
evectse  et  celebratao  sint^  cumque  tales  medicin®  tutius 
adhibeautur  ad  exteriora  quam  intro  sumantur)  neminem 
adhuc  inventum^  qui  per  artem  Thermas  Naturales  et  Fontea 
Medicinales  imitari  annixus  fuerit ;  cum  tamen  in  confesso  sit 
thermas  illas  et  fontes  virtutes  suas  ex  venis  mineralium^  per 
quas  permeant^  nancisci;  quinetiam,  in  manifestum  hujus  rei 
documentum,  bene  norit  bumana  industria  discemere  et  distin- 
guere  per  separationes  quasdam  ex  quo  genere  mineralimn 
hujusmodi  aquae  inficiantur;  yeluti  an  ex  sulpbure,  vitriolo, 
chalybe^  aut  aliquo  simili  ?  Quse  naturalis  aquarum  tinctura, 
si  ad  artificiosas  compositiones  reduci  posset,  fuerit  in  potestate 
hominis  et  plura  genera  earum*  prout  usus  postulat  efficere^  et 
temperamentum  ipsarum  pro  arbitrio  regere.  Hanc  igitur 
partem,  de  Imitatione  Naturae  in  Balneis  Artificialibus  (re 
proculdubio  et  utili  et  in  promptu)  desiderari  censemus. 

Ne  yero  singula  scrupulosius  exequamur  quam  vel  instituto 
nostro  vel  bujusce  tractatus  naturae  convenit,  claudemus  hanc 
partem  defectus  alterius  cujusdam  enumeratione,  qui  maximi 
nobis  yidetur  momenti ;  nimirum  quod  medendi  ratio,  quae  ob- 
tinuit,  sit  nimio  plus  compendiosa  quam  ut  insigne  aliquid  aut 
arduum  praestare  possit.  Etenim  judicio  nostro  opinio  fuerit 
magis  blanda  quam  yera,  si  quis  existimet  medicamentum 
aliquod  tam  potens  aut  foelix  fieri  posse,  ut  usus  ejus  simplex 
curationi  alicui  grandiori  sufficiat.  Mirabilis  profecto  foret 
oratio  quae  pronunciata^  aut  etiam  saepius  repetita,  yitium 
aliquod  animo  penitus  insitum  aut  inyeteratum  corrigere  aut 
toUere  possit  Longe  certe  abest.  Verum  quae  in  natura 
eximie  possunt  et  poUent,  sunt  ordo,  prosecutio,  series,  yicissi- 
tudo  artificiosa.  Quae,  licet  majus  quoddam  in  praecipiendo 
judicium  majoremque  in  parendo  constantiam  requirant,  tamen 
effectuum  magnitudine  abunde  rem  compensant  Etsi  autem 
ex  opera  medicorum  quotidiana,  quam  inyisendo,  assidendo, 
praescribendo,  aegrotis  praestant,  putaret  quispiam  baud  segniter 
ipsos  curationem  persequi  atque  in  eadem  certa  quadam  yia 

*  The  school  of  medicine  of  which  Paracelsus  was  the  head  distinguished  itself  from 
the  Oalcnists,  who  had  chiefly  recourse  to  vegetable  decoctions  and  infusions,  by  the 
use  of  mineral  medicines.    This  school  has  been  called  that  of  the  latro-chemists. 

QQ  8 
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insistere;  tamen  si  quis  ea  quse  prsescribere  et  ministrare 
soleant  medici  acutius  introspiciat,  inveniet  pleraque  vacilla- 
tioDis  et  inconstantisB  plena^  et  quae  ex  tempore  excogitentur 
et  in  mentem  illis  veniant  al>6que  oerto  aliquo  aut  pr»yi80 
curationis  tramite.  Debuerant  autem  etiam  ab  initio,  poBt 
morbum  bene  pei^pectum  et  oognitum,  seriem  curandi  ordinatam 
meditari ;  neque  ab  ea  absque  gravi  causa  discedere.  Atque 
sciant  pro  certo  medici,  posse  (exempli  gratia)  tria  fortasse  aut 
quatuor  medicamenta  ad  morbum  oliquem  gravem  curandum 
recte  prsBscribi,  quad  debito  ordine  et  debito  intervallo  sumpta 
curationem  prssstent ;  quorum  singula  si  per  se  tantum  sume- 
rentur,  aut  si  ordo  inverteretur,  aut  intervalium  non  servaretur, 
fuerint  prorsus  nocitura.  Neque  tamen  id  volumus,  ut  omnis 
scrupulosa  et  superstitiosa  curandi  ratio  in  pretio  sit  tanquam 
optima  (non  magis  quam  omnis  via  arcta  via  sit  ad  codum): 
verum  ut  leque  recta  sit  via,  ac  arcta  et  difficilis.  Hanc  autem 
partem,  quam  Filum  Medicinale  vocabimus,  desiderari  ponimus. 
Atque  hsec  ilia  sunt,  quad  in  doctrina  medicinad  de  Curatione 
Morborum  desideramus;  nisi  quod  restet  unicum,  quod  plu- 
ris  est  quam  ilia  omnia.  Desideratur  nimirum  Philosophia 
Naturalis  Vera  et  Activa,  cui  Medicinaa  scientia  inasdificetur* 
Caeterum  ilia  non  est  hujusce  tractatus. 

Tertiam  partem  Medicinaa  posuimus  illam  de  Prolongatiome 
VitcBy  quas  nova  est,  et  desideratur;  estque  omnium  nobilissima. 
Si  enim  tale  aliquid  inveniri  possit,  non  versabitur  tantum  me- 
dicina  in  curationum  sordibus,  nee  medici  ipsi  propter  neces* 
sitatem  solummodo  honorabuntur ;  sed  utique  propter  donum 
mortalibuB  ex  terrenis  quasi  maximum,  cujus  poterint  esse 
secundum  Deum  dispensatores  et  administrL  Licet  enim  Mun- 
dus  homini  Christiano  ad  Terram  Fromissionis  contendenti 
tanquam  Eremus  sit,  tamen  in  Ecemo  ipso  profiseentibus  cal- 
ceos  et  vestes  (corpus  scilicet  nostrum,  quod  animaa  loco 
tegminis  est)  minus  atteri,  Gratias  Divinaa  munus  quoddam 
aastimandum.  Hac  de  re,  quia  est  ex  optimis,  eamque  inter 
Desiderata  posuimus,  ex  more  nostro  et  Monita  dabimus  et 
Indicia  et  Fraacepta. 

Frimo  monemus,  ex  scriptoribus  circa  hoc  lurgumentum  nemi^ 
nem  esse,  qui  aliquid  magni,  ne  dicamus  aliquid  sani,  repererit 
Aristoteles  certe  commentarium  de  hoc  edidit  perpusillum,  in 
quo  nonnihil  inest  acuti ;  quod  ipse  omnia  esse  vult,  ut  solet.' 

'  Aristot1c*8  tract  De  Long.  ^  Brev.   ViUe,  which,  as  Bacon  remarks,  Is  very  brief 
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At  reoentiores  tarn  oecitanter  et  superstiliose  de  hoc  seripee- 
nint,  ut  argumentiim  ipeum  ob  eomm  vanitatem  tanquam 
vanum  et  vecors  haberi  coeperit. 

Secundo  numemus,  ipsas  intentiones  quie  hue  speotant  me- 
dicorom  res  nihil!  esse,  et  cogitationes  hominum  a  re  poiiuB 
abducere  quam  versus  earn  dirigere.  Sermocinantur  enim^ 
mortem  in  destitntione  calidi  et  humidi  consistere;  debere 
itaque  calorem  natoralem  confortari,  hmnorem  autem  radicalem 
foveri.  Perinde  ac  si  bsec  res  juscnlis^  aut  lactucis  et  malvis, 
aut  amydo^5  aut  jujubis,  aut  rursus  aromatibus,  aut  vino  gene- 
roso^  aut  etiam  spiritu  yini  et  oleis  chymici  confici  possit; 
quas  omnia  obsunt  potius  quam  prosunt 

Tertio  monemus^  ut  homines  nugari  desinant^  nee  tam  faciles 
sint  ut  credant  grande  illud  opus,  quale  est  natur»  cursum 
remorari  et  retrovertere,  posse  haustu  aliquo  matutino  aut  usu 
alicujus  pretiossB  medicins  ad  exitum  perduci ;  non  auro  pota- 
bili,  non  mai^aritarum  essentiis,  et  simiUbus  nugis ;  sed  ut  pro 
certo  habeant  Frolongationem  Vita  esse  rem  operosam,  et  quad 
ex  compluribus  remediis  atque  eomm  inter  se  connexionc  idonea 
constet.^  Neque  enim  quisquam  ita  stupidus  esse  debet,  ut 
credat  quod  nimquam  factum  est  adhuc»  id  fieri  jam  posse,  nisi 
per  modoB  etiam  nunquam  tentatos. 

Quarto  numemusy  ut  homines  rite  animadvertant  et  distin- 
guant  circa  ea  quaa  ad  vitam  sanam,  et  ea  quae  ad  vitam  lonffam, 
conferre  possunt  Sunt  enim  nonnulla  quae  ad  spirituum  alacri- 
tatem,  et  fimctionum  robur,  et  morbos  arcendos  prosunt ;  quae 
tamen  de  summa  vita)  detrahunt,  et  atrophiam  senilem  absque 
morbis  accelerant  Sunt  et  alia  quas  ad  prolongationem  vitas  et 
atrophiam  senilem  longius  summovendam  juvant;  sed  tamen 
non  usurpantur  absque  periculo  valetudinis,  adeo  ut  qui  iis 
utentur  ad  prolongationem  vitaB  debeant  simul  incommodis 
occurrere,  quae  alioquin  ex  eomm  usu  supervenire  possint. 
Atque  Monita  hactenus  dedimus. 

relates  to  (he  length  of  life  of  all  klndu  of  animals,  and  even  of  plants.  Sanchez,  a 
Spanish  physidao,  who  wrote  a  treatUe  on  the  same  sul^ect,  thus  remarks  on  Aristo- 
tle's: «  Adeo  longe  brevitcrque  disseruit  Aristoteles,  ut  minim  sit  tantum  philosophum 
tam  indignd  rem  hanc  tractasse."  Not  long  before  the  publication  of  the  De  Aug- 
mentis,  the  MUhusala  Vivax  of  Dornavus  was  printed  at  Uanover ;  it  contains  an  in- 
quiry as  to  the  causes  of  antediluvian  longevity ;  Dornavus  refutes  the  notion  that 
the  years  in  which  the  ages  of  the  Patriarchs  are  stated  are  in  reality  only  lunations, 
by  referring  to  their  ages  when  their  first-born  sons  were  begotten. 

>  This  is  manifestly  a  mistake  for  amylo,  Amylum,  or  starch,  is  mentioned  by 
Celsus  as  one  of  the  "  cibl  lenes." 

'  The  matter  Is  much  simplified  by  the  Schola  Salernltana: 

"  Cur  moriatur  homo  cul  salvia  crescit  in  horto  ?  "     lieyinun  SankalU 
Q  Q   i 
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Quod  ad  Indicia  attinet ;  tale  hujus  rei  (qiiam  animo  meti- 
mur)  plasma  est.  Conservantur  res  et  durant  duobus  modis ; 
aut  in  Identitate  sua^  aut  per  Separationem.  In  Identitate  sua, 
ut  musca  aut  formica  in  succino-;  flos  aut  pomum  aut  lignum  in 
conservatoriis  nivalibus;  cadaver  inter  balsama.  Per  Repara- 
tionem^  ut  in  flamma,  et  in  mechanicis.  Operanti  ad  Prolon- 
gationem  Vita  utroque  genere  utendum  est  (disjuncta  minus 
posBunt),  corpusque  humanum  conserrandum,  quemadmodum 
Inanimata  conservantur,  ac  rursus  quemadmodum  Flamma  con- 
servatur^  ac  denique  quadantenus  ut  Mechanica  conservantur. 
Tres  igitur  sunt  ad  prolongandam  vitam  intentiones ;  Betarda- 
tio  Consumptionis,  Frobitas  Beparationis,  et  Benovatio  ejus 
quod  coepit  veterascere.  Consumptio  fit  a  duabus  Deprasdatio- 
nibus ;  deprseilatione  spiritus  innati,  et  deprsedatione  aeris  am- 
bientis.  Frohibitio  utriusque  duplex ;  aut  si  agentia  ilia  fiant 
minus  praedatoria^  aut  si  patientia  (succi  sdlicet  corporis)  red- 
dantur  minus  depraedabUia.  Spiritus  fit  minus  prasdatorius,  si 
aut  substantia  densetur,  ut  in  usu  opiatorum  et  nitratorum,  et  in 
contristationibus ;  aut  quantitate  minuatur,  ut  in  diaetis  Py  thago- 
ricis  et  Monasticis ;  aut  motu  leniatur,  ut  in  otio  et  tranquilli- 
tate.  Aer  ambiens  fit  minus  praedatorius,  si  aut  minus  incalescat 
a  radiis  solis^  ut  in  regionibus  frigidioribus,  in  speluncis^  in 
montibus^  et  columnis  anachoretarum ;  aut  summoveatur  a  cor- 
pore^  ut  in  cute  densa,  et  in  plumis  avium,  et  in  usu  olei  et 
unguentorum  absque  aromatibus.  Succi  corporis  redduntur 
minus  depnedabiles,  si  aut  duri  facti  sint,  aut  roscidi  sive  ole- 
osi.  Duri,  ut  in  victu  aspero,  vita  in  frigido,  exercitationibus 
robustis,  balneis  quibusdam  mineralibus.  Roscidi,  ut  in  usu 
dulcium,  et  abstinentia  a  salsis  et  acidis,  et  maxime  onmium  in 
tali  mistione  potus,  quae  sit  partium  valde  tenuium  et'  sub- 
iilium,  absque  tamen  omni  acrimonia  aut  acedine.  Reparatio 
fit  per  Alimenta.  Alimentatio  autem  promovetur  quatuor  mo- 
dis :  per  concoctionem  viscerum  ad  extrusionem  alimenti,  ut  in 
confortantibus  viscera  principalia*;  per  excitationem  partium 
exteriorum  ad  attractionem  alimenti,  ut  exercitationibus  et 
fricationibus  debitis,  atque  unctionibus  quibusdam  et  balneis 
appropriatis ;  per  prasparationem  alimenti  ipsius,  ut  facilius  se 
insinuet  et  digestiones  ipsas  quadantenus  anticipet,  ut  in  va- 
riis  et  artificiosis  modis  cibi  condiendi,  potus  miscendi,  panis 
iermentandi,  et  horum  trium  virtutcs  in  unum  redigendi ;  per 
coufortixtioncm  ipdius  ultimi  actus  assimilationiSj  ut  in  somno 
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tempestivo^  et  applicationibus  quibusdam  exterioribus.  Aeno- 
yatio  ejus  quod  coapit  veterascere  fit  duobus  modis:  vel  per 
intenerationem  habitus  corporis  ipsius,  ut  in  usu  malacissa- 
tionum  ex  balneis^  emplastris^  et  unctionibus^  quae  talia  sint  ut 
imprimant,  non  extrahant;  yel  per  expurgationem  succi  ve- 
terisy  et  substitutionem  succi  novi,  ut  in  tempestivis  et  repetitis 
purgationibus^  sanguinis  missionibus^  et  disdtis  attenuantibus, 
qu»  florem  corporis  restituunt     Atque  de  Indiciis  hactenus. 

Frsecepta,  quanquam  ex  ipsis  Indiciis  plurima  possint  deduci^ 
tria  tamen  veluti  pr»cipua  subjungere  visum  est.  PrtBcipimus 
primo,  ut  prolongatio  vitas  expectetur  potiusa  disdtis  statis 
quam  a  regimine  aliquo  victus  famiHari^  aut  etiam  a  medica- 
mentorum  particularium  excellentia.  Etenim  quae  tanta  virtute 
poUent  ut  naturam  retrovertere  valeant^  fortiora  plerumque 
sunt  et  potentiora  ad  alterandum  quam  ut  simul  in  aliqua  medi- 
cina  componi,  multo  minus  in  victu  familiari  interspergi  possint. 
Superest  itaque  ut  seriatim,  et  regulariter,  et  ad  tempora  certa 
et  vicibus  certis  recurrentia,  adhibeantur.  j 

Secundo  prcBctpimuSy  ut  prolongatio  vitsB  expectetur  potius 
ab  operatione  in  spiritus,  et  a  malacissatione  partium,  quam  a 
modis  alimentandL  Etenim  cum  corpus  humanum  ejusque 
fabrica  (missis  extemis)  a  tribus'patiatur,  spiritibus  scilicet, 
partibus,  et  alimentis;  via  prolongationis  vitae  per  alimentandi 
modes  longa  est,  atque  per  multas  ambages  et  circuitus ;  at  viae 
per  operationes  super  spiritus  et  super  partes  multo  breviores 
sunt,  et  quibus  citius  ad  finem  desideratum  pervenitur;  eo 
quod  spiritus  subito  patiantur  et  a  vaporibus  et  ab  affectibus, 
quae  miris  modis  in  eos  possunt;  partes  item  per  balnea  aut 
unguenta  aut  emplastra,  quae  subitas  etiam  impressiones  faciunt. 

Tertio  prtBcipimuSy  quod  malacissatio  partium  per  exterius 
fieri  debet  per  Consubstantialia,  Imprimentia,  et  Occludentia. 
Consubstantialia  enim  benevolo  partium  amplexu  libenter  exci- 
piuntur,  et  proprie  malacissant.  Imprimentia  autem  et  vir- 
tutem  malacissantium,  tanquam  vehicula,  facilius  et  altius 
deducunt,  atque  ipsa  partes  nonnihil  expandunt  Occludentia 
autem  virtutem  utrorumque  retinent  et  paulisper  figimt,  et 
perspirationem,  quae  est  res  malacissationi  opposita  (quia  humi- 
dum  emittit),  cohibent.  Itaque  per  haec  tria,  (sed  potius  ordine 
disposita  et  succedenlia,  quam  commixta,)  res  absolvitur.  In- 
terim in  hac  parte  monemus,  non  cam  esse  intentionem  malacis- 
sationis  ut  nutriat  partes  per  exterius,  sed  tantum  ut  eas  re^Mat 
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magia  idoneas  ad  nutriendum.  Quidquid  enim  magis  aridum 
est,  minus  est  activum  ad  assimilandum.  Atque  de  Frolongar 
tione  YitsB,  qu8B  est  pars  tertia  Medicixud  noviter  ascripta,  haec 
dicta  sint.^ 

Yeniamus  ad  Cosmeticam,  qu»  certe  partes  habet  civiles, 
partes  rursus  effcBminatas.  Corporis  enim  munditia  et  decor 
honestus  recte  existimatur  promanare  a  modestia  qnadam  mo- 
rum,  et  a  reyerentia;  inprimis  erga  Deum,  cujus  creature 
sumus;  turn  erga  societatem,  in  qua  degimus ;  turn  etiam  erga 
nosmetipsos,  quos  non  minus,  imo  magis,  quam  alios  revereri 
debemus.  Yeirum  adulterina  ilia  decoratio,  qus  fiicos  et  pi- 
gmenta  adhibet,  digna  certe  est  illis  defectibus  qui  earn  semper 
comitantur ;  cum  non  sit  aut  ad  fallendum  satis  ingeniosa^  ant 
ad  utendum  satis  commoda,  aut  ad  salubritatem  satis  tuta  et 
innocua.  Miramur  autem  pravam  banc  consuetudinem  fucandi 
leges  censorias,  tarn  ecclesiasticas  quam  civiles,  (que  alias  in 
luxuriam  circa  vestes  aut  cultus  capillorum  effceminatos  admo- 
dum  fiierint  severss)  ita  diu  fugisse.  Legimus  certe  de  Jeza- 
bele,  quod  pigmentis  faciem  obliverit;  verom  de  Esthera  et 
Juditha  nil  tale  perbibetur. 

Fergamus  ad  Athleticam.  Earn  sensu  intelligimus  paulo 
largiori,  quam  accipi  consnl^Yit.  Hue  enim  referimus,  quid- 
quid  versatur  circa  conciliandam  qualemcunque  (quam  corpus 
humanum  suscipit)  Habilitatem ;  sive  sit  Agilitatis,  sive  Tole- 
rantise.  Quarum  Agilitas  duas  habet  partes,  Eobur  et  Yeloci- 
tatem ;  ac  Tolerantia  itidem  duas,  vel  Indigentiarum  Naturalium 
Patientiam,  vel  in  Cruciatibus  Fortitudinem.  Quorum  omnium 
videmus  saepenumero  exempla  insignia,  in  practica  funambulo- 
rum;  in  duro  victu  hominum  quorundam  barbarorum;  in 
stupendis  viribus  maniacorum;  et  in  constantia  nonnuUorum 
inter  exquisita  tormenta.  Imo  si  aliqua  alia  reperiatur  facul- 
tas  quae  in  priorem  partitionem  non  cadit  (qualis  in  Urinatori- 
bus  ssepe  conspicitur,  qui  miriiice  anbelitum  cohibere  possunt), 
ad  banc  ipsam  artem  aggregari  volumus.  Atque  quod  talia 
fieri  quaadoque  possint,  manifestissimum  est ;  at  philosophia  et 
inquisitio  causarum  circa  eadem  fere  neglecta  jacet ;  banc  arbi- 
tramur  ob  causam,  quod  hominibus  persuasum  sit  hujusmodi 
magisteria  natur»  solummodo  vel  ex  peculiari  certorum  homi- 
num indole  (qusB  sub  disciplinam  non  cadit),  vel  a  diutina  ab 

*  Compare  Baoon't  HtMiona  VHa  et  Mortit,  particularly  for  the  view  he  Ukos  of 
the  depredationt  of  the  anixnal  spirits. 
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aanis  uBqae  puerilibus  consuetudine  {quad  potiua  imperari  quam 
doceri^  solet),  obtinere.  Quod  etsi  yenim  prorsos  non  sit, 
tamen  defectus  hujusmodi  rerum  quid  attinet  notare  ?  Certa- 
mina  enim  Olympica  jam  diu  oessaront ;  turn  etiam  in  ejusmodi 
rebus  mediocritas  eufficit  ad  usum,  excellentia  autem  mercena- 
ri»  cuidam  ostentationi  fere  inaervit. 

Fofitremo  acoedimus  ad  Artes  Voluptarias.  E»  secundum 
sensus  ipsoa  dispertitas  sunt.  Oculos  oblectat  pnecipue  Picto- 
ria,  cum  aliis  artibus  innumeiis  (quie  ad  magnificentiam  spectant) 
circa  sedificia,  hortos,  vestes  vasa,  calices,  gemmas,  et  similia. 
Aures  demulcet  Musica,  qn»  tanta  vocum,  spiritus,  chordarum, 
varietate  et  apparatu  instructa  est  Olim  etiam  Hydraulica 
pro  Coryph»is  quibusdam  f^rtis  ejus  habita  sunt,  quse  nunc 
prope  obsoleverunt.  Atque  artes,  quss  ad  visum  aut  auditum 
spectant,  prse  aliis  prsecipue  liberales  habit®  sunt.  Sensus  hi  duo 
magis  casti ;  scientiiB  magis  eruditoB ;  quippe  qui  etiam  Mathe- 
maticam  veluti  ancillam  in  familiis  suis  habeant.  Etiam  altera 
ad  memoriam  et  demonstrationes,  altera  ad  mores  et  afiectus 
animi  nonnihil  respicit.  Beliquorum  sensuum  oblectationes, 
atque  artes  circa  ipsos,  minus  in  honore  sunt ;  veluti  luxuriaB 
quam  magnificentin  propiores.  Unguenta,  odoramenta,  deliciad 
et  cupedisd  mensarum,  maxime  autem  incitamenta  libidinis,  re- 
ctius  censore  quam  doctore  indigent.  Optime  sane  a  quibusdam 
annotatum  est,  nascentibus  et  crescentibus  rebuspubUcis  artes 
militares  florere,  in  statu  et  culmine  positis  liberales,  at  ad  de- 
clinationem  et  decasum  vergentibus  voluptarias.  Hasc  vero 
8Btas  nostra,  vereor  ne  tanquam  in  decasu  foelicitatis  in  artes 
voluptarias  inclinet  Quare  ista  missa  faciamus.  Cum  Artibus 
Yoluptariis  Joculares  copulo.  Deceptiones  siquidem  sensuum 
inter  delectaiiones  sensuum  reponend®  sunt. 

Jam  vero,  transcursis  doctrinis  illis  circa  Corpus  Humanum 
(Medidna,  Cosmetica,  Athletica,  Yoluptaria),  illud  obiter  mo- 
nemus:  cum  in  corpore  humano  tot  res  in  considerationem 
veniant.  Partes,  Humores,  Functioned,  Facultates,  Accidentia; 
cumque  (si  nobis  integrum  esset)  constitui  oportuisset  corpus 
unicum  doctrinae  de  Corpore  Humano,  quae  ista  omnia  com- 
plecteretur  (simile  illi  doctrinae  de  Anima  de  quA  mox  dicemus), 
tamen  ne  artes  nimis  mtdtiplicentur,  neve  veteres  artium  limites 
(plus  quam  necesse  fuerit)  transponantur ;  doctrinam  de  Parti- 
bus  Corporis  Humani,  de  Functionibus,  de  Humoribus,  de 
Bespiratione,  de  Somno,  de  Generatione,  de  Foetu  et  Gesta- 
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tione  in  Utero,  de  Augmentis^  de  Pubertate,  de  Canitie,  de 
Impinguatione,  et  similibus,  in  Corpus  Medicin»  recipimus; 
licet  ad  officia  iUa  tria  non  proprie  pertineant;  sed  quia  Corpus 
ipsum  Hominis  sit  per  omnia  Medicinas  subjectum.  Motum 
autem  Voluntarium^  et  Sensum,  ad  doctrinam  de  Anima  rejici- 
mus;  siquidem  Anim»  partes  in  his  duobus  sunt  potiores. 
Atque  sic  doctrinam^  qu»  circa  Corpus  Hominis  versatur^  (quod 
Animas  pro  tabemaculo  duntaxat  est,)  claudimus. 


CAPUT  III. 


Partitio  PhilosopkicB  Humanm  circa  Animam^  in  Doctrinam  de 
Spiraculo  et  Doctrinam  de  Anima  Sensibili  sive  Producta. 
Partitio  secunda  ejusdem  Philosophic^  in  Doctinnam  de  Sub- 
stantia et  Facultatibus  Animae  et  Doctrinam  de  Usu  et  Ob- 
jectis  Facultatum.  Appendices  dues  Doctrince  de  Facultatibus 
Animcs;  Doctrina  de  Divinatione  Naturali,  et  Doctrina  de 
Fascinatione.  Distributio  Facultatum  AnimcB  Sensibilis,  in 
Motiun  et  Sensum. 

Yeniamus  ad  doctrinam  de  Anima  Humana ;  e  cujus  thesauris 
omnes  casterse  doctrinae  depromptas  sunt.  Ejus  duse  sunt  partes ; 
altera  tractat  de  Anima  Bationali,  quae  divina  est;  altera  de 
Irrationally  quas  communis  est  cum  brutis.  Notavimus  autem 
paulo  superius  (ubi  de  Formis  loquebamur")  differentes  illas 
duas  Animarum  emanationes,  quas  in  prima  utriusque  crea- 
tione  se  dant  conspiciendas ;  nimirum,  quod  altera  ortum  ba- 
buerit  a  Spiraculo  Dei>  altera  e  Matricibus  Elementorum. 
Nam  de  Animae  Bationalis  generatione  primitiya  ita  ait  Scri- 
ptura,  Formavit  hominem  de  Umo  temB,  et  spiravit  infaciem  ejus 
spiraculum  vitw.  At  generatio  Animas  Irrationalis,  sive  Bruto- 
rum,  facta  est  per  verba  ilia,  Producat  aqua;  Producat  terra^; 
base  autem  Anima  (qualis  est  in  homine)  Animas  Bationali 

*  To  the  same  tikct  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  snys:  *<  Anima  brutorum  prodacitor  ex 
virtute  aliqu&  corpore&,  anima  vero  humana  a  Deo.  £t  ad  hoc  signiflcandmn  didtur 
Oen.  i.  qoantum  ad  alia  animalia  Producat  terra  animam  viventem ;  Quantum  vero 
ad  hominem  dicitur  quod  inspiravit  in  faciem  gus  spiraculum  vits.'* —  Sum,  ThtoL 
I  75.  6. 

But  the  doctriue  that  in  man  there  is  an  irrational  soul,  as  in  brutes,  to  which  the 
rational  soul  is  a  distinct  addition,  is  not  only  not  countenanced  as  M.  Boulllet  sup- 
poses by  S.  Augustine  and  the  schoolmen  (see  his  edition  of  Bacon's  philosophical 
works,  ii.  p.  531.),  but  is  distinctly  condemned  by  them.  Bacon  derived  it  from 
Xelesius.     See  General  Preface,  p.  50. 
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organum  tantuin  est^  atque  originem  habet  et  ipsa  quoque, 
quemadmodum  in  brutb^  e  Umo  terrse.  Neque  enim  dictum 
est,  Farmavit  carpus  haminis  de  Umo  terrcSy  sed  Farmavit  homi" 
nem  ;  integrum  scilicet  hominem,  excepto  illo  spiraculo.  Quam- 
obrem  partem  primam  doctrin»  generalis  circa  Animam 
Humanam,  doctrinam  de  Spiraculo  appellabimus ;  Secundam 
vero,  doctrinam  de  Anima  Sensibili  sive  Frodncta.  Neque 
tamen,  cum  hactenus  Fhilosophiam  solam  tractemus  (quippe 
Sacram  Theologiam  in  fine  operis  collocavimus)  partitionem 
istam  a  Tbeologia  mutuaremus,  nisi  etiam  cum  principiis  Pbi- 
losophi»  conveniret  Plurimse  enim  et  maxim»  sunt  Animse 
Human®  prsecellentias  supra  animas  brutorum,  etiam  philo- 
sopbantibus  secundum  sensum  manifestad,  Ubicunque  autem 
tot  et  tantarum  invenitur  excellentiarum  symbolum,  ibi  merito 
semper  constitui  debet  differentia  specifica.  Itaque  nobis  non 
nimium  placet  confusa  ilia  et  promiscua  pbilosophorum  dc 
Anim»  Functionibus  tractatio;  ac  si  Anima  Humana  gradu 
potius  quam  specie  discriminata  esset  ab  anima  brutorum; 
non  aliter  quam  sol  inter  astra,  aut  aurum  inter  metalla. 

Subjungenda  est  etiam  partitio  alia  Doctrinse  Generalis  circa 
Animam  Humanam,  antequam  de  speciebus  fusius  loquamur. 
Etenim  quae  de  speciebus  postea  dicemus  utramque  partitionem, 
tum  illam  quam  jam  modo  posuimus,  tum  istam  quam  nunc 
proponemus,  simul  tractabimt.  Secunda  igitur  partitio  sit,  in 
doctrinam  de  Substantia  et  Facultatibus  AnimsB,  et  doctrinam 
de  Usu  et  Objectis  Facultatum. 

Praemissis  itaque  bis  partitionibus  geminis,  ad  species  acce- 
damus.  Doctrina  de  Spiraculo,  eademque  de  Substantia  Ani« 
msB  Bationalis,  complectitur  inquisitiones  illas  de  natura  ejus ; 
utrum  nativa  sit  illa^  an  adventitia;  separabiliSy  an  insepara^ 
bilis  ;  martaliSf  an  immortalis  ;  qtuifentis  leffibus  matericB  alligaiay 
quatenus  minime ;  et  similia.  Quae  vero  hujus  sunt  generis, 
licet  etiam  in  philosophia  et  diligentiorem  et  altiorem  inquisi 
tionem  subire  possint  quam  adhuc  habetur,  utcunque  tamen  in 
fine  religioni  determinanda  et  diffinienda  rectius  transmitti 
censemus,  Aliter  enim  erroribus  baud  paucis  et  sensus  illusi- 
onibus  omnino  exponentur.  Etenim  cum  Substantia  Animae 
in  creatione  sua  non  fuerit  extracta  aut  deducta  ex  massa  coeli 
et  terras,  sed  immediate  inspirata  a  Deo ;  cumque  leges  coeli  et 
terrae  sint  propria  subjecta  philosophiae ;  quomodo  possit  cogni- 
tio  de   Substantia  Animae  Rational  is  ex  philosophia   peti  et 
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haberi?     Quinimo  ab  eadem  Inspiratione  divina  hanriatur,  a 
qua  Substantia  Animsd  primo  emanavit.^ 

Dootrina  yero  de  Anima  Sensibili  sive  Frodacta,  etiam  qua- 
tenus  ad  Substantiain  ejus,  yere  inquiritur;  at  ea  inquidtio 
nobis  quasi  desiderari  videtur.  Quid  enim  ad  doctarinam 
de  Substantia  Animas  faciunt  Actus  Ultimus  et  Forma  Cor* 
poris,  et  hujusmodi  nug»  logicae^?  Anima  siquidem  Sen* 
sibilis  sive  Brutbrum  plane  substantia  corporea  censenda 
est,  a  calore  attenuata  et  facta  invisibilis;  aura  (inquam) 
ex  natura  flammea  et  aerea  conflata,  aeris  mollitie  ad  impres- 
sionem  recipiendam,  ignis  yigore  ad  actionem  vibrandam,  do- 
tata;  partim  ex  oleosis,  partim  ex  aqueis  nutrita;  corpore 
obducta,  atque  in  aninudibus  perfectis  in  capite  pnecipue  locata, 
in  nervis  percurrens,  et  sanguine  spirituoso  arteriarum  refecta 
et  reparata;  quemadmodum  Bemardinus  Telesius,  et  disci- 
pulus  ejus  Augustinus  Donius,  aliqua  ex  parte  non  omnino 
inutiliter  asseruerunt^'  Itaque  de  hac  doctrina  diligentior  fiat 
inquisitio ;  eo  magis,  quod  hsc  res  non  bene  intellecta  opi- 
niones  superstitiosas  et  plane  contaminatas,  et  dignitatem 
Animas  Human®  pessime  conculcantes,  de  Metempsychosi  et 
Lustrationibus  Animarum  per  periodos  annorum,  denique  de 
nimis  propinqua  Anim®  HumansB  erga  animas  brutorum  per 
onmia  cognatione,  peperit.     Est  autem  hsec  Anima  in  brutis 

'  The  anima  ratlonalls  is  Immaterial,  —  the  nnima  sensibilia  is  as  much  material  as 
any  other  part  of  man's  frame.  To  It  however  Tdesius,  whom  Bacon  here  follows, 
ascribes  sensation,  imagination,  &c.,  leaving  the  higher  Acuities,  and  especially  the 
moral  sense  as  the  portion  of  the  anima  ratlonalis.  Donius,  to  whom  Bacon  refers  a 
little  further  on,  in  effect  rejects  the  anima  ratlonalis  altogether ;  admitting,  in  appa- 
rently insincere  deference  to  received  opinions,  that  it  may  exist;  but  holding  that,  if 
it  does  so,  it  is  incognisable  by  human  reason. 

'  Bacon  refers  to  the  Aristotelian  definition  of  the  soul,  **  Actus  primus  corporis 
physici  organid  vitam  potentia  habentis,**  and  to  the  doctrine  immediately  connected 
with  this  definition  that  the  soul  is  the  form  of  man.  It  is  obvious  that  the  actus 
primus  may  also  be  spoken  of  as  actus  ultimus,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
arrangement  proceeds,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  Bacon  had  any  reason  for  deviating 
flrom  the  usual  phraseology. 

With  respect  to  the  phrase  "  forma  corporis,**  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  Sootists 
maintained  the  existence  of  a  **  forma  corporis,**  that  namely  which  gives  the  body 
corporeity  distinct  from  the  informing  principle  or  soul  of  man ;  —  a  subtlety  intro- 
duced to  evade  the  difllcuities  which  the  gradual  development  of  the  body  finom  its 
first  rudiments  to  perfection,  —  that  is,  its  gradual  progress  to  corporeity,  — appears  to 
present  when  contrasted  with  the  way  in  which  the  rational  soul  is  infused.  For  it  was 
a  received  opinion  that  the  soul  Is  not  **  ex  traduce,**  that  is,  not  derived  from  that  of 
the  progenitor,  but  on  the  contrary  is  infused  as  it  were  ab  extra  into  the  body  it 
informs. 

"  See  the  fifth  book  of  Telesius  De  Rerum  Naiura,  and  the  second  book,  parti* 
cularly  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters,  of  Donius  De  Nahtrd  HominU ;  and  compare 
Campanella  De  Sentm  Rerum,  IL  4.  Campanella  follows  Telesius  more  dosely  than 
Donius  does. 
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anima  principalis^  cujus  corpus  brutorum  organum ;  in  hocnine 
autem^  organum  tantum  et  ipsa  Animse  Bationalis ;  et  Spiritus 
potius  appellatione  qnam  Animas  indigitari  possit.  Atque  de 
Substantia  Animae  hactenus. 

Facultates  autem  Animffl  notissimae  sunt;  Intellectus^  Ratio^ 
Fhantasia,  Memoria,  Appetitus,  Voluntas,  denique  universae 
illas,  circa  quas  versantur  scientiae  Logicae  et  Ethicae.  Sed  in 
doctrina  de  Anima,  Origines  ipsarum  tractari  debent,  idque 
physice,  prout  animas  innataB  sint  et  adhasreant ;  Usus  tantum 
ipsarum,  et  Objecta,  illis  alteris  artibus  deputantur.  .Atque  in 
bac  parte  nihil  egr^i  (ut  nobis  yidetur)  adhuc  repertum  est ; 
quanquam  desiderari  eam  baud  sane  dixerimus.  Habet  etiam 
pars  ista  De  Facultatibus  Animas,  appendices  duas;  quae  et 
ipsaB,  quemadmodum  tractantur,  potius  fumos  nobis  exhibuerunt 
quam  flammam  aliquam  lucidam  veritatis.  Altera  harum  est 
doctrina  de  Divinatione  Naturali ;  altera  de  Fascinatione. 

Divinationem  ab  antiquis,  nee  male,  in  duas  partes  divisam 
babemus;  Artificialem,etNaturalem.  Artificialis,  ratiocinando, 
ex  indicatione  signorum,  prasdictionem  colligit :  Naturalis,  ex 
ipsa  animi  praesensione  interna,  absque  signorum  adminiculis, 
pnesagit.  Artificialis  duplex ;  altera  argumentatur  ex  Causis, 
altera  ex  Experimentis  tantum,  coeca  quadam  authoritate. 
Quae  posterior,  ut  plurimum,  superstitiosa  est;  quales  erant 
ethnicomm  disciplinae  circa  Inspectionem  Extorum,  Volatum 
Avium,  et  similia.  Etiam  Chaldaeorum  Astrologia  solennior, 
non  multo  meUor.  At  Artificialis  Divinatio  utraque  inter 
diversas  scientias  spargitur.  Habet  Astrologus  praedictiones 
suaSy  ex  situ  astrorum*  Habet  etiam  Medicus  suas,  de  morte 
ingruente ;  de  convalescentia ;  de  symptomatibus  nK>rborum  su- 
perventuris,  ex  urinis,  pulsibus,  aspectu  aegrorum,  et  similibus. 
Habet  et  Foliticus  suas ;  O  urbem  venalemy  et  cito  perituram  ti 
emptorem  invenerit^ ;  cujus  yaticinii  fides  non  diu  morata  est; 
impleta  primum  in  Sylla,  postea  in  Caesare.  Hujusmodi  igitur 
praedictiones  praesentis  non  sunt  instituti,  verum  ad  artes 
proprias  remitti  debent.  Naturalis  autem  Divinatio,  ex  vi 
scilicet  interna  animi  ortum  babens,  ea  demum  est  de  qua 
nunc  agitur.  Haec  duplex  est;  altera  Nativa,  altera  per  In- 
fluxum.  Nativa  hoc  nititur  suppositionis  fundamento;  quod 
anima  in  se  reducta  atque  coUecta,  nee  in  corporis  organa 
difiusa,  habeat  ex  vi  propria  essentiae  suae  aliquam  prasnotionem 

>  Sailust,  in  Bell.  Jugurtta.  S8. 
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rerum  futurarum.  Ilia  vero  optime  cernitur  in  somnis, 
ecstasibus,  confiniis  mortiB ;  rarius  inter  vigilandum^  aut  cum 
corpus  sanum  sit  ac  validum.^  Hujusmodi  vero  status  animi 
procuratur  fere  aut  adjuvatur  ex  abstinentiiSj  atque  illis  rebus 
quae  animam  a  muneribus  corporis  exercendis  maxime  sevocant, 
ut  sua  natura  absque  impeditionibus  exteriorum  gaudere  posdt 
Divinatio  vero  per  Influxum  hoc  altero  suppositionis  fiinda- 
mento  nititur;  quod  anima,  veluti  speculum,  illuminationem 
quandam  secundariam  a  prsescientia  Dei  et  spirituum  excipiat; 
cui  etiam  idem,  qui  priori,  status  et  regimen  corporis  confert 
Eadem  enim  animsd  sevocatio  efficit,  ut  et  sua  natura  impensius 
utatur,  et  divinorum  influxuum  sit  magis  susceptiva ;  nisi  quod 
in  Diyinationibus  per  Influxum  anima  fervore  quodam  atque 
tanqnam  numinis  prsssentis  impatientia  (quae  apud  priscos  Sacri 
Furoris  nomine  vocabatur)  corripiatur ;  in  Divinatione  autem 
Nativa,  quieti  potius  et  vacationi  propior  sit. 

Fascinatio  autem  est  vis  et  actus  imaginationis  intensivus  in 
corpus  alterius:  (vim  enim  imaginationis  super  corpus  proprium 
ipsius  imaginantis  superius  perstrinximus.)  In  hoc  genere 
schola  Paracelsi,  et  ementitae  Naturalis  Magiao  cultores,  tam 
faerunt  immodici  ut  imaginationis  impetum  et  apprehensionem 
Miracula^patranti  Fidei  tantum  non  exasquarint^  Alii  ad 
similitudinem  veri  propius  accedentes,  cum  occultas  rerum 
energias  et  impressiones,  sensuum  in*adiationes,  contagionum 
de  corpore  in  corpus  transmissioncs,  yirtutum  magneticarum 
delationes,  acutius  intuerentur,  in  eam  opinionem  devenerunt, 
ut  multo  magis  a  spiritu  in  spiritum  (cum  spiritus  prad  rebus 
omnibus  sit  et  ad  agendum  strenuus,  et  ad  patiendum  tener 
et  mollis)  impressiones  et  delationes  et  communicationes  fieri 
poterint.  Unde  increbuerunt  opiniones  factac  quasi  populares 
de  Genio  superiori,  de  hominibus  quibusdam  infaustis  et 
ominosis,  de   ictibus   amoris   et  invidias,  et  aliae  his   similes. 

'  A  cniioiu  illiutntion  of  this  remark  is  mentioned  In  the  geofpraphy  ascribed  to 
Ibn  HaukaL  When  a  prince  among  the  Khacars  was  made  Khakan,  he  was  strangled 
with  a  piece  of  taffeta,  and  asked,  when  he  could  scarcely  breathe,  how  long  he  had 
to  reign.  He  answered  so  many  years ;  and  if  he  reached  the  term,  was  then  put  to 
death.  This  was  also  a  Turkish  usage,  except  that  it  does  not  seem  that  they  put  the 
prince  to  death  if  he  liTcd  as  long  as  he  bad  foretold.  See  Klaproth,  TabltoMx  HuL 
de  VAsie,  p.  27d« 

On  the  sut^ect  of  natural  divination  see  Campanclla,  De  Setuu  Berum,  lit  7 — 11. 
lie  sayt  of  himself:  *'  Ast  ego,  cum  mall  quippiam  mlhi  imminet,  inter  somnium  et 
vigiliam  audbre  soieo  vocem  clard  loquentem  mihi  *  Campanella,  Campanella,*  et  inter- 
dum  alia  addentem,  et  ego  attendo  nee  intelligo  quis  sit.** 

*  See  Faracelsus*s  tract  De  Ft  imaginativd  and  many  other  parts  of  his  writings. 
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Atque  hoic  conjancta  est  dlsqiiisitio,  quomodo  imaginatio 
intendi  et  fartificari  possitf  Quippe  si  Imaginatio  fortis  tan- 
tarom  sit  viriumj  operae^pretium  fuerit  nosse  quibus  modis 
earn  ezaltari  et  seipsa  majorem  fieri  detur?  Atque  hie  oblique, 
nee  minus  periculose,  se  insinuat  palliatio  qusdam  et  defensio 
maxima  partis  Magi»  Cseremonialis.  Speciosus  enim  fuerit 
pnetextus,  csremonias,  cbaracteres,  incantationes,  gesticula- 
tiones,  amuleta,  et  similia,  non  ex  aliquo  tacito  aut  sacramentali 
cam  malis  spiritibus  contractu  vires  nancisci* ;  sed  eo  pertinere 
tantum,  ut  imaginatio  illius  qui  his  utitur  roboretur  et  exaltetur ; 
quemadmodum  etiam  in  religione  usus  imaginum,  ad  mentes 
hominiun  in  rerum  contemplatione  defigendas  et  devotionem 
precantium  excitandam,  invaluit.  Attamen  mea  talis  est  sen- 
tentia;  etiamsi  detur  vim  imaginationis  esse  utique  potentem; 
atque  insuper  ca&remonias  vim  illam  intendere  et  roborare; 
posito  denique  quod  adhibeantur  cs^remonise  ad  hanc  inten- 
tionem  sincere,  atque  tanquam  remedium  physicum,  absque 
aliqua  vel  minima  cogitatione  de  invitandis  per  ipsas  auxiliis 
spirituum;  haberi  nihilominus  debent  pro  illicitis,  propterea 
quod  sententiss  illi  divinae  adversus  hominem  propter  peccatum 
latse  repugnent  et  recalcitrent.  In  »udore  vultus  camedes  paneni 
iuum.^  Siquidem  Magia  ejus  generis  egregios  illos  fructus 
quibus  Deus  pretium  laborem  constituit,  adipbcendos  proponit 
per  pancas  easque  faciles  et  minime  operosas  observantias. 

Supersunt  doctrine  duae,  qu»  ad  Facultates  Anim»  Inferioris 
sive  Sensibilis  pnecipue  spectant;  utpote  qu»  cum  organis 
corporeis.maxime  communicant;  altera  de  Motu  Yoluntario, 
altera  de  Sensu  et  Sensibili.  In  priori  harum,  etiam  alias 
satis  jejune  inquisita,  unica  pars  fere  integra  deest  Etenim  de 
officio  et  fabrica  commoda  nervorum  et  musculorum,  et  aliorum 
qusB  ad  hunc  motum  requiruntur ;  quaeque  pars  corporis  qui- 
escat  dum  alia  moveatur;  tum  quod.hujusce  motus  rector  et 
quasi  auriga  sit  imaginatio,  adeo  ut  dimissa  imagine  ad  quam 
motus  fertur  statim  intercipiatur  et  sistatur  motus  ipse  (ut  cum 
deambulamus,  si  alia  subeat  cogitatio  acris  et  defixa,  continue 
consistimus) ;  et  aliae  nonnullaB  subtilitates  non  malas,  in  obser- 
vationem  et  inquisitionem  jampridem  venerunt      Quomodo 

>  Paracelsus  says  that  the  devirs  claiming  credit  for  the  efficacy  of  these  devices  is  as 
absurd  as  if,  while  the  sheep  were  inquiring  to  whom  a  lock  of  wool  belonged,  the 
wolf  should  come  up  and  affirm  that  it  was  his. 

*  Geo.  iii.  19. 
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yero  oompreBsiones  et  dilatationes  et  agitationee  sjnritiiB  (qui 
proculdubio  motua  fons  est)  corpoream  et  crassam  portiiim 
molem  flectat^  excitet,  ant  pellat,  adhiic  diligenter  inquiaitiini 
et  tractatum  non  est.  Neque  mirum,  cam  Anima  ipsa  SenabiUs 
hactenus  potius  pro  entelechia  et  functione  quadam  habita  sit, 
quam  pro  substantia.^  At  quando  jam  innotuerit  ipsam  esse 
substantiam  corpoream  et  materiatam,  necesse  est  etiam  ut 
quibus  nixibus  aura  tarn  pusilla  et  tenera  corpora  tarn  crasaa  et 
dura  in  motu  ponere  possit  inquiratur.  De  hac  parte  igitur, 
cum  defideretuTy  fiat  inquisitio. 

At  de  Sensu  et  Sensibili  longe  uberior  et  diligentior  adhibita 
est  inquisitio,  tam  in  tractatibus  circa  ea  generalibua  quam 
in  artibus  specialibus,  utpote  Perspeotiva,  Musica;  quam  vere, 
nihil  ad  institutum;  quandoquidem  ilia  tanquam  Desiderata 
ponere  non  liceat.  Sunt  tamen  dues  partes  nobilea  et  insignes, 
quas  in  hac  doctrina  desiderari  statuimus ;  altera  de  DifiFerentia 
Perceptionis  et  Sensus,  altera  de  Forma  Luda. 

Atque  differentiam  inter  Perceptionem  et'Sensum  bene 
enucleatam  debuerant  philosophi  tractatibus  suis  de  Sensu 
et  Sensibili  prcemittere,  ut  rem  maxime  fundamentalem. 
Videmus  enim  quasi  omnibus  corporibus  naturalibuff  inesse 
vim  manifestam  percipiendi;  etiam  electionem  quandam  arnica 
amplectendi,  inimica  et  aliena  fiigiendL  Neque  noa  de 
subtilioribus  perceptionibus  tantum  loqiumur;  yeluti  cum 
magnes  ferrum  allicit;  flamma  ad  naphtham  asolit;  bulla 
bullas  approximata  coit;  radiatio  ab  objecto  albo  dissilit; 
corpus  animalis  utilia  assimilat,  inutilia  ezcemit;  spongia  pars 
(etiam  super  aquam  elevata)  aquam  attrahit,  aerem  expellit ; 
et  htgusmodi.  Etenim  quid  attinet  talia  enumerare  ?  Nullum 
siquidem  corpus  ad  aliud  admotum  illud  immutat  out  ab  illo 
immutatur,  nisi    operationem    pnecedat  Perceptio  reciproca. 

*  In  the  school  philoAophy,  at  least  among  the  Bealirts,  eTtry  substantial  form  (and 
the  soul  among  the  rest)  was  regarded  as  a  gubitanee.  This  of  course  Implies  the 
possibility  of  its  independent  existence,  though,  as  form  and  matter  are  correlatives, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  bow  either  can  exist  apart  firom  the  other.  This  difficulty 
however  seems  to  haye  been  completely  surmounted  or  set  aside ;  and  thus,  for  instance, 
St  Thomas  Aquinas  affirms  that  angels  are  immaterial  fbrms  (^iciw.  TheoL  L  61). 
Bacon's  remark  that  the  soul  had  hitherto  been  looked  on  rather  as  a  function  than  a 
substance  refers,  I  think,  to  Melancthon's  exposition  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine. 
For  Melancthon,  whose  views  of  the  Peripatetic  phllosophyJiad  long  great  influence  in  the 
Protestant  universities,  affirms  that,  according  to  the  true  view  of  Aristotle's  opinion, 
the  soul  is  not  a  substance  but  an  irrt\4xfM  or  ftmctio.  The  word  irr^Xix^ia  he 
conceives  to  be  only  a  modification  of  MkXix^iOf  which  he  proposes  to  render  **  habi- 
tualis  agitatio  seu  ^^aiiu  qusedam  ciens  actiones."    See  htf  De  Antrnd,  c.  15. 
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Pereipit  corpus  meatus  quibus  se  inrinuat ;  percipii  impetum 
alterius  corporis  cui  cedit;  pereipit  amotionem  alterius  corporis 
a  quo  detinebatur,  cum  se  recipit;  pereipit  divulsionem  eui 
continui,  cui  ad  tempus  resistit;  ubique  denique  est  Perceptio. 
Aer  yero  Calidum  et  Frigidum  tarn  acute  percipii,  ut  ejus 
Perceptio  sit  longe  subtilior  quam  tactus  humani ;  qui  tamen 
pro  calidi  et  frigidi  norma  habetur.  Duplex  igitur  depre- 
henditur  circa  banc  doctrinam  hominum  culpa;  alia,  quod 
earn  intactam  et  intractatam  (cum  tamen  sit  res  nobilissiina) 
plerumque  reliquerunt;  alia,  quod  qui  huic  contemplationi 
forte  animum  adjecerunt  longius  quam  par  est  provecti  sunt,  et 
Sensum  corporibus  omnibus  tribuerunt;  ut  piaculum  fere  sit 
ramum  arboris  avellere,  ne  forte  instar  Polydori  ingemiscat. 
At  debuerant  illi  Differentiam  Perceptionis  et  Sensus,  non 
tantum  in  comparatione  sensibilium  ad  insensibilia,  secundum 
corpus  integrum,  explorare,  (veluti  plantarum  et  animalium) ; 
verum  etiam  in  corpore  ipso  sensibili  animadvertere,  quid  in 
causa  sit  cur  tot  actiones  expediantur  absque  omni  tamen 
Sensu;  cur  alimenta  digerantur,'egerantur;  humores  et  succi 
sursum  deorsum  ferantur;  cor  et  pulsus  vibrent;  yiscera  sua 
quffique  opificia,  sicut  officinaa,  producant;  et  tamen  heec  omnia^ 
et  complura  alia,  absque  Sensu  fiant?  Verum  homines  non 
satis  acute,  qualis  sit  actio  Sensus,  yiderunt;  atque  quod  genus 
corporis,  qu»  mora,  quse  conduplicatio  impressionis  ad  hoc 
requirantur,  ut  dolor  yel  yoluptas  sequatur  ?  Denique  diffe- 
rentiam inter  Perceptionem  simplioem  et  Sensum  nulio  modo 
fiosee  yidentnr;  nee  quatenus  fieri  possit  Perceptio  absque 
Sensu.  Neque  enim  haec  yerborum  tantum  controyersia  est, 
sed  de  re  magni  jMrorsus  momentL  De  hac  igitur  doctrina 
(ut  inprimis  utili,  et  ad  plurima  spectante)  melius  inquiratur. 
Quandoquidem  etiam  circa  banc  rem  inscitia  tantum  apud 
nonnulios  ex  antiquis  philosophis  potuerit,  ut  omnibus  sine 
discrimine  corporibus  animam  infundi  putayerint ;  neque  enim 
yidebant  quomodo  Motus  cum  discretione  fieri  potuerit  absque 
Sensu,  aut  Sensus  adesse  absque  Amma.' 

*  There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  lietween  the  view  which  Bacon  here  maintains  and 
that  which  we  find  in  several  passa^  in  the  writings  of  Leibnitz.  See  his  M<ma- 
dobgUt  §§  14.  and  19.»  or  his  Prindpen  de  la  Nature  et  de  la  Grace,  §  4.  The  distinc- 
tion between  perceptio  and  sensus  corresponds  in  Leibnits's  language  to  that  between 
perception  and  apperception,  a  distinction  on  which  the  classification  of  the  difFerent 
orders  of  monads  essentially  depends.  It  is  not  probable  that  Bacon  was  acquainted  with 
the  meet  celebrated  treatise  on  the  doctrine  of  uniyersally  diffused  sensation,  namely 
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CAPUT  L 

PartUio  DoetrintB  circa  Usum  et  Ohjecta  Faeultatum  AnimtB 
Huma'nm  in  Logicam,  et  Ethicam.  PartUio  Lagiect  in  Artes 
Inveniendi,  Judicandi^  Betinendi^  et  TradendL 

DocTBiNA  circa  Intellectum  (Bex  optime)  atque  ilia  altera  circa 
Yoluntatem  Hominis^  in  natalibus  suis  tanquam  gemellse  sunt- 
Etenim  Uluminationis  Puritas  et  Arbitrii  Liberty  simul  incoe- 
perunt,  simul  corruerunt.'  Neque  datur  in  universitate  roBum 
tarn  intima  sympathia^  quaxn  iHa  Yeri  et  Boni.  Quo  magis 
rubori  fuerit  viris  doctis,  si  scientia  sint  tanquam  angeli  ala- 
ti,  cupiditatibus  vero  tanquam  serpentes^  qui  humi  reptant; 
circumgerentes  animas  instar  speculi  sane^  sed  menstruatL' 

Yenimus  jam  ad  doctrinam  circa  Usum  et  Objecta  Facultar 
tum  Animas  Humanse.  Ilia  duas  habet  partes,  casque  notis- 
simas  et  consensu  receptas ;  L'ogicam  et  Ethicam :  nisi  quod 
Doctrinam  Civilem,  quae  vulgo  ut  pars  Ethicce  collocatur,  jam 
ante  emancipayerimus,  et  in  integram  doctrinam  de  Homine 
Congregate  sive  in  Societate  constituerimus ;  hie  tantum  de 

'  Namely  at  the  fUl ;  as  St.  Tbomas  Aquinas  observes :  **IIomo  peccando  liberum 
arUtrium  dicitur  perdldisse,  non  quantum  ad  Ubertatem  natundem  qute  ^t  a  coacttonep 
sed  quantum  ad  Ubertatem  quae  est  a  culpa  et  miserlA.**  —  Sum,  TheoL  I  83.  2. 

'  For  an  account  of  the  notion  on  which  this  use  of  the  word  menstruatus  Is 
founded,  see  Aristotle  De  Intomniis,  2.  8.,  or  Pliny  [vii.  13.] 
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Homine  Segregate  tractantes.  Logica  de  Intellectu  et  Ra- 
tione;  Ethica  de  Voluntate,*  Appetitu,  et  AfFectibus  disserit: 
altera  Decreta^  altera  Actiones  progignit  Yerum  quidem  est, 
quod  Phantasia  in  utraque  provincia,  tain  judiciali  quam  mini- 
Bteriali,  legati  cujusdam  aut  intemuncii  aut  procuratoris  reci- 
proci  yices  gerit  Nam  Sensus  idola  omnigena  Phantasise  tradit, 
de  quibus  postea  Ratio  judicat :  at  Ratio  vicidsim  idola  electa  et 
probata  PhantaeiaB  transmittit,  priusquam  fiat  executio  decreti. 
Siquidem  motum  voluntarium  perpetuo  prsBcedit  eumque  in- 
citat  phantasia;  adeo  ut  phantasia  sit  utrique,  tarn  rationi 
quam  Yoluntatij  instrumentum  commune ;  nisi  quod  Janus  iste 
bifrons  sit  et  duas  obvertat  facies.  Facies  enim  rationem  aapi- 
cienSj  yeritatis  habet  effigiem ;  facies  autem  actionem  aspiciens, 
effigiem  bonitatis ;  quao  tamen  sint  facies, 

quales  decet  esse  sororum.* 

Neque  vero  merus  et  nudus  ijatemuncius  est  phantasia;  sed 
authoritatem  non  exiguam  vel  accipit  vel  usurpat,  praeter  dela- 
tionem  simplicem  mandati.  Recte  enim  Aristoteles ;  Id  impe- 
rii habet  anima  in  corpus,  quod  dominus  in  mandpium :  ratio 
vero  in  phantasiam,  quod  in  libera  civitate  magistraius  in  civem^, 
ad  quem  possit  sua  vice  redire  dominatio.  Yidemus  enim 
quod  in  iis  quse  sunt  fidei  et  religionis,  phantasia  supra  ipsam 
rationem  scandat  et  evehatur;  non  quod  illuminatio  divina 
locum  habeat  in  phantasia,  (quin  potius  in  ipsa  arce  mentis  et 
intellectus) ;  verum  quemadmodum  gratia  divina  in  virtutibus 
utitur  motibus  voluntatis,  ita  similiter  gratia  divina  in  illumina- 
tionibus  utitur  motibus  phantasise ;  unde  fit  ut  reUgio  semper 
aditum  sibi  ac  viam  ad  animum  quassierit  per  Similitudines, 
Typos,  Parabolas,  Yisiones,  Insomnia*  Rursus  hand  humile  est 
regnum  phantasise  in  persuasionibus,  a  vi  eloquentiae  insinuatis. 
Nam  ubi  per  orationis  artificia  hominum  animi  demulcentur, 
inflammantur,  et  in  quamcunque  partem  pertrahuntur,  totum 
illud  fit  per  exuscitationem  phantasiae,  quae  impotens  jam  facta 
non  solum  rationi  insultat,  terum  eidem  vim  quodammodo  facit, 
partim  occoecando  partim  extimulando.  Neque  tamen  causa 
videtur,  cur  a  partitione  priore  discedamus.     Nam  phantasia 

>  Mctamorpta.  U-  14^    ^ 

*  j^  fiky  ykp  ^vx^  rov  a^fueros  ipx**'  SatvotucV  ^X^f  ^  ^  i^vf  r^f  p^(€  «f 
voAmic^  Kol  ficurtXueiiv.  —  JritL  PoL  L  8. 

.  (fpc^ts  ought  rather  to  have  been  rendered  by  appetUm  than  by  phtmtasia ;  but  the 
vliole  quotation  was  probably  made  lh>m  memory. 
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ficientias  fere  non  parit ;  siqnidem  poesis  (quae  principio  phan- 
tasue  attributa  est)  pro  lusu  potius  ingenii  quam  pro  scientia 
habenda.  Potestatem  autem  phantasi®  in  naturalibuB^  doctriniB 
de  Anima  paulo  ante  assignavimus.  Earn  vero  quam  habet 
cum  rhetorica  cognationem  illi  ipsi  arti  (de  qua  inira  tractabi- 
mus)  remitti  par  est. 

Pars  ista  Humanse  Philosophise  qusd  ad  Logicam  spectat, 
ingeniorum  plurimorum  gustui  ac  palato  minus  grata  est;  et 
nihil  aliud  videtur  quam  spinosfls  subtilitatis  laqueus  ac  tendi- 
cula.  Nam  sicut  yere  dicitur^  Scientiam  esse  animi  pabulum^ ; 
ita  in  hoc  pabulo  appetendo  et  deligendo  plerique  palatum  nacti 
sunt  Israelitarum  simile  in  deserto;  quos  cupido  incessit  re- 
deundi  ad  olios  eamium,  mantuB  autem- fastidiimi  cepit;  qu» 
licet  cibus  fuerit  coelestis,  minus  tamen  sentiebatur  almus  et 
sapidus.  Eodem  modo  (ut  plurimum)  ill»  Scienti»  placent, 
quee  habent  infusionem  nonnullam  camium  magis  esculentam' ; 
quales  sunt  Historia  Civilis,  Mores,  Prudentia  Politica,  circa 
quas  hominum  cupiditates,  laudes,  fortunaB,  vertuntur  et  occu- 
patse  sunt.  At  istud  lumen  siccum  plurimorum  mollia  et  madida 
ingenia  offendit  et  torret  Cffiterum  unamquamque  rem  pro- 
pria si  placet  dignitate  metiri.  Rationales  Sciential  reliquarum 
omnino  claves  sunt.  Atque  quemadmodum  manus  instrument 
turn  instrumentorum,  anima  forma  formarum^^  ita  et  iU»  artes 
artium  ponendffi  sunt.  Neque  solum  dirigunt,  sed  et  robo- 
rant;  sicut  sagittandi  usus  et  habitus  non  tantum  facit  ut 
melius  quis  coUimet,  sed  ut  arciun  tendat  fortiorem. 

Artes  LogiciB  quatuor  numero  sunt;  divis®  ex  finibus  suis 
in  quos  tendunt  Id  enim  agit  homo  in  Bationalibus,  aut  ut 
inveniat  quod  qumsiverit ;  aut  Judicet  quod  invenerit ;  aut  re- 
tineat  quod  judicaverit;  aut  tradai  quod  retinuerit  Necesse 
igitur  est,  ut  totidem  sint  Artes  Rationales ;  Ars  Inquiaitionis 
sen  Inventionis;  Ars  Examinis  seu  Judicii;  Ars  Custodiad 
seu  Memoriffi;  et  Ars  Elocutionis  seu  Traditionis.^  De 
quibus  jam  sigillatim  dicemus. 

*  Mr.  Markby,  in  his  edition  of  the  Advaneemeni  of  Learning,  refen  to  Cicero, 
Acad,  Qu.  ii.  41. :  '*  Est  enim  animorum  ingenloruroque  naturale  quoddam  quasi  pabu* 
lum  consideratio  contemplatloque  naturae.**—/.  S, 

^  [So  in  the  original]  Esculentarum  ? 

'  That  the  hand  is  the  instrument  of  instruments,  and  the  soul  the  form  of  forms.  Is 
said  by  Aristotle.     See  the  De  Animd,  iU.  8. 

*  These  divisions  are  adopted  fh>m  Peter  Ramus ;  the  artes  logics^  including  what 
Itamus  calls  Dialectic  and  Rhetoric,  of  which  the  former  is  diylded  into  Inventlo  and 
Judicium,  and  the  latter  into  Elocutio  and  Pronunciatlo. 
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CAPUT  IL 

Partitio  InventivtB  in  Inventivam  Artiiim»  et  Azgumentorom : 
qtiodque  prior  harum  {qtuB  eminet)  desideretur.  Partitio  In^ 
venHv<B  Artium  in  Experientiam  Literatam^  et  Organum 
Novum.     DelineaHo  Experiential  Literate. 

Ikvektionis  duse  sunt  species,  valde  profecto  inter  se  discre- 
pantes ;  una  Artium  et  Scientiarum,  altera  Argumentorum  et 
Sermonum.  Priorem  harum  desiderari  prorsus  pronuncio.  Qui 
quidem  talis  mihi  videtur  esse  defectus,  ac  si  quis  in  inventario 
conficiendo  bonorum  alicujus  defuncli  ita  referat.  Numerate 
pecuni(B  nihil  XJt  enim  csetera  omnia  pecunia  parantur^^  ita  et 
per  banc  artem  reliquae  acquiruntur.  Atque  sicut  India  Occi- 
dentalis  nunquam  nobis*  inventa  fuisset  nisi  prsecessisset  acus 
nautic»  inventioj  licet  regiones  ill®  immensiB,  versorifld  motus 
pusillus  sit;  ita  non  est  cm:  miretur  quispiam  in  Artibus  per- 
lustrandis  et  promovendis  ampliores  progressus  fisu^tos  non  esse^ 
quahdoquidem  Ars  ipsa  Inveniendi  et  Perlustrandi  Scientias 
hactenus  ignoretur. 

Hanc  Scientiae  desiderari  partem  plane  in  confesso  est  Prime 
enim  Dialectica  nihil  profitetur,  imo  ne  cogitat  quidem,  de  In- 
yeniendis  Artibus,  sive  Mechanicis  sive  (quas  vocant)  Liberali- 
bus ;  aut  etiam  de  illarum  Operibus,  harum  vero  Axiomatibus 
eliciendis ;  sed  quasi  prsteriens  homines  alloquitur  et  dimittit, 
edicens  ut  cuique  in  ma  arte  credant*^  Cekus,  vir  prudens, 
non  solum  medicus,  (licet  moris  sit  omnibus  in  laudes  artis  pro- 
pri»  effiindi)  graviter  et  ingenue  de  empiricis  et  dogmaticis 
medicorum  sectis  loquens,  fatetnr,  Medicamenta  et  remedia  prius 
fuisse  inventa^  de  causis  vero  et  rationibvs  posterius  disceptatum  : 
non  ordine  eonverso,  causae  ex  natura  rerum  primo  erutas  fuisse, 
easque  inventioni  remediorum  prcBluxisse,^  At  Plato  non  semel 
innuit,  Particularia  infinita  esse  ;  maxime  rursus  generalia  minus 
certa  documenta  exhibere;  medullam  iffitur  scientiarum,  qua  arti" 
fix  ab  imperito  distinguitur,  in  mediis  propositionibus  consistere, 
qtias  per  singulas  scientias  tradidU  et  docuit  experientia.^    Quin 

»  See  Arist.  Prior.  Analyt  I.  30. 

*  See  Nov.  Org,  L  78.  This  is  not  wbat  Celsiu  himself  confieMes,  in  fhe  panage  to 
which  Bacon  apparently  refers ;  hut  what  he  represents  the  Empirics  as  urging  against 
the  BaUonalists.  —  /.  S. 

"  Bacon  appears  to  refer  principally  to  the  passage  hi  the  PhUebuBt  p.  17.,  which  has 
already  been  mentioned.     See  note  at  p.  666.     In  the  corresponding  passage  in  the 
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et  illi  qui  de  primia  rerum  inventoribus  aut  scientiarum  origi- 
nibus  verba  fecemnt,  casum  potias  quam  artem  celebrarunt; 
atque  animalia  bruta^  quadrupedes,  aves,  pisces,  serpentes, 
magis  quam  homines,  tanquam  Sdentiarmn  doctores  intro- 
duxecunt : 

Dictamnum  Grenitrix  Dictna  carpit  ab  Ida 
Paberibofl  caulem  foliis,  et  flore  comantem 
Porpureo:  non  ilia  feris  incognita  capris 
Gramlna,  cum  tergo  volucres  hsssere  sagitts.^ 

Adeo  at  minime  minim  sit  (cum  in  more  apud  antiquos  fueiit 
rerum  utilium  inventores  consecrare)  apud  JEgyptios,  gentem 
priscam  (cui  plurimsB  Artes  initia  sua  debent),  templa  plena 
fuisse  simulachris  brutorum,  hominum  yero  simulachrifi  prope 
vacua ; 

Omnigennmque  Deum  monitra,  etlatrator  Anubia, 
Contra  Neptunum,  et  Yenerem,  contraque  Minervam,  &c.' 

Quod  si  malis,  ex  traditione  Grecorum,  Artes  potius  homi- 
nibus  ut  inventoribus  tribuere;  haudquaquam  tamen  dixeris 
Prometheum  ad  ignis  inventionem  contemplationes  adhibuisse ; 
aut  cum  silicem  primo  percuteret  scintillas  ezpectasse;  sed 
casu  in  illud  incidisse,  atque  (ut  aiunt)/ttrtem  Jovifecisse.  Ita 
ut  ad  artium  inventionem  quod  attinet,  capras  silvestri  pro 
emplastris,  PhilomelaB  pro  modulationibus  muaicis,  Ibidi  pro 
lavationibus  intestinorum^  <^)erculo  oll»  quod  dissiliit  pro 
re  tormentaria,  denique  (ut  verbo  dicamus)  casui  aut  cuivis 
alteri  rei  plus  debeamus,  quam  dialectics^.  Neo  vero  multo 
alitor  se  habet  modus  ille  inveniendi,  quem  recte  deseribit  Yir- 
gilius, 

Ut  varias  naua  meditando  extunderet  artes 
Paitla^> 

Non  enim  alia  hie  proponitur  inveniendi  methodus  quam  cujus 
bruta  ipsa  sunt  capacia,  et  quam  crebro  usurpant;  nimirum 

Advancement  of  Learning^  he  refers  to  the  7'he€ttetu»,  which  is  certainly  a  mistake,  as 
no  such  remark  is  to  be  found  there.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is,  I  think,  r&  /c^r 
ffToix«»  &\oya  Kol  iytmara  c&ai,  tdo&rfrh,  8^,  &c.,  the  relation  of  letters  to  ^UaUes 
and  words  being  here  as  elsewhere  typical  of  the  nature  of  knowledge. 

»  Virg.  iEn.  xiL  412.  «  Virg.  -ffin,  vili.  698. 

*  See  Plutarch,  De  SdUrtid  Animalium,  or  De  Iside.  Compare  Fliny.  The  story 
of  the  accidental  invention  of  gunpowder  by  Schwarts  is  well  known.  So  too  is  it  said 
that  the  Jesuit's  bark  was  disooyered  by  the  lions  wha  cured  their  fevers  by  drinking 
the  water  into  which  it  had  ftllen.  It  is  obvioua  that  aU  stories  of  this  kind  are  more 
or  less  mythical.  The  sutgect  has  been  systematically  discussed  by  Virey.  {Journal 
de  Pharmaeie,  181&) 

•  Virg.  oeorg.  t  isa. 
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nttentisBuna  ciica  unom  rem  aollicitudo^  ejuaque  perpetiia  ezer- 
citatio,  qoas  sui  oonflervandi  neoeasitas  higusmodi  aninuuitibus 
imponit  Cicero  enim  vere  admodum ;  U$iu  uni  rei  dediius,  et 
naturam  et  artem  sape  vincit^  Quare  si  praBdioetor  de  hoioi- 
nibus^ 

—  Labor  omnia  Tincit 
Lnprobiur,  et  doris  w^ens  in  rebus  egestas  ;* 

etiam  de  brutis  aiiniliter  quaBrittir, 

Quia  ezpediTit  psittaoo  snnm  iatpt  ?  * 

Conro  quia  auctpr  ftiit^  ut  magna  siocitate  lapillos  immitteret 
arbori  cavaB,  ubi  aquam  forte  conspezerit^  ut  Burgentem  laticem 
roetro  posset  attingere?  Quia  viam  monstravit  apibus^  qui^ 
per  aerem,  tanquam  vastom  mare>  agros  floridos,  licet  multmn 
ab  alyearibus  dissitos^  sclent  petere^  et  favos  suos  denuo  repe- 
tere?^  Qnis  formicam  docuit,  ut  grana  in  coUiculo  sue  repo- 
nenda  circumroderet  prius^  ne  reposita  germinarent  et  spem 
suam  illuderent?^  Quod  si  in  versu  illo  Yirgiliano  quis  notet 
yerbum  illud  Extundere,  quod  difficultatem  rei^  et  verbum  illud 
Paulathn,  quod  tarditatem  innuit,  redibimus  undo  profecti 
sumus,  ad  ^gyptiomm  illos  Decs;  cum  hactenus  homines 
modice  rationis  facultate5  neutiquam  vero  officio  artis,  usi  sint 
ad  inventa  detegenda. 

Secundo,  hoc  ipsum  quod  asserimus  (si  advertatur  paulo 

^  *'  ABfiduns  UBUB  uni  rei  deditus  et  ingeniam  et  artem  uepe  vincit"  —  Cieera,  Pro 
Btdbo,  c.  20. 
'  Ylig.  Georg.  1. 146.  *  FeniiiB,  Prolog. 

*  Qui,  as  M.  Boulllet  remarks,  is  clearly  a  mistake  tar  qua, 

*  Macb  more  remaikabte  than  the  return  of  the  bees  to  their  hive  is  the  appearance 
of  mathematical  knowledge  shown  in  the  construction  of  their  cells.  In  every  case  of 
instinct,  the  impulse  in  obedience  to  which  the  instinctive  act  is  performed  is  a  matter 
at  the  nature  of  which  we  can  only  guess  ;  but  the  case  just  mentioned  has  a  dlffl. 
culty  of  its  own.  The  bees  may  be  supposed  to  know  when  they  have  reached  their 
bive ;  but  how  do  they  perceive  that  the  cell  has  acquired  its  Just  proportions  ?  Several 
attempts  have  been  made  to  ezpbdn  away  this  especial  difficulty ;  but  those  which  I 
am  acquainted  with  appear  to  be  quite  unsatisfiictory.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  degree  of  aconiacy  with  which  the  cells  are  constructed  has  been  exaggerated ; 
one  writer  after  another  having  repeated,  on  the  supposed  authority  of  Ifaraldi,  what 
Maraldi  never  said.  According  to  his  observations  the  angles  of  the  terminal  rhomb 
are  about  106^  and  72°.  Ue  does  not  attempt  to  determine  them  more  precisely, 
although  he  has  generally  been  supposed  to  do  so.  It  has  been  recentiy  stated  that 
the  mathematical  problem  which  the  cells  of  bees  suggest  was  first  correctiy  solved  by 
Lord  Brougham  in  the  notes  to  his  edition  of  Faley*s  Natural  Theoloffi/i  but  this 
statement  is,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  erroneous. 

.  *  This  statement  is  probably  taken  flrom  Plutarch,  De  Solertid  AmntaUmm,  The  sup- 
posed grains  of  com  are  no  doubt  the  nymphs.  Ruber  repeatedly  observed  ants  in  the 
act  of  tearing  the  integuidbnt  in  which  the  young  ant  was  enclosed,  in  order  to  fiudU- 
tate  iti  exit.  This  piacUce  is,  it  may  be  presumed,  the  origin  of  the  notion  mentioned 
in  the  text 
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diligentius)  demonstrat  Inductionis  forma^  quaan  proponit  Dla- 
lectica;  qua  scilicet  scientiarom  principia  inveniantur  et  pro- 
bentur;  quae  yitiosa  plane  est  et  incompetens^  et  naturam 
tantum  abest  ut  perficiat,  ut  etiam  earn  pervertat  et  detorqaeat. 
Qui  enim  modum  acute  introspexerit  quo  ros  iste  tetherens 
scientiarum,  similis  illi  de  quo  loquitur  poeta, 

a^rei  mellis  ccelestia  dona,  ^ 

coUigatur^  (cum  et  scientiae  ipsao  ex  exemplis  singulis,  partim 
naturalibus  partim  artificialibus,  tanquam  prati  florib.us  et  horti, 
extrahantur,)  reperiet  profecto  animum  suapte  sponte  et  nativa 
indole  Inductionem  solertius  conficere,  quam  quae  describitur  a 
dialecticis ;  siquidem  ex  nuda  enumeratione  particularium  (ut 
dialectici  solent)  ubi  non  invenitur  instantia  contradictoria, 
vitiose  concluditur;  neque  aliquid  aliud  hujusmodi  Inductio 
producit  quam  conjecturam  probabilem*  Quis  enim  in  se  reci- 
piet,  cum  particularia  quae  quis  novit  aut  quorum  meminit  ex 
una  tantum  parte  compareant,  non  delitescere  aliquod  quod 
omnino  repugnet?  Perinde  ac  si  Samuel  acquievisset  in  illis 
Isai  filiis  quos  coram  adductos  videbat  in  domo,  et  minime 
quaesivisset  Davidem,  qui  in  agro  aberat'  Atque  haec  Indu- 
ctionis forma  (si  verum  omnino  dicendum  sit)  tam  pinguis  est 
et  crassa,  ut  incredibile  yideatur  tam  acuta  et  subtilia  ingenia 
(qualia  in  his  rebus  meditationes  suas  exercuerunt)  potuisse 
eam  mundo  obtrudere,  nisi  illud  in  causa  fmsset,  quod  opera 
festinata  ad  theorias  et  dogmata  contendissent,  particularia 
autem  (praesertim  moram  in  iis  longiorem)  ex  fastu  quodam  et 
elatione  animi  despexissent  Illi  enim  exempla,  sive  instantias 
particulares,  vice  lictorum  aut  viatorum  adhibuerunt  ad  sum- 
movendam  turbam,  ut  dogmatibus  suis  viam  aperirent;  neuti- 
quam  autem  ea  inde  ab  initio  in  consilium  advocarunt,  ut 
legitima  fieret  et  matura  de  rerum  veritate  deliberatio.  Certe 
perculserit  animos  pia  et  religiosa  quaedam  admiratio,  cum 
videamus  eadem  calcata  vestigia,  ad  errorem  ducentia,  in  divinia 
et  humanis.  Quemadmodum  enim  in  Divina  Veritate  perci- 
pienda  aegre  quis  in  animum  inducat  ut  fiat  tanquam  porvulus ; 

*  Vlrg.  G€org.  !▼.  1. 

*  1  Sam.  zvi.  We  we  from  thto  very  strong  condemnation  of  the  ordinary  mode  of 
induction,  how  much  Bacon  must  haye  conceived  his  own  method  to  dliflnr  frxim  it 
It  is  In  fact  impossible  to  apprehend  Bacon's  idea  of  his  own  process  of  inductloD,  if  we 
assume  that  it  was  to  differ  from  that  in  common  use  only  by  being  more  systematic 
and  more  accurate.     See  the  General  Preftoe,  p.  22. 
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ita  in  hnmana  perdlsoenda,  provectos  utique,  puerorum  more^ 
prima  Inductionum  elementa  adhuc  legere  et  retractare,  res 
humllis  existimatar  et  quasi  contemnenda. 

Tertio,  si  concedatur  principia  scientiamm  ex  Inductione  qua 
utuntur,  vel  sensu  et  experientia^  recte  posse  constitui,  certissi- 
mum  est  tamen  axiomata  inferiora  ab  iis  per  syllogismum  non 
posse  (in  rebus  naturalibus,  quas  participant  ex  materia)  recte 
et  tnto  deduct.  In  Syllogismo  enim  fit  reductio  propositionum 
ad  principia  per  propositiones  medias.  Heec  autem  sive  Inve- 
niendi  sive  Probandi  forma,  in  Scientiis  Popularibus  (veluti 
Ethicisy  Politicis,  Legibus,  et  hujusmodi)  locum  habet ;  imo  et 
in  Tbeologicis ;  quandoquidem  Deo  pro  bonitate  sua  placuerit 
captui  humano  se  accommodare;  at  in  Physicis,  ubi  Natura 
opere,  non  adversarius  argumento  constringendus  est,  elabitur 
plane  Veritas  ex  manibus,  propter  longe  majorem  naturalium 
operationum  quam  verborum  subtilitatem ;  adeo  ut  succumbente 
Syllogismo,  Inductionis  (veraB  scilicet  et  emendatae)  officio 
ubique  opus  sit,  tam  ad  principia  magis  generalia  quam  ad  pro- 
positiones inferiores.  Nam  syllogismi  ex  propositionibus  con- 
sistunt;  propositiones  ex  verbis;  verba  notionum  tesserae  sunt; 
quare  si  notiones  ipsad  (quae  verborum  animad  sunt)  male  et 
varie  a  rebus  abstrahantur,  tota  fabrica  corruit.'  Neque  labo- 
riosa  vel  consequentiarum  argumentorum  vel  veritatis  proposi- 
tionum examinatio  rem  in  integrum  unquam  restituet ;  cmn  error 
sit  (ut  loquuntur  medici)  in  digestione  prima  ;  quas  a  functioni'^ 
bus  sequentibus  non  rectificatur.  Non  igitur  absque  magna  et 
evident!  causa  evenit,  ut  complures  ex  philoBophis(aliqui  autem 
eorum  maxime  insignes)  Academici  fuerint  et  Sceptici,  qui 
sciential  humanas  et  syllepsium  certitudinem  sustulerunt;  ultra 
verisimilitudinem  aut  probabilitatem  negantes  eam  pertingere* 
Inficias  non  iverim,  visum  esse  nonnullis  Socratem,*cum  scien- 
tiae  certitudinem  a  se  amoveret,  per  ironiamtantum  hoc  fecisseS 
et  scientiam  disHmulando  simulasse ;  renunciando  scilicet  iis 
quas  manifesto  sciebat,  ut  eo  modo  etiam  quae  nesciebat  scire 

'  Ck>mpare  Novum  Organtimj  L  IS.  and  14.  The  formation  of  abstract  conceptions 
to  one  of  the  otsects  of  Bacon*8  inductive  method,  as  well  as  the  establishment  of 
axioms.  See  Gen.  Pref.  p.  37.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  subtlety  of 
language  and  the  subtlety  of  natural  operations  can  be  compared.  Bacon  must  be 
understood  to  mean  that  aclentiflc  terms  and  the  conceptions  which  they  express  are 
not  an  adequate  representation  of  the  natural  phenomena  which  have  led  to  their 
formation. 

'  "Socrates  autem,  de  se  ipso  detrahens  in  disputatione,  plus  tribuebat  iis  quos 
Tolebat  refellere.  Ita  cum  allud  dlceret  atque  sentiret,  libenter  utl  solitus  est  ea  dis- 
slmulatione  quam  Orsci  cipwyclav  vocant"     Cic,  Ac.  Qu.  ii.  5.  1 5. — /.  S, 
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putaretur.  Neque  etiam  in  recenliore  Academia  (quam  amplexiis 
est  Cicero)  ilia  opinio  Acatalepsias  admodum  sincere  culta  ftiit. 
Etenim  qui  eloquentia  flomentnt  hano  fere  sectam  sibi  de-^ 
sumpseront^  ut  in  utramque  partem  copiose  disserendi  gl(»iam 
assequerentor ;  unde  a  via  ilia  recta,  per  quam  ad  veritatem  per- 
gere  debnissent^  tanquam  ad  deambulationes  quaedam  amoenas, 
animi  cauea  institutas,  deflexum  est.  Constat  tamen  nonnullos 
sparsim  in  utraque  Academia  (veteri  et  noYa)»  multo  ma^s 
inter  Scepticos,  Acatalepsiam  istam  simpliciter  et  integre  tenu- 
isse.^  Yerum  in  hoc  maxime  ab  illis  peccatnm  est^  qnod 
sensuum  perceptiones  calimmiabantur ;  tmde  Scientias  radidtus 
evellebant.  Sensns  vero,  licet  saspenumero  homines  ant  fallant 
ant  destitnant^  possint  tamen  mnlta  adjuti  indastria  ad  scientias 
Buf&cere;  idque  non  tam  ope  instnunentormn  (licet  et  hmo 
quoque  aliqua  ex  parte  prosint)  quam  experimentormn  ejus 
generis^  quao  objecta  snbtiliora  quam  pro  sensns  iacultate  ad 
objecta  sensu  comprehensibilia  producere  queant  Debuerant 
autem  potins  defectum  hac  in  parte  imputasse  mentis  tum 
erroribus  tum  contumaci®  (qu89  rebus  ipsis  morigera  esse  re« 
cusat),  et  pravis  demonstrationibus,  et  modis  ratiodnandi  et 
concludendi  ex  perceptione  sensuum  perperam  institutis.  H»o 
autem  loquimur,  non  quo  intellectui  detrahatur^  aut  negotaum 
totum  deseratur ;  sed  quo  intellectui  auxilia  commoda  compa- 
rentur  et  subministrentur^  quibus  rerum  ardua  et  natur»  oIh 
scuritatem  sincere  possunt.  Nemo  enim  tanta  pollet  manus 
constantia)  aut  etiam  habitu,  ut  rectam  lineam  ducere  ant  per- 
fectum  circulum  circumscribere  manu  libera  possit;  quod  tamen 
ope  regulse,  aut  circini,  facere  in  promptu  est  H»c  ^tur  res 
ipsa  est  quam  paramus^  et  ingenti  conatu  molimur;  ut  scilicet 
mens  per  artem  fiat  rebus  par,  utque  inveniatur  Ars  qu»dam 
Indicii  et  Durectionis,  quae  caDteras  artes  earumque  axiomata 
atque  opera  detegat  et  in  conspectum  det.  Hanc  enim  merito 
desiderari  posuimus. 

Ars  ista  Indicii  (ita.enim  earn  appellabimus)  duas  habet 
partes.  Aut  enim  defertur  Indicium  ab  experimentvt  ad  expert" 
menta  ;  aut  ab  experimentis  ad  axiomata,  quad  et  ipsa  nova  expe* 

>  There  is  lomething  very  striking  in  one  of  the  earliest  expressions  of  this  way  of 
thinking;  — 

Kol  T^  fiw  0^  ffa^h  othts  Mip  tScy,  oW  r^s  Ihrrtu 
clSdbr  iifupi  0€«y  re  icol  tiaffa  \4ytt  w^pi  wd^mtf, 

ahrhs  tfJMS  c^K  olSe,  ^6icos  V  M  wwri  r4rvterau 

XBNorHAvas,  apudSextum  Empirieum. 
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rimenta  designent  Priorem  harmn  Experieniiam  Literalam^ 
nominabimus^  poeteriorem  vero  Interpretatlonem  Naturae^  siye 
Novum  Organum.  Prior  quidem  (ut  alibi  attigimus^)  vix  pro 
Arte  habenda  est  aut  parte  Philosophise  sed  pro  Sagacitate 
quadam ;  unde  etiam  earn  Yenationem  Panis  (hoc  nomen  ex 
fabula  mutuati)  quandoque  appellamus*  Attamen  quemadmo- 
dum  possit  quis  in  yia  sua  triplici  modo  progredi;  aut  cum 
palpat  ipse  ifi  tenebris;  aut  cum  alterius  manu  ducatur,  ipse  pa- 
rum  videns;  aut  denique  cum  vestigia  lumine  adhibito  regat: 
similiter  cum  quis  experimenta  omnigetia  absque  vUa  serie  aut 
methodo  tentet,  ea  demum  mera  est  palpatio ;  cum  vero  nonnuUa 
utatur  in  experimentando  directions  et  ardine,  periude  est  ac  si 
manu  dacatur:  atqne  hoc  illud  est  quod  per  Ezperientiam 
Literatam  intelligimus.  Nam  Lumen  ipsum,  quod  tertium  fuit, 
ab  Interpretatione  Nature^  sive  Novo  Organo,  petendum  est. 

Literata  Experientia,  sive  Yenatio  Panis,  modos  experi- 
mentandi  tractat.     Earn  (cum  desiderari  posuerimus,  neque  res 

^  Witb  reference  to  the  question  how  far  Bacon  thought  it  poesible  for  observa- 
tion to  be  carried  on  apart  flrom  theory  (see  General  Preface,  p.  61.)*  H  is,  I 
think.  Important  to  remark  that  this  notion  of  an  Ezperientia  Uterata,  as  an  in- 
termediate step  between  simple  experimentation  abtqtu  vM  serie  aut  methodo  and 
the  Interpretation  of  Nature,  was  not  an  after-thought,  but  formed  part  of  his  origi- 
nal design  in  the  earliest  shape  in  which  it  is  known  to  us.  **  This  part  of  Invention 
(he  says  In  the  Advancement  of  I^earMng)  concerning  the  Inventlon-of  Sciences,  I 
purpose  (if  God  give  roe  leave)  hereafter  to  propound :  having  digested  It  Into  two 
parts  :  whereof  the  one  I  term  Experientia  literata,  and  the  other  Interpretatio  naturte; 
the  fonner  heing  but  a  degree  or  rudiment  of  the  latter."  Now  if  he  meant  by  *•  Experi- 
entia literata  "  the  same  thing  which  he  describes  here,  or  anything  Uke  it,  —  which  I 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  —  he  must  have  seen  even  then  the  impossibility  of  making  a 
collection  of  facts  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  Interpretation  without  the  help  of  some 
principle  of  arrangement,  some  '*  series  et  methodus,*'  some  **  sagacitas  **  in  seeking 
and  selecting  ;  which  necessarily  implied  some  amount  of  theory.  Such  theory  was 
indeed  to  be  provisional  only,  and  suttject  at  all  times  to  revision.  It  was  not  to  be 
allowed  as  an  axiom.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  he  would  have  put  any  other  re- 
striction upon  the  exercise  of  human  sagacity  in  this  way.  The  process  might  have 
been  carried  therefore  to  an  Indeflnite  length,  and  the  flirther  the  better.  And  though 
it  may  be  true  that  no  amount  of  diligence  and  sagacity  could  ever  have  made  a 
collection  of  facts  complete  enough  to  lead  to  the  discovery  of  Forms  by  the  method 
of  the  Novum  Organum,  It  seems  impossible  to  fix  a  point  beyond  which,  through 
successive  redactions  of  particular  phenomena  and  groups  of  phenomena  under  laws  more 
and  more  general,  further  progress  could  not  have  been  made  towards  the  highest 
law  which  includes  them  all.  And  such  progress  men  have  in  feet  been  making  ever 
since  Bacon's  time ;  the  whole  of  our  experimental  philosophy  being  what  he,  I  think, 
would  have  described  as  Experientia  literata,  and  allowed  as  legitimate  and  successful 
—  so  far  as  it  goes.  ^Whether,  if  he  could  see  the  results  which  it  has  produced 
during  the  last  two  hundred  years,  he  would  still  believe  in  the  possibility  of  arriving 
ultimately  at  what  he  would  have  called  "the  Interpretaiionof  Nature"  may  be  doubted ; 
but  that  if  this  *'  hunt  of  Pan  **  were  conducted  as  skilfully  and  assiduously  by  the 
whole  body  of  Inquirers  throogh  the  entire  field  of  nature  as  it  has  been  by  particular 
inquirers  in  particular  fields,  we  should  be  able  to  approach  much  nearer  to  such  a 
consummation  than  anybody  now  Imagines — this  I  cannot  doubt  that  he  would  still 
believe.  —  /.  S. 

•  See  Nov.  Org.  1.  100. 
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sit  plane  perspioua)  pro  more  et  instiiuto  nostro  aliquatenus 
adumbrabimus.  Modus  Ezperimentandi  praecipue  procedit,  aut 
per  Yariationem  Ezperimenti ;  aut  per  Produciionem  Experi- 
menti;  aut  per  Translationem  Experiment!;  aut  per  Inver* 
sionem  Experimenti;  aut  per  Compulsionem  Experimentt ;  aut 
per  AppUcationem  Experimenti ;  aut  per  Copulationem  Expe- 
rimenti ;  aut  denique  per  Sortes  Experimenti.  IJniversa  vero 
ista  cohibita  sunt  citra  Terminos  Axiomatis  alicujus  inveniendL 
lUa  enim  altera  pars  de  Novo  Organo  <»nnem  Transitionem 
Experimentorum  in  Aziomata^  aut  Axiomatum  in  Experi- 
mental sibi  vindieat 

Yariatio  Experimenti  fit  primo  in  Materia;  scilicet  quando 
Experimentum  in  jam  cognitis,  cextae  materis  fere  adhsesit; 
nunc  vero  in  illis  qu»  similis  sunt  speciei  tentetur;  veluti 
Confectio  Papyri  in  pannis  linteis  tantum  probata  est,  in  eericis 
minime^  (nisi  forte  apud  Chinenses) ;  neque  rursus  in  filaceis^ 
compositis  ex  setis  et  pilis,  ex  quibus  conficitur  (quod  vocamus) 
Camelotum;  neque  denique  in  laneis,  gossipio^  et  pellibus; 
quanquam  hsc  tria  postrema  magis  esse  videntur  heterogenea ; 
itaque  admisceri  possint  potius  quam  per  se  utilia  esse.  Item 
insitio  in  arboribus  fructiferis  in  usu  est;  in  arboribus  silve- 
stribus  raro  tentata ;  licet  perhibetur  ulmum  in  ulmum  insitam 
miras  producere  foliorum  umbras.  Insitio  etiam  in  floribus 
rara  admodum  est ;  licet  hoc  jam  cceperit  fieri  in  rosis  musca- 
tellis,  qu89  rosis  communibus  foeliciter  inoculantur.  Etiam 
variationem  in  parte  rei  inter'  variatianes  in  materia  ponimus. 
Yidemus  enim  surculum  in  trunco  arboribus  insitum  foelicius 
puUulare,  quam  si  terras  indatur.  Cur  non  et  semen  cepte  capiti 
alterius  cepae  viridis  inditum  foelicius  germinet,  quam  si  nudse 
terras  commissum  fuerit  ?  Atque  hie  radix  pro  trunco  variatur ; 
ut  haec  res  insitio  quasdam  in  radice  videri  possit  Yariatio 
Experimenti  fit  secundo  in  Eificiente.  Radii  Solis  per  specula 
comburentia  calore  ita  intenduntur^  ut  materiam  quad  ignem 
facile  concipiat  accendere  possint:  num  et  radii  Lunae  per 
eadem  ad  leni?simum  aliquem  gradum  teporis  actuari  possunt; 
ut  videamusj  utrum  corpora  omnia  ccelestia  sint  potestate' 

'  Cotton  paper  was  known  long  before  that  made  flnom  rags.  It  seems  probable 
that  tbe  art  of  making  paper  came  to  the  west  of  Europe  fh>m  Constantinople,  and 
that  our  word  quire,  of  which  the  equivalent  in  Low  Latin  is  manus,  is  a  token  of  its 
Greek  origin,  and  means  properly  a  handful  of  paper. 

'  The  elements  and  their  primaiy  qualities  (hot,  cold,  moist,  dry),  being  confined 
to  the  sublunary  part  of  tbe  universe,  nothing  which  lies  beyond  tbe  region  of  fire, 
which  is  next  to  the  orb  of  the  moon,  can,  according  to  the  school  philosophy,  be 
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oalida?  Item  calores  radiosiy  per  specula  scilicetj  intenduntur: 
Bum  etiam  calores  opaci  (quales  sunt  lapidum  et  metallorum 
antequam  caudeant)  idem  patiuntur,  an  potius  sunt  luminis  in 
hac  re  partes  nonnullsB?^  Item  9uccinum  et  gagates  fricata 
paleas  trahunt:  num  etiam  et  ad  ignem  tepefacta?  Yariatio 
Experimenti  fit  tertio  in  Quanto;  circa  quod  diligens  admo- 
dum  est  adhibenda  cura,  cum  hoc  multi  circumstent  errores. 
Credunt  enim  homines,  aucta  aut  multiplicata  quantitate,  pro 
rata  augeri  aut  multiplicari  virtutem.  Et  hoc  fere  postulant 
et  sujq^nunt,  tanquam  res  sit  mathematics  cujusdam  certi- 
tudinis;  quod  omnino  falsissimum  est.  Globus  plumbeus  unius 
UbrcR  a  turri  demissus  (puta)  decem  pulsuum  spatio  ad  terram 
descendit :  num  globus  duarum  librarum,  (in  quo  impetus  iste 
motus^  quem  yocant,  naturalis  duplicari  debet,)  spatio  quinque 
pulsumn  terram  feriet?  At  ille  sequali  fere  tempore  descendet, 
neque  aocelerabitur  juxta  rationem  Quanti^  Item  tulphuris 
(puta)  drachma  una,  semilibrse  chalybis  admixta,  eam  fluere 
faciet  et  coUiquari:  num  igitur  uncia  sulphuris  quatuor  libris 
chalybis  ad  coUiquationem  sufBciet?  At  illud  non  sequitur. 
Certum  enim  est,  obstinatianem  materia  in  patiente  per  Quan- 
titatem  augeri  amplius,  quam  activitaiem  virttUis  in  agente. 
Porro  Nimium  seque  faliit  ac  Farum.  Etenim  in  excoctionibus 
et  depurattonibiu  metallorum  error  est  familiaris ;  ut  ad  excocti- 
onem  promovendamj  aut  calorem  fomacis  aut  additamenti 
quod  iiyiciunt  molem  augeant.  At  ilia  supra  modum  aucta 
operationem  impediunt;    propterea  quod  vi  et  acrimonia  sua 


EctoaUy  or  fomully  hot  But  the  heavenly  hodies,  as  the  sun  manifestly  is,  may  be 
hot  potutaie  —  that  is,  may  have  the  power  of  heating  whatever  is  susceptible  of  their 
operation.  It  is  known  that  the  moon's  rays  have  never  as  yet  been  sufficiently  con- 
tentnted  to  produce  aoty  perceptible  degree  of  heat 

*  The  researches  which  Bacon  here  suggests,  in  which  obscure  radiant  heat  is  dealt 
with  in  the  same  manner  as  luminous  heat,  have  been  recently  carried  on  with  great 
success,  and  have  led  to  many  interesting  results.  The  question  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  essential  or  formal  connexion  between  heat  and  light  remains  however  as  yet  un- 
answered, though  it  may  be  hoped||at  it  will  shortly  be  satisfkctorily  solved. 

TelesiuB,  of  whom  more  than  of^ny  one  else  Bacon  was  a  follower,  maintained  that 
heat  and  Ught  were  **  oontubemales  naturae,"  and  that  where  one  was  present  the 
other  must  be  present  too.  Bacon,  with  a  more  subtle  insight  Into  nature,  proposed  to 
trace  the  toalogy  which  might  exist  between  them  in  cases  where,  sensibly  at  least,  the 
dogma  of  Telesius  seemed  unfounded. 

'  Long  t>efore  the  publication  of  the  De  AmgmeniiB^  the  theory  of  the  acceleration 
of  foiling  bodies,  which  of  course  includes  the  fact  that  all  bodies  fall  from  rest  with  equal 
velocities  (the  resistance  of  the  air  being  set  aside),  had  been  made  known  by  Galileo 
The  experiments  which  he  made  about  the  year  1 590  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the 
received  opinion  that  the  velocity  of  falling  increase?  as  the  mass  of  the  foiling  body  led 
to  his  leaving  Pisa,  where  he  h^  made  them,  and  where  he  had  in  consequence  been 
involved  in  disputes  with  the  adherents  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy. 
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multum  ex  metallo  puro  in  fumos  vertant  et  asportent ;  nt  eC 
jactura  fiat,  et  massa  qu®  remanet  magis  sit  obstinata  et  dura. 
Debent  igitur  homines  ludibrium  illud  mulieris  ^sopi  cogitare;* 
quse  sperarat  ex  duplicata  mensura  hordei  gallinam  snam  duo 
ova  quotidie  parituram.  At  ilia  impinguata  nullum  peperit. 
Prorsus  non  tutum  fuerit  alioui  Experimento  Naturali  con- 
Adere^  nisi  facta  fuerit  probatio  et  in  minore  et  in  majore 
Quanto.     Atque  de  Variatione  Experimenti  hactenus. 

Froductio  Experimenti  duplex ;  Bepetitio,  et  Extensio ; 
nimirum,  cum  aut  experimentum  iteratur,  aut  ad  subtiHut  quid'' 
dam  urgetur.  Bepetitionis  exemplum  tale  sit.  Spiritus  Vini 
fit  ex  vino  per  distillationem  unicam ;  estque  vino  ipso  multo 
acrior  et  fortior :  num  etiam  spiritus  vini  ipse  destillatus,  sive 
sublimatuSj  seipsum  fortitudine  aeque  superabit  ?  At  Bepetitio 
quoque  non  absque  fallacia  est  Etenim  tum  secunda  exaltatio 
prioris  excessum  non  aoquat^  tum  etiam  saepenumero  per  Itera* 
tionem  Experimenti,  post  statum  sive  acmen  quandam  opera- 
tionis^  tantum  abest  ut  progrediatur  natura,  ut  potius  relabatur. 
Judicium  igitur  in  hao  re  adhibendum.  Item  Argenium  Vivumy 
in  linteo  aut  alias  in  medio  pliunbi  liquefacti,  cum  refrigescere 
coeperit,  insertum^  stupefit^  nee  amplius  fluit:  num  et  idem 
argentum  vivum^  si  s«pius  immissum  fuerit^  ita  figetur  ut  fiat 
malleabile  ?  Extensionis  exemplum  tale  sit :  Aqua  in  summo 
posittty  et  pensilis  facta,  et  per  rostrum  vitri  oblongum  in  vinum 
dilutum  immersa,  separabit  aquam  a  vino ;  vino  in  summum  se 
paulalim  recipiente^  aqua  in  imo  subsidente  * :  num  etiam,  quem- 
admodum  vinum  et  aqua  (corpora  scilicet  diversa)  hoc  ingenio 
separantur,  poesint  quoque  partes  vini  (corporis  nimirum  in- 
tegri)  subtiliores  a  crassioribus  separari ;  ut  fiat  tanquam  destil- 
latio  per  poudus,  et  in  simmio  reperiatur  aliquid  spiritui  vini 
proximum,  sed  forte  delicatius?  Item  Magnet  ferrum  integrum 
trahit:  num  etiam  frustum  magnetis^  in  dissolutione  ferri  im- 


^  Tbls  experimeDt  is  more  minutely  dticribcd  in  tlM  S^ha  Syharwm,  L  14.  Hm 
water  in  tbe  inverted  glass  or  phial  Is  maintained  by  the  pressore  of  the  atmosphere  at 
a  higher  leyel  than  that  of  the  wine  and  water  into  which  the  neck  of  the  vessel  con- 
taining it  ifl  inserted,  but  as  the  density  of  the  water  is  greater  than  that  of  the  dlluled 
wine,  it  is  in  a  position  of  unstable  equilibrium.  But  for  Motion  &c.  the  equilibrium 
could  not  practically  esdst  at  all ;  and  after  a  little  while  it  ceases  to  do  so,  the  water 
gradually  subsiding  to  the  bottom  and  forcing  the  wine  and  water  or  some  part  of  it 
into  the  vessel,  which  originally  contained  only  water.  The  water  for  a  considerahle 
time  passes  without  mixing  through  the  wine  and  water ;  but  of  course  there  Is  no 
separation  between  the  wine  and  the  portion  of  water  with  which  it  was  originally 
mixed,  and  the  experiment  succeeds  juit  as  weU  with  pure  as  with  diluted  wine. 
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mersum,  femim  ad  ae  alliciet  et  se  ferro  obdttcet?  Item^  Ver^ 
sarium  Aeus  Nauticcs  se  ad  polos  mundi  appKeat :  num  etiam 
eadem  via  et  oonsecutione  qua  coelestia?  Videlicet,  ut  ei  quis 
acam  in  contrario  sita,  hoc  est  in  puncto  Australi,  ponat,  et 
paulisper  teneat,  ac  deinde  vim  omittat;  nmn  forte  acus  ad 
Septentriones  se  conferet ^  eligendo  potius  rotare  per  occidentem 
in  situm  desideratum  quam  per  orientem?  Item,  Aurum 
arffentum  vivunijjuxta  posiiumj  imbibit:  num  vero  aurum  recipit 
ilhid  argentum  vivum  intra  se,  sine  extensione  molis  suae,  ut 
fiat  massa  qusedam  ipso  auro  ponderosior?  Item,  Homines  me- 
morim  sermunt  coUocando  imagines  personarum  in  locis:  num 
etiam  idem  assequentur  (missis  locis)  et  affingendo  actiones 
aut  habitus  personis?  Atque  de  Productione  Experimenti 
hactenus. 

Translatio  Experimenti  triplex;  aut  a  natura  vel  casu  in 
artem;  aut  ab  arte  vel  practica  alia  in  aliam;  aut  a  parte 
alicujus  artis  in  partem  diversam  ejiisdem*  Translationis  a 
natura  aut  casu  in  artem  innumera  sunt  exempla;  adeo  ut 
omnes  fere  artes  mechanicte  a  teiiuibus  initiis,  natura  aut  casu 
prsbitis,  ortum  habuerint  Adagio  receptum  erat,  Botrum 
contra  botrum  citius  matureseere^  ;  id  quod  de  mutuis  amicitise 
operis  et  oflS<ms  increbuit.  At  nostri  Cjdrsd  (vini  scilicet  ex 
pomis)  confectores  hoc  optime  imitantur.  Cavent  enim  ne 
poma  tundantur  aut  exprimantur,  antequam  nonnullo  tempore 
in  acervos  conjecta  mutuo  contactu  maturuerint;  unde  nimia 
potus  aciditas  emendetur.  Item,  Iridum  artificiosarum  imitatio 
ex  aspersione  spissa  guttularum,  ab  Iridibus  naturalibus  ex 
nube  roscida  facili  ductu  translata  est.  Item  modus  destiUandi 
vel  ex  alto  peti,  ex  imbribus  scilicet  aut  rore ;  yel  ex  humili  illo 
experimento  guttarum  in  patinis,  oUis  aquas  bullientis  superim- 
positis,  adhierentium,  desumi  potuit  Tonitrua  autem  et  FuU 
gura  imitari  veritUs  quis  esset,  nisi  operculum  monachi  illius 
chymici,  magno  impetu  et  fragore  subito  in  sublime  jactum, 
submonuisset.  Verum  quo  hsec  res  magis  exemplis  abundet,  eo 
pauciora  adducere  opus  fiierit.  Debuerant  autem  homines,  si 
illis  utilia  inquirere  vacaret,  naturalia  opificia  et  operationes 

*  This  proverb  Bacon  doabtless  took  firom  Erasmus's  collectioD.  The  iVomitf, 
which  I  have  alread7  mentioned,  contains  nearly  200  Latin  proverbs  (and  this  among 
the  number)  all  of  which  are  given  by  Erasmus.  In  more  than  one  instance  errors  of 
Erasmus's  are  copied  in  Bacon's  extract,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  source 
fh>m  which  he  derived  them.     See  for  the  proverb  In  the  text,  Enism..itt.  2.  49. 
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singulas  attente  et  minutim  et  ex  composito  intaeri ;  et  secnm 
perpetub  et  acriter  cogitare,  qusenam  ex  ipsis  ad  artes  trans- 
ferri  possint.  Speculum  enim  artis  natura.  Nee  pauciora  sunt 
Experimental  qute  ab  Arte  in  Artem,  seu  a  Practica  in  Practi- 
cam,  transferri  possunt ;  licet  hoc  rarius  in  usu  sit  Natura 
enim  ubique  omnibus  occunit;  at  artes  singulao  artificibus 
tantum  propriis  cognitse  sunt.  SpeciUa  ocularia  ad  visum  de- 
bilem  juvandum  inventa  sunt :  num  et  comminisci  quis  queat 
aliquod  instrumentum,  quod  auribus  appensum  surdastris  ad 
audiendum  juvet  ?  Item,  imhalsamatianes  et  met  cadavera  can'' 
servant :  annon  possit  aliquid  ex  his  in  medicinam  transferrin 
quod  etiam  vivis  corporibus  prosit?  Item,  sigillcrum  practica 
in  oera,  ctementis,  et  plumbo  antiqua  fuit :  at  hsec  etiam  im- 
pressioni  in  chartis,  sive  arti  typographic®,  viam  monstravit 
Item,  gal  in  cdquinaria  cames  candit,  idque  melius  hyeme  quam 
adstate :  annon  hoc  ad  balnea  utiliter  transferri  possit,  eorumque 
temperamentum,  quando  opus  fuerit,  vel  imprimendum  vel  ex- 
trahendum  ?  Item  sal,  in  nupero  experimento  do  conglaciatio'' 
nibus  artificialibuSy  magnas  vires  ad  condensandum  obtinere 
reperitur ' :  annon  possit  hoc  transferri  ad  condensationes  metal- 
lorum;  cum  jampridem  notum  sit  aquas  fortes,  ex  nonnullis 
salibus  compositas,  dejicere  et  prsBcipitare  arenulas  auri  ex 
metallis  aliquibus  auro  ipso  minus  densis'?  Item,  Pictoria 
imagine  memoriam  rei  renavat:  annon  hoc  traductum  est  in 
Artem  eam,  quam  vocant,  Memori»?  De  his  in  genere  moni- 
turn  sit ;  quod  nihil  ad  imbrem  quondam  inventorum  utilium, 
eorundemque  novorum,  veluti  ccelitus  deducendum  tantum 
yalere  possit,  quantum  si  experimenta  complurium  artium 
jnechanicarum  uni  homini,  aut  paucis  qui  se  invioem  coUoquiis 
acuere  possint,  in  notitiam  venerint ;  ut  per  banc,  quam  dici- 
mus,  Experimentorum  Translationem,  artes  se  mutuo  fovere 
et  veluti  commixtione  radiorum  accenderc  possint  Quamvis 
enim   Via  Bationalis  per  Organum  longe  majora  spondeat, 

>  Bacon  refers  to  the  eiperiments  exhibited  by  Drebbel  in  16S0.  One  of  them  was 
of  a  boat  that  would  go  under  water.  See  Melli's  Life  of  GaHleo,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  tee  the  Cbrontcle  of  Alkmaar  to  which  Nelli  refers.  It  Is  said  that  in  preience 
of  James  L  Drebbel  produced  an  Intolerable  degree  of  cold  in  Westminster  HalL 

'  The  experiment  here  referred  to,  which,  as  Professor  Gumming  has  suggested  to 
me,  may  not  improbably  have  been  an  alchemist's  trick,  is  not  sufficiently  described  to 
make  It  possible  to  ascertain  its  nature.  It  appears  probable,  however,  that  it  was 
based  on  a  reduction  of  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  gold  in  an  excess  of  acid  by  some 
other  metaL  Of  all  metallic  salts  the  perchloride  of  gold  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
most  easy  to  decompoee.    Ite  reduction  by  a  metal  is  employed  as  a  gilding  process. 
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attamen  haec  Sagacitas  per  Experientiam  Literatam  plurima 
interim  ex  iis  qu®  in  proximo  sunt  in  genus  humanum  (tan-* 
quam  missilia  apud  antiquos  donativa')  projiciet  et  sparget 
Superest  ilia  Tranalatio  de  Parte  Artis  in  Partem  diversam ; 
quas  parum  differt  a  translatione  de  arte  in  artem*  Verum 
quia  artes  nonnullsd  spatia  magna  occupant,  ut  etiam  Transla- 
tionem  Experimentorum  ferre  intra  seipsas  poseint,  hanc  etiam 
speciem  Translationis  subjungere  visum  est.  Praecipue,  quia 
magni  prorsus  est  in  nonnulla  arte  momentL  Plurimum  enim 
ad  artem  Medicinas  amplificandam  profuerit,  si  experimenta 
partis  illius  medicines  de  Curationibus  Morborum  ad  partes 
illas  de  Tuenda  Sanitate  ct  Prolongatione  Vitte  transferantur. 
Si  enim  opiatum  aliquod  insigne  ad  spirituum  in  morbo  pestilenti 
furibundam  incensionem  reprimendam  suffecerit,  non  dubitet 
quispiam,  quin  simile  aliquod,  debita  dosi  familiare  redditum, 
etiam  incensionem  earn  gliscentem  et  obrepentem  qu»  per 
setatem  fit  aliqua  ex  parte  frsenare  et  retardare  possit  Atque 
de  Translatione  Experimenii  hactenus. 

Inversio  Experimenti  fit,  cum  contrarium  ejus  quod  Experi- 
mento  constat  probatur.  Exempli  gratia ;  Calidum  per  Specula 
intenditur:  num  etiam  Frigidum?^  Item,  Calidum  se  diffun' 
dendo  fertur  tamen  potins  in  sursum :  num  etiam  Frigidum  se 
diffundendo  fertur  magis  in  deorsum?  Exempli  gratia ;  acci- 
pias  bacillum  ferreum,  illudque  in  uno  fine  oalefacias ;  et  delude 
erigas  ferrum,  parte  calefacta  subtus  locata,  in  superiore  parte 
manu  apposita;  actutum  manum  aduret ;  parte  autem  calefacta 
supra  locata,  et  manu  subtus,  multo  tardius  aduret' :  num  etiam, 
si  totum  bacillum  calefiat,  et  finis  alter  nive  vel  spongia  in  aqua 
frigida  tincta  madefiat ;  si  nix  aut  spongia  superius  locetur,  num 
(inquam)  fiigus  deorsiun  mittet  (Htius,  quam  inferius  locata 
sursum?  Item,  Radii  Solis  supra  aUmm  ditsUiunt,  supra  nigrum 


*  See  for  an  Ulastntlon  of  this  phrase  Sueton.  in  Callg.  c  18. 

*  With  Bacon,  as  with  the  Peripaticlans,  cold  Is  not  the  negation  of  heat ;  it  is 
something  positive —  the  opposite  of  heat,  and  not  merely  its  absence.  Preyost's  ex- 
periment, in  which  two  concave  mirrors  are  placed  opposite  to  one  another  with  a 
piece  of  ice  in  the  focus  of  the  one  and  a  thermometer  in  that  of  the  other,  shows  that 
the  effect  apparently  due  to  the  radiation  of  cold  may  be  made  more  intense  in  the 
manner  which  Bacon  suggests :  the  real  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  course  de- 
pends upon  the  **  theory  of  exchanges.** 

'  It  is  obvious  that  the  diiference  arises  simply  flrom  the  circumstance  that  the 
air  close  to  the  hot  end  of  the  rod  rises  in  the  one  case  to  that  at  which  the  hand  is 
applied,  and  in  the  other  case  does  not  do  so.  In  other  words,  in  the  first  form  of  the 
experiment  the  effect  of  conduction  is  increased  by  that  of  convection^  and  in  the 
second  Is  not. 
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cangregantur :  tium  etiam  umbras  super  nigrum  disperduntur, 
super  album  congregantur?  Id  quod  in  loco  tenebroso,  luce 
per  foramen  exiguum  tantum  immissa^  fieri  videmus ;  ubi  imar 
gines  rerum  quas  foras  sunt  super  papyrum  quae  alba  est  ezci- 
piuntur^  super  nigram  minime.  lismsVenaJrontis  ad  dohrem 
hemicranicum  incidiiur;  num  etiam  hemicranium  searificatur  ad 
sodam  ? '     Atque  de  Inversione  Experimenti  bactenus* 

Compulsio  Experimenti  fit>  ubi  ui^etur  et  produdtor  Ex- 
perimentum  ad  annihilatioaem  vel  privaticmem  virtutis;  in 
reliquis  enim  venationibus  fera  capitur  tantum^  at  in  ists 
occiditur.  Exemplum  Compulsionis  tale  est.  Magnes  ferrum 
trahit:  urge  ergo  ferrum^  aut  urge  magnetem,  ut  amplius  non 
fiat  attractio ;  veluti^  num  forte  si  magnes  ustus  fuerit^  aut  in 
aquis  fortibus  maoeratus,  virtutem  suam  dep<met>  aut  saltern 
remittet?  Contra^  si  chalybs  aut  ferrum  in  Crocum  Martis 
redigatur,  vel  in  ohalybem  quern  vocant  praDparatumS  vel  etiam 
in  aqua  forti  solvatur,  num  adhuc  ea  alliciat  magnes  ?  Bursus : 
magrues  ferrum  trahit  per  universa,  quad  novimus^  media  ;  nempe 
si  interponatur  aurum,  argentum^  vitrum :  m^e  igitur  aliquod 
medium^  si  fieri  possit^  quod  virtutem  interoipiat;  probetur 
argentum  vivum ;  probentur  oleum,  gummi,  carbo  ignitus,  et 
alia  quad  adhuc  probata  non  sunt.  Item,  introducta  sunt  nuper 
PerspiciUa  qucB  visibilia  minuta  miris  madis  multipliceni :  urge 
usum  eorum,  vel  ad  species  tam  pusillas  ut  amplius  non  var 
leant,  vel  ita  grandiusculas  ut  confundantur.  Scilicet,  num 
poterint  iUa  in  urina  dare  detegere  ea  quae  alias  non  perspice- 
rentur?  Num  poterint  in  gemmis,  ex  omni  parte  puns  et 
nitidis,  grana  aut  nubeculas  oonspicienda  dare  ?  Num  et  pul- 
viscula  in  sole  (quae  Democrito  pro  atomis  suis  et  principiis 
rerum  falsissime  objiciebantur^)  tanquam  corpora  grandiuscula 
monstrare?  Num  pulverem  crassiusculum  ex  cinnabari  et 
cerussa  ita  ostendere  distributum,  ut  appareant  hie  granula 
rubra,  illic  alba?    Num  rursus  imagines  majores  (puta  faciem, 

>  0oda  is  a  low  Latin  word  tbr  a  headache.  The  context  appean  to  require  that  it 
should  be  a  pain  In  the  forehead,  In  order  to  establish  an  dmXoyfa  between  the  two 
complaints  and  their  remedies. 

*  The  chalybs  prsparatns  here  mentioned  is  apparently  that  which  is  obtained  by 
the  following  process!  *«Llmatura  chalybis  sic  prieparatur  subtllissiro^ ;  teritur  in 
mortario  «neo,  et  setaceo  cribratur,  et  decern  dies  in  aceto  infnndltur,  et  remoto  aceto 
aduritttr ;  et  conserretur.**  See  Amerlnus  (1635),  p.  142.  In  another  work  of  about 
the  same  date  (that  of  Franciscus  ab  Alexandria),  scorise  are  recommended  instead  of 
flUogs. 

*  Democrttus  maintained  the  absolute  luTislbUlty  of  his  atoms.     See  Seztus  Empi« 
cus,  Adv,  Logic,  i.  185.,  iL  6.  and  elsewhere. 
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ocultim^  &c.)  in  tantum  multiplicatas  ostendere^  in  quantum 
pulicem  aut  vermiculum  ?  Num  byssum^  aut  hujusmodi  tex- 
tile linteum  delicatius  et  paulo  aperllus^  ita  foraminatum 
ostendere^  ac  ei  esset  rete  ?  Vcrum  in  Compulsionibus  Ezpe- 
rimentorum  minus  moramur^  quia  fere  extra  limites  Experien- 
tiffi  Literate  cadunt,  et  ad  Causae  et  Axiomata  et  Novum 
Organum  potius  spectant.  Ubicunque  eiiim  fit  negativa,  aut 
privativa;  aut  exclusiya,  coepit  jam  pr»beri  lux  nonnuUa  ad 
Inventionem  Formarum.  Atque  de  Compukione  Exi)erimenti 
haotenu& 

Applicatio  Experimenti  nihil  aliud  est,  quam  ingenioea  tra- 
ductio  qjuB  ad  experimentum  aliud  aliquod  utile.  Exemplum 
tale  sit*  Corpora  qtuBque  suas  habent  dimennones,  sua  pondera: 
aurum  plus  ponderis^  minus  dimensionis,  quam  argentum'; 
aqua,  quam  vinunu  Ab  hoc  traducitur  experimentum  utile; 
ut  ex  mensura  impleta,  et  pondere  exoepto,  possis  dignoscere 
quantum  argent!  fuerit  admixtum  auro,  vel  aquas  vino ;  quod 
fuit  svfnitca  illud  Archimedis.'  Item,  Carnes  in  nonnullis  ceUU 
citius  putr^unt  quam  in  aliis :  utile  fuerit  experimentum  hoc 
traducere  ad  dignoscendos  aeres  magis  aut  minus  salubres  ad 
habitationem ;  ubi  scilicet  carnes  diutius  vindicentur  a  puire- 
dine.  Possit  idem  applicari  ad  revelandas  salubriores  aut 
pestilentiores  tempestates  onni.  Veitun  innumera  sunt  ejus- 
modi.  Evigilent  modo  homines,  et  oculos  perpetuo  alias  ad 
naturam  rerum  alias  ad  usus  humanoe  vertant  Atque  de 
Apjdicatione  Experimenti  hactenus. 

Copulatio  Experimenti  est  apjdicationum  nexus  et  catena ; 
cum  qu»  singula  profutura  non  fuissent  ad  nsum  aliquem,  con- 
nexa  valeant  Exempli  gratia ;  Eosiis  aut  Jructus  serotinas 
habere  cupis:  hoc  fiet,  ei  gemmas  prsecociores  avellas;  idem 
fiet,  si  radioes  usque  ad  ver  adultum  denudes,  et  aeri  exponas; 

'  The  tlipviKa  of  Archimedes  rcl-itcd  to  the  discovery  of  a  method  of  detennlntng 
the  Bpeclflo  gravity  of  a  body  which  could  not  be  made  '*  implere  mensuram.*'  If  he 
had  had  a  croiru  of  pure  gold  of  the  same  size  and  form  as  the  suspected  one,  he  need 
only  have  weighed  the  one  against  the  other;  and  if  the  latter  were  lighter,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  its  being  alloyed  would  have  been  settled.  Or  if  he  had  been  at  liberty  to  melt 
down  a  portion  of  the  crown  and  to  run  it  into  a  mould  in  which  a  piece  of  pure  gold 
had  previously  been  moulded,  he  might  then  have  weighed  them  and  determined  which 
was  the  heaviest.  But  the  problem  he  had  to  solve  was  quite  diftrent  from  this,  and 
required  the  application  of  the  principles  of  hydrostatics.  Tet  both  here  and  in  the 
ffistoria  Detui  et  JRari  Bacon  refers  to  the  discoveiy  of  Archimedes  without  distin- 
guishing between  his  own  inartittclal  method  of  determining  specific  gravities  (which 
consisted  in  filling  a  measure  with  different  substances  and  then  weighing  it)  and  that 
of  Archimedes.  Bacon's  results  are  wonderfully  accurate  (with  one  remarkable  ezcei^ 
tiun),  considering  the  maimer  in  which  they  were  obtahied. 
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at  multo  magis^  si  copuletur  utrunque.  Item^  ad  refrifferan" 
dum  maxime  faciunt  glaciei  et  nitrum ;  utrunque  commixtnm 
multo  magis.  Verum  et  haec  res  per  se  perspicua  est  Atta- 
men  fallacia  ei  ssepe  subesse  possit^  (ut  et  omnibus^  ubi  destmt 
Axiomata,)  si  copula  fiat  ex  rebus  qu»  diversis  et  quasi  pngnan- 
tibus  modis  operantur.  Atque  de  Copulatione  Experimenti 
hactenus. 

Restant  Sortes  Experimenti.  Hie  vero  experimentandi 
modus  plane  irrattonalis  est,  et  quasi  fiiriosus;  cum  aliquid 
experiri  velle  animum  subeat,  non  quia  aut  ratio  aut  aliquod 
aliud  experimentum  te  ad  illud  deducat,  sed  prorsus  quia  similis 
res  adhuc  nunquam  tentata  fuit.  Hand  tamen  sdo,  an  in  hae 
ipsa  re  (de  qua  nunc  agimus)  non  aliquid  magni  lateat;  si, 
inquam,  omnem  lapidem  in  natura  moreas.  Magnalia  enim 
natur»  fere  extra  vias  tritas  et  orbitas  notas  jacent,  ut  etiara 
absurditas  rei  aliquando  Juvet.  At  si  ratio  simul  comitetur; 
id  est,  ut  et  manifestum  sit  simile  experimentum  nunquam 
tentatum  fuisse,  et  tamen  causa  subsit  magna  eur  tentetur; 
turn  vero  hsdc  res  ex  optimis  est,  et  plane  sinus  naturte  exeutit; 
Exempli  gratia;  in  operatiane  ignis  super  aliquod  carpus  no- 
turaU  alterum  horum  hactenus  semper  eyenit,  ut  aut  aliquid 
eyolet,  (veluti  flamma  et  fumus  in  combustione  vulgari,)  aut 
saltem  fiat  separatio  partium  localis  et  ad  nonnullam  distantiam; 
ut  in  destillatione,  ubi  fseces  subsident,  vapores  in  receptacula, 
postquam  luserint,  congregantur.  At  desttllationem  clausam 
(ita  enim  eam  vocare  possumus)  nemo  mortalium  adhuc  tentavit 
Verisimile  autem  videtur  vim  caloris,  si  intra  claustra  corporis 
sua  in  alterando  edat  facinora,  cum  nee  jactura  fiat  corporis  nee 
etiam  liberatio,  turn  demum  hunc  MaterisB  Proteum,  veluti 
manicis  detentum,  ad  complures  transformationes  adactoram; 
si  modo  calor  ita  temperetur  et  altemetur  ut  non  fiat  vasorum 
confractio.  Est  enim  haec  res  matrici  similis  naturali,  ubi  calor 
operatur,  nihil  corporis  aut  emittitur  aut  separatur ' ;  nisi  quod 
in  matrice  conjungatur  alimentatio ;  verum,  quatenus  ad  verao- 
nem,  eadem  res  videtur.   Tales  igitur  sunt  Sortes  ExperimentL 

Illud  interim  circa  hujusmodi  Experimcnta  monemus;  ut 
nemo  animo  concidat,  aut  quasi  confundatur,  si  experimenta 
quibus  incumbit  expectation!  suse  non  respondeant     Etenim 

^  This  notion  of  the  matrix  being  a  closed  receptacle  in  which  great  results  arise 
ffoin  the  continuous  application  of  heat  under  certain  conditions  is  taken  finom  Tele- 
sius.     Sec  the  />ff  JReruM  NaturA,  vi.  23. 
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quod  sQCcedit  magis  complacet;  at  quod  non  succedit  saepe- 
numero  non  minus  informat.  Atque  iUud  semper  in  animo 
tenendum^  (quod  perpetuo  inculcamus,)  Experimenta  Lucifera 
etiam  adhuc  magis  quam  Fructifera  ambienda  esse.  Atque  de 
Literata  Experientia  base  dicta  sint^  qu»  (ut  jam  ante  diximus) 
Soffacitas  potius  est  et  odoratio  qusedam  venatica,  quam  Scienticu 
De  Novo  Organo  autem  silemus^  neque  de  eo  quicquam  pr»^ 
libamus ;  quoniam  de  eo  (cum  sit  res  omnium  maxima)  opus 
integrum  (annuente  BEtvore  divino)  conficere  nobis  in  animo  est.^ 


CAPUT  III. 


Partitio  InventvoiB  Argumentorum  in  Promptuariam  ei  Topicam. 
Partitio  Tqpic€B  in  Generalem  et  Particularem.  Exeniplum 
TopietB  Particularism  in  Itiquisitiane  De  Gravi  et  Levi. 

Inventio  Argumentorum  inventio  proprie  non  est.  Invenire 
enim  est  ignota  detegere,  non  ante  cognita  recipere  autrevocare. 
Hujusce  autem  Inventionis  usus  atque  officium  non  aliud  yide- 
tur^  quam  ex  massa  scientias,  quas  in  animo  congesta  et  recon- 
dita  est^  ea  quas  ad  rem  aut  quaestionem  institutam  faciunt 
dextre  depromere.  Nam  cui  parum  aut  nihil  de  subjecto  quod 
proponitur  innotuit^  ei  Loci  Inventionis  non  prosunt ;  contra^ 
cui  domi  paratum  est  quod  ad  rem  adduci  possit,  is  etiam 
absque  arte  et  Locis  Inventionis^  argumenta  tandem  (licet  non 
ita  expedite  et  commode)  reperiet  et  producet.  Adeo  ut  hoc 
genus  Inventionis  (sicut  diximus)  Inventio  proprie  non  sit ;  sed 
reductio  tantum  in  memoriam,  sive  suggestio  cum  applicatione. 
Attamen^  quoniam  vocabulum  invaluit  et  receptum  est^  vocetur 
sane  Inventio ;  siquidem  etiam  ferae  alicujus  venatio,  et  inventio^ 
non  minus  cum  ilia  intra  vivariorum  septa  indagetur  quam  cum 

1  It  hM  been  inftrred  from  this  passage  that  this  part  of  the  2>«  AttgrnetUiM  waa 
written  before  the  publication  of  the  Novum  Organum,  But  it  roust  be  remembered 
that  the  Nowm  Orgctnum,  which  was  published  in  1620,  was  not  an  opus  inUgrum, 
Writing  to  Fulgeniio  aJUr  the  publication  of  the  De  AugmeniU,  Bacon  says,  **  Debuerat 
sequi  Novum  Organum  ;  interposui  tamen  scripta  mea  mondia  et  politica,  quia  magit 
eruHt  in  promptu.  Hoc  sunt,  &c.  .  .  .  .  Tum  demum  sequetur  Organum  Novum, 
cui  secunda  pars  adhuc  a^jiclenda  est,  quam  animo  jam  complexus  et  metitus  sum.** 
Afterwards  he  seems  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  sample  of  Natural  History 
was  more  uigently  wanted,  and  therefore  postponed  the  completion  of  the  Novum  Or* 
ganum  until  he  had  finished  the  Sglva  Syhforum,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Rawley,  was 
his  last  work ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  portion  of  the  second  part  was  ever 
written.  _  J.  S. 
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in  sritibus  apertia^  dioi  possit.  Missis  vero  verbomm  scrupolis, 
illud  coiLstet ;  scopum  et  finem  hujusoe  rei  esse  prcmiptitudinem 
quondam^  et  expeditum  usum  oognitioiiis  nostrs^  potius  qiuun 
cjusdem  amplificationem  aut  incrementuuL 

Atqae  ut  parata  sit  ad  dissdreudum  copta,  duplex  ratio  iniri 
potest ;  aut  ut  desiguetur^  et  quasi  indioe  moustretur,  ad  quas 
partes  rem  indagare  oporteat ;  atque  Iubc  est  ea^  quam  vocamus 
Topicam;  aut  ut  jam  antea  oomposita  siut  et  in  usum  reposita 
argumenta  oirca  eas  res  qu»  frequentius  incidunt  et  in  dis- 
ceptationem  veniunt ;  atque  banc  Promphutriam  nominabimus. 
Hs&c  autem  posterior  tanquam  ScientiiD  pars  yix  dici  meretur; 
cum  in  diligentia  potius  consistat,  quam  in  eruditione  aliqua 
artificiosa.  Yeruntamen  hac  in  parte  Aristoteles,  ingeniose 
quidem  sed  tamen  damnose^  sopbistas  sui  temporis  deridet, 
inquiws ;  Perinde  Ulos  facere  ac  si  fuis  adcearium  prrfesnu 
ratianem  cakei  car^dendi  non  doceret,  ted  exhiberei  tantum 
calceos  complurimos  diverscB  tarn  format  quam  magmtudinis^^ 
Attamen  bio  regerere  liceat;  calceariumj  si  in  ofBcina  nil 
calceorum  baberet>  neque  eos  consueret  nisi  rogatus^  egenum 
prorsus  mansurum  et  perpaucos  inventurum  emptores.  Sed 
longe  alitcr  Salvator  noster^  de  Divina  Scientia  verba  &ciens, 
inquit ;  Omnit  scriba  doctus  in  regno  calorum  nmilii  eet .  hamuli 
patrifamilias  qui  profert  de  thesauro  9uo  nova  et  vetera.  ^  Vide- 
mus  etiam  priscos  rbetores  oratoribus  pra^cepisse,  ut  prasto 
baberent  Locos  Conununes  varies^  jampridem  adomatos,  et 
in  utramque  partem  tractatos  et  illustrates.  Exempli  gratia: 
Pro  Sententia  legis,  adversus  Verbq  legis ;  et  e  contra:  'Pro 
fide  Argumentorum,  adversus  Testimonia  ;  et  e  contra.  Cicero 
autem  ipse,  longa  doctus  experientia,  plane  asserit  posse  ora- 
torem  diligentem  et  sedulum  jam  {^tomeditata  et  elaborata 
habere  quaecunque  in  disceptationem  venient;  adeo  ut  in 
caue»  ipsiuB  actione  nihil  noTum  aut  subituin  \m«A  necesse 
fuerit,  praeter  nomina  nova  et  circumstantias  aliquas  speciales.' 
At  Demosthenis  diligentia  et  sollicitudo  eo  usque  processit, 
ut  quoniam  primus  ad  caaaam  aditus  et  ingressus  ad  ani- 
mos  auditorum  proparandos  plurimum  virium  haberct^  opene 
pretium  putaret  complura  concionum  et  orationum  exordia 
componere,  et  in  promptu  habere.  Atque  hsec  exempla  et 
authoritates  merito  Aristotelis  opinioni  pneponderare  possint, 

>  Arlst  De  Bcpreh.  Sophist,  it  9.  •  1^  Matt.  lUL  »3. 

*  De  Oratore,  it  32—^4. 
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qui  nobis  author  foret  ut  vestiarium  cum  fair/ice  conunutare- 
inu&  Itaque  non  Aiit  omitteuda  hiec  para  doctrinie  cbca 
Fromptuariam^  de  qua  hoc  loco  satis.  Cum  euim  sit  utrique^ 
tarn  Logic®  quam  BhetoriciB^  communis ;  visum  est  earn  hie 
inter  Logica  cursim  tantum  peratringere^  pleniorem  ejus  tracta- 
tionem  ad  Shetoricam  rejicientes. 

Partem  alteram  Inventiv»  (nimirum  TopicAm)  partiemur 
in  Genendem  et  Fartioularem^  Generalis  iUa  est,  qu»  in 
Dialectica  diligenter  et  abunde  tractata  est;  ut  in  ejus  ex- 
plicatione  morari  non  sit  opus.  Illud  tamen  obiter  monendum 
videtur,  Topicam  istam  non  tantum  in  argume&tationibus,  ubi 
cum  alii^  manum  conserimus^  verum  et  in  meditationibus,  cum 
quid  nobiscum  ipsi  commentamur  aut  revolvimus>  valere ;  imo 
neque  solummodo  in  hoc  sitam  esse,  ut  inde  fiat  suggestio  aut 
admonitio  quid  affirmare  aut  oBserere;  verum  etiam  qmd  t»- 
quirere  aut  interrogart  debeamus.  At  prudens  Interrogatio . 
quasi  dimidium  sciential.  Becte  siquidem  Plato;  Qui  aUqtnd 
gucerity  id  ipsutn  quod  qwerii  generoli  quadam  notiane  camprthen" 
dit;  aliter  quijieri  potest,  ut  illud  cumfueritinventum  agnoscat  f  * 
Idcirco,  quo  amplior  et  certior  fiierit  Anticipatio  nostra,  eo 
magis  directa  et  compendiosa  erit  Investigatio.  lidem  igitur 
illi  Loci  qui  ad  intellectus  nostri  sinus  intra  nos  excutiendos 
et  congestam  illic  scientiam  depromendam  conducent,  etiam 
ad  scientiam  extrinsecus  hauriendam  juvabunt;  ita  ut  si  pr»- 
sto  fuerit  quis  rei  gnarus  et  peritus,  commode  et  prudenter  de 
ea  interrogari  a  nobis  possit;  et  similiter  authores,  et  libri, 
et  partes  librorum,  qui  nos  de  iis  quss  quaerimus  edoceant  et 
informent,  utiliter  deligi  et  evolvL 

At  Topica  Particularis  ad  ea  quaa  dicimus  longe  confert 
magis,  et  pro  re  fructuosissima  habenda  est.  lUius  certe 
mentio  levis  a  nonnullis  scriptoribus  facta  est;  sed  integre,  et 
pro  rei  dignitate,  minime  tractata.  Verum  missum  facientes 
vitium  illud  et  fastum,  qu»  nimium  diu  regnarunt  in  scholis ; 
videlicet,  ut  qu®  prsesto  sint  infinita  subtilitate  persequantur, 
quae  paulo  remotiora  ne  attingant  quidem ;  nos  sane  Topicam 
Particularem  tanquam  rem  apprime  utilem  amplectimur ;  hoc 
est.  Locos  Liquisitionis  et  Inventionis,  particularibus  subjectis 
et  scientiis  appropriates.  Illi  autem  mixture  quasdam  sunt, 
ex  Logica  et   Mat^a  ipsa  propria  singularum  scientiarum. 

I  Bacon  doubUess  refers  to  the  Meno,  ii.  p.  SO.,  of  Stephens. 
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Futilem  enim  esse  constat  et  angusti  cujusdam  animi^  qui 
existimet  ailem  de  scientils  inyeniendis  perfectam  jam  a 
principio  excogitari  et  proponi  posse  ^  eandemque  postea  in 
opere  poni  et  exerceri  debere*  At  certo  sciant  homines^  Aries 
inveniendi  solidas  et  veras  adolescere  et  incrementa  sumere  cum 
ipsis  inventis;  adeo  ut  cum  quis  primum  ad  perscrutationem 
scientise  alicujus  accesserif^  possit  habere  Prsecepta  Inventivas 
nonnulla  utilia ;  postquam  autem  ampliores  in  ipsa  scientia 
progressus  fecmt^  possit  etiam  et  debeat  nova  Inventionis 
Pnecepta  excogttare^  quse  ad  ulteriora  eum  foelicius  deducant. 
Similis  est  sane  h»c  res  vise  initee  in  planitie ;  postquam  enim 
viaB  partem  aliquam  fuerimus  emensi^  non  tantum  hoc  lucrati 
Bumus  ut  ad  exitum  itineris  propius  accesserimus^  yernm 
etiam  ut  quod  restat  viao  clarius  prospiciamus.  Eodem  modo, 
in  Scientiis^  gradus  itineris  quisque^  ea  que  a  tergo  reliquit 
prastervectus^  etiam  ilia  qu»  supersunt  propius  dat  in  con- 
spectum.  Hujus  autem  TopicsB  Exemplum^  quoniam  earn 
inter  Desiderata  reponimus^  subjungere  visum  est 

Topica  Particularisy  sive  Articuli  Inqumtionis 
de  Gravi  et  LevL 

1.  Inquiratur^  qualia  sint  corpora  quro  Motus  Gravitatis 
sunt  susceptibilia ;  qualia,  quse  Levitatis ;  et  si  quae  sint  mediae, 
sive  Adiaphoras  Naturae  ? 

2.  Post  Inquisitionem  de  Gravitate  et  Levitate  Simplicem, 
procedatur  ad  Inquisitionem  Comparatam;  quae  nimirum  ex 
Gravibus  plus,  quae  minus  ponderent,  in  eodem  dimenso? 
Etiam,  quae  ex  Levibus  celerius  ferantur  in  altum,  quae  tar> 
dius? 

3.  Inquiratur  de  eo  quod  possit  et  operetur  Quantum 
Corporis  ad  Motum  Gravitatis.^  Atqui  videatur  hoc  primo 
aspectu  quasi  supervacuum ;  quia  rationes  Motus  debeant  sequi 
rationes  Quanti :  sed  res  aliter  se  habet.  Nam  licet  in  land- 
bus  Quantitas  Gravitatem  corporis  ipsius  compenset  (viribus 
corporis  undique  coeuntibus  per  repercussionem  sive  redsten- 
tlam  lancium  vel  trabis),  tamen  ubi  parva  datur  resistentia, 
(veluti  in  decasu  corporum  per  aerem)  Quantum  Corporis 
parum  valet  ad  Incitationem  Descensus;  ciun  viginti  pondo 
plumbi^  et  libra  una,  eodem  fere  spatio  cadant 

'  See  note  2.  p.  625. 
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4.  Inquiratur,  utnim  Quantum  Corporis  ita  augeri  possit,  ut 
Motus  Gravitatb  prorsus  deponatur ;  ut  fit  in  globo  terrea^  qui 
pensilis  est,  non  cadit?  Utrum  igitur  possint  esse  alisB  masses 
tarn  grandes^  ut  se  ipsas  sustentent  ?  Nam  latio  ad  centrum 
terras  resfictitia  est;  atque  omnis  massa  grandis  motum  lationis 
quemcunque  ezhorret,  nisi  ab  alio  appetitu  fortiori  Tincatur. 

5.  Inquiratur  de  eo  quod  possit  et  operetur  Besistentia 
Corporis  Medii^  vel  occurrentis,  ad  Regimen  Motus  Gravitatis. 
Corpus  vero  descendens  aut  penetrat  et  secat  corpus  occurrens, 
aut  ab  eo  sistitur.  Si  penetret,  fit  penetratio  aut  cum  leyi 
resistentia^  ut  in  aere ;  aut  cum  fortiori^  ut  in  aqua.  Si  sista- 
tur^  sistitur  aut  resistentia  dispari,  ubi  fit  praegravatio^  ut  si 
lignum  superponatur  cerse ;  aut  asqua^  veluti  si  aqua  superpona- 
tur  aquas^  aut  lignum  ejusdem  generis  ligno ;  id  quod  appellat 
schola  (apprehensione  quadam  inani)  Non  pon^ferare  corpus  nisi 
extra  locum  suunu^  Atque  base  omnia  motum  Gravitatis  va- 
riant. Aliter  enim  moventur  Gravia  in  lancibus,  aliter  in 
decasu;  etiam  aliter  (quod  mirum  videri  possit)  in  lancibus 
j)endentibus  in  aere^  aliter  in  lancibus  immersis  in  aqua ;  aliter 
in  decasu  per  aquam^  aliter  in  natantibus  sive  vectis  super 
aquam. 

6.  Inquiratur  de  eo  quod  possit  et  operetur  Figura  Corporis 
Descendentis  ad  regendum  motum  Gravitatis;  veluti  figura 
lata  cum  tenuitate^  cubica,  oblonga^  rotunda^  pyramidalis;  et 
quando  se  vertant  corpora^  quando  eadem  qua  dimittuntur  posi- 
tura  permaneant. 

7.  Inquiratur  de  eo  quod  possit  et  operetur  Continuatio  et 
Progr^ssio  ipsius  casus  sive  descensus^  ad  hoc,  ut  majori  incita-* 
tione  et  impetu  feratur ;  et  qua  proportioned  et  quo  usque  inva^ 
lescat  ilia  incitatio?  Siquidem  veteres  levi  contemplatione 
opinati  sunt  (cum  motus  naturalis  sit  iste)  eum  perpetuo  augeri 
et  intendi. 

8.  Inquiratur  de  co  quod  possit  et  operetur  Distantia  aut 

'  This  dictum  waB  undoubtedly  coromoDly  received,  yet  it  is  opposed  to  the  express 
statenoent  of  Aristotle, — itf  rf  aOrov  yi^  X^P9  '"^^  fiipos  ^ci  tX^  'irvp^'  Kai  ^  &V- 
— D«  Ccd.  iv.  4.  But  we  find  in  the  commentary  of  Simplicius,  that  Ptolemy  main- 
tained on  experimental  grounds  that  ^i'  rp  c&vrov  x'^P?  ^^*  '''^  ^'"^  ^^  ^  ^^P  ^X*' 
Pdpos.  See  the  Scholia  in  Ariit.  of  Brandis,  p.  517.  Themfstius  held  the  same 
opinion  as  Ptolemy.  AristotIe*s  meaning  i?  thus  explained  away  by  Averroes:  "  Per 
gravitatem  innuit  ipsam  proclivltatem  et  passionem,  que  in  eo  est  ad  moveri  deorsum, 
modico  quocunque  patrocinio  eveniente,  Iccirco  et  in  proprio  sibi  loco  quoquomodo 
gravitatem  habet  magis  quam  leyitatem,  eo  quod  magis  inclinatur  recipere  motum 
deorsum  quam  motum  sursum.**  —  Paraph,  in  quarto  De  Ccdo, 
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Proximitas  corpoiis  descendentis  a  Tenra,  ad  hoc,  at  celerius 
cadaty  aut  taidius,  aut  etiam  non  omnino  (si  modo  fuerit  extra 
orbem  actiTitatb  globi  terrce,  quse  Gilbert!  opinio  fuit^) ;  atque 
simul  de  eo  quod  operetur  Immersio  Corporis  Descendentis 
magis  in  Profundo  Terra,  aut  Collocatio  ejusdem  propius  ad 
Superficiem  Terra.  Etenim  h»c  res  etiam  motum  variat,  ut 
operantibus  in  mineris  perspectum  est. 

9.  Inquiratur  de  eo  quod  possit  et  operetur  Differentia  Cor- 
porum,  per  qua  motus  Ghravitatis  diffiinditur  et  communicator: 
atque  utrum  leque  communicetur  per  corpora  moUia  et  porosa, 
ac  per  dura  et  solida ;  veluti  ei  trabs  lancis  sit  ex  altera  parte 
Unguis  lignea,  ex  altera  argentea  (licet  fuerint  reductsd  ad 
idem  pondus),  utrum  non  progignat  variationem  in  lancibus  ? 
Similiter,  utrum  Metallum,  Lanas  aut  Vesica  inflata  superim- 
positum,  idem  ptyideret  quod  in  fimdo  lancis? 

10.  Inquiratur  de  eo  quod  possit  et  operetur  in  communica- 
tione  motus  Grravitatis  Distantia  Corporis  a  Libramine ;  hoc 
est,  cita  et  sera  perceptio  incubitus,  sive  depressionis ;  veluti 
in  lancibus,  ubi  altera  pars  trabis  est  longior  (licet  reducta  ad 
idem  pondus),  an  indinet  hoc  ipsum  lancem?  aut  in  tubis 
arcuatis,  ubi  longior  pars  certe  trahet  aquam,  licet  brevier  pars 
(facta  sdlicet  capacior)  majus  contineat  pondus  aqua.' 

11.  Inquiratur  de  eo  quod  possit  Intermixtio  sive  Copu- 
latio  Corporis  Levis  cum  Corpore  Qravi  ad  elevandam  corporis 
Gravitatem ;  ot  in  pondere  animalium  vivorum,  et  mortuomm  ? 

12.  Inquiratur  de  secretis  Ascensibus  et  Descensibus  Par- 
tium  Leviorum  et  Graviorum  in  uno  corpore  integro;  undo 
fiant  sape  accurata  separationes ;  ut  in  separatione  vini  et 
aqua,  in  ascensione  floris  lactis,  et  similibus? 

13.  Inquiratur,  qua  sit  Linea  et  Directio  Motus  Gravitatis ; 
et  quatenos  sequatur  vel  centrum  terra,  id  est  massam  terra, 
vel  centrum  corix)ris  ipsius*,  id  est,  nixum  partium  ejus.  Cen- 
tra eidm  ilia  ad demonstrationes  apta  sunt;  in  natura  nihil 
valent 

14*  Inquiratur  de  Comparalione  motus  Gravitatis  cum  mo- 

'  See  note  I.  at  p.  526. 

*  The  theory  of  the  lever,  to  which  the  firtt  part  of  this  inquiry  relates,  was  as 
well  understood  in  Bacon*s  time  as  it  is  now ;  that  of  the  siphon,  inasmuch'  as  it  de- 
pends on  the  idea  of  atmospherical  pressure,  was  then  unknown,  and  could  not  be 
established  until  this  idea  was  introduced  by  Torricelli.  The  experiment  which  bears 
his  name,  and  which  was  in  eiftct  the  construction  of  a  mercurial  barometer,  corre- 
sponds in  the  history  of  physics  to  the  invention  of  the  telescope  In  that  of  astronomy. 

•  That  is,  the  centre  of  gravity. 
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tibus  aliis ;  quos  scilicet  vincat,  quibus  cedat?  Veluti  in  Motu 
(quern  appellant)  Violento  motus  Gravitatis  compescitur  ad 
tempus.'  Etiam,  cum  pondus  longe  majus  ferri  ab  exiguo 
magnete  attoUitoTj  cedit  motus  Grravitatis  motui  Sympathies. 

15.  Inquiratur  de  Motu  Aeris ;  utrum  feratur  sursum^  an  sit 
tonquam  adiaphorus?  Quod  difficile  est  inventu,  nisi  per  ex- 
perimenta  aliqua  exquisita.  Nam  emicatio  aeris  in  fundo  aquce 
fit  potius  per  pkgam  aqu»,  quam  per  motum  aeris ;  cum  idem 
etiam  fiat  in  ligno.  Aer  autem  aeri  commixtus  nihil  prodit, 
cimi  non  minus  levitatem  exhibeat  aer  in  aere^  quam  gravitatem 
aqua  in  aqua ;  in  bulla  autem^  exili  obducta  pellicula^  ad  tem- 
pus  Stat. 

16.  Inquiratur^  quis  sit  Terminus  Levitatis  ?  Neque  enim 
quemadmodum  centrum  terras  posuerunt  centrum  gravitatis, 
Yolunt  (credo)  ut  ultima  convexitas  coeli  sit  terminus  levi- 
tatis: an  potius,  veluti  gravia  videntur  eo  usque  ferri  ut 
decumbant,  et  tanquam  ad  Immobile ;  ita  levia  eo  usque  feran- 
tur  ut  rotari  incipiant,  et  tanquam  ad  Motum  sine  Termino? 

17.  Inquirattrr,  quid  in  causa  sit  cur  Vapores  et  Halitus  eo 
usque  in  altum  ac  sita  est  regio  (quam  vocant)  media  aeris 
ferantur ;  cum  et  crassiusculse  sint  materias,  et  radii  solis  per 
vices  (noctu  sdlicet)  cessent  ? 

18.  Inqmratur  de  Regimine  Motus  Flammas  in  Sursum; 
quod  eo  abstrusius  est,  quia  singulis  momentis  flamma  perit, 
nisi  forte  in  medio  flammarum  majorum:  etenim  flammee, 
abruptss  a  continuitate  sua,  parum  durant 

19.  Inquiratur  de  Motu  in  Sursum  ipsius  Activitatis  Calidi ; 
veluti  cimi  calor  in  ferro  candente  citius  gliscit  in  sursum, 
quam  in  deorsiun  ? 

Exemplum  igitur  Toplcao  Particularis  tale  sit  Illud  in- 
terim, quod  monere  occcepimus,  iterum  monemus;  nempe  ut 
homines  debeant  Topicas  Particulares  suas  altemare,  ita  ut 
post  majores  progressus  aliquos  in  inquisitione  factos  aliam  et 
subinde  aliam  instituant  Topicam,  si  modo  scientiarum  fasti^a 
oonscendere  cupiant.  Nos  autem  Topicis  Particularibus  tan- 
tum  tribuimus,  ut  proprium  opus  de  ipsis,  in  subjectis  natura- 
libus  dignioribus  et  obscurioribus,  conficere  in  animo  habeamus. 
Domini  enim  quaestionum  sumus,  rerum  non  item.  Atque  de 
Invenlava  hactenus. 

>  In  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  it  was  believed  that  a  prcdectlle  moves  at  first  in  a 
straight  line,  as  if  not  acted  on  by  gravity,  and  then  falls  perpendictilariy. 
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CAPUT  IV. 

Partitio  Artis  Judicandi  in  Judicium  per  Inductionem  et  per 
Syllogismum ;  quorum  prius  aggregatur  Organo  Novo.  Par- 
Htio  prima  Judicii  per  Syllogismum  in  Reductionem  Kectam, 
et  Inyersam.  Partitio  secunda  ejus  in  Analyticam^  et  Doctri^ 
nam  de  Elenchis.  Partitio  Doctrines  de  Elenchis,  in  Elenclios 
Sophismatum,  Elenchos  HermenisBy  et  Elenchos  Imaginum 
sive  Idolorum.  Partitio  Idolomm  in  Idola  Tribus,  Idola 
Specus^  et  Idola  ForL  Appendix  Artis  Judicandi^  videlicet  de 
Analogia  Demonstrationum  pro  Natura  Subjectl 

Tbanseamus  nunc  ad  Judiciam^  siye  Artem  Judicandi;  in 
qua  agitur  de  natura  Probationum  sive  Demonstrationum.  In 
Arte  autem  ista  Judicandi  (ut  etiam  vulgo  receptum  est)  aut 
per  Inductionem  aut  per  Syllogismimi  concluditur.  Nam  En- 
thymemata  et  Exempla  illorum  duorum  compendia  tantum 
sunt  At  quatenus  ad  Judicium  quod  fit  per  Inductionem, 
nihil  est  quod  nos  detinere  debeat;  uno  siquidem  eodemque 
mentis  opere  illud  quod  quseritur,  et  inyenitur  et  judicature 
Neque  enim  per  medium  aliquod  res  transigitur,  sed  imme- 
diate,  eodem  fere  modo  quo  fit  in  sensu.  Quippe  sensus,  in 
objectis  suis  primariis,  simul  et  objecti  speciem  arripit  et  ejus 
veritati  consentit.  Aliter  autem  fit  in  Syllogismo  ;  cujus  pro- 
batio  immediata  non  est,  sed  per  medium  perficitur.  Itaque 
alia  res  est  Inyentio  Medii,  alia  Judicium  de  Consequentia 
ArgumentL  Nam  primo  discurrit  mens,  postea  acquiescit.  At 
Inductionis  formam  yitiosam  prorsus  yalere  jubemus;  legiti- 
mam  ad  Noyum  Organum  remittimus.  Itaque  de  Judicio  per 
Inductionem  hoc  loco  satis. 

De  illo  altero  per  Syllogismum  quid  attinet  dicere;  cum 
subtilissimis  ingeniorura  limis  hsec  res  fere  attrita  sit,  et  in 
multas  minutias  redacta  ?  Nee  mirum,  cum  sit  res  quse  cum 
intellectu  humano  magnam  habeat  sympathiam.  Nam  animus 
humanus  miris  modis  ad  hoc  contendit  et  anhelat,  ut  non  pen- 
silis  sit,  sed  nanciscatur  aliquid  fixum  et  immobile  cui  tanquam 
firmamento  in  transcursibus  et  disquisitionibus  suis  innitatur. 
Sane,  quemadmodum  Aristoteles  probare  conatur  inyeniri  in 
omni  motu  corporum  aliquid  quod  quiescit;^  et  fabulam  anti- 
quam  de  Atlante,  qui  ipse  erectus  coelum  humeris  sustinuit, 
pereleganter  ad  polos  mundi  traducit,  circa  quos  conyersionea 
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-expediiintur*;  similiter  magno  studio  appetunt  homines  all- 
quern  habere  intra  se  cogitationum  Atlantem,  aut  polos  qui 
intellectuB  ductuationes  et  vertigines  aliquatenus  regant; 
timentes  scilicet,  ne  caelum  ipsorum  ruat.  Itaque  ad  principia 
scientiarum  constituenda  prsepropere  festinarunt,  circa  quae 
omnis  disputationum  Ya]:ietas  verteretur,  sine  periculo  ruinse 
et  casus;  nescientes  profecto,  eum  qui  certa  nimis  propere 
captayerit  in  dubiis  finiturum ;  qui  autem  judicium  tempestive 
cohibuerit  ad  certa  perventurum. 

Manifestimi  est  igitur,  Artem  banc  Judicandi  per  Syllo- 
gismum  nihil  aliud  esse  quam  reductionem  propositionum  ad 
principia,  per  medios  terminos.  Principia  autem  consensu 
recepta  intelliguntur,  atque  a  qusestione  eximuntur.  At  t^r- 
minorum  mediorum  inventio  libero  ingeniorum  acumini  et 
inyestigationi  permittitur.  Est  autem  Beductio  ilia  duplex; 
Directa  scilicet,  et  Inversa.  Directa  est,  cum  ipsa  propositio 
ad  ipsum  principium  reducitur;  id  quod  Probatio  Ostensiva 
vocatur.  Inversa  est,  cum  contradictoria  propositionis  redu- 
citur ad  contradictotium  principii;  quod  vocant  Prohationem 
per  Incommodum.  Numerus  vero  terminorum  mediorum,  sive 
scala  eorum,  minuitur  aut  augetur  pro  remotione  propositionis 
a  principio. 

His  positis  partiemtfr  Artem  Judicii  (sicut  vulgo  fere  solet) 
in  Analyticam,  et  Doctrinam  de  Elenchis.  Altera  indicat, 
altera  cavet.  Analytica  enim  veras  formas  instituit  de  conse- 
quentiis  argimientorum ;  a  quibus  si  varietur  sive  deflectatur, 
vitiosa  deprehenditur  esse  conclusio;  atque  hoc  ipsum  in  se 
elenchum  quendam,  sive  redargutionem,  continet.  Rectum 
enim  (ut  dicitur)  et  sui  index  est  et  obliqui.  Tutissimum  nihi- 
lominus  est  Elenchos  veluti  monitores  adhibere,  quo  facilius 
detegantur  faUacise,  judicium  alioquin  illaqueatursB.  In  Ana- 
lytica  vero  nihil  desiderari  reperimus;  quin  potius  oneratur 
snperfluis  quam  indiget  accessionibus. 

Doctrinam  de  Elenchis  in  tres  partes  dividere  placet: 
Elenchos  Sophismatum;  Elenchos  Hermeni<B;  et  Elenchos 
'  Imaginum  sive  Idolorum.  Doctrina  de  Elenchis  Sophismatum 
apprime  utilis  est.  Quamvis  enim  pinguius  fallaciarum  genus 
a  Seneca  non  inscite  comparetur  cum  prasstigiatorum  technis, 
in  quibus  quo  pactq  res  .geratur  nescimus,  aliter  autem  se 

'  Arist  De  Mot  Anlm.  2  and  3. 
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habere  rem  quam  yidetur  satis  noyimus^;  subtiliora  tamen 
Sophismata  non  solum  id  prsestant  ut  non  habeat  quia  quod 
respondeat^  sed  et  judicium  ipsum  serio  coufundunt. 

Ha&c  pars  de  Elenchis  Sophismatum  praeclare  tractata  est  ab 
Aristotele,  quoad  prascepta;  etiam  a  Platone  adhuc  melius, 
quoad  exempla;  nequc  illud  tantum  in  persona  sophistarum 
antiquorum  (Gorgiae,  Hippiae,  ProtagorsB,  Euthydemi,  et  reli- 
quorum),  verum  etiam  in  persona  ipsius  Socratis,  qui  ciun 
illud  semper  agat,  ut  nihil  affirmet  sed  a  casteris  in  medium 
adducta  infirmet^  ingeniosissime  objectionum,  fallaciarum,  et 
redargutionum  modos  expressit.  Itaque  in  hac  parte  nihil 
habemus  quod  desideremus.  Illud  interim  notandum;  quamyis 
usum  hujus  doctrinas  probum  et  praecipuum  in  hoc  posuerimus, 
ut  redarguantur  sophismata ;  liquido  nihilominus  patere,  usum 
ejus  degenerem  et  corruptum  ad  captiones  et  contradictiones 
per  ill{i  ipsa  sophismata  struendas  et  concinnandas  spectare. 
Quod  genus  facultatis  etiam  pro  eximio  babetur,  et  baud  paryas 
afiert  utilitates;  licet  eleganter  introducta  sit  a  quopiam  ilia 
differentia  inter  oratorem  et  sophistam,  quod  alter  tanquam 
leporarius  cursu  prasstet,  alter  tanquam  lepus  ipse  flexu. 

Sequuntur  Elenchi  IlermenicB ;  ita  enim  (yocabulum  potius 
quam  sensum  ab  Aristotele  mutuantes)  eos  appellabimus^ 
Redigamus  igitur  hominibus  in  memoriam  ea  quie  a  nobis 
de  Transcendentibus  et  de  Adyentitiis  Entium  Conditionibus 
siye  Adjunctis  (cum  de  Philosophia  Prima  ageremus)  superius 
dicta  sunt  Ea  sunt  Majus,  Minus ;  Multum,  Paucmn ;  Prios, 
Posterius ;  Idem,  Diyersum ;  Potentia,  Actus ;  Habitus,  Pri- 
yatio ;  Totum,  Partes ;  Agens,  Patiens ;  Motus,  Quies ;  Ena, 
Non  Ens;  et  similia.  Inprimis  autem  meminerint  et  notent 
differentes  eas,  quas  diximus,  harum  rerum  contemplatlonea ; 
yidelicet  quod  possint  inquiri  yel  Physice,  vel  Logice.  Phy- 
sicam  autem  circa  eas  tractationem,  Philosophiae  Primas 
assignayimus.  Superest  Logica.  Ea  yero  ipsa  est  res,  quam 
in  prassenti  Doctrinam  de  Elenchis  Hermenias  nominamus. 
Portio  certe  est  hasc  doctrinae  sana  et  bona.  Hoc  enim  habent 
notiones  illae  generales  et  communes,  ut  in  omnibus  disputa* 
tionibus  ubique  intercurrant ;  adeo  ut  nisi  accurate  et  anxio 
cum  judicio  bene  jam  ab  initio  distinguantur,  uniyerso  disputa* 
tionum  lumini  caliginem  miris  modia  offusurad  sint,  et  eo  rem 

>  Senec  Epist.  45 
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fere  deducturae  ut  desinant  disputationes  in  pugnas  verboruni. 
Etenim  s&qmYOcationes  et  malse  acceptiones  verborum  (pras- 
sertim  hujus  generis)  sunt  Sophumata  SopMsmatum.  Quare 
etiam  melius  visum  est  istarum  tractationem  seorsum  con- 
stituere,  quam  earn  yel  in  Philosophiam  Primam  sive  Meta- 
phjsicam  recipere^  vel  ex  parte  Analyticae  subjicere,  ut 
Aristoteles  satis  confuse  fecit.  Dedimus  autem  ei  nomen  ex 
usu,  quia  verus  ejus  usus  est  plane  redargutio  et  cautio  circa 
uBum  verborum.  Quinimo  partem  illam  de  PraBdicamentis^  si 
recte  inslituatur,  circa  cautiones  de  non  confundendis  aut 
transponendis  definitionum  et  divisionum  terminis,  praecipuum 
lisum  sortiri  existimamus^  et  hue  etiam  referri  malumus. 
Atque  de  Elenchis  Hermenias  hactenus. 

Ad  Elenchos  vero  Imaginumy  sive  Idolarum^  quod  attinct; 
sunt  quidem  Idola  profundissimas  mentis  humanse  fallaciac. 
Neque  enim  fallimt  in  particularibus,  ut  caeterae^  judicio  cali- 
ginem  offundendo  et  tendiculas  struendo ;  sed  plane  ex  pracdis- 
positione  mentis  prava  et  perperam  constituta,  quas  tanquam 
omnes  inteUectus  anticipationes  detorquet  et  inficit  Nam 
Mens  Humana  (corpore  obducta  et  obAiscata)  tantum  abest  ut 
speculo  plano^  aequali^  et  claro  similis  sit  (quod  rerum  radios 
sincere  excipiat  et  reflectat),  ut  potius  sit  instar  speculi  alicujus 
incantati^  pleni  superstitionibus  et  spectris.  Imponuntur  autem 
intellectui  Idola^'aut  per  naturam  ipsam  generis  humani  gene- 
raletn  ;  aut  per  naturam  cujusque  individualem  ;  aut  per  verba 
sive  naturam  communicatwam.  Primum  genus  Idola  TribuSy 
secundum  Idola  SpecuSf  tertium  Idola  Fori  vocare  consuevimus. 
Est  et  quartum  genus^  quod  Idola  Theatri  appellamus,  atque 
super-inductum  est  a  prams  tkeoriis  sive  pkilosopkiisy  etperversis 
legibus  demonsttationumi  Verum  hoc  genus  abnegari  potest 
et  deponi;  itaque  illud  in  praesentia  omittemus.  At  reliqua 
plane  obsident  mentem^  neque  prorsus  evelli  possunt.  Igitur 
non  est,  quod  quis  in  istis  Analyticam  aliquam  expectet ;  sed 
doctrina  de  Elenchis  est  circa  ipsa  Idola  doctrina  primaria. 
Neque  (si  verum  omnino  dicendum  sit)  doctrina  de  Idolis  in 
artem  redigi  possit;  sed  tantum  adhibenda  est,  ad  ea  cavenda, 
prudentia  quaedam  contemplativa.  Horum  autem  tractationem 
plenam  et  subtilem  ad  Novum  Organum  amandamus ;  pauca 
generaliter  tantum  de  iis  hoc  loco  dicturi. 

Idolorum  Tribus  exemplum  tale  sit.  Natura  inteUectus 
humani  magis  afficitur  Affirmativis  et  Activis  quam  Negativis  et 
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Privatims;  cum  rite  et  ordine  sequum  se  utrique  pwebere 
debeat.  At  ille^  si  res  qusepiam  aliquando  existat  et  teneat, 
fortiorem  recipit  de  ea  impressionem  quam  si  eadem  longe 
pliiries  fallat  aut  in  contrarium  eveniat.  Id  quod  omnis  super- 
stitionis  et  Yan»  credulitatis  quasi  radix  est  Itaque  recte 
respondit  ille  qui^  cum  suspensa  tabula  in  templo  monstraretur 
eorum  qui  vota  solverant  quod  naufragii  periculum  efiugissent^ 
atque  interrogando  premeretur^  annon  tum  demum  Neptuni 
numen  agnosceret  ?  Quaesivit  vicissim,  At  ubi  sunt  illi  depicti, 
qui  post  vota  nuncupata  perieruntf^  Atque  eadem  est  ratio 
superstitionum  similium^  sicut  in  Astrologicis,  Insomniis, 
Ominibus;  et  reliquis.  Alterum  exemplum  est  hujusmodi: 
Animus  humanus  (cum  sit  ipse  substantia  asqualis  et  uniformis) 
majorem  prtBsupponU  et  affingit  in  naiura  rerum  (Bqualitatem 
et  uniformitatemy  quam  revera  est*  Hinc  commentum  mathe- 
maticorum,  In  ccelestibus  omnia  maoeri  per  circulos  perfectos, 
rejiciendo  lineas  spirales.  Hinc  etiam  fit^  quod,  cum  multa 
sint  in  natura  monodica  et  plena  imparitatis,  affingat  tamen 
semper  cogitatio  humana  Helativa,  Farallela,  et  Conjugata. 
Ab  hoc  enim  fonte  elementum  ignis  cum  orbe  suo  introductum 
est,  ad  constituendam  quaternionem  cum  reliquis  tribus,  terra^ 
aqua,  aere.  Chymici  autem  fanaticam  instruxerunt  rerum 
universarum  phalangem,  inanissimo  commento  inveniri  fin- 
gentes  in  quatuor  illis  suis  elementis  (coelo,  aere,  aqua,  et 
terra)  species  singulas  parallelas  invicem  et  conformes.^  Ter- 
tium  exemplum  est  superiori  finitimum ;  quod  Homo  fiat  quasi 
Norma  et  Speculum  Natures.  Neque  enim  credibile  est  (si 
.singula  percurrantur  et  notentur)  quantum  agmen  Idolorum 
philosophiad  immiserit  naturalium  operationum  ad  similitu- 
dinem  actionum  humanarum  reductio:  hoc  ipsum,  inquam^ 
quod  putetur  talia  naturam  facere  qualia  homo  facit.  Neque 
multo  meliora  sunt  ista  quam  haeresis  Anthropomorphitarum, 
in  cellis  ac  solitudine  stupidorum  monachorum  orta ;  aut  sen- 
tentia  Epicuri  huic  ipsi  in  Paganismo  respondens,  qui  Diis 
humanam  figuram  tribuebat.  At  non  opus  fuit  Velleio  Epi- 
cureo  interrogare.  Cur  Deus  ccdum  stellis  et  luminibus^  tanquam 
(Bdilis,  omasset  f  '    Nam  si  summus  ille  opifez  ad  modum  sedilb 


>  See  Nov.  Org.  L  46. 

*  See  note  on  Nov.  Oq;.  L  45. — J,S, 

*  Cicero  Oe  Nat  Deor.  1.  c.  9.     Cominre  the  following  extract  from  Galileo's  letter 
to  OaUansone  Gfllaiisoni :  —  *'  Uno  dei  nostri  pid  celebri  arcbitetti  se  avesse  avuto  a 
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se  gessisset,  in  pulchrum  aliquem  et  elegantem  ordinem  Stellas 
digerere  debuisset,  operosis  palatiorom  laquearibus  consimilem ; 
cum  e  contra  segre  quis  ostendat  in  tarn  infinito  stellamm 
nomero  figuram  aliquam  vel  quadratam^  vel  triangularem,  vel 
rectilinearem.  Tanta  est  harmonias  discrepantia  inter  spiritum 
hominis  et  spiritum  mundi. 

Quod  ad  Idola  Specus  attinet,  ilia  ortum  habent  ex  propria 
cujvsqtie  natura  et  animi  et  corporis  ;  atque  etiam  ex  educatione 
et  constietudine,  et  fortmtis  rebus,  quse  singulis  hominibus 
accidunt.  Pulcherrimum  enim  emblema  est  illud  de  Specu 
Platonis.  Siquidem  si  quis  (missa  ilia  exquisita  parabolse 
subtilitate)  a  prima  infantia  in  antro  aut  cavema  obscura  et 
subterranea  ad  maturam  usque  setatem  degeret^  et  tunc  dere- 
pente  in  aperta  prodiret^  et  hunc  coeli  et  rerum  apparatum 
contueretur;  dubium  non  est^  quin  animum  ejus  subirent  et 
perstringerent  quamplurimas  mirae  et  absurdissimse  pbantasiae. 
Nos  yero  scilicet  sub  aspectu  cceli  degimus;  interea  tamen 
animi  in  cavernis  oorporum  nostrorum  conduntur ;  ut  infinitas 
errorum  et  falsitatum  imagines  baurire  necesse  si:^  si  e  specu 
sua  raro  tantum  et  ad  breve  aliquod  tempus  prodeant^  et  non 
in  contemplatione  natures  perpetuo  tanquam  sub  dio  morentur. 
Emblemati  siquidem  illi  de  Specu  Platonis '  optime  convenit 
parabola  ilia  Heracliti,  quod  homines  scientias  in  mundis  propriis 
et  nan  in  mundo  mqjore  qucerant. 

At  Idola  Fori  molestissima  sunt,  quae  ex  foedere  tacito  inter 
homines  de  Verbis  et  Nominibus  impositis  se  in*  intellectum 
insinuarunt.  Verba  autem  plerunque  ex  captu  vulgi  induntur, 
atque  per  differentias  quarum  vidgus  capax  est  res  secant;  cum 
autem  intellectus  acutior  aut  observatio  diligentior  res  melius 
distinguere  velit,  verba  obstrepunt  Quod  vero  hujus  remedium 
est  (definitiones  scilicet)  in  plurimis  huic  malo  mederi  nequit ; 
quoniam  et  ipsae  definitiones  ex  verbis  constent,  et  verba 
gignant  verba.  Etsi  autem  putemus  verbis  nostris  nos  impe- 
rare ;  et  illud  facile  dictu  sit,  Loquendum  esse  ut  vulgus,  sen^ 


compartire  nella  gran  volta  del  cielo  la  moltltudine  di  tante  stelle  flsse,  credo  io  che 
dlstribuite  le  avrebbe  con  bel  partimenti  di  qctadrati,  esagoni,  ed  ottangoli ;  intenando 
le  maggiori  tra  le  niezxane  e  le  plccole,  con  sue  Intere  correspondense,  parendogll  In 
questo  modo  di  valersi  di  belle  proporzione :  ma  all*  inoontit)  Iddio,  quasi  che  coUa 
mano  del  caso  le  abbia  disseminate,  pare  a  noi  cbe  senza  regola  simmetria  o  eleganza 
alcuno  le  abbia  colassu  sparpagUate.'* 

>  Plato,  Bepubl.  yL     For  the  reference  to  Heraclltus,  see  the  note  1.  p.  164. 
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tiendum  ut  sapientes^;  quinetiam  vocabula  artinm  (qusB  apud 
peritos  solum  Talent)  huic  rei  satbfacere  videri  possint;  et 
dcfinitiones  ^  (de  quibus  diximus)  artibus  pnemissffi  (secundum 
prudentiam  Mathematicorum)  yocabulorum  pravas  aoceptiones 
corrigere  valeant;  attamen  hsdc  omnia  non  sufficiunt^  quo  minus 
vcrborum  prsdstigise  et  incantationes  plurimis  modis  seducant, 
ct  vim  quandam  inteUectui  faciant,  et  impetum  suum  (more 
Tartarorum  sagittationis)  retro  in  intellectimi  (unde  profecta 
Bint)  retorqueant.  Quare  altiore  et  novo  quodam  remedio  ad 
hoe  malum  opus  est.  Yerum  h»c  jam  cursim  perstringimus^ 
interim  desiderari  pronunciantes  ha;nc  doctrinam>  quam  EUnchos 
MagnoSy  sive  de  Idolis  animi  humani  nativis  et  adventitiis^  appel- 
labimus.  Ejus  autem  tractationem  legitimam  ad  Organum 
Novmn  referimus. 

Superest  Artis  Judicandi  Appendix  qusedam  insignis;  quana 
ctiam  desiderari  statuimus.  Siquidem  Aristoteles  rem  notavit, 
modum  rei  nullibi  persecutus  est.  Ea  tractate  qiiaks  demon" 
strationes  ad  quotes  materia^  sive  subjecta  applicari  debeant ; 
ut  haec  doctrina  tanquam  Judicationes  Judicationum  contineat<. 
Optime  enim  Aristoteles  neque  demonstrationes  ab  oratoribus, 
iieque  suasiones  a  matkematicis  requiri  debere  monet^^  Ut  si 
in  probationis  genere  aberretur,  judicatio  ipsa  nou  absolvatur, 
Quando  vero  sint  quatuor  demonstrationum  genera,  vel  per 
consensum  immediatum  et  notiones  communes  ;  vel  per  Inducti- 
onem;  vel  per  Syllogismum;  vel  per  earn  (quam  recte  vocat 
Aristoteles)  Demonstrationem  in  Orbem^  (non  a  notioribus 
scilicet,  sed  tanquam  de  piano) ;  habent  has  demonstrationes 
singulas  certa  subjecta  et  materias  scientiarum  in  quibus 
poUent,  alia  a  quibus  excluduntur.  Etenim  rigor  et  curiositas 
in  poscendo  probationes  nimiiun  severas  in  aliquibus,  multo 
magis  facilitas  et  remissio  in  acquiescendo  probationibus 
levioribus  in  aliis,  inter  ea  sunt  numeranda  qusd  detrimenti 
plurimum  et  impedimenti  scientiis  attulerunt.  Atque  de  Arte 
Judicandi  hsec  dicta  sint. 

*  "Loquendum  enim  est  ut  plures,  sentlendum  ut  pauci."  —  Nlphus's  Contmentofy  on 
Aristot  de  Gen,  et  Corr.  lib.  i.  fo.  29.  g. 

*  DiffinitUmee  in  the  original  — J,S, 

*  Arist  Metapli.  il  8.  *  Arist  Post  Analyt  a  13. 
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CAPUT  V. 

Partiiio  Artis  Retinendi  sive  BetentiviB  in  Dactrinam  de  Admi- 
niculis  Memorise^  et  Dactrinam  de  Memoria  ipsa.  Partitio 
DoctrincB  de  Memoria  ipsa  in  Prapnotionem,  et  Emblema. 

Artem  Bednendi^  sive  Custodiendi,  in  duas  doctrinas  partie- 
mur;  Doctrinam  scilicet  de  Adminiculis  Memorise^  et  Doctri- 
nam  de  Memoria  ipsa.  Admlniculum  Memoriso  plane  scriptio 
est  Atque  omnino  monendum^  quod  Memoria  sine  hoc  admi- 
nicnlo  rebus  prolixioribus  et  accufatioribus  impar  sit;  neque 
ullo  modo  nisi  de  scripto  i^cipi  debeat.  Quod  etiam  in  Philo- 
sophia  Inductiva  et  Interpretatione  Naturae  prsecipue  obtinet. 
Tarn  enim  possit  quis  calculationes  Ephemeridis  memoria  nuda 
absque  scripto  absolvere^  quam  interpretation!  naturae  per  me- 
ditationes  et  vires  memoriae  nativas  et  nudas  sufficere ;  nisi  eidem 
memoriae  ^r^abulas  ordinatas  ministretur.  Verum  missa  In- 
terpretatione Natuiw,  quae  doctrina  nova  est,  etiam  ad  veteres 
et  popnlares  scientias  baud  quicquam  fere  utilius  esse  possit  quam 
Memoriae  Adminiculum  solidum  et  bonum ;  hoc  est,  Digestum 
probum  et  eruditum  Locorum  Communium*  Neque  tamen  me 
fugit,  quod  relatio  eorum  quae  legimus  aut  discimus  in  Locos 
Communes  damno  eruditionis  ab  aliquibus  imputetur,  ut  quae 
lectionis  cursum  remoretur,  et  Memoriam  ad  feriandum  invitet. 
Attamen  quoniam  adulterina  res  est  in  Scientiis  praecocem  esse 
et  promptum,  nisi  etiam  solidus  sis  et  multipliciter  instructus^ 
diligentiam  et  laborem  in  Locis  Coihmunibus  congerendis  magni 
prorsus  rem  esse  usus  et  firmitudinis.  in  studiis  judicamus ; 
veluti  quse  Inventioni  copiam  subministret,  et  aciem  Judicii  in 
unum  contrahat  Yerom  est  tamen  inter  methodos  et  syntaxes 
Locorum  Communium  quae  nobis  adhuc  videre  conti^t,  nul- 
1am  reperiri  quee  aUcujus  sit  pretii;  quandoquidem  in  titulis 
suis  faciem  prorsus  exhibeant  magis  scholae  quam  mundi ;  vul- 
gares  et  paedagogicas  adhibentes  divisiones,  non  autem  eas  quae 
ad  rerum  medullas  et  interiora  quovis  modo  penetrent. 

Cu*ca  Memoriam  autem  ipsam,  satis  segniter  et  languide 
videtur  adhuc  inquisitum.  Extat  certe  de  ea  ars  quaepiam ; 
verum  nobis  constat  tum  meliora  praecepta  de  Memoria  confir- 
manda  et  amplianda  haberi  posse  quam  ilia  ars  complectitur, 
tum  practicam  iUius  ipsius  artis  meliorem  institui  posse  quam 
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qu8B  recepta  est  Neque  tamen  ambigimus  (si  cui  placet  hac 
arte  ad  ostentationem  abuti)  quin  possint  prsestari  per  earn  non- 
nulla  mirabilia  et  portentosa;  sed  nihilominus  res  quasi  sterilis 
est  (eo  quo  adbibetur  modo)  ad  usus  hmnanos*  At  illud  inte- 
rim ei  non  imputamus,  quod  naturalem  memortam  destruat  et 
super-oneret  (ut  vulgo  objicitur) ;  sed  quod  non  dextre  instituta 
sit  ad  auxilia  memorisB  commodanda  in  negotiis  et  rebus  seriis. 
Nos  vero  hoc  habemus  (fortasse  ex  genere  vitte  nostro  political) 
ut  quae  artem  jactant,  usum  non  pr»bent^  parvi  faciamus.  Nam 
ingentem  numerum  nominum  aut  verborum  semel  redtatorum 
eodem  ordine  statim  repetere ;  aut  versus  complures  de  quoYis 
argumento  extempore  conficere ;  aut  quidquid  occurrit  satirica 
aliqua  similitudine  perstringere ;  aut  seria  quasque  in  jocum 
vertere ;  aut  contradictione  et  cavillatione  quidvis  eludere ;  et 
similia;  (quorum  in  facultatibus  animi  baud  exigua  est  copia^ 
quaeque  ingenio  et  exercitatione  ad  miraculum  usque  extolli 
possunt ;)  haec  certe  onmia  et  his  similia  nos  noA  majoris  faci- 
mus  quam  funambulorum  et  mimorum  agilitates  et  ludicnu 
Etenim  eadem  ferme  res  sunt ;  cum  base  corporis^  ilia  animi 
viribus  abutantur;  et  admirationis  forsitan  aliquid  habeant^ 
dignitatis  parum.^ 

Ars  autem  Memoriae  duplici  nititur  intentione;  Praenotione, 
et  Emblemate.  Praanotionem  yocamus  abscissionem  quandam 
investigationis  infinitas.  Cum  enim  quis  aliquid  revocare  in 
memoriam  conatur;  si  nullam  Praenotionem  habeat  aut  per- 
ceptionem  ejus  quod  quaerit,  quaerit  certe  et  molitur,  et  hac  iliac 
discurrit  tanquam  in  infinite.  Quod  si  certam  aliquam  Praeno- 
tionem  habeat,  statim  abscinditur  infinitum,  et  fit  discursus 
Memoriae  magis  in  vicino,  ut  venatio  damae  intra  septa.^  Ita*- 
que  et  ordo  manifesto  juvat  Memoriam.  Subest  enim  Praenotio, 
id  quod  quaeritur  tale  esse  debere  ut  conveniat  cum  ordine. 
Similiter  carmina  facilius  discuntur  memoriter  quam  prosa.  Si 
enim  haeretur  in  aliquo  verbo,  subest  Praenotio,  tale  debere  esse 

'  Of  the  art  of  memory  Agrippa  remarks :  «  Solent  enim  in  gymnasUs  plerunque 
hi:^u8  artis  professlone  nebulones  quidam  scholaribus  imponere  ac  rei  novltate  pecu- 
niolam  ab  incautis  emungere  :  turpe  et  Impudentls  est  multaruro  rerum  lectionem  in* 
star  merdroonlorum  ante  fores  ezplicare,  cum  interim  yacua  domus  sit*'  —  De  Incert. 
et  Vanit.  Sciemt.  c.  10. 

The  illustration  at  the  end  of  this  passage  may  haye  suggested  that  which  Bacon 
employs  in  speaking  of  the  method  of  Baymond  LuUy,  vide  intrk,  p.  669. 

In  Selden*s  Table-talk  he  is  made  to  affirm  that,  whatever  may  be  said  of  great 
memories,  no  man  will  trust  his  memory  when  writiiig  what  is  to  be  given  to  the 
world.     [See  Thble'talk,  under  title  "  Minteter  Divine.'*] 

■  Compare  Nov.  Org.  il.  26. 
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verbum  quod  conyemat  cum  versu.     Atque  ista  Praenotio  est 

Artificialis  Mempiife  pars  prima.     Nam  in  Artificiili  Memoria 

locos  habemus  jam  ante  digestos  et  paratos ;  imagines  extempore^ 

prout  res  postulate  conficimus ;  at  subest  Praenotio^  talem  esse 

debere  imaginem,  qualis  aliquateuus  conyeniat  cum  loco;  id 

quod  yellicat  memoriam^  et  aliquo  modo  munit  ad  rem  quam 

quaerimus.     Emblema  yero  deducit  intellectuale  ad  sensibile: 

sensibile  autem  semper  fortius  percutit  memoriam^  atque  in  ea 

fadlius  imprimitur  quam  intellectuale ;  adeo  ut  etiam  brutorum 

memoria  per  sensibile   excitetur;    per  intellectuale  nunime, 

Itaque  facilius  retineas  imaginem  yenatoris  leporem  perse- 

quentis,  aut  pharmacopoei  pyxides  ordinantis^  aut  pedantii  ora- 

tionem  habentis,  aut  pueri  yersus  memoriter  recitantis,  aut  mimi 

in  scena  agentis,  quam  ipsas  notiones  inyentionis,  dispositionis^ 

elocutionis,  memoriad,  actionis.     Sunt  et  alia  quae  pertinent  ad 

Memoriam  juyandam  (ut  modo  diximus);  sed  Ars  quad  jam 

'habetur  ex  his  duobus  jam  praemissis  consistit.    Particulares 

autem  artium  defectus  persequi^  fuerit  ab  instituto  nostro  rece- 

dere.     Igitur  de  Arte  Betinendi  siye  Custodiad^  base 

dicta  sint.    Jam  yero  ad  quartum  membrum 

Logicas,  quod  Traditionem  et  Elocu- 

tionem  tractate  ordine 

peryenimus. 
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AD  BEGEM    SUUM. 

CAPUT  L 

Partitio  TradiHviB  in  Doetrinam  de  Organo  Sermdnis^  Do- 
ctrinam  de  Methodo  Sermonis,  ei  Doetrinark  de  lUuBtra- 
tione  Sermonis.  Partitio  Doctrinm  de  Organo  Sermoms  in 
Doetrinam  de  Notis  Brerum^  de  Locutione,  et  de  Scriptione ; 
quarum  duce  posteriores  Grammaticaiu  constituunty  ejiaque 
partitiones  sunt,  Partitio  Doctrines  de  Notis  Rerum  in 
Hieroglyphica,  et  Characteres  Reales.  Partitio  "Secunda 
Grammatic(B  in  Literariam,  et  Philosophantem.  Aggregatio 
Poeseos  quoad  Metnim  ad  Doetrinam  de  Locutione.  Aggre^ 
gatio  Doctrinss  de  Ciphris  ad  Doetrinam  de  Scriptione, 

CoNCEDiTUB  certe  cuivis  (Rex  Optime)  seipsum  et  sua  ridere 
et  ludere.  Quis  igitur  uoyit,  num  forte  opus  istud  nostrum 
non  descriptum  fuerit  ex  libro  quodam  veteri,  reperto  inter 
libros  famosissimsB  illius  bibliothecse  Sancti  Victoris;  quorum 
catalogum  excepit  magister  Franciscus  Habelesius?'  Illic 
enim  invenitur  liber,  cui  titulus  est  Formicarium  Artium. 
Nos  sane  pusillmn  acervum  pulyisculi  congessimus,  et  sub  eo 
complura  scientiarum  et  artium  grana  condidimus ;  quo  formicie 
reptare  possint,  et  paulatim  conquiescere,  et  subinde  ad  novos 
se  labores  accingere.  At  regum  sapientissimus  pigros  quos- 
cunque  remittit  ad  formicas;  nos  autem  pigros  eos  homines 

'  Piintog.  li.  7.     The  humour  of  making  catalogues  of  imaginary  book)   probably 
began  with  Rabelais. 
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pronunciamiia^  quibufi  aequisitia  uti  tantom  oordi  ait^  neque 
subinde  novas  sdentiarum  sementes  et  mesaes  faoere, 

Accedamus  nunc  ad  Artem  Tradendi^'  Ave  Proferendi  et 
Enunciaadi  ea  qu»  inyenta,  judicata,  ac  in  memoria  repo- 
sita  miot;  quam  nomi&e  g^nerali  Traditivam  appeUabimus. 
£a  omnjes  artes  oiisca  Verba  et  Sermones  oomplectitor.  Quam- 
yis  enim  Ratio  Sennonis  yelali  anima  sit,  tamen  in  tractando 
disjungi  debent  Batio  et  Sermo ;  non  minus  qnam  Anuna  et 
Corpus*  Traditivam  in  tres  partes  dividemus;  Doctrinam  circa 
Organum  Sermams;  Doctrinam  circA  Methodum  Semumts;  et 
Doctrinam  circa  SermonU  tUuttratianem  sive  Omatum. 

Doctrina  de  Organo  Sermonis  vulgo  recepta^  qu»  et  Grram- 
matica  dicitnr^  duplex  est ;  altera  de  Locutione,  altera  de  Scri- 
ptione;  reote  enim  Aristoteles;  CogitaHanum  tessera  verbaj 
verborum  Uterm.^  Utrunque  Grammaticsd  assignabimuSp  Verum> 
ut  rem  altius  repetamus,  antequam  ad  Grammaticam  et  partes 
ejus  jam  dictas  veniamus^  in  genere  de  Organo  Traditivae 
dicendum  est.  Videntur  enim  esse  proles  quasdam  Traditivss 
aliae,  prseter  Verba  et  Literas.  Hoc  igitur  plane  statuendum 
est;  quidquid  scindi  possit  in  differentias  satis  numerosas  ad 
notionum  varietatem  explicandam  (modo  differentiae  ills  sensui 
perceptibiles  sint)  fieri  posse  vebiculum  cogitationum  de  homine 
in  hominem.  Nam  videmua  nationes  lingms  discr epantes  com- 
mercia  non  male  per  gestus  exercere.  At  in  practica  nonnul- 
lorum,  qui  surdi  et  muti  usque  a  nativitate  fuerant  et  alias 
erant  ingeniosi,  miros  vidimus  haberi  inter  eos  et  amicos  suos^ 
qui  eorum  gestus  perdidicerant,  dialogos.  Quinetiam  notis- 
simum  fieri  jam  coBpit,  quod  in  China  et  provineiis  ultimi 
Orientis  in  usu  hodie  sint  characteres  quidam  reales,  non 
nominales  ;  qui  scilicet  nee  literas  nee  verba,  sed  res  et  notiones 
exprimunt.^  Adeo  ut  gentes  complures  Unguis  prorsus  discre- 
pantes,  sed  hujuamodi  characteribus  (qui  apud  illos  latiua 
recepti  sunt)  consentientes^  scriptis  communicent ;  eousque  ut 
librum  aliquem,  hujusmodi  characteribus  conscriptum,  quaque 
gens  patria  lingua  legere  et  reddere  possit' 

'  Arl8t  De  Interpret  1.  1. 

<  In  Acosta's  Hiitoiy  of  the  New  World  [book  6.  c.  6.]>  ^^^^  ^  <^  ^^^  interesting 
book»  the  writer,  in  g\ying  an  account  of  tlie  way  in  which  the  Mexicans  used  hiero- 
glyphical  characters,  makes  a  digression  on  the  wilting  of  the  Chinese,  in  a  manner 
which  indkates  that  at  that  time  their  mode  of  writing  was  not  generally  known. 

*  Tills  assertion  was  made  by  tlie  early  missionaries,  and  has  been  constantly  re- 
peated since.  Within  .certain  limits  it  is  true ;  just  as  an  Italian  and  an  Englishmau 
may  read  or  write  Latin  equally  well,  though  they  pronounce  it  differently.     But  the 
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Noto  igitur  Bemm^  quad  absque  ope  aut  medio  Verbomm 
res  significanty  duplids  generis  sunt;  quarom  prius  genus 
ex  CongruOj  alteram  ad  Placitum  significat.  Prioris  generis 
sunt  Hieroglyphica,  et  Oestus ;  posterioris  vero  ii,  quos  dixi- 
mos^  Characteres  Beales.  Hieroglyphioorum  usus  yetustus 
admodum  et  in  yeneratione  quadam  habitus^  prscipue  apud 
^gyptios,  gentem  yalde  antiquam;  adeo  ut  yideantur  Hi* 
eroglyphica  fuisse  Scriptio  qussdam  ante-nata  et  senior  ipeis 
Elementis  Literarum^  nisi  forte  apud  Hebr»os.  Gestus  autem 
tanquam  Hieroglyphica  transitoria  sunt.  Quemadmodum  enim 
yerba  prolata  yolant,  scripta  manent;  ita  et  Hieroglyphica 
gestibus  expressa  transeunt,  depicta  durant.  Cum  enim  Pe- 
riander^  consultus  de  oonseryanda  tyrannide^  legatum  astare 
juberet;  atque  ipse  in  horto  deambulans  summitdtes  florum 
eminentiorum  carperet^  ad  casdem^  proceram  innuens';  non 


structure  of  the  spoken  lai)gnagei»  or  rather  dialects,  to  which  written  Chinese  can 
correspond  must  be  identicaL  It  is  difficult  to  attach  a  precise  meaning  to  such  state- 
ments as  Bemusat's  *'  Les  signes  de  leur  ^criture,  pris  en  g^n^ral,  n*expriment  pas  des 
pronunciations,  mals  des  id^."  Every  character  has  in  truth,  he  immediately  after- 
wards remarlis,  its  sound ;  and  a  Chinese  book  can  of  course  be  read  aloud  in  Chinese. 
Moreover  the  great  majority  of  Chinese  characters  carry  with  them  an  indication  of 
their  pronunciation.  They  consist  of  two  elements,  one  being  a  simpler  cliaracter  of 
the  same  sound»  although  generally  speaking  of  totally  different  meaning,  the  other 
referring  more  or  less  precisely  to  the  meaning.  Thus  the  character  for  a  particular 
kind  of  tree  will  contain,  besides  the  phonetic  element,  the  character  for  tree  or  wood 
in  general ;  so  too  will  very  firequently  that  for  a  thing  made  of  wood.  These  elements 
have  been  termed  Fhoneticse  and  Classifies^.  Bat  most  of  the  latter  admit  of  being 
used  in  different  combinations  as  Fboneticae.  They  correspond  precisely  with  the 
khid  of  hieroglyphics  which  Bunsen  calls  determhiants,  and  are  for  the  most  part  the 
same  as  the  radicals  (as  they  are  called)  used  in  arranging  words  in  the  Chinese  dic- 
tionaries. The  class  of  characters  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  is  the  fourth  of  the 
six  classes  into  which  Chinese  characters  are  commonly  divided.  They  are  caUed  Hlal- 
Ching,  id  at  Joined  to  sound,  or  Hing-Ching,  id  est  representing  the  sound ;  and  ft 
is  said  that  out  of  twenty-four  thousand  characters  it  was  found  that  twenty-two 
thousand  are  of  this  kind.  See  Callery,  Systema  phoneticum  Scriptura  Siniets,  L  9. 
He  refers  for  his  authority  to  a  Chinese  encyclopedia. 

The  view  taken  of  the  nature  of  these  characters  in  Bfar8hman*s  Claois  Simtea,  is, 
as  Remusat  has  pointed  out,  wholly  wrong.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  a  persoq 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  subject  would  investigate  the  analogy  which  exists  be- 
tween the  Chinese  and  Egyptian  modes  of  writing ;  not,  of  course,  with  any  notion 
of  establishing  a  historical  connexion  (as  was  once  attempted)  between  the  two 
nations.  It  is  exceedingly  remarkable,  that  as  early  as  the  fourth  dynasty  the 
Egyptians  seem  to  have  tuui  a  complete  and  even  copious  system  of  purely  alpha- 
betic characters,  though,  as  Lepsius  has  shown,  the  minority  of  their  alphabetic 
characters  are  of  later  date.  I  must  ap<doglse  for  the  length  of  this  note  on  a  sulject 
not  very  closely  connected  with  the  text 

1  Sedem  in  the  original.  —  /.  S. 

'  Compare  this  with  Solyman's  lesson  to  his  visir  on  the  art  of  sieges.  <*  Come 
close  to  me,"  said  the  Sultan,  "  but  on  your  head  be  it  if  you  tread  on  the  carpet  on 
which  I  sit**  The  viih*  reflected  for  a  while,  then  gradually  rolling  up  the  carpet, 
advanced  dose  to  his  instructor.  «  All  is  said,"  resumed  Sdyman ;  **  you  know  now 
how  strong  phuxs  are  to  be  taken."  The  lesson  was  given,  it  is  said,  in  reUtion  to  the 
siege  of  Rhodes  In  1521. 
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minnB  usub  est  Hieroglyphico^  quam  si  id  in  charta  depinxisset. 
niud  interim  patet^  Hieroglypbica  et  Qestus  semper  cum  re 
significata  aliqnid  similitudinis  habere^  et  emblemata  qiuedam 
esse  ;  unde  eas  notas  rerum  ex  congruo  nominayimus.  At  Cha- 
racteres  Reales  nihil  babent  ex  emblemate^  sed  plane  surdi 
sunt ;  non  minus  quam  ipsa  elementa  literarum;  et  ad  placitum 
tantum  efficti,  consuetudine  autem  tanquam  pacto  tacito  recepti. 
niud  interim  liquet,  vasta  ipsorum  multitudine  ad  scribendum 
opus  esse ;  tot  enim  ease  debent,  quot  sunt  yocabula  radicaUa. 
HsBC  igitur  portio  Doctrinas  de  Organo  Sermonis  quas  est  de 
Notis  Berum,  nobis  ponitur  pro  Desiderato.  Etsi  autem  tenuis 
possit  videri  esse  ejus  usus,  cum  verba  et  scriptio  per  literas 
sint  organa  Traditiyss  longe  commodissima ;  yisum  est  tamen 
nobis,  yeluti  reLnon  ignobilis,  aliquam  hoc  loco  mentionem  ejus 
fisu^ere.  Tractamus  enim  hie  veluti  numismata  rerum  intel- 
lectualium ;  nee  abs  re  fuerit  nosse,  quod  sicut  nummi  possint 
confici  ex  alia  materia  prseter  aurum  et  argentum,  ita  et  Nota^ 
Berum  alias  possint  cudi,  praeter  Verba  et  Literas, 

Fergamus  igitur  ad  Grammaticam.  Ea  yero  yeluti  yiatoris 
locum  erga  caBteras  scientias  obtinet;  non  nobilem  ilium  qui- 
dem,  sed  inprimis  tamen  necessarium;  praesertim  cum  scientias 
nostris  saeculis  ex  Unguis  eruditis,  non  yemaculis,  potissimum 
hauriantur.  Neque  tamen  dignitas  ejus  parva  censetida  est; 
quandoquidem  antidoti  cujusdam  yicibus  fungatur  contra  male- 
dictionem  illam  confusionis  linguarunu  Sane  hoc  agit  industria 
humana,  ut  se  restituat  et  redintegret  in  benedictionibus  illis 
quibus  culpa  sua  excidit.  Atque  contra  maledictionem  primam 
generalem  de  sterilitate  terras  et  comedendo  panem  suum  in 
gudore  vuUus  sui,  reliquis  artibus  oinnibus  se  munit  et  instruit. 
At  contra  sectmdam  illam  de  confiisione  linguarum,  adyocat 
in  auxilium  GrammaticauL  Ejus  in  Unguis  quibusque  yema- 
culis  exiguus  certe  usus  est;  in  extemis  perdiscendis  latior; 
amplhsimus  yero  in  illis  linguis  quae  yulgares  esse  desierunt,  et 
in  libris  tantum  perpetuantur. 

Ghrammaticam  etiam  bipartitam  ponemus ;  ut  alia  sit  Lite- 
raria,  alia  Philosophica.  Altera  adhibetur  simpliciter  ad  lin- 
guas,  nempe  ut  eas  quis  aut  celerius  perdiscat,  aut  emendatius 
et  purius  loquatur.  Altera  yero  aliquatenus  Philosophias 
ministrat.  Qua  in  parte  occurrit  nobis  Caesarem  libros  De 
Analogia  conscripsisse ;  atque  dubitatio  subiit  utxum  illi  hanc, 
quam  dicimus,  Grammaticam  Philosopliicam  tractarlnt     Suspi- 
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camur  tamen  nil  admodum  in  illis  faiaae  Bubtilius  aut  sublimins ; 
sed  tantiun  praoceptiones  tradidisse  de  oratione  caste  et  integra, 
neque  a  oonsuetudine  loquendi  prava  n^que  ab  afiectatione 
aliquomm  vitiata  et  polluta;  in  quo  geneie  ipse  excelluit.^ 
Veruntamen  bac  ipsa  re  moniti^  cogitatione  complexi  sumua 
Grammaticam  qnandam  qu®  non  analogiam  yerborum  ad  in- 
vicem^  sed  analogiam  inter  yerba  et  res^  siye  rationem,  sedulo 
inquirat;  citra  tamen  earn,  quad  LogicsB  subseryit^  hermeniam. 
Vestigia  certe  rationis  yerba  simt ;  itaqne  yestigia  etiam  aliquid 
de  corpore  indicant.  Hujns  igitur  rei  admnbrationem  qnandam 
tenuem  dabimus.  Primo  antem  minime  probamns  curiosam 
illam  inqoisitionem,  quam  tamen  Plato  yir  exindus  non  con- 
tempsit';  nimimm  de  impositione  et  originali  etymolo^ 
nominmn ;  supponendo  ac  si  ilia  jam  a  principio  ad  placitum 
indita  minime  fuissent,  sed  ratione  qnadam  et  significanter 
deriyata  et  deducta;  materiam  certe  el^antem^  et  qnasi 
eeream,  quse  apte  fingi  et  flecti  possitfqnoniam  yero  antiqni- 
tatum  penetralia  perscmtari  yidetur,  etiam  qnodammodo  yene- 
rabilem ;  sed  nihilominus  parce  yeram,  et  fructu  cassam.  lUa 
demum,  ut  arbitramnr^  foret  nobilissima  Giammaticae  species^ 
si  quis  in  Unguis  plurimis  tam  eruditis  quam  yulgaribus  eximie 
doctus,  de  yariis  linguarum  proprietatibus  tractaret ;  in  quibus 
quasque  excellat^  in  quibus  deficiat^  ostendens.  Ita  enim  et 
linguiB  mutuo  conmiercio  locupletari  possint,  et  fiet  ex  iis  qaie 
in  singulis  Unguis  pulchra  sunt  (tanquam  Venus  ApelUs') 
orationis  ipsius  quasdam  formosissima  imago  et  exemplar  quod- 
dam  inslgne,  ad  sensus  animi  rite  exprimendos.  Atque  ima 
etiam  hoc  pacto  capientur  signa  baud  leyia^  sed  obseryatu  digna 
(quod  fortasse  quispiam  non  putaret)  de  ingeniis  et  moribus 
populorum  et  nationum,  ex  Unguis  ipsorum.  Equidem  libenter 
audio  Ciceronem  notantem,  quod  apud  Oraecos  desit  yerbum, 
quod  Latinum  iUud  meptum  reddafc;  Fropterea,  inquit,  quod 
GrtBcis  hoc  vitium  tam  fdmiUare  fuity  ut  illud  in  se  ne  Agruh- 
scerent  quidem :  digna  certe  grayitate  Romana  censura.^     Quid 

'  Aulus  Oellius  quotes  from  the  Analogia  of  Caesar,  a  precept  to  avoid  an  unusual 
word  **  veluti  scopularo/'  Noetea  Alt.  1.  10.  Bacon  refers  to  the  Analogia  in  several 
other  places,  yide  supra,  p.  [476.  Observe  that  he  there  speaks  of  it  as  a  grammatical 
philosophy  in  which  Caesar  was  endeavouring  to  bring  words,  which  are  the  images  of 
things,  into  congruity  with  the  things  themselves.  Whence  it  would  seem  that  he 
had  changed  his  opinion  as  to  the  character  of  the  book ;  for  this  would  be  the  very 
analogia  inter  verba  et  re»  fh)m  which  here  he  distinguishes  it] 

'  See  particularly  the  Cratyfus, 

*  Not  the  yenus  of  Apelles,  but  the  Helen  of  Zeuxis. 

*  **  Nam  qui  aut  tempus  quid  postulet  non  videt,  aut  plura  loquitur,  aut  se  ostentat. 
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illud  quod  Grsdci  in  compositioiiibaa  yerborum  tanto  Ucentia 
usi  sunt^  Bomani  contra  magnam  in  hac  re  seyeritatem  adhi* 
buerunt?  Plane  colligat  quia  Gtibcos  fiiiflse  artibu8»  Bomanos 
rebus  gerendia^  magis  idoneos.  Artdum  enim  diatinctionea 
yerborum  compoeitionem  fere  exigunt;  at  res  et  negotia  sim* 
pliciora  yerba  postulant.  Quin  Hebrssi  tantum  compositionea 
illas  refugiunt^  ut  malint  metaphora  abuti  quam  compoaitionem 
introducere.  Quinetiam  yerbis  tarn  paucis  et  minime  com* 
mixtis  utuntur^  ut  plane  ex  lingua  ipsa  quia  perapiciat  gentem 
fuisae  illam  Nazar»am^  et  a  reliquia  gentibua  aeparatam. 
Annon  et  illud  obaeryatione  dignum  (licet  nobis  modernia 
spirltua  nonnibil  retundat)  antiquas  linguas  plenas  declina- 
tionum,  casuum,  conjugationum^  temporum^  et  similium  fuisae ; 
modemas/his  fere  deatitutaa,  plurima  per  pr»poaitionee  et 
verba  auxiliaria  aegniter  expedite?  Sane-facile  quia  conjiciat> 
uteunque  nobia  ipsi  placemua^  ingenia  priorum  assculorum 
nostris  fuiase  multo  acutiora  et  aubtiliora.^  Innumera  sunt 
ejusmodi^  quao  juatum  yolumen  complere  poaeiut.  Non  aba  re 
igitur  fue4t  Grammaticam  Philoaophantem  a  Simplici  et  Lite- 
raria  distinguere^  et  Deaideratam  ponere. 

Ad  Grammaticam  etiam  pertinere  judicamus  omnia  ilia  qu® 
yerbis  quoquo  modo  accidunt^  qualia  aunt  Sonus,  Meusura, 
Accentus.  At  prima  ilia  Kterarum  simplicium  cunabula  (nempe 
qua  percussione  linguse,  qua  apertura  oris,  qua  adductione 
labiorum,  quo  nisu  gutturis,  singularum  Hterarum  sonus  gene- 
retur)  ad  Grammaticam  non  pertinent,  sed  portio  sunt  Doctrinae 
de  Sonis,  sub  Sensu  et  Sensibili  tractanda.  Sonus,  de  quo 
loquimur,  Grammaticua  ad  Euphoniaa  tantum  pertinet  et  Dys- 
phonias.  Illarum  qua&dam  communes  sunt.  Nulla  enim  est 
lingua,  quin  yocalium  concurrentium  hiatus  aut  consonantium 
concurrentium  asperitates  aliquatenus  refugiat.     Sunt  et  alias 

aut  eorum  quibuscum  est  vel  dignitatis  vel  commodi  ratlonem  noQ  habet,  aut  denlque' 
in  aliquo  genere  aut  inconcinaus  aut  multus  est,  is  ineptus  dicitur.  Hoc  vitio  cumu- 
lata  est  eruditlssima  !lla  Gnecorum  natio ;  itaque  quod  vim  hi^us  mall  Gneci  non 
vident,  ne  nomen  quidem  ei  vitio  impoauerunt,  ut  enim  quaeras  omnia  quomodo  Orseci 
ineptum  appellent  non  reperies." —  Cic,  Be  OraL  iL  4. 

'  On  this  very  interesting  question,  whicli  Bacon  was  probably  the  first  to  propose, 
Grimm  has  some  good  remarks  in  his  essay  on  the  origin  of  language,  in  the  Berlin 
Transactiona  for  1852.  He  shows  that  of  the  two  classes  of  languages  here  con- 
traated  each  has  its  own  merits,  observing  tliat  mere  fiUness  of  grammatical  forms  Is 
not  to  be  recognised  as  necessarily  an  advantage ;  else  we  should  be  obliged  to  rate 
Finnish,  in  which  the  noun  has  thirteen  cases,  above  Sanscrit,  in  which  it  has  eij;ht, 
and  Greek,  in  which  it  has  only  five.  It  may  be  remarked  in  iUustnition  of  this, 
that  although  there  are  in  Sanscrit  past  tenses  corresponding  to  the  Greek  aorists 
and  perfects,  yet  the  accuracy  of  logical  discrimination  which  appropriates  the  latter  to 
the  completed  action  belongs  to  Greek  only ;  so  too  of  the  appropriation  of  the  Imper- 
fect to  express  an  uncompleted  action.    See  Bopp,  Comparative  Grammar j  §  5 1 3. 
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respectiyflo^  quae  scilicet  diversorum  populorum  auribus  gratsB 
autingratad  accedimt.  Oneca  lingua  diphthongis  ecatet;  Latina 
longe  parcius.  Lingua  Hispanica  literas  tenues  odit,  easque 
statiin  vertit  in  medias.^  Linguae  quas  ex  Grothis  fluxere 
aspiratis  gaudent.'  Multa  sunt  ejusmodi:  verum  base  ipsa 
fortasse  plus  satis. 

At  Mensura  Verborum  ingens  nobis  corpus  artis  peperit^ 
Poesim  scilicet^  non  quatenus  ad  materiam  (de  qua  supra)  sed 
quatenus  ad  stilum  et  figuram  verborum ;  versus  nimirum  eive 
carmina.  Circa  quad  ars  habetur  quasi  pusiUa^  exempla  acce- 
dunt  grandia  et  infinita*  Neque  tamen  ars  ilia  (quam  Proso^ 
diam  Granunatici  appellant)  ad  earminum  genera  et  mensuras 
edocendas  tantum  restringi  debeat.  Adjicienda  enim  sunt  pras- 
cepta,  quod  earminum  genus  cuique  materiae  sive  subjecto 
optime  conveniat.  *Antiqui  heroica  carmina  historiis  et  en- 
comiis  applicaverunt ;  elegos  querimoniis;  iambos  invectivis; 
lyricos  odis  et  hynmis.  Neque  haac  prudentia  recentioribus 
poetis  in  linguis  propriis  defuit.  Ulud  reprehendendum^  quod 
quidam  antiquitatis  nimium  studiosi  linguas  modemas  ad  men- 
suras antiquas  (heroicas^  elegiacas,  sapphicas^  &c.)  traducere 
conati  sunt';  quas  ipsarum  linguarum  fabrica  respuit,  nee 
minus  aures  exhorrent  In  hujusmodi  rebus  sensus  judicium 
artis  praeceptis  prasponendum ;  ut  ait  ille» 
Coenie  fercula  nostrao 
Maliem  convivia  quam  placuisse  cocb/ 

>  This  is  somewhat  overstateO.  The  Spanish  generally  retains  the  Latki  tennis  at 
the  beginnhig  of  words  and  often  in  the  middle.  The  tendency  to  the  iiattening 
Baoon  mentions  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of  p  and  h.  See  Dies,  Grammaiik  der 
RomaniMchen  Spraehen,  i.  252.,  for  a  general  table  of  consonantal  changes  in  the  Roman 
tongues.  A  remarkable  peculiarity  in  Spanish  is  the  substitution  of  h  (now  dropped  in 
pronunciation)  for  the  Latin  /  at  the  beginning  of  words.  It  is  not  however  universal, 
and  belongs  to  a  comparatively  late  period  of  the  language,  no  trace  of  it  being  found, 
according  to  Dies,  in  the  poem  of  the  Cid, 

'  Bacon  no  doubt  refers  to  High  and  Low  German.  The  Gothic  itself — commonly 
called  Mceso-Gothic,  but  which  might  perhaps  be  as  fitly  called  Italian-Gothic,  as  the 
existing  renudns  of  it  belong  probably  to  Italy  in  the  time  of  Theodoric  and  his  succes- 
sors—  is  much  less  charged  with  aspirates  than  the  tongues  which  claim  descent  from  it. 
The  last  editor  of  Ulphilas,  after  pointing  out  the  prevalence  of  liquids  and  tenues,  ob- 
serves rather  fimciftilly :  **  Our  ancestors  were  not  a  mountain  people ;  they  must  have 
dwelt  on  plains  under  a  moist,  mild  climate.**  The  analogy  of  Gothic  with  Sanscrit  is 
very  strlldng.  Bopp  remarks :  **  When  I  read  the  venerable  Ulphilas,  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
reading  Sanscrit'* 

'  This  affectation  prevailed  about  the  same  time  in  France  and  Italy,  and  a  little 
later  in  England.  Jodelle  was  the  first  person,  accordhig  to  Pasquier,  who  produced  a 
French  hexameter  and  pentameter. 

Augustus  von  Schlegel,  in  his  Inditehe  BiUhthek,  has  an  interesting  essay  on  this 
sulilect,  especially  with  respect  to  the  Greek  hexameter.  He  endeavours  to  determine 
the  modifications  necessary  in  order  that  it  may  be  really  naturalised  in  modem 
languages. 

«  Mart.  ix.  88. 
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Neque  vero  ars  est^  sed  artis  abusus^  cum  ilia  naturam  non 
perficiat  eed  pervertat  Verum  quod  ad  Poesim  attinet,  (sive 
de  fabulis  sive  de  metro  loquamur)  est  ilia  (ut  superius  dixi- 
mus)  tanquam  herba  luxurians^  sine  semine  nata^  ex  vigorc 
ipsius  terr»  germinans.  Quare  ubique  serpit,  et  latissime 
difiusa  est;  ut  supervacuum  foret  de  defectibus  ejus  sollici- 
turn  esse.  De  ilia  igitur  cura  est  abjicieuda.  Quod  vero  ad 
Accentus  Verborum^  nil  opus  est  de  re  tarn  pusilla  dicere; 
nisi  forte  illud  quis  notatu  dignum  putet^  quod  accentus  Yer- 
borum  exquisite^  accentus  autem  Sententiarum  neutiquam  in 
observationem  venit.  Attamen  illud  fere  imiverso  generi  hu- 
mane commune  e&t,  ut  vocem  in  fine  periodi  submittant^  in 
interrogatione  eleventh  et  alia  hujusmodi  non  pauca.  Atque 
de  Grammaticffi  parte^  qute  ad  Locutionem  spectat^  hactenus. 

Quod  ad  Scriptionem  attinet^  ea  aut  Alphabeto  Vulgari 
perficitur  (quod  ubique  recipitur),  aut  Occulto  et  Privato,  de 
quo  inter  singulos  convenit ;  quod  Ciphras  vocant.  At  Or- 
thographia  Vulgaris  etiam  controversiam  et  quaestionem  nobis 
peperit ;  utrum  scilicet  eodem  verba  scribere  oporteat  quo  pro- 
nunciantur  modo,  an  potius  ex  more  consueto?  At  ilia  scriptio 
quae  reformata  videri  possit^  (ut  scilicet  scriptio  pronunciation! 
consona  sit,)  est  ex  genere  inutilium  subtilitatuuL  Nam  et 
ipsa  pronunciatio  quotidie  gliscit,  nee  constans  est;  et  deri- 
vationes  verborum,  prsesertim  ex  linguis^  extraneis^  prorsus 
obscurantur.  Denique  cum  ex  more  recepto  scripta  morem 
pronunciandi  nidlo  mode  impediant,  sed  liberam  relinquant, 
quorsum  attinet  ista  novatio'  ? 

'  Every  liviDg  language  Is  continually  changing;  and  the  orthography  gradually 
follows  changes  of  pronunciation.  But  to  make  the  pronunciation  of  the  present  mo- 
ment the  standard  of  orthography  is  to  set  aside  as  £ir  as  possible  the  historical  element 
in  the  development  of  the  language,  and  thus  greatly  to  diminish  its  value  as  a  record 
of  the  progress  of  human  thought,  not  to  mention  the  effect  which  such  a  system  would 
have  in  making  works  composed  before  the  era  of  the  last  reformation  unintelligible. 

[I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Baqon  would  have  pronounced  a  less  confident  judg- 
ment on  this  question,  if  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  a  system  of  notation  might  be 
contrived  which  should  not  only  represent  the  pronunciation  of  the  particular  time, 
but  accompany  all  change$  of  pronunciation  which  time  might  introduce ;  so  that  the 
written  word  should  heat  aU times  a  true  description  of  the  spoken  word.  For  this 
purpose,  nothing  more  is  required  than  an  alphabet  containing  as  many  distinct  cha^ 
ractere  as  there  are  distinguishable  elementary  bowuU  in  the  language,  so  that  the  same 
sound  may  always  be  represented  by  the  same  character  or  combination  of  characters, 
and  no  combination  of  characters  may  be  used  to  represent  more  than  one  combina- 
tion of  sounds.  Against  a  reform  of  orthography  founded  upon  such  a  reconstruction 
of  the  alphabet,  it  appears  to  me  that  none  of  the  objections  either  in  the  text  or  in 
the  note  can  be  justly  urged.  With  regard  to  the  history  of  the  past,  everything  would 
remain  as  it  is.  A  dictionary  containing  the  old  and  new  spelling  of  every  word  in 
the  language  would  effectually  preserve  Its  etymological  history  (so  far  as  our  present 
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Ad  Ciphras  igitur  veniendum.*  Earum  genera  haud  pauca 
Bunt:  Ciphrae  simplices ;  CiphrsB  non-significantibus  characteri- 
bus  intermixtas ;  Ciphrte  duplices  literas  uno  charactere  com- 
plexffi;  Ciphrae  Botas;  Ciphrae  Clavis;  Ciphrse  Verbomixi; 
alise.  Yirtutes  autem  in  Ciphris  requirendae  tares  sunt;  ut  sint 
expeditae^  non  nimis  operosae  ad  scribendnm ;  nt  sint  &im,  et 
nuUo  modo  pateant  ad  deciphrandum ;  addo  denique^  ut,  si  fieri 
possit5  suspicione  vacent.  Si  enim  epistolas  in  manus  eorum 
devenient  qui  in  eos  qui  scribunt,  aut  ad  quos  scribuntur,  po- 
testatem  habeant,  tametsi  Ciphra  ipsa  fida  sit  et  deciphrata 

orthography  docs  preserve  It)  ap  to  the  present  time.  For  the  ftiture,  prommcbtioii 
would  still  be  free  to  chaDge*  and  orthography  would  still  follow ;  but  the  changes  of 
pronunciation  would  be  less  rapid  and  capricious,  and  the  corresponding  changes  of 
orthography  would  be  not  gradual  but  immediate.  Pronunciation  would  change,  not 
according  to  fashion  or  accident,  but  according  to  the  laws  of  nature;  and  each  change 
would  be  registered  as  it  came  in  the  printed  records  of  the  langoage.  All  this  would 
surely  be  a  great  advantage,  whether  we  regard  language  as  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion, for  which  it  serves  best  when  it  is  most  uniform  and  constant,  or  as  a  record  of 
the  progress  of  humfin  thought,  for  which  it  serves  the  better  in  proportion  as  capri- 
cious and  accidental  changes  are  excluded  and  natural  changes  marked  and  rois- 
tered. 

Bacon  was  probably  thinking  of  some  particular  scheme  proposed  In  his  own  day, 
in  which  the  existing  alphabet  was  to  be  used.  Many  such  partial  schemes  of  ortho- 
graphical reform  have  been  attempted  from  time  to  time,  all  of  which  may  be  justly 
condemned  as  '*  useless  subtiltics,**  not  because  the  thing  aimed  at  —  «<  iciUcet  McripUo 
proHundationi  contona  sit— would  be  useless  if  accomplished,  but  because,  without 
such  a  reconstruction  of  the  alphabet  as  should  enable  us  to  assign  to  each  distinct 
sound  a  distinct  character,  the  thing  cannot  be  accomplished.  With  an  alphabet  of 
only  twenty-six  letters,  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  spelling  of  English  represent  the 
pronunciation,  because  there  are  more  than  twenty-six  distinct  sounds  used  in  Eng- 
lish speech.  It  has  recently  been  shown,  however,  that  with  an  alphabet  of  only  forty 
letters,  every  sound  used  in  speaking  good  English  may  be  represented  accurately 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes ;  and  a  few  more  would  probably  include  all  the 
sounds  of  all  the  classical  languages  in  Europe. 

Two  or  three  alphabets  of  this  kind  have  been  suggested  within  the  last  hundred 
years.  There  was  one  proposed  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  another  by  Dr.  William 
Young,  another  by  Sir  John  Herschell.  But  the  first  serious  attempt  to  bring  such  an 
alphabet  into  general  use,  and  fairly  to  meet  and  overcome  all  the  practical  as  well  as 
all  the  theoretical  difllculties,  was  made  by  Mr.  Alexander  EUis  and  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman 
in  1 848.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  means  of  their  alphabet  every  English 
word  now  in  use  may  be  so  written  that  the  spelling  shall  contain  a  sufficient  direction 
for  the  pronunciation.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  apprehend  that  It  would  ever  be 
necessary  to  remodel  it,  since,  however  the  fkshlon  of  pronunciation  may  change,  it  Is 
not  likely  that  any  new  elementary  sounds  will  be  developed  ;  and  therefore^  though 
we  might  have  to  spell  some  of  our  words  ditferently,  we  should  still  be  able  to  speU 
them  out  of  the  same  alphabet 

As  for  the  fear  that,  if  such  a  reformation  were  adopted,  works  composed  previously 
would  become  unintelligible,  it  has  been  ascertained  by  many  experiments  that  chil- 
dren who  have  learned  to  read  books  printed  phonetically  in  the  new  alphabet  easily 
teach  themselves  to  read  books  printed  in  the  ordinary  way ;  and  therefore,  even  if  the 
new  system  should  become  universal  for  all  new  books,  no  one  would  have  any  dlffl- 
culty  in  mastering  the  old  ones. — J,  S.] 

*  See,  for  an  account  of  these  ciphers,  the  appendix  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
Bacon's  blliteral  cipher  (see  inhi,  p.  659.)  seems,  as  I  have  there  pointed  out,  to  be 
connected  with  one  which  had  been  given  by  Porta,  which  also  depends  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  the  Electric  Telegraph  is  now  a  familiar  illustration,  that  any  number 
of  things  may  be  denoted  by  combinations  of  two  signs,  as  in  the  binary  scale  of 
numeration. 
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impossibiUs^  tamen  subjicitur  haec  res  ezamini  et  qus^oni; 
nisi  Ciplira  sit  ejusmodi^  quce  aut  suspicione  vacet  aut  examina- 
tionem  eladat.  Quod  vero  ad  duaionem  ezaminis  attmet^ 
suppetit  inventum  ad  hoc  novum  atque  utile^  quod  cum  in 
prompta  habeamus^  quorsum  attinet  illud  inter  Desiderata 
referre^  sed  potius  id  ipsum  proponere  ?  Hoc  hujusmodi  est ;  ut 
habeat  quia  duo  alphabeta,  unum  literarum  verarum^  alterum 
non-significantium ;  et  simul  duaa  epistolas  inyolvat^  unam  quas 
secretum  deferat,  alteram  qualem  yerisimile  fiierit  scribentem 
missurum  fuisse^  absque  periculo  tamen.  Quod  si  quis  de 
Ciphra  severe  interrogetur^  porrigat  ille  alphabetum  non-signi- 
ficantium  pro  veris  Uteris^  alphabetum  autem  verarum  literarum 
pro  nonHBignificantibus.  Hoc  modo  incidet  examinator  in  epi- 
Btolam  illam  exteriorem ;  quam  cum  probabilem  inveniet,  de 
interiori  epistola  nihil  suspicabitur.  Ut  vero  suspicio  omnis 
absit^  aliud  inventum  subjiciemus^  quod  certe  cum  adolescentuli 
essemus  Parisiis  excogitavimus ;  nee  etiam  adhuc  visa  nobis  res 
digna  est  quss  pereat  Habet  enim  gradum  CiphrsB  altissimum ; 
nimlrum  at  omnia  per  omnia  significari  possint ;  ita  tamen^  ut 
scriptio  qufla  involvitur  quintuple  minor  sit  quam  ea  cui  invol- 
vatur :  alia  nulla  omnino  requiritur  conditio^  aut  restrictio.  Id 
hoc  modo  fiet.  Primo,  universse  literao  alphabeti  in  duas  tan- 
tummodo  litems  solvantur  per  transpositionem  earuuL  Nam 
transpositio  duarum  literarum  per  locos  quinque^  differentiis 
triginta  duabus^  multo  magis  viginti  quatuor  (qui  est  niunerus 
alphabeti  apad  nos)  sufficiet.^  Hujus  alphabeti  exemplum 
tale  est 

Exemplum  Alphabeti  BiliterariL' 

A  B  C  D  E  F  G 

Aaa€Ui,      aaaab.     aaaba.      aaabb,     aabaa.      aabab,      aabba, 

HI  K  L  M  N  O 

aabbb.      abaaa,      abaab,      ahaba*      ababb,      abbaa,      abbab. 


P  Q 

abbba.      abbbb. 


R 

baaaa. 


S  TV  W 

baaab.      baaba.      baabb,      babaa. 


^  Y  Z. 

bahab.      babba,      babbb. 


>  There  is  a  simpler  way  of  attaining  the  same  end,  tIs.  by  using  two  seU  of  cha- 
racters, the  difliBrences  being,  as  in  Baoon*s  method,  intended  to  be  imperceptible,  and 
making  the  length  of  the  intervals  at  which  those  of  one  set  recur  significant  of  the 
letters  of  the  **  interius  scriptum."  This  is  a  system  mentioned  by  writers  on  the 
suloect ;  whether  ever  actually  used,  I  do  not  know. 

*  For  this  and  the  following  examples,  a  special  character  is  used  in  the  original  edi 
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Neque  leve  quiddam  obiter  hoc  modo  perfectum  est.  Etenim 
ex  hoc  ipso  patet  modus,  quo  ad  omnem  loci  distantiam,  per 
objecta  qun  vel  visui  vel  auditui  subjici  possint,  sensa  animi 
proferre  et  significare  liceat;  si  modo  objecta  ilia,  duplids 
tantum  differentiaa  capacia  sunt;  veluti  per  campanas,  i)er 
buccinas,  per  flammeos,  per  sonitus  tormentorum,  et  alia  quae- 
cunque.  Verum  ut  incoBptum  persequamur,  cum  ad  scribendum 
accingeris,  epistolam  interiorem  in  Alphabetum  hoc  Biliterar- 
rium  solves.     Sit  epistola  interior ; 


Fuge. 

Exemplum  Solutionis. 

F 

V               G 

E. 

Aabab. 

baahb.          acAba. 

aabaa. 

Prsesto  simul  sit  aliud  Alphabetum  Biforme  ;  nimirom  quod 
singulas  Alphabeti  Conmiunis  literas,  tam  capitales  quam 
minores,  duplici  forma,  prout  cuique  commodum  sit,  exhibeat. 


Exemplum 

I 

a 

h 

a 

h 

a 

h 

a 

b 

a 

b 

a 

b 

A 

A 

a 

a 

B 

B 

b 

b 

C 

C 

c 

c 

D 

D 

d 

d 

E 

E 

e 

e 

F 

F 

f 

f 

G 

G 

g 

g 

H 

H 

h 

h 

I 

7 

% 

i 

K 

K 

k 

k 

L 

L 

I 

I 

M 

M 

m 

m 

N 

N 

n 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

P 

P 

p 

p 

Q 

a 

q 

9 

R 

R 

r 

r 

S 

S 

8 

s 

T 

T 

t 

t 

U 

U 

u 

u 

V 

V 

W 

fF^ 

w 

to 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Y 

r 

y 

y 

Z 

z 

z 

z 

Turn  demum  epistolse  interiori^  jam  factas  biliteratse,  epi- 
stolam exteriorem  biformem  literatim  accommodabis,  et  postea 
describes.     Sit  epistola  exterior ; 


Manere  te  volo  donee  venero. 


tion,  resembling  handwriting,  and  apparently  cut  in  wood  for  the  occasion.  But  as 
it  Is  only  in  the  Alphahttum  Biforme  and  the  Exempla  Aceomodatumis  that  anything 
depends  upon  the  shape  of  the  letters,  I  have  printed  all  the  rest  in  the  common  italic 
type. —J.  5: 

'  This  biform  alphabet  Is  set  out  somewhat  differently  in  the  original  edition.  The 
characters  are  cut  to  represent  handwriting,  the  distinctions  being  made  by  loops  or 
ilourishes ;  and  the  (a)  or  (6)  is  repeated  in  every  case.  By  keeping  the  columns  dis- 
tinct, I  have  avoided  the  necessity  of  this  repetition ;  and  I  have  obtahied  the  requisite 
distinction  between  the  two  sets  of  characters  by  using  types  belonging  to  two  dif- 
ferent founts.  The  particular  forms  of  the  letters  are  of  course  immaterial,  so  long  as 
those  which  stand  for  a  can  be  clearly  distinguished  from  those  which  stand  for  bs 
and  the  table,  as  I  have  arranged  It,  will  be  foimd  easier  of  reference.  —  /.  S. 
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Exetnplum  AccommodatiomB. 

F  V  G  E. 

aabab.b      aa      bbuia        bboMa  btta. 

Manere    *   te        volo  donee  venero. 

Apposuixnus  etiam  ezemplum  aliud  largius  ejusdem  ciphrse^ 
ecribendi  omnia  per  omnia. 

Epifltola  interior ;  ad  qmun  delegunus  epistolam  spartanam^ 

miasam  olim  in  scytale.  . 
PerdUae  res.    Mmdarus  ceeidU.     MUiits  esuriunt,     Neque  hine 
no*  exiricare,  fiegue  Me  diuHus  manere  possumus, 

Epistola  exterior,  snmpta  ex  epistola  prima  Ciceronis ;  in  qua 
epistola  spartana  involvitur. 

Ego  omni  officio  ac  potms  pietate  erga  te  caeteris  saHsfacio  omnibus : 
Mshi  ipse  nunquam  saHifacio.  Tanta  est  enim  magnitudo  tuorum  erga 
me  meritorum,  ut  quoniam  tUy  nisi  perfecta  re,  de  me  non  conquiesti ; 
egOy  quia  non  idem  in  tua  causa  ejficio,  vitam  mibi  esse  acerSam  putem. 
In  causa  bac  sunt :  Ammonius  regis  legatus  aperte  pecunia  nos  op' 
pugnat :  res  agitur  per  eosdem  creditores  per  quos  cum  tu  aderas  ageba- 
tur  :  regis  causa  si  qui  sunt  qui  velint,  qui  pauci  sunty  omnes  ad  Pom- 
peium  rem  deferri  volunt :  senatus  religionis  calumniam,  non  reUgione 
sed  malevo/entia,  et  iUius  regiae  iargitionis  invidia  comprobaty  S^, 

Doctrina  autem  de  Ciphris  aliam  secum  traxit  doctrinam 
erga  ipsam  relativam.  Ilia  est  de  Deciphratione,  sive  resera- 
tioilb  ciphrarum^  licet  quia  alphabetum  ciphrflB  aut  pactum  de 
latebra  penitus  ignoret.  Bea  sane  est  ilia  laboriosa  simul  et 
ingeniosa,  et  arcanis  principimi^  veluti  et  ilia  prior^  dicata.  At^ 
tamen  prsecautione  solerti  fieri  possit  inutilis ;  etsi  quomodo  rea 
nunc  se  habent  magni  prorsus  sit  usua.  Etenim  si  ciphras  intro- 
duct99  easent  bonse  et  fideles,  plurimsd  fuerint  quae  operam  deci- 
phratoria  prorsua  eluderent  et  excluderent;  quae  tamen  aint 
0atis  commodas  et  expeditaB  ad  legendum  aut  scribendmn.  Ye- 
rum  imperitia  et  inscitia  secretariorum  et  amanuensium  in  aulis 
principum  tanta  est,  ut  maxima  plerunque  negotia  ciphria  in- 
firmis  et  fiitilibua  committantur. 

Interea  fieri  potest,  ut  suspicetur  quispiam  nos  in  enume- 
ratione  et  quasi  censu  artium  id  agere,  ut  scientiarum  copiao  (quas 
veluti  in  aciem  adducimus)  auctas  et  multiplicatae  magis  sint 
admirationi ;  cum  tamen  numerus  earum  forte  ostentari,  vires  • 
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tarn  brevi  tractatu  vix  ezplicari  possint.  Yerom  noe  iiiBti- 
tutum  nostrom  fideliter  urgemus^  atque  in  hoc  globo  sden- 
tiarom  conficiendo  etiam  insulas  minores  aut  remotiores  omitti 
nolumus.  Neque  yero  (ut  arbitramur)  perfimctorie^  licet  cur- 
eim^  eas  artes  attingimus ;  Bed  potins  nucleos  et  medullas  ipsa- 
rum  ex  multa  materiaB  masaa  stilo  acuto  excerpimus.  Cujus 
rei  judicium  ipsis  illis  qui  in  hujusmodi  ardbus  peritisami  sunt 
pennittimus*  Cum  enim  plerique  qui  muldscii  videii  volunt 
hoc  fere  habeant^  ut  vocabula  et  exteriora  artium  pasmm  ja- 
ctantes,  illarum  ignaris  admiratiioni^  magistris  ludibrio  aint ;  spe- 
ramus  nostra  contrarimn  prorsus  eventum  habitura,  ut  peritis- 
simi  cujusque  in  artibus  singulis  judicium  maxime  detineant, 
8B  teris  minoris  sint  Quod  vero  ad  artes  illas  quae  minorum 
quasi  gentium  videri  possimtj  si  quis  existimet  nos  niminm 
quid  ipsis  tribuere,  circumspiciat  ille,  et  videbit  homines  in  pro- 
vinciis  suis  magnos  sane  et  celebres,  cum  ad  metropolim  aut 
sedem  imperii  forte  migraverint,  turbie  fere  iimnisceri^  et  in- 
fcrioris  notes  esse  ' :  similiter  mirum  non  est^  artes  istas  leviores 
juxta  artes  principales  et  supremas  collocatas  dignitate  minui ; 
cum  tamen  iis  qui  operam  illis  prsscipue  impenderint,  res  vide- 
antur  utique  magn»  et  prsBclaro.  Atque  de  Qigano  Sermonis 
ha)C  dicta  sint 


CAPUT  11. 


Doctrina  de  Methodo  Sermonis  canstituitur  ut  pars  JVaditiva 
Substantiva  et  Principalis.  Nomen  ei  inditur  Prudentia  Tra- 
ditiyae.  Enumerantur  Metltodi  genera  diversa;  et  subfun^ 
ffuntur  eorum  commoda  et  incommoda. 

Veniamus  ad  Doctrinam  de  Methodo  Sermonis.  Ea  ut  pars 
dialecticsB  tractaii  consueyit  Etiam  locum  in  Bhetorica  per 
nomen  Disposilionis  reperit.  Verum  collocatio  ejus  in  fSunu- 
litio  aliarum  artium  in  causa  fuit^  ut  plurima  quse  ad  ipsam 
spectant  cognitu  utilia  praatermissa  sint  Visum  igitur  est  nobis 
Doctrinam  Substantivam  et  Principalem  de  Methodo  consti- 
tuerej  quam  nomine  gemet^SiPrudentiam  Traditivts  appellamus. 

■  Being  Uien,  aa  King  James  osed  to  say,  like  shlpa  at  sea,  and  when  at  home  like 
ships  in  a  creek ;  a  comparison  which  may  posaiUy  haYe  been  auggeeted  by  this  pas- 
sage, which  occurs  in  the  Advancement  as  well  as  here. 
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Itaque  Methodi  geners^  (cum  varia  sint)  enumerabimus  potius 
quam-  partiemur.  Atquo  de  unica  Methodo^  et  dichotomiis 
perpetuis^  nil  attinet  dicere.^  Fuit  enim  nubecula  quasdam 
doctrinae^  quaa  dto  transiit ;  rea  certe  simul  et  levis  et  ecientiis 
damnosissima.  Etenim  hujusmodi  homines^  cum  Methodi  8U» 
legibus  res  torqueant  et  qusecunque  in  dichotomias  illas  non 
apte  cadunt  aut  omittant  aut  prseter  naturam  inflectant^  hoc 
efficiunt  ut  quasi  nuclei  et  grana  scientiarum  exUiant,  ipsi 
aridas  tantum  et  desertas  siliquas  stringant.^  Itaque  inania 
compendia  parit  hoc  genus  Methodi,  soUda  Scientiarum  de- 
struit. 

Constituatur  igitur  prin&a  differentia  Methodi,  ut  sit  aut 
Magistralis,  aut  Initiativa.  Neque  vero  verbum  InitiativcB  ita 
intellighnus,  quasi  hsec  initia  scientiarum  tantum  traderet,  ilia 
doctrinam  integram;  verum  contra  (vocabulum  a  Sacris  mu- 
tuantes)  eam  dicimus  Methodum  Initiatiyam,  quse  ipsa  scientia- 
rum mysteria  recludat  et  denudet.  Magiatralis  siquidem  docet ; 
Initiatiya  intimat  Magistralis  poscit  ut  fides  habeatur  iis  qu» 
dicuntur;  Initiatiya  yero  potius  ut  examen  subeant.  Altera 
scientias  discentium  yulgo;  altera  tanquam  filiis  sdentiarum 
tradit.  Denique  altera  pro  fine  habet  scientiarum  (quales  jam 
sunt)  usum;  altera  earundem  continuationem  et  ulteriorem' 
progressum.  Harom  posterior,  yia  yidetur  deserta  et  interdusa. 
Ita  enim  adhuc  scientise  tradi  consueyerunt,  quasi  ex  pacto  tarn 
docens  quam  discens  errores  asciscere  cypiant.  Etenim  qui 
docet,  eo  docet  modo  quo  maxime  dictis  suis  fides  astruatur, 
non  quo  ilia  commodissime  examini  subjiciantur ;  et  qui  discit, 
sibi  extemplo  satisfieri,  non  legitimam  disquisitionem  prsestolari 
expetit;  ut  magis  sit  ei  cordi  non  dvbitare  quam  non  errare. 
Ita  ut  et  magister,  amore  glorite,  infirmitatem  scientist  suss  pro- 
dere  cayeat;  et  discipulus,  laboris.odio,  yires  proprias  experiri 
nolit.     Scientia  yero,  quss  aliis  tanquam  tela  pertexenda  tradi- 

*  The  allusion  is  to  the  method  of  Peter  Bamus,  which  he  made  to  apply  to  every 
kind  of  science,  and  which  depends,  as  Bacon  says,  on  a  dichotomlsiog  arrangement 
See,  for  Ramos's  tabular  statements  of  the  contents  of  the  seven  liberal  arts,  the  Pro- 

fetsio  Regia  P.  Rami,     (Basil,  1576 ;  but  there  is  probably  an  earlier  edition.) 

*  Ampere's  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  Science,  though  the  work  of  a  very  able 
man,  is  certainly  open  to  this  reproach.  His  classification  attempts  to  introduce  uni- 
formity where  uniformity  is  impossible.  The  otijections  to  a  dichotomising  method  arc 
pointed  out  by  Aristotle,  who  shows  that  the  last  of  the  classes  which  we  obtain  by  It 
can  have  only  a  negative  character.  Professor  Owen,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Inverte- 
brata,  remarks  that  no  class  thus  constituted  has  been  found  satisfactory.  Such  a  one 
for  instance  is  that  denoted  by  Dr.  Prichard's  word  AUophyl  for  tribes  not  of  Indo 
Oermanic  origin.     See  Trendelenburg,  Elemetda  Logites,  p.  129. 
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tur,  eadem  Methodo  (si  fieri  possit)  animo  alteriiu  est  instnU" 
anda,  qua  primitus  inventa  est  Atque  hoc  ipsum  fieri  sane 
potest  in  scieiitia  per  Inductionem  acquisita ;  sed  in  anticipata 
ista  et  pr»matura  scientia  (qua  utimur)^  non  fadle  dicat  quia 
quo  itinere  ad  earn  quam  nactus  est  scientiam  pervenerit.  At- 
tamen  sane  secundum  majus  et  minus  possit  quis  scientiam  pro- 
priam  revisere^  et  vestigia  su»  cognitionis  simul  et  consensus 
remetiri ;  atque  hoc  pacto  scientiam  sic  transplantare  in  animniw 
alienum  sicut  crevit  in  suo.  Artibus  enim  idem  usuyenit  quod 
I^antis.  Si  planta  aliqua  uti  in  animo  habeas,  de  radice  quid 
fiat  nil  refert;  si  vero  transferre  cupias  in  aliud  solum,  tutius 
est  radicibus  uti  quam  surculis.  Sic  traditio  (qu»  nunc  in  nsu 
est)  exhibet  plane  tanquam  truncos  (pulchros  illos  quidem) 
scientiarum,  sed  tamen  absque  radicibus ;  fitbro  lignario  certe 
commodos  at  plantatori  inutiles.  Quod  si  disciplinse  ut  crescant 
tibi  cordi  sit,  de  truncis  minus  sis  sollicitus ;  ad  id  curam  adhibe, 
ut  radices  illsessB,  etiam  cum  aliquantulo  terras  adhasrentis,  ex- 
trahantur.  Cigus  quidem  generis  traditionis  Methodus  ma- 
ihematicorum,  in  eo  subjecto,  similitudinem  quandam  habet ; 
generatim  autem  non  video  quod  aut  in  usu  sit,  aut  quod  quis 
inquisitioni  ejus  dederit  operam.  Proinde  cam  inter  Desiderata 
numerabimus,  eamque  Traditionem  Lampadis,  sive  Methodum 
ad  Filios,  appellabimus.^ 

Scquitur  aliud  Methodi  discrimen,  priori  intentione  affine, 
reipsa  fere  contrarium.  Hoc  enim  habet  utraque  Methodus 
commune^  ut  vulgus  auditorum  a  selectis  separet;  illud  opposi- 
tum,  quod  prior  introducit  modum  tradendi  solito  apertiorem ; 
altera,  de  qua  jam  dicemus,  occultiorem.  Sit  igitur  discrimen 
tale,  ut  altera  Methodus  sit  Exoterica,  altera  Acroamatica. 
Etenim  quam  antiqui  adhibuerunt  praecipue  in  edendis  libris 
differentiam,  cam  nos  transferemus  ad  ipsum  modum  tradendi. 
Quinetiam  Acroamatica  ipsa  apud  veteres  in  usu  fuit,  atque 
prudenter  et  cum  judicio  adhibita.     At  Acroamaticum  sive 

1  This  illofttrates  the  circumstance  that  several  of  Bacon's  minor  works  are  ad* 
dressed  as  to  a  son  or  sons ;  by  whom  we  are  to  understand  those  who  are  qualified 
to  be  disciples.  In  the  Redargutio  Philosophiarwn^  the  speaker  addresses  his  audience 
as  "  filii ; "  and  we  find  a  corresponding  phrase  in  the  New  AUantis. 

[I  understand  by  JUios  in  this  passage  not  so  much  those  who  are  qualified  to  be 
disciples,  as  those  who  will  carry  on  the  work.  The  traditio  lampadit  refers  to  the 
Greek  torch-races.  In  which  there  were  relays  of  runners,  and  each  as  he  was  spent 
handed  the  torch  to  a  fresh  man.  The  methodus  adfilios  is  the  method  which,  having 
in  view  the  continual  progression  of  knowledge,  hands  over  its  unfinished  work  to 
another  generation,  to  be  taken  up  and  carried  forward.  Sec  preface  to  the  Novwn 
Orj/anum,  note  B  at  the  end.  —  J.S*] 
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^nigmaticum  istud  dicendi  genus  posterioribus  iemporibus 
dehonestatum  est  a  plurimis^  qui  eo  tanquam  lumine  ambiguo 
et  fallaci  abusi  sunt  ad  merces  suae  adulterinas  eztrudendas. 
Intentio  autem  ejus  ea  esse  videtur^  ut  traditionis  involucris 
vulgus  (profanum  scilicet)  a  secretis  scientiarum  sununoveatur ; 
atque  Uli  tantum  admittantur,  qui  aut  per  manus  magistrorum 
parabolarum  interpretatiotfem  nacti  sunt^  aut  proprio  ingenii 
acumine  et  subtilitate  intra  velum  penetrare  possint 

Sequitur  aliud  Methodi  discrimen^  magni  prorsus  ad  scientias 
momenti ;  cum  seilicet  scientiffi  traduntur  aut  per  Aphorismos^ 
aut  Methodice.  Notatu  enim  inprimis  dignum  est^  in  consue- 
tudinem  plerunque  venisse  ut  homines  ex  pautulis  axiomatibus 
et  observationibusi  in  quovismodo  subjecto,  artem  constituant 
quasi  completam  et  solennem;  earn  ingenii  quibusdam  com- 
mentationibus  sufiarcinando,  exemplis  illustraudo^  et  Methodo 
revinciendo.  At  ilia  altera  Traditio  per  Apborismos  plurima 
secum  fert  commoda^  ad  que  Traditio  Methodica  non  attingit 
Frimum  enim  de  scriptore  specimen  dat,  utrum  ille  leviter  et 
perfunctorie  scientiam  hauserity  an  penitus  imbiberit.  Apho- 
rismi  enim^  nisi  prorsus  forent  ridiculi^necesse  est  ut  ex  medul- 
lis  et  interioribus  scientiarum  conficiantur.  Abscinditur  enim 
illustratio  et  excursio;  abscinditur  varietas  exemplorum;  ab- 
scinditur deductio  et  connexio ;  abscinditur  descriptio  practicse ; 
ut  ad  materiem  Aphorismorum  nihil  relinquatur^  praster  copiam 
observationum  bene  amplam.  Igitur  ad  Aphorismos  non  suffi- 
ciet  quispiam,  imo  de  eis  nee  cogitabit  sane^  qui  se  neutiquam 
copiose  et  solide  instructum  ad  scribendum  perspexerit  At  in 
Methodis^ 

■  Tantum  series  jonctoraque  pollet, 

Tantam  de  medio  sumptis  accedit  honoris  ;^ 

Ut  speciem  artis  nescio  cujus  presclane  ssepenumero  reportent, 
ea  qusB^  si  solvantur^  segregentur^  et  denudentur,  ad  'nihilum 
fere  recasura  forent  Secundo,  Traditio  Methodica  ad  fidem 
et  consensum  valet;  ad  indicationes  de  praxi  minus  innuit; 
siquidem  demonstrationem  quandam  in  orbe  prse  se  fert,  parti- 
bus  se  invicem  illtuninantibus,  ideoque  intellectui  satisfacit 
magis;  quia  vero  actiones  in  vita  communi  sparguntur,  non 
ordine  componuntur,  ideo  magis  iisdem  conducunt  etiam  sparsa 
documenta.  Postremo  Aphorismi,  cmn  scientiarum  portiones 
quasdam  et  quasi  frusta  tantam  exhibeant,  invitant  ut  alii 

*  Hor.  Ep.  ad  Fisones,  242. 
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etiam  aliquid  adjiciant  et  erogent;  Traditiovero  Methodical 
dam  scientiam  integram  ostentat^  secuios  illioo  homines  reddit, 
quasi  jam  summa  adsptos. 

Sequitur  aliud  Methodi  discrimen,  magni  et  illud  quoque 
momenti;  cum  scilicet  scientist  traduntur  aut  per  Assertaones 
adjectb  Frobationibus>  aut  per  Qusstiones  una  cum  Determi- 
natiouibus.^  Uanc  autem  posteriorem  Methodum  u  immode- 
ralius  quis  persequatur^  scientiarum  profectui  non  minus  ilia 
offidt,  quam  fortunis  et  progressibus  ezercitus  cujuspiam  impe- 
dimento  et  damno  foret^  si  in  nunutis  quibusque  castellis  aut 
oppidis  expugnandis  subinde  hsreat.  Etenim  si  quis  in  acie 
sit  superior^  et  eoamm»  belli  sedulo  incumbat,  minora  ilia  loca 
ultro  se  submittent.  Hind  tamen  inficias  non  ierim^  urbem 
aliquam  magnam  et  munitam  a  tergo  relinquere  haudquaquam 
semper  tutum  esse*  Eodem  modo^  confutationibus  in  scientiar 
rum  Traditione  temperandum^  iisque  parce  utendum;  et  ad 
hoc  tantumj  ut  majores  pr9M)CCupationes  animorum  et  pr«ju- 
dicia  frangantur ;  minime  autem  ut  leviores  dubitationes  exci- 
tentur  et  provocentur. 

Seqmtur  aliud  Methodi  discrimen^  ut  scilicet  Methodus  sit 
subjects  materuB  gu€B  tractatur  accommoda.  Alio  enim  modo 
traduntur  Mathematica  (quae  sunt  inter  scientias  maxime  aba- 
tracta  et  simplicia) ;  alio  Politica  (quss  maxime  sunt  iumiersa 
et  composita).  Neque  (ut  jam  diximus)  Methodus  uniformis 
in  materia  multiformi  commode  se  habere  potest  Equidem 
quemadmodum  Topicas  Particulares  ad  inveniendum  probavi- 
mus,  ita  et  Methodos  Particulares  ad  tradendum  similiter 
aliquatenus  adhiberi  volumus. 

Sequitur  aliud  Methodi  discrimen^  in  tradendis  scientiis  cum 
judicio  adhibenduuL  Illud  autem  regitur  per  informationes  et 
antidpationes  de  scientia  (qu»  tradenda  est)  in  animis  discen- 
tium  prius  infusas  et  impressas.  Alitor  enim  tradi  debet 
scientia  qu»  ad  ammos  hominum  nova  et  peregrina  prorsus 
accedit;  alitor  ea  quae  opinionibus  jampridem  imbibitis  et 
receptis  est  affinis  et  fanuliaris.  Ideoque  Aristoteles,  Demo- 
critum  sugillare  cupiens^  revera  eum  laudat ;  Si  (inquit)  serio 
disputare  veUmus,  nan  tectari  simiUtudineSf  etc  ^ ;  id  vitio  ver- 


>  The  last  l8  the  Scholaitie  method.    Tide  lupra,  note  1.  p.  464. 

Tolf  6fMtinitra^,^^NicoM.  Ethic,  v!.  8.    It  is  difficult  to  know  why  Bacon  supposed 
Aristotle  to  allude  to  Democritus,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the 
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tens  Democrito^  qnod  in  comparationibus  eeset  nirnius.  At  illi 
quorum  documenta  in  opinionibus  popularibus  jam  sedes  euas 
collocarunty  non  aliud  habent  quod  agant,  nisi  ut  disputent  et 
probent  lUis  contra  quorum  dogmata  opiniones  populares 
tranflcendunt,  gemino  labore  opus  est ;  primo  ut  intell^gantur 
qu89  afferunt,  deinde  ut  probentur :  ita  ut  necessum  habeant  con- 
fugere  ad  auxilia  similitudinum  et  translationum^  quo  se  captui 
hominum  insinuent.  \ldemu8  igitur  sub  infantia  doctrinarum 
saBculis  mdioribus,  cum  syllepses  ilke,  quso  jam  fectce  sunt 
vulgares  et  tntm,  nov»  fuerant  et  inauditas^  omnia  parabolis  et 
similitudinibus  plena  fuisse.^  Alias  evenisset^  ut  qu»  propone- 
bantur^  aut  absque  nota  seu  attentione  debita  transmissa  aut 
pro  paradoxis  rejecta  fiussent.  Etenim  regula  quaedam  est 
TraditivsB^  quad  scientia  omnis  qum  anticipaiianibus  sive  pr^Bsup^ 
pontiantbus  non  est  cansana,  a  simiUiudinibus  et  comparationibus 
suppetias  petere  debeai^ 

Atque  de  Metbodorum  diversis  generibus  haec  dicta  sint ;  iis 
yidelicet  qu»  antehac  ab  aliis  notata  non  fiierunt.  Nam  quan- 
tum ad  cffiteras  illas  Methodos^  Analyticam^  Systaticam^  Ditere- 
ticam^  etiam  Crypticam^  Homericam^  et  similes,  recte  simt  e» 
inyentoB  et  distributed;  neque  causa  yidetur,  cur  illis  immo- 
remur. 

At  Methodi  Genera  bujusmodi  sunt.  Partes  autem  dusd; 
altera  de  Dispositione  totius  Operis  vel  Argument!  libri  alicujus ; 
altera  de  Limitatione  Propositionum.    Etenim  ad  Architectu- 


leoehred  opinion  that  the  allusion  la  to  Plato's  illnstrBtion  of  the  nature  of  knowledge 
which  will  be  found  at  p.  197  of  the  ThMdttuM,  On  different  occasions  Aristotle 
blames  those  who  in  philosophical  questions  employ  similitudes  or  comparisons ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  in  any  such  passage  he  refers  to  Democritus. 

lir.  Munro,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  substance  of  this  note^  has  pointed  out 
to  me  the  passage  in  Sextus  Empiricus,  Adoertui  Logicotf  in  which  the  opinion  held 
by  Democritus  and  others  of  the  PbyaiclBts  that  '*  like  is  known  of  like  **  is  men- 
tioned. If  any  commentator  has  asserted  that  such  a  view  of  the  nature  of  know- 
ledge Is  condemned  by  Aristotle  as  would  make  it  dependent  upon  this  notion  of 
SftM^TtiSf  and  that  this  notion  was  held  by  Democritus,  we  should  get  a  probable  ex- 
pbnation  of  the  error  into  which  Bacon  seems  to  have  llfdien ;  but  the  simplest  expla- 
nation is  that  he  put  the  name  of  Democritus  for  that  of  Plato  by  mere  inadvertence. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  Democritus  might  be  charged  not  only  with  propounding 
a  materialistic  view  of  the  nature  of  knowledge,  but  also  with  employing  iUustrattonf 
in  support  of  It  derived  from  material  ol^ects. 

1  MUenshebesad  verumpermateiialiasurgit, 
Et  demeisa  prius,  hdc  visft  luce  resurgit." 

SuotB,  Abbot  of  St.  Denis,  in  DidroDf 
Hitioin  dt  Dieu,  p.  9. 

*  Compare  Plato,  Politic.  277. :  x«^^^t  M^  irapoMytMn  xP^^/t&fop,  Ucnms  ip9tU 
KvwrOcd  ri  rAy  fjk§tf6imif. 

'  See,  for  most  of  these  terms,  the  Rhetoric  of  Ramus. 
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ram  8pectat  non  solum  fabrica  totius  sedificii^  sed  etiam  effor- 
matio  et  figura  colmnnarum^  trabium,  et  similium.  Methodus 
vero  veluti  scientiarum  Architect\ura  est.  Atque  hac  in  parte 
melius  meruit  Ramus,  in  optimis  ilUs  regulis  {Kja06\ov  irpSrov, 
scared  vavTo^,  Koiff  axno,  &c.)  renovandisS  quam  in  unica  sua  Me- 
thodo  et  Dichotomiis  obtrudendis.  Veruntamen  nescio  quo  fato 
fit,  ut  in  humanis  (sicut  ssepius  fingunt  poetss)  rebtis  pretiagissimis 
semper  adhibeantur  pemiciosissimi  quique  custodes..  Certe  cona- 
tus  Rami  circa  illam  propositionum  limam,  conjecit  eum  in 
epitomas  illas  et  scientiarum  vada.  Auspicato  enim  et  foelids 
cujusdam  genii  ductu  processerit  oportet,  qui  axiomata  scientia- 
rum convertibilia  facere  attentaverit,  et  non  eimvl  ea  reddiderit 
circularia,  aut  in  semet  recurrentia.  Conatum  nihilo  sedus 
Rami  in  hac  parte  utilem  fuisse  non  inficiamur. 

Supersunt  d\m  adhuc  Propositionum  Limitationes,  prater 
earn  ut  fiant  Convertibiles;  altera  de  Extendone,  altera  de 
Productione  ipsarum.  Sane  habent  Scientiss,  si  quis  recte 
advertat,  pn^ter  profunditatem,  alias  duas  dimensiones;  latdtu- 
dinem  scilicet,  ac  longitudinem  suam.  Ac  profunditas  quidem 
ad  ipsarum  veritatem  et  realitatem  refertur ;  hse  enim  sunt  quae 
soliditatem  conferunt  Quantum  ad  reliquas  duas,  latitudo 
accipi  et  computari  potest  de  scientia  in  scientiam ;  longitudo 
vero  sumitur  a  summa  propositione  ad  imam  in  eadem  scientia. 
Altera  fines  et  yeros  scientiarum  terminos  complectitur,  ut 
propositiones  proprie  non  promiscue  tractentur,  et  evitetur 
repetitio,  excursio,  denique  confusio  omnis;  altera  normam 
prsescribit,  quousque  et  ad  quem  particularitatis  gradum  propo- 
sitiones scientiarum  sint  deducendse.  Sane  dubium  non  est^ 
quin  aliquid  exercitationi  et  practicse  sit  relinquendum ;  oportet 
siquidem  Antonini  Pii  vitium  evitari,  ne  simus  Cymini  Sectores 
in  scientiis,  neve  divisiones  ad  infima  qu»que  muliplicemus.' 
Itaque  qualiter  in  hac  parte  nobis  ipsi  temperemus,  inquisitione 
plane  dignum  est.  Videmus  etiim  nimii^tp  generalii^  (nisi  de- 
ducantur)  parum  iuformare,  quin  potius  hominum  practicorum 
ludibrio  scientias  exponere;  cum  nihilo  magis  ad  practicam 
faciant  quam  chorographia  Qrtelii  universalis  ad  yiam  mon- 
strandam  quad  Londino  ducit  Eboracum.     Certe  regulfid  optimio 

*  These  rules  are  in  reality  Bamus*s  own,  though  he  professed  to  find  them  in 
Aristotle.  They  were  however  suggested  to  him  by  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  first 
hook  of  the  Potterior  Analytics,     See  the  preface  to  VcUerius  Terminw, 

^  Vide  supra,  note  3.  p.  472. 
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speculis  ex  metallo  non  inscite  assimilantur  ^  in  qnibus  cemun- 
tur  utique  imagiBes,  sed  non  anteqnam  expolita  fuerint;  sic 
juvant  demum  regulsB  et  prsecepta^  poBtquam  exercitationis 
limam  subierint.  Quod  si  tamen  usque  a  principio  regulaa  illaa 
fieri  possint  nitid®  et  quasi  crystallinas^  id  optimum  factu  foret^ 
quandoquidem  exercitatione  assidua  minus  indigebunt.  Atque 
de  Scientia  Methodi  (quam  Ptudentiam  Traditiva  nominavi- 
mus)  hsec  dicta  sint. 

Neque  tamen  illud  praetermittendum^  quod  nonnulli  viri 
magis  tumidi  quam  docti  insudarunt  circa  Methodum  quandam^ 
legitime  Methodi  nomine  baud  dignam';  cum  potius  sit  Me- 
thodus  impostune ;  quse  tamen  quibusdam  ardelionibus  acceptis- 
sima  proculdubio  fuerit.  Hsec  Methodus  ita  scientist  alicujus 
guttulas  aspergit,  ut  quis  sciolus  specie  nonnulla  eruditionis 
ad  ostentationem  possit  abutL  Talis  fuit  Ars  Lullii;  talis 
Tjpocosmia  a  nonnullis  exarata ;  qu»  nihil  aliud  fuerunt  quam 
Yocabulorum  artis  cujusque  massa  et  acervus ;  ad  hoc»  ut  qui 
voces  artis  habeant  in  promptu,  etiam  arte&  ipsas  perdidicisse 
existimentur.  Hujus  generis  collectanea  officinam  referunt 
yeteramentariam^  ubi  prsesegmina  multa  reperiuntur^  sed  nihil 
quod  alicujus  sit  pretii^ 

'  Asnmvlaniftr  In  the  original  — J,  S. 

*  The  fundamental  idea  of  Lully*8  art,  and  of  all  similar  methods,  may  he  thus 
stated :  —  The  propositions  which  in  the  aggregate  make  up  the  sum  of  human  know- 
ledge  consist  of  comhhiations  of  a  certain  number  of  conceptions.  If  then  we  had  a 
complete  list  of  these  conceptions  so  arranged  as  that  all  their  admissible  combinations 
could  be  obtahied  by  a  mechanical  process,  such  a  list  would  be  virtually  equivalent 
to  a  complete  encyclopaedia.  Even  an  incomplete  list  would  give  a  certain  portion, 
greater  or  less  according  to  circumstances,  of  all  the  knowledge  which  relates  to  the 
conceptions  which  enter  into  it  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  method  can  give  no  criterion 
of  the  truth  of  the  propositions  which  it  evolves ;  but  it  may  be  so  managed  as  that 
every  proposition  shall  be  intelligible.  To  take  a  very  simple  instance :  I  coniine  my- 
self to  a  table  consisting  of  three  columns,  the  first  column  to  consist  of  names  of 
quadrupeds,  as  horse,  stag,  mouse,  &c ;  the  second  of  adjectives,  such  as  large,  small, 
rare,  &c. ;  the  third  of  names  of  classes  of  animals,  as  rumhiant,  rodent,  and  the  like. 
With  a  few  more  such  columns  Lully  would  have  said  that  the  natural  history  of 
quadrupeds  could  be  completely  made  out  Take  any  word  firom  the  first  column, 
any  word  from  the  second,  any  word  finom  the  third,  and  connect  them  by  the  logical 
copula ;  and  if  you  are  fortunate,  you  obtain  a  result  as  reasonable  as  this  «>**  a  mouse 
is  a  small  rodent**  But  of  course  it  might  have  appeared  that  a  horse  was  a  ru- 
minant 

Notwithstanding  this  obvious  and  incurable  defect,  different  arrangements  and  modi- 
flcations  of  the  art  were  proposed  by  many  writers,  some  of  whom  probably  believed 
that  it  contained  a  key  to  all  knowledge,  while  others  believed  that  it  would  be  at 
least  useful  as  a  means  of  arranging  and  suggesting  to  the  mind  all  that  could  be  said 
truly  or  falsely  on  a  given  sul^ect  It  appears  to  have  suggested  to  Leibnitz  one  of 
his  early  tracts,  that  on  the  art  of  combination,  and  thus  to  have  led  him  to  his  notion 
of  reducing  reasoning  to  a  calculus.  Analogous  to  Lully*s  art  is  a  puerility  which  has 
recently  been  revived,  namely,  mechanical  verse-maklng.  It  seems  also  to  have  sug- 
gested to  Trithemius  his  method  of  secret  writing,  the  fundamental  idea  of  which  may 
be  explained  by  saying  that  if  there  were  six  and  twenty  animals  in  the  first  column 
of  my  table,  the  same  number  of  actjectivcs  in  the  second,  and  of  classes  in  the  third, 
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CAPUT  IIL 

De  Fundamentis,  et  Officio  Rhetarica*  Appendices  ires  Bhe^ 
torica,  qucB  ad  Promptuariam  taniummodo  pertinent ;  Colores 
Boni  et  Mali,  tam  Simplicis  quam  Comparati;  Antitheta 
Bemm;  Fommlse  minores  Orationis. 

Yenimus  jam  ad  Doctrlnam  de  Ulustratione  Setmonis.  £a 
est,  quie  !EUietorica  dicitur,  sive  Oratoria :  scientia  certe  et  in 
se  egregia,  et  egregie  a  scriptoribus  exculta.  Eloquentia  au- 
tern,  si  quia  vere  rem  cestimet,  sapientia  proculdubio  est  inferior. 
\ldemii8  enim  quanto  intervallo  hsec  Ulam  post  se  relinquat, 
in  verbis  quibus  allocutas  est  Mosem  Deus,  cum  Ule  munus 
sibi  delatum  propter  defectum  elocutionis  recosasset;  Habes 
Aaranem,  ille  erit  tibi  vice  oratorisy  tu  vero  ei  vice  Deu^  At 
fructu  et  populari  existimatione,  sapientia  eloquentias  cedit. 
Ita  enim  Salomon,  Sapiens  corde  appeUabitur  prudens,  sed  dulds 

each  column  might  represent  a  complete  alphabet,  and  the  proposition  <*  a  mouse  Is 
a  small  rodent"  would  stand  iot  a  word  of  three  letters.  With  more  columns 
longer  words  might  be  spelt,  &c,  &c  It  is  obvious^  that  in  this  case  the  truth  or 
fiilsehood  of  the  propositions  used  would  be  of  little  or  no  moment 

Lully's  art  was,  it  Is  said,  revealed  to  him  by  an  angel,  after  he  had  taken  the  reso- 
lution of  giving  up  the  world  and  of  devoting  himself  to  studies  for  which  his  previous 
way  of  life  had  unfitted  him.  Cornelius  Agrippa,  who  had  himself  written  an  ezposlttoa 
of  it,  thus  condemns  it  in  the  De  FaniL  et  IneerL  ScierU,  c  9. :  **  Hoc  autem  admonere 
vos  oportet,  banc  artem  ad  pompam  ingenii  et  doctrlns  ostentationem  potius  quam 
ad  comparandam  eruditionem  valere,  ac  longe  plus  habere  audads  quam  efficacic.** 
Though  much  cannot  be  said  in  favour  of  his  method,  yet  Lully  himself  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  persons  of  the  middle  ages.  The  story  of  his  renotmclng  the  world 
in  consequence  of  the  intense  revulsion  of  feeling  produced  by  the  sudden  extlnctioa 
of  a  passionate  love  is  well  known  ;  whether  authentic  or  not,  it  is  a  striking  iUustratioa 
of  the  solemn  words  of  Peter  Damiani :  «  Quid  ei^go  sit  caro  doceat  ipsa  canx** 
Lully  says  of  himself:  *<  I  was  married,  I  had  begotten  children,  I  was  tolerably  rich,  I 
was  wanton  and  worldly.  All  this  with  a  willing  mind  did  I  forsake,  that  I  mi|^t 
fhrther  God's  glory  and  the  public  good,  and  exalt  the  holy  fidth ;  I  learnt  Arabic ; 
many  times  went  I  forth  to  preach  to  the  Saracens ;  for  the  faith's  sake  I  was  made 
prls<mer  and  kept  in  bonds  and  beaten ;  forty  and  five  years  have  I  laboured  to  stir 
up  the  rulers  of  the  Church  and  Christian  princes  to  take  heed  to  the  public  good ; 
now  am  I  old,  now  am  I  poor,  yet  in  the  same  mind  still,  by  God's  help,  will  so  con. 
tinue  to  my  life's  end.'*  Accordingly  he  went  again  to  AiMca,  and,  preaching  the 
Gospel,  was  on  the  feast  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  stoned  and  left  half-dead.  Some 
Genoese  merchants  put  him  on  board  their  ship  and  there  he  died,  and  was  burled  in 
his  native  island  of  Majorca  in  1315.  See  Antonio,  Bihl,  Hisp,  Vet,  voL  11.  p.  123. 
See,  with  respect  to  Lully  in  general,  and  particularly  as  to  the  charge  of  heterodoxy 
made  against  him,  Ferroquet,  Apologie  dela  Vie  et  dee  Ecritx  du  bien  Keureux  Raymond 
LtUly. 

The  foolish  story,  still  occasionally  repeated,  of  Raymond  Lully  having  made  gold  for 
Edward  the  Third,  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  date  of  his  death,  which  occurred,  ac- 
cording to  authority  which  there  Is  no  reason  to  doubt,  while  Edward  the  Third  was  a 
child,  and  nearly  thirty  years  before  the  coinage  of  the  nobles  said  to  have  been 
made  of  Lully's  gold.  Camden  is,  I  am  afhdd,  responsible  for  the  currency  of  the 
story,  which  in  Selden's  Table  Talk  seems  to  be  transferred  from  Lully  to  Ripley. 

*  Exod.  iv.  16. 
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elaqtdo  mqfora  reperieO  ;  haud  obscure  innuena  sapientiain  fa* 
mam  quandam  et  admirationem  cuipiam  conciliare^  at  in  rebus 
gerendis  et  vita  communi  eloquentiam  prsecipue  esse  efficacem. 
Ad  artis  vero  hujus  culturam  quod  attinet;  AristoteUs  erga 
rbetores  sui  temporis  cemulatio^  atque  Ciceronis  studium  acre 
et  vehemens  illi  nobilitandsB  totis  viribus  incumbens^  cum  longo 
usu  conjunctum^  in  causa  fuerunt  ut  in  libris  suis  de  hac  arte 
conscriptis  seipsos  idcerint  Dein  Exempla  ilia  luculentissima 
hujusce  artis^  qu»  in  Orationibus  Demosthenis  et  Ciceronis 
habentur^  prseceptorum  acumini  et  diligentise  addita^  profectus 
ipsius  geminarunt*  Quare,  qu®  in  hac  arte  desiderari  inve- 
nimus  versabuntur  potius  in  CoUectionibus  quibusdam,  qute 
tanquam  pedissequsD  huic  arti  prsesto  sint,  quam  in  disciplina 
et  usu  artis  ipsius.  Nam  etiam  turn  cum  PromptuarisB  cu- 
jusdam  inter  Logica  mentionem  faceremus^  uberiora  ejus  rei 
exempla  in  Bhetoricis  polliciti  sumus. 

Veruntamen  ut,  more  nostro^  circa  radices  hujus  artis  glebam 
paululum  aperiamus  et  subigamus ;  Bhetorica  certe  Phantasise^ 
quemadmodum  Dialectica  Intellectui,  subservit.  Estque^  si 
quis  altius  rem  penetret^  officium  et  munus  Bhetoricas  non  aliud 
quam  ut  Rationis  dictamina  Phantdsim  applicet  et  commendetf 
ad  excitandum  appetitum  et  voluntatem*  Begimen  enim  ra* 
tionis  impeti  et  perturbari  videmus  tribus  modis :  vel  per  Ula- 
queationem  Sophismatum^  quod  ad  Dialecticam  pertinet;  vel 
per  FrsBstigias  Yerborum^  quod  ad  Bhetoricom;  vel  per  Af- 
fectuum  A/iolentiam^  quod  ad  Ethicam.  Quemadmodum  enim 
in  negotiis  quae  cum  aliis  contrahimus  vinci  quis  et  perduci 
solet  vel  Astu,  vel  Importunitate,  vel  Yehementia;  ita  etiam 
in  ilia  negotiatione  interna  quam  nobiscum  exercemus,  aut  Ar- 
gumentorum  Fallaciis  subruimur,  aut  Impressionum  et  Obser- 
vationum  Assiduitate  sollicitamur  et  inquietamur,  aut  A£Pectuum 
Impetu  concutunur  et  rapimur.  Neque  vero  tarn  infceliciter 
agitur  cum  natura  humana^  ut  illsD  artes  et  facultates  ad  ra- 
tionem  deturbandam  valeant>  neutiquam  vero  ad  eandSm  robo- 
randam  et  stabiliendam;  verum  ad  banc  rem  longe  magis. 
Finis  enim  Dialecticie  est  docere  formam  argumentoium^  ad 
praesidia  intellectus^  non  ad  insidias.  Finis  itidem  EthicsB 
affectus  ita  componere^  ut  rationi  militent^  non  autcm  cam  in- 
vadant.  Finis  denique  Bhetoricse  phantasiam  implere  obver- 
sationibua  et  simulachris^  quse  rationi  suppetias  ferant,  non 

'  Prov.  xvi.  21. 
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autem  earn  opprimant.     Abusas  enim  artis  ex  obliqao  tantum 
interveniunt,  ad  cavendum^  non  ad  utendum. 

Quapropter  in  Platone  summa  fait  iniquitas  (licet  ex  non 
immerito  erga  Bhetores  sui  temporis  odio  orta),  cum  Rheto* 
ricam  inter  artes  voluptarias  coUocavit;  earn  similem  esse 
dicene  Coquinariae,  qusB  non  minus  dbos  salubres  corrumperet, 
quam  insalubres  gratiores  redderet^  condimentonun  varietate 
et  deliciis  abutensJ  Absit  autem,  ut  oratio  non  frequentius 
versetur  in  rebus  honestis  omandis,  quam  in  turpibus  obli* 
nendis.  Hoc  enim  ubique  praesto  est:  siquidem  nemo  est  quin 
bonestius  loquatur,  quam  aut  sentiat  aut  faciat.  Sane  a  Thu- 
cydide  optime  notatum  est,  tale  quidpiam  solitum  fuisse  objici 
Cleoni ;  quod  cum  semper  deteriorem  partem  tueretur,  in  hoc 
multus  esset,  ut  eloquentiam  et  sermonis  gratiam  carperet: 
probe  quippe  cum  sciret,  de  rebus  sordidis  et  indignis  non  posse 
quempiam  pulchre  loqui ;  at  de  rebus  honestis  facillime.'  Ele- 
ganter  enim  Plato  (licet  jam  in  trivio  decantetur)  Virtus  si 
conspici  daretur,  ingentes  sui  amares  concitaret^ ;  at  Bhetorica 
virtutem  et  bonum  depingit  plane,  et  reddit  quasi  conspicuum. 
Cum  enim  in  corporea  effigie  ilia  Sensui  monstrari  nequeant, 
superest  ut  per  omatum  verborum  Phantasis^  reprsesentationc 
quantum  fieri  potest  viva,  coram  sistantur.  Siquidem  mos 
Stoicorum  merito  derisus  est  a  Cicerone,  qui  concisis  et  argutis 
sententiis  et  conclusionibus  virtutem  animis  hominum  imponere 
satagebant,  qusB  res  parvum  habet  cum  phantasia  et  voluntate 
consensunL^ 

Porro,  si  affectus  ipsi  in  ordinem  compulsi  et  rationi  prorsus 
morigeri  essent,  verum  est  nullum  magnopere  futurum  per- 
suasionum  et  insinuationum,  quae  aditum  ad  mentem  praebere 
possint,  usum;  sed  satis  fore  si  res  ipsas  nude  et  simpliciter 
proponantur  et  probentur.  Verum  affectus,  contra,  tantas  se- 
cessiones  faciunt,  quinetiam  tantas  turbas  et  seditiones  movent, 
(secundum  illud, 

Video  meliora  proboque, 

Deteriora  sequor).  ^ 

1  See  the  Gorgias,  p.  462.  et  seq. 

*  See  Diodotus's  answer  to  Cleon,  iii.  42. :  cS  fUr  ahettif  oux  fty  ^crrcu  ir§pi  rov  /i^ 
xaXov  OyturBeu,  it.r.X.— /.SL 

'  See  the  Phsdrus,  p.  250. ;  and  compare  what  Socrates  relates  in  the  Synyi»nMm 
of  what  he  had  heard  from  Diotime. 

*  Cicero  De  Fin.  iv.  cc  18  and  19.  The  same  remark  occurs  also  in  other  parts  of 
Cicero*s  works. 

*  Ovid,  Metamorph.  vil  20.    Bacon  often  quotes  Grid,  but  never  I  think  by  name. 
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ut  ratio  prorsus  in  semtutem  et  captivitatem  abrepta  foret^ 
nisi  eloquentisB  suada  efficeret  quo  minus  phantasia  a  parti- 
bus  affectuum  staret^  sed  potius  opera  ejus  foBdus  ineatur  inter 
rationem  et  phantasiam  contra  affectus.  Notandum  est  enim^ 
affectus  ipsos  ad  bonum  apparens  semper  ferri^  atque  hac  ex 
parte  aliquid  habere  cum  ratione  commune;  verum  iUud  in- 
terest)  quod  Affectum  ihtuentur  prtBcipue  bonum  inprtBsentia; 
Ratio  prospiciens  in  longum^  etiam  futurum  et  in  summa,  Ideoque 
cum  quee  in  prsesentia  obversentur  impleant  phantasiam  for- 
tius, succumbit  plerunque  ratio  et  subjugatur.  Sed  postquam 
eloquentia  et  suasionum  yi  efiSectum  sit  ut  futura  et  remota  con- 
stituantur  et  conspiciantur  tanquam  praesentia,  turn  demum, 
abeunte  in  partes  rationis  phantasia,  ratio  fit  superior. 

Concludamus  igitur  non  deberi  magis  yitio  verli  Bhetoricas, 
quod  deteriorem  partem  cohonestare  sciat,  quam  Dialecticae, 
quod  sophismata  condnnare  doceat  Quis  enim  nescit  contra- 
riorum  eandem  rationem  esse,  licet  usu  opponantur?  Porro 
non  eo  tantum  differt  Dialectica  a  Bhetorica,  quod  (ut  vulgo 
dicitur)  altera  instar  pugni,  altera  instar  pahnso  sit,  (altera 
scilicet  presse,  altera  fuse  tractet  ^) ;  verum  multo  magis,  quod 
Dialectica  rationem  in  suis  natunJibus,  Bhetorica  qualis  in 
opinionibus  yulgi  sita  est,  considered  Prudenter  igitur  Ari- 
stoteles  Bhetoricam  inter  Dialecticam  et  Ethicam  cum  Politica 
coUoicat,  cum  ex  utrisque  participet.'  Siquidem  probationes 
et  demonstrationes  Dialecticse  universis  hominibus  sunt  com- 
munes ;  at  probationes  et  suasiones  Bhetoricfls  pro  ratione  au- 
ditorum  variari  debent;  ut  quis  tanquam  musicus,  auribus 
diversis  se  accommodans,  sit  demum 

OrpbeoB  in  silvis,  inter  delphinaa  Arion.^ 

Quad  quidem  applicatio  et  variatio  orationis  (si  quis  ejus  per- 
fectionem  et  culmen  desideret)  eo  usque  extendi  debet,  ut  si 
eadem  ipsa  apud  diversos  homines  sint  dicenda,  apud  singulos 
tamen  aliis  atque  aliis  verbis  sit  utendum.  Quanquam  hac 
part«  Eloquentiad  (politica  scilicet  et  negotiosa,  in  privatis  ser- 
monibus)  maximos  oratores  plerunque  destitui  certum  sit; 
dum  omatum  et  formulas  elegantes  orationis  captantes,  volubili 
ilia  applicatione  et  characteribus  sermonum,  quibus  versus 
singulos  uti  consultius  foret,  excidunt.    Certe  non  abs  re  fuerit 

>  See  Cicero  De  Fin.  U.  17.  by  wbom  tbe  remark  is  ascribed  to  Zeno. 
*  Arlst  Rhet  L  2.  *  Virg.  Ed.  vilL  56. 
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circa  hoc  ipsum,  de  qao  nniic  duumuSy  novam  inslitaere  In- 
quisitioneiD,  eamque  nomine  Pradentiss  SermonLi  Priyafi  in- 
digitare,  atqne  inter  Desiderata  reponere ;  rem  certe  qnam  quo 
atteDtius  qnis  recogitet,  eo  plmis  faoiet.  Utrom  vero  ksoc 
inter  Bhetorica  an  Politica  coUocetur,  hand  magni  refert 

DeacendamuB  modo  ad  Desiderata  in  bao  arte^  qnsB  (nt  ante 
diximus)  ejus  sunt  generis,  at  pro  Appendicibus  potius  censeri 
debeant  quam  pro  portionibns  artis  ipsins ;  et  pertinent  omnia 
ad  Promptuariam.  Primo  igitur  non  invenimus,  qni  pmden- 
tiam  iUam  simul  et  diligentiam  Aiistotelis  bene  perseeotos  at 
aut  snppleyerit  Hie  nimirom  coepit  coUigere  Signa  I^fpularia 
sive  Colores  Bant  ae  Mali  Apparentis,  tarn  simplicis  qnam  e(Mn- 
paratiy  qui  sunt  vere  Sophismata  Bhetorica.  Sunt  autem  eximii 
usus,  prsBsertim  ad  negotia  et  prudentiam  Sermonis  Privati. 
Labores  vero  Ariatotelis  ^  circa  colores  istos  in  tribus  claudicant : 
primo,  quod,  cimi  multi  sint,  paucos  admodtun  reoenseat ;  se- 
cundo,  quod  Elenchos  sues  non  habeant  adjunctos ;  tertio,  quod 
videtur  ille  usum  eorum  ex  parte  ignorasse.  Usus  enim  eonun 
non  magis  ad  probandum  quam  ad  afficiendum  et  commoyen- 
dum  subseryit.  Complures  siquidem  loquendi  formuIsB,  quae 
idem  significant,  yarie  tamen  afficiunt.  Nam  longe  fortius 
penetrat  quod  acuminatum  est,  quam  quod  obtusum ;  licet  in 
ipsa  percusnone  yires  soqualiter  intendantur.  Nemo  est  certe, 
qui  non  magis  afficiatur,  audiens  inimici  tut  de  hoe  miras  tri-- 
umphos  agenty 

Ho«  Ithacos  yelit,  et  magno  mercentur  Atrid«  ;* 

quam  si  simpliciter  dicatur.  Hoe  rebus  tuts  incommodabii. 
Itaque  mucrones  isti  et  aculei  sermonum  minime  sunt  negli- 
gendi.  Cum  Vere  banc  rem  ut  Desideratam  proponamus,  ex 
consuetudine  nostn^  illam  ExempUs  fulciem^St  Prsecepta  enim 
minus  rem  illqstr^yerint 

Exempla  Colorum  Boni  et  Mali,  tarn  SimpKds 
quam  ComparatL 

S0PHISM4. 
1.  Quod  lamdaa^  homines  ei  celebrant,  bonum  ;  quod  vA^pemni 
et  reprehendunti  malum* 

*  See  tbe  first  book  of  the  Rheiorie,  chipten  •  ind  7.  The  flnt,  second,  third,  and 
sixth  of  tbe  Sophismata  which  Bacon  goes  on  to  give  are  found  there. 

'  yirg.  Mn.  U.  104.     See  for  Ue  remark  htm  made,   AristoUt  ubl  sapWL     H« 
notes  the  expressloo  in  the  Iliad  which  corresponds  to  Bacon^  quotattoo,  U.  1.  265. 
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Elenchusl 
F$llit  Sophkina  quataor  modis;  soilioet,  aut  propter  Igno- 
Mtntiam ;  aut  propter  Malam  Fidem ;  aut  propter  Siudia  et 
Factiones;  aut  propter  Ingenia  Laudatorum  et  Yitaperatonnn. 
Propter  Ignorantiam ;  quid  vulgi  ju^cium  ad  examen  boni  et 
mali  ?  Melius  Phocion^  qui  cum  populus  ei  prseter  eolitum 
applauderet^  qusosiTit;  Nam  forte  deliquissetf^  Propter  Malam 
Fidem ;  laudantes  enim  et  vitoperantes  suam  rem  sspius  agunt, 
ueque  loquuntur  at  swutiuiit: 

Laudat  vtoalei  qui  volt  ezftmdere  meroes.' 

Item,  Malum  est,  malum  est  {inquit  emptct),  sed  cum  recesserit, 
turn  glonabUur?  Propter  Factiones ;  cuivis  enim  patet,  con- 
miescere  homines,  eos  qui  suarum  partium  sunt  immodicis 
efferre  laudibus ;  qui  autem  contrariarum  sunt,  infra  meritum 
deprimere.  Propter  Ingenia;  alii  enim  natura  factl  sunt  et 
compositi  ad  adulationem  servilem,  alii  contra  Momi  et  tetrici ; 
ut  laudando  et  yituperando  snia  Ingeniis  tantmn  obsecundent, 
parum  de  veritate  solUdti. 

SOPHISMA. 

2.  Quod  etiam  ab  inimicis  laudatur,  magnum  bonum;  quod 
vero  etiam  ab  amids  reprehenditur,  magnum  malum. 

Sophisma  fimdamento  hoc  niti  videtur;  quod  qusd  ingratiis 
et  contra  animi  nostri  affectum  et  propensionem  loquimur,  ea 
ipsa  vim  veritalis  a  nobis  extorquere  facile  creditur. 

Elenghus. 

Fallit  Sophisma  propter  Astutiam,  tam  Inimicorum  quam 
Amicorum.  Inimici  enim  laudes  quandoque  tribuunt,  non 
invite,  nee  a  yi  veritatis  coacti ;  sed  eas  tamen  deligentes,  qns 
inimicis  suis  invidiam  et  pericula  conflare  possint  Itaque 
apud  Orsdcos  superslitio  quasdam  invaluit,  ut  crederent,  si  quia 
ab  altero  laudi^etur  animo  malevolo  et  proposito  nocendi, 
naribus  efus  pustulam  annasci  solere.  Fallit  tterom,  quia 
laudes  interdum  impertiunt  inimici,  tanquam  prasfatiunculas 
quasdam,  ut  postea  liberhis  et  maliciosius  calumniarentur.  Ex 
altera  parte,  fidlit  etiam  hoc  sophisma  propter  astutlam  Ami- 
corum. Solent  enim  et  illi  vitia  amicorum  interdum  agnoscere 
et  prssdicare,  non  quod  aliqua  via  veritatis  eoa  cogat,  s^d  ea 
eligentes  quae  minimum  amicos  suos  laddere  possint;  ac  si  cetera 

■  Plutarch,  In  Fhocion,  c.  8.  *  Horace,  Ep.  11.  2.  11.  '  Frov.  zz.  14. 
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quidem  viri  optlmi  eesent.  Fallit  itemm,  quia  Amici  quoqoe 
reprehenBioiiibiis  suis  (sicut  de  Inimici  laudibus  diximus)  tan- 
quam  praefatiunculis  quibuadam  utuntur,  quo  paulo  post  in 
laudes  efiusius  excurrant. 

SOPHISMA. 

3.  Ctiftis  privatio  bona,  id  ipsum  malum  ;  cujus  privatio  mala, 
id  ipsum  bonum, 

Elenchus. 
Fallit  Sophisma  duobus  modis ;  aut  propter  Comparationem 
Boni  et  Mali ;  aut  propter  Succeseionem  Boni  ad  Bonum,  aut 
Mali  ad  Malum.  Propter  Comparationem;  si  bonum  fuerit 
generi  humano  privari  esu  glandium^  non  sequitur  quod  mains 
ille  erat;  sed  Dodona  bona^  Ceres  meliorJ  ]!l^eque»  si  malum 
fuit  populo  Syracusano  Dionysio  seniore  privari,  sequitur  quod 
Dionysius  ille  bonus  fuerit,  sed  minus  mains  quam  junior. 
Per  Suooessionem ;  etenim  privatio  boni  alicujus  non  semper 
dat  locum  malo,  sed  quandoque  majori  bono;  ut  cum  flos 
decidit,  fructus  succedit ;  nee  privatio  alicujus  mali  dat  semper 
locum  bono,  sed  interdum  majori  malo.  Nam  sublato  inimico 
Clodio,  Milo  simul  et  segetem  gloriaa  perdidit.^ 

Sophism  A. 

4.  Quod  bono  aut  malo  vicinum  est,  id  ipsum  itidem  bonum 
aut  malum :  quod  vero  remotum  est  a  bono,  malum  ;  quod  a  malo, 
bonum, 

Habet  hoc  fere  rerum  natura,  ut  qu»  natura  sua  conveniant, 
etiam  locis  conveniant ;  qusB  vero  contrariaa  naturae  sunt,  etiam 
intervalUs  distent;  cum  singula  arnica  sibi  associare,  inimica 
summovere  gaudeant. 

Elenchus. 

Sed  fallit  Sophisma  tribus  modis;  primo  propter  Destitn- 
tionem;  secundo  propter  Obscurationem ;  tertio  propter  Pro- 
tectionem.  Propter  Destitutionem ;  fit  ut.  quss  in  suo  genere 
amplissima  sunt  et  maxime  excellunt,  omnia  quantum  fieri 
potest  ad  se  trahant,  et  in  vicino  quasque  posita  desiituant  ac 
quasi  inedia  conficiant  Itaque  in  propinquo  arborum  grandium 

'  Hie  lUlasion  is  to  the  following  lines :  — 

*'  Prima  Ceres  feiro  mortales  Tertere  temm 
Institult,  cum  Jam  gluides  atque  arbuta  sacne 
Deflcerent  silvs,  et  victum  Dodona  negaret.**      Viao.  Georg»  i.147. 
*  •*  Quid  enim  odisset  Clodlum  Milo,  segetem  ac  materiam  susb  gloric  ?  "^  Ck.  Pro 
Mi.  86. 
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virgalta  nunquam  beta  reperies.  Becte  etiam  ille,  DiviHs  servi 
maxime  servi.  Nee  male  cayillatus  est  qtd  inferius  famiilitium 
in  auUs  principum  festorum  vigiliU  comparavit ;  quas  festa  sua 
in  proximo  attingunt,  ipsce  autem  jejuniis  addiountur.^  Propter 
Obscurationem ;  etenim  et  hoc  habent  quaeque  in  suo  genere 
prsestantissima^  ut  licet  proxima  non  extenuent  aut  destituant^ 
tamen  obscurent  et  obumbrent;  quod  etiam  de  Sole  notant 
astronomi;  quod  sit  scilicet  aspectu  bonus^  conjunctione  et 
approximatu  mains.  Propter  Protectionem ;  nam  non  solum 
res  coeunt  et  congregantur  propter  consortium  et  naturss  simi- 
litudinem^  sed  etiam  malum  (prsesertim  in  civilibus)  confugit 
ad  bonum,  ut  lateat  et  protegatur.  Itaque  scelerati  homines 
petunt  asyla  Divorum,  et  vitiimi  ipsum  se  in  virtuiis  umbram 
recipit : 

Sepe  ktet  yitinm  proximitate  boni.' 

Contra,  et  bonum  se  aggregat  ad  malum,  non  propter  con- 
sortium, sed  ut  illud  convertat  et  reformet  in  bonum.  Itaque 
et  medici  magis  accedunt  ad  sBgrotos  quam  ad  sanos,  et  Ser- 
▼atori  nostro  objectum  est,  quod  conversaretur  cum  ptiblica'- 
nis  et  peccataribus, 

SOPHISMA. 

5.  Cui  ctBtertB  partes  vet  secttB  secundas  unanimiter  deferunt 
(cum  singul(B  principatum  siln  vendicent)  melior  reliquis  videtur : 
nam  primas  qutsque  ex  i:elo  videtur  sumere,  secundas  autem  ex 
vera  et  merito  tribuere. 

Ita  Cicero  argumentatur  sectam  Academicorum,  qu»  acata- 
lepsiam  tenuit,  philosophiarum  fuisse  pnestantissimam,  Inter^ 
roga  enim  (inqiiit)  St&Lcum^  qu(B  secta  sit  potior  ;  iUesuam  cceteris 
anteponet:  deinde  quce  secundas  teneat ;  Academicam  fatehitur. 
Age  similiter  cum  Epicureo  {qui  Stoici  vix  aspectum  toleraverit), 
postquam  suam  sectam  collocarit  in  summo,  coUocabit  Academicam 
in  proximo.^  Similiter,  vacante  dignitate  aliqua,  princeps  si 
competitores  singulos  interrogaret  quem  post  se  potissimum 
commendare  vellent,  verisimile  est  secunda  illorum  vota  in 
eum  qui  prascipue  dignus  et  optime  meritus  fiierit  concursura. 

Elenchus, 

Fallit  Sophisma  propter  Inyidiam.     Solent  enim  homines, 

*  Namely  Henry  NoeL    See  the  Apophthegms. 

*  «<  Et  lateit  vitimn  proximitate  honl.**         Ovid.  An  Amand,  il  662. 
'  The  passage  of  Cicero  here  referred  to  is  a  fragment  of  the  Aeadem,  ad  Varr,  pre- 
served by  St  Augustine. 
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proximo  poet  se  et  factionem  euam,  in  coe  incUnare  et  propen- 
dere  qui  reliquomm  nuudme  Bint  enerree  et  imbelles^  quique 
eis  Tninimnm  moIeatifB  ezhibaenint ;  in  odium  iUorum  qui  illis 
plurimum  iniultamnt  aut  inoommodamnt. 

SOPHISMA. 

6.  Cujus  ezcellentia  vet  exuperantia  meUar,  id  toto  genere 
melius. 

Hue  pertinent  Formulss  iUsd  usitatas:  Ne  pervagemur  in 
ffeneralibtis,  Conferamtts  particularem  aliquem  cum  partieulari, 
&c. 

Elbnchus. 

Videtur  hoc  Sophisma  satis  nervosum,  et  magis  Dialecticuni 
quiddam  quam  Rhetoricum.  Attamen  interdum  fallitk  Primo 
quia  sunt  res  baud  paucce,  periculo  plurimum  obnoxise,  qpm 
tamen  si  evadant  caeteris  anteceHant ;  ita  ut  genere  sint  deteri- 
ores,  quia  ssepius  periclitantur  et  exddxmt;  individuo  auton 
nobiliores.  In  hoc  numero  est  Oemma  Martia,  de  qua  6aUi- 
cum  adagium ;  JFV/nw  JParisiarum  et  Gemma  men$i$  MarUiy  n  ear 
illis  evadai  unus,  erit  nutar  deam  aUorum.^  Adeo  ut  in  genere 
gemma  Maii  gemmsB  Martii  pr^stet ;  sed  tamen  in  individuo 
optima  gemma  Martii  optimo  gemaia  Midi  prsferatur.  Fallit 
sccundo,  propter  naturam  rerum  in  aUquibtu  gmeribuA  aut  spe^ 
debus  magis  ^equalem,  in  aliquibus  magis  VMBqualem ;  quemad- 
modum  in  observationem  venit  climata  calidiora  generaliter 
ingenia  producere  acutiora ;  at  in  fri^dioribu;^  ingenia  ilia  quiB 
eminent  etiam  acutissimis  calidanun  regionum  prttstaar^*  Si- 
militer,  in  exei^tibus  compluribus,  si  res  duello  inter  dnguloa 
transigeretur,  fortaase  ad  unam  partem  aocederet  victoria ;  si 
copiis  universis,  in  alteram.  Etenim  excellenti®  et  exuperantia 
ca^um  recipiunt;  at  genera  natura  aut  disciplina  reguntur. 
Quinetiam>  in  genere,  metaUum  lapide  pretiosius;  attamen 
adamas  prs^cellit  auro. 

SOPHISKA. 
7.  ^^ad  rem  integram  servat,  bonum ;  quod  sine  reeeptu  est^ 
maiump.    Nam,  se  redpere  nan  posse^  impotentuB  genus  est;  po- 
entia  autem  bonum, 

Hinc  confij9xijt  ^Sieopus  £Ed>u]am'de  duabua  rania,  qu»  in 
magna  siccitate,  cum  aqu»  ubique  deficerent,  delibeiarunt  quid 

>  Intte  CUQtiryi/GoodaiHf  i;m^Uli•adagels8l▼cllillItaloll:-- 
Si  on  eschape,  11  en  vaut  dix,*' 
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fdbi  demirni  agendum  ^aset.  Prior  antem ;  Deseendamus  (inquit) 
in  puteum  profundus,  Mque  enim  Perdimik  est  Un  aquam  deftOu" 
ram.  Cui  altera  ita  regent ;  Quinsiforteibiquaqueaquade/iciet, 
quomodo  exinde  rursus  ascendere  poterimusf  Firmamentum 
autem  liujus  Sopliismatis  est,  qnod  actiones  humaii»  adeo  eint 
incertsB  et  periculis  expositsB,  ut  illud  optimum  videatur  quod 
plurima  habeat  efiugia.  Hue  speotant  formulas  ill»,  qusB  in 
usu  sunt ;  ObVgatum  plane  et  obstrictum  te  redde§ :  Non  tantum 
quantum  voles  sumes  exfortuna,  &c* 

Elenchus. 
Fallit  Sophisma  primo,  quia  in  actionibus  humanis  fortuna 
urget  ut  aliquid  demum  decematur.  Etenim^  ut  eleganter  a 
quopiam  dictum  est,  etiam  non  statuere  est  aliquid  statuere ; 
adeo  ut  sspenumero  consilii  suspensio  pluribus  nos  implicet 
necessitatibus  quam  si  aliquid  statuissemus*  Yidetur  autem 
ifite  morbus  quidam  animi  similis  ei  qui  reperitur  in  ayaris;  sed 
translatuB  a  cupiditate  retinendi  opes  ad  cupiditatem  retinendi 
arbitrium  et  potestatem.  Siquidem  avarus  frui  non  vidt,  ne 
quid  detrahat  de  snmma ;  ita  et  higusmodi  scepticus  nil  exequi 
Yult^  ut  omnia  ei  sint  Integra.  Fallit  secundo^  quia  necessitas^ 
et  illud  (quod  aiunt)  Jacta  est  alea,  stimulos  addit  animis;  sicut 
inquit  ille,  Cteteris  paresy  necessitate  certe  superiores  estis.^ 

SopitiSMA. 

8.  Quod  quis  culpa  sua  contraxit,  tncgus  malum;  quod  ab 
extemis  imponitur,  minus  malum. 

Hujus  rei  causa  e^t^  quod  morsus  cottscieiiiisd  advert  con- 
duplicet;  contra,  conscium  sibi  es^  quod  ctdpa  quis  yacet, 
magnum  prsebet  in  calamitate  solatium.  Itaque  '))oSt»  ea 
paihemata  maxime  elaggerant,  tanquam  desperationi  propiora, 
ubi  quis  seipsum  accuset  et  discruciet ; 

Seque  uniom  clomat  cansamque  capatque  malomm.' 

Contra,  calamitates  Tirorum  ineigfiitim  elevat  et  diluH  in»o- 
eentias  et  meriti  conseieilti^  Porro  cum  malum  aib  aliis  inten- 
tetur,  habet  quivis  quod  libere  conqueri  possit ;  unde  dolores 
sui  exhalent  neque  cor  suffocent  Etenim  iis  qu»  ab  in- 
juria hominum  profecta  sunt^  indignari  solemus,  aut  ultionem 
meditari,  aut  denique  Nemesim  divinam  vel  implorare  vel  ex- 

>  ^'Yirtute  pares,  necessitate  saperiores  estls.** — Livy,  iv.  28. 
'         *<  Be  CMHiiA  olaouii  crimeiitue  caputque  raaloram."       Viaa.  JE»,  xU.  60a 

X  z 
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pectare ;  quinetiam,  si  a  Fortuna  ipsa  inflictum  quid  sit^  tamen 
dator  qusedam  cum  Fatis  ipsis  expostulatio ; 

Atqne  Deos  atqne  astra  vocat  crudelia  mater.* 

Contra^  ubi  quis  malum  aliquod  sua  culpa  contraxerit,  sti- 
muli doloris  intro  vertuntur,  animumque  magis  vulnerant  et 

confodiunt. 

Elenchus. 

Fallit  istud  Sophisma^  primo  propter  Spem ;  qu»  malorum 
magnum  est  antidotum.  Etenim  culpse  emendatio  sspe  in 
nostra  potestate  sita  est;  fortune  vero  minime.  Itaque  De- 
mosthenes non  semel  cives  suos  hujusmodi  verbis  affittus  est ; 
Quod  ad  prcBterita  pessimum,  id  ad  futwra  optimum  est  Quid 
hoc  tandem  sit  f  Hoc  ipsum  scilicet^  quod  vestra  incuria  et  culpa 
res  vestrcB  male  se  habeant  Nam  si  vos  officio  vestro  per  omnia 
perfuncti  essetiSy  et  nihilominus  status  vester,  ut  nunc,  laborasset, 
ne  spes  quidem  reliqua  esset  eum  futurum  aliquando  meliorem. 
Cum  vero  errores  vestri  in  causa  potissimum  fuerint,  coi^fideridum 
plane  vos  illis  emendatis  pristinum  statum  vestrum  recuperaturos. 
Similiter  Epictetus^  de  gradibus  tranquillitatis  animi  verba 
faciens^  infimmn  locum  illis  attribuit  qui  alios  accusant^  su- 
periorem  iis  qui  seipsos,  supremum  vero  illis  qui  nee  alios  nee 
seipsos.^  Fallit  secundio^  propter  insitam  animis  humanis  Su- 
perbiam;  qua  »gre  adducuntur  homines  ut  errores  proprioe 
agnoscant.  Hoc  vero  ut  evitent,  patientiam  adhibent  longe 
majorem  in  iis  malis  quas  culpa  sua  contraxerunt.  Etenim, 
quemadmodum  fieri  videmus^  ut  cum  culpa  admissa  sit,  neque 
de  authore  constiterit,  supra  modum  excandescunt  homines 
et  tumultuantur;  quod  si  postea  in  notitiam  pervenerit  culpam 
illam  ad  filium  aut  uxorem  aut  gratiosum  aliquem  pertinere, 
statim  sedantur  turbas  et  consilescunt ;  eodem  modo  fit,  cum 
res  aliqua  accidit  propter  quam  necessitas  incumbit  culpam  in 
nos  ipsos  recipiendL  Id  quod  in  mulieribus  ssepissime  con- 
spicitur,  quae  si  quid  infosliciter  egerunt  contra  conseosum 
parentum  aut  amicorum,  qualecunque  infortunium  sequatur, 
illud  sedulo  dissimulabunt.^ 

S(»HI8HA. 
9.   Gradus  privationis   major  videtur  quam  gradus  diminu^ 

>  Virg.  Eclog.  ▼.  23. 

'  See  the  first  and  the  third  Philippic  for  passages  to  this  effect 

*  Enchirid.  c.  5.  *  Bacon  makes  the  same  remark  in  the  Essay  on  Marriage. 
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Honis  ;  et  rursusy  gradus  incceptionis  major  videtur  quam  gradus 
xncTcmentu 

Canon  est  In  Mathematicis  nulUu  esse  rcUianes  nikiti  ad  ali^ 
quid.  Itaque  gradus  nullitatis  et  quidditatis  majores  videntor 
gradibus  incrementi  et  decrementi.  Sicilt  monoculo  durius  est 
iinum  perdere  oculum^  qnam  utronqne  oculum  habentl  Simi  • 
liter,  complures  liberos  habenti  gravins  est  ultimum  qui  super- 
stes  fiierit  filium  amittere,  quam  reliquos  priores.  Itaque  et 
Sibylla  cum  duos  priores  libros  combussisset,  pretlum  tertii 
duplicavit;  siquidem  illius  amissio  gradus  fuisset  Frivationis, 
non  Diminutionis. 

Elenchus. 

Fallit  Sophisma  primo,  propter  eas  res  quarum  usus  in  suffi- 
cientia  quadam  sive  eompetentia,  hoc  est,  quantitate  determi* 
nata,  consistit.  Si  quis  enim  obligetur  pcenaliter  ad  solutionem 
certs  pecunisB  summsB  ad  diem  certum,  gravius  ei  fuerit  nummo 
unico  aureo  carere,  quam  si,  posito  quod  ille  unicus  parari  non 
potuerit,  deessent  etiam  decern  aliL  Similiter  in  decoctionibus 
fortunarum,  damnosior  yidetur  gradus  obserationis  qui  primus 
sortem  minuit,  quam  extremus,  qui  ad  egestatem  redigit.  Hue 
spectant  formulas  iU»  usitatse;  Sera  in  f undo  parsimonia:^ 
Parum  interest  utrum  nihil  habeas,  an  quod  nihil  Juvet,  etc 
Fallit  secundo,  propter  illud  principium  in  natura,  quod  cor- 
ruptio  unius  sit  generatio  alterius.^  Adeo  ut  gradus  ipse  Priya- 
tionis  ultimsB  minus  interdum  incommodet,  quoniam  ansam  et 
stimuliun  praebet  uotsb  alicui  rationi  ineimdae.  Unde  etiam 
De'mosthenes  ssepius  conqueritur  apud  cives  suos ;  Conditiones 
minus  utiles  et  honorfficaSy  quas  a  Fhilippo  impositas  subibanty 
nihil  aliud  esse  quam  aUmenta  qucedam  ipsorum  ignavuB  et  socor^ 
dicB;  ut  muUo  iisfuisset  satius  illis  omnino  carere,  propterea  quod 
hoe  pacto  industria  iUorum  melius  acui  possit  ad  alia  paranda 
remedial    Noyimus  certe  modicum  quendam  qui  mulieribus 

'  This  sentence  occurs  in  the  first  of  Seneca's  epistles,  and  is  given  as  a  proverb  by 
Erasmus.  See  his  Adagio,  IL  2.  64.  Seneca  probably  took  It  from  Heslod,  SciA^  9*  M 
mStUyt  ^id^  Op.  et  Dies,  ▼.  839. ;  and  the  right  reading  is  perhaps  mlsera,  not  sera. 

*  Arist  De  Gen.  et  Corr.  1. 4. 

'  Wats  refers  to  the  first  Philippic,  towards  the  end  of  which  there  Is  a  passage  not 
unlike  that  in  the  text ;  but  the  phrase  **  alimenta  socordls,"  which  Bacon  has  quoted 
in  several  parts  of  his  works,  is  not  to  be  found  there.  He  derived  it  firom  H.  Wolfs 
translation  of  a  passage  in  the  third  Olynthiac,  c.  83.,  where  the  Greek  Is  simply  4im 
raxha  t&  r^v  iitiirTov  pifSv/tiev  ifiSiw  iwao^iyorra,  which  Wolf  renden  by  **  alimenta 
sunt  vestriim  omnium  socordise."  There  is  no  reference  to  Philip's  conduct  in  the 
immediate  context,  the  « alimenta  socordis"  being  In  reality  matters  of  Internal 
arrangement    It  seems  as  If  Bacon  read  the  oration  in  Wolfs  version,  and  adopted 
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delicatis  querentibua  ee  male  habere  sed  tauten  a  medieamentis 
omnibus  abhorrere,  Bolebat  dicere^  non  minus  facete  quam 
morose,  Vobis  omnino  opus  est  nt  diteriui  ffaleoEth,  quo  medical 
menta  etiam  gtuBlibet  13>enter  tolentiB,  Qainetiam  ipse  gradua 
Privationis  sire  indigentisB  ultimie  salutaris  esse  poasit^  non 
tantum  ad  exoitandam  indnstriam^  yenmi  eliaoa  ad  imperaBdam 
patientiam. 

Quod  ad  secundum  membrum  hujus  Sophismatis^  illud  eodem 
quo  prius  iundamento  (de  gradibus  quidditatis  et  nullitatis) 
nititur.    Hinc  tanta  usurpantur  de  initiis  negotiorum  pr^conia ; 
Dimidium  facti,  qui  bene  ocBpit,  habet,  &c.* 

Hinc  Astrologorua  superstitio,  qui  judicium  fiuaant  de  dispo- 
siticme  aut  fortona  hominis  ex  momento  sive  artieiilo  natiyitatia 
ant  coneeptus. 

Elenchus. 
Fallit  Sophisma  primo^  quoniam  in  nonnullis  prim»  rerum 
incoeptiimes  nihil  aliud  sunt  quam  qua  Epicurus  in  philosophia 
sua  appellat  Tentamenta^;  id  est,  rudimenta  qu^ddam,  qua 
nihili  sunt  nisi  iterentur  aut  provehantur.  Itaque  in  hoc  casu 
gradus  secundos  dignior  videtur  et  potentior  quam  primus. 
Quemadmodum  m,  plaustris,  equus  qui  penultimus  est  plus 

tbe  phnse  **alimenta  socordle  "  (the  point  of  ^hlch  belcmge  to  tlie  translator  and  not 
to  Denosthenes)  wlttoat  eampcrlng  it  wlOr  the  origlnaL  [I  tiitnft,  ho»«ven  tint  the 
idea  of  *'alimenta  "  is  really  involYed  in  the  wovd  ^irai<<£wvra»  when  taken  with  tbe 
context,  and  that  no  other  word  oould  have  given  the  meaning  bo  well.  To  exhibit 
the  full  meaning  In  Demaethenes's  wvrde,  It  ia  necessary  to  quote  the  whole  sentence. 
*Ekv  ohf  hXki^  vvv  y  Ih-t  ituroKKaryimts  rovrtm  r&v  i$&p  J0f X^ifrc  arparwwBcd  re  la^ 
trpjcrrety  i^fms  ^funr  etbrSp,  kat  rats  w$pmvfflaa  rcSs  olScoi  rairaa  i/poppms  ini  rd  Q* 
rw¥  iryoBchi  xpi^''iff^*t  '^'^  ^  ^^'  ^  <y8^  *A$ij¥tuM  tiKttiip  ri  aol  i/J^  KrhvamB^ 
hrfaJd6vt  ff^  '''^^  rowdruy  Xiniftdrvw  &raXAa7cil}rc,  &  rots  dtrBtPovvi  irap&  r&p 
larpmif  ffirieif  9i9ofi4p0is  Hotiee.  a«i  7V  •^  ^t^  #Kc«Wi  ipti9it&tp  oth^  im9^ 
€irfiaK€ur  c$'  ical  Tovro,  h^  pifuaO^  pw  tfUis,  «0tc  rocturraiartv  fiors  w^Acuu^  ^X*^  "^"^ 
SiofNcif,  o6t*  dtnypSpTos  &\Ao  ri  irpdrrtip  4f,  dxX*  I9T1  roSra  r^v  indtrrov  ^^0Ufdap 
ifjuip  Hw^iymnob  Ttoe  XifAfutra,  or  tadta  k  p4fit9$^  aft»  <M^,  ta  Wiiitih  DeUMtthenea 
alluded,  were  apiiarently  the  theoric  fUnd ;  but  it  seems  as  if  Bacon  nndenteed  him 
to  aHude  to  the  small  adtantages  recently  gained  over  Miillp,  tmfch  i^e  occasion  to 
the  speech ;  an  interpretation  which,  if  otherwise  justifiable,  would,  I  think,  rather 
improve  the  sense.  — J.  Si] 

*  Hence.  £p.  L  2.  40.  But  bem  Is  not  in  the  orlginaL  Compare  Ausonius,  Epig« 
81.,.  and  the  proverbial  phrase,  ipjA  V'ffv  waPT6s,  in  Hesiod. 

'  That  is,  inchoate  productions,  not  having  the  conditions  requisite  hi  order  to  their 
perfection  and  eontlnnanfe.  See  Lucretius^  v.  83d.  et  s^f.,  on  which  passage  Gasaeodi 
remarks :  *<  Supponit  nempe  fuisse  vaxla  quad  tentamenta  natune,  adeo  oft  longe 
plura  anhnallum  genera  quun  qu»  nunc  habentur  quasi  aflTecta  ftierint,  sed  ea  tamen 
sohb  snperftierint  qua  oontigit  perfid  posse."  See  his  Essay  on  Epicurus  entitled  /a 
Ubn  X,  Diog*  LaerL  dt  PhjfHoL  Efieuri  AmmadvertioneMf  (1649)  p.  850.  Pliny 
alludes  to  a  similar  notion  in.  his  description  of  the  convolvulus, —  '*  velnti  naturs 
rudlmentum,  lllia  ihcece  condlscentis,"  —  MUU  Nat  ni.  M .  Bapin'a  lines  ape  merely 
a  plagiarism  of  Pliny's  phrase ; 

*<  Dulce  rudimentum  meditantis  inu  quondam 
Natune,  cum  scae  opera  ad  ma}ora  parabat" 
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confert  ad  ^otum  plaustri  quam  primus.  Etiam  non  inepte 
dioi  aolet;  CimoUium  regutum  illud  esse  qvud  fmgns^  sii  reum, 
Priu«  enim  fiMrtasse  prsBterTolatunim  fuisdet  Itaque  prius 
mala  prineipium  dedii,  sed  poHerius  modkm  4dmtuUt  Fallit 
Sophisma  ncvmdOf  propter  dignitatem  perseverantiflB ;  qu»  in 
progressii,  boh  in  aggressu  sita  eat*  Etenim  earas  aut  natura 
primum  impetnm  progignere  possnnt;  at  afiectofl  tantum- 
modo  matsniB  et  judicium,  oonatantiam*  Fallit  tertio  in  iis 
rebus,  quamm  natura  et  cujrsus  ordinarius  in  oontrarium  rei 
inc<Bpt»  fertur;  ita  ut  prima  incoeptio  perpetuo  evaouetur,  nisi 
vires  continuentur.  Quemadmodum  in  fonmilia  illia  ositatis 
dicitur;  Non  progredi^  est  regredi;  et  Q^i  nm  prqficit,  d^idt; 
ut  in  oursu  in  adversum  montiB;  renngatione  in  adversum 
gurgitifi.  At  contra,  si  in  dedivi  montis  motna  indpiat,  aut 
seeundo  flumine  remigatio  fiat,  turn  gradus  incoeptus  longe 
potiores  partes  tenet.  Porro  iste  Color  nan  tantum  extenditor 
ad  gradum  incceptionia  qui  sit  a  potentia  ad  actum,  comparatnm 
cum  gradu  qui  sit  ab  actu  ad  in<»rementum;  yermn  etiam  ad 
gradum  qui  sit  ab  impoientia  ad  potentiam,  comparatum  cum 
gradu  qui  sit  a  potenda  ad  actum.  Etenim  gradus  ab  impoten- 
tia  ad  potentiam  major  videtur  quam  a  potentia  ad  actum. 

Sophisma. 

10.  Quod  ad  veritatem  refertur  majm  est  qttam  quod  cut 
epkiumem.  Modus  autem  et  probatio  ejus  quod  ad  opinionem 
pertinetf  Iubc  est;  quod  quit,  si  clam  putaret  fore,  faeturus  non 
esset. 

Ita  pronundant  E^eurei  de  Fosficitate  Stoieorum  in  Yirtute 
coUocata,  quod  aimilis  sit  foelicitati  bistrionis  in  seena;  qui  si  a 
spectatoribus  et  plausu  eorum  destitueretur,  animis  statim  con- 
cideret.  Itaque  yirtutem,  per  ignominiam,  Bontcm  TTieatrah 
Yocant     Aliter  fit  in  divitiis,  de  quibus  iBe,  ; 

■  Populus  m&  tibUat ;  at  mihi  plaudo.^ 

Itidem  in  tohiptate> 

■  '     ■■  ■  ■  €vata  sub  imo 
Gaudia  corde  premens,  vulta  simolante  pudoreau* 

^  Hcuace^  Sat  i.  U  66. 

*  This  is  a  quotation  from  tbe  Latin  translation  of  Theocrltii)  by  Bessus  (Fhris* 
1A4«.)»    Tba  originally  — 

a  line  which  occurs  near  the  end  of  the  twenty-seventh  Idyll.  The  translation,  unlike 
moBt  translations  mads  In  tbe  sixteenth  coitaiyi  Is  prhiM  wftkont  tiis  text,  and  Is 
4  exceedingly  loose  andpsraphrastlc.  Eobanus  Hessus  has  been  siiqwesediOM  of  the 
authors  of  the  Epittolat  Obscurarum  Virorum. 
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Elbnchus. 
Fallaciabujns  Sophismatis  snbtilior  paulo  ^st ;  licet  responsio 
ad  exemplum  quod  adducitur  facilis.  Neque  enim  yirtus  eligitor 
propter  auram  popularem ;  cmn  etiam  illud  pneceptum  sit,  Ut 
quis  maxime  omnium  seipsum  revereatur.^  Ita  ut  vir  bonus  idem 
fuerit  in  solitudine,  idem  in  iheatro.  Licet  forte  intendatur 
virtus  nonnibil  per  laudes,  quemadmodum  calor  augetur  per 
reflexioaenL  Sed  hoc  suppositionem  negat,  non  falladam  red- 
arguit.  Elenchus  vero  talis  est  Dato^  quod  virtus  (pnesertim 
ea  quas  labores  et  conflictus  subit)  non  eligeretur^  nisi  quod 
laudes  et  fama  earn  comitari  soleant;  baud  inde  sequitur^  quod 
appetitud  et  motus  ad  virtutem  non  sit  pnecipue  propter  se. 
Siquidem  fiuna  possit  esse  causa  tantnm  impuUiva  aut  tine  qua 
non,  neutiquam  efficiens  aut  constituens.  Exempli  gratia ;  si 
duo  fuerint  equi^  quorum  unus  calcaribus  non  admotis  qusBvis 
baud  segniter  prsBstaret,  at  alter  calcaribus  admotis  ^riorem 
longe  superaret ;  posterior  iste  (arbitror)  pahnam  referet^  et  pro 
equo  meliore  judicabitur.  Neque  quenquam  judicii  sani  com- 
moverit  formula  ilia ;  Apagt  istum  ^quum,  cuju$  spiritus  siti  sunt 
in  calcaribus.  Quandoquidem  enim  instrumentum  ordinarium 
equitanti  ait  calcar,  neque  ullo  modo  oneri  aut  impedimento  ei 
sit^  non  minoris  propterea  »stimandus  est  equus  qui  calcare 
incitatur ;  neque  etiam  ille  alter,  qui  absque  calcaribus  mira 
prsestat,  eo  ipso  melior,  sed  delicatior  tantum,  habendus  est. 
Simili  ratione,  gloria  et  honor  virtuti  pro  stimulis  et  calcaribus 
subserviunt;  ac  licet  virtus  sine  illis  paulo  futura  esset  lan- 
guidior,  tamen  cum  semper  ilia  praesto  sint  ei  etiam  non  invitata, 
nil  officit  quominus  virtus  propter  se  quoque  ezpetatur.  Ita- 
que  recte  redarguitur  ilia  positio ;  Nota  ejus  rei,  quod^  propter 
opinionem  et  non  propter  veritatem  eliffitur,  luBC  est ;  quod  quis  si 
clam  putaretforcy  facturus  non  fuisset. 

SOPHISMA. 

11.  Quod  opera  et  virtute  nostra  partum  est,  mafus  bonum; 
quod  ah  alieno  beneficio  vel  ah  indulgentia  fortuntB  delatum  est, 
minus  honum. 

Causas  hujus  rei  had  sunt :  primo,  propter  Spem  de  Future 
Siquidem  in  aliorum  gratia  aut  fortunae  ipsius  ventis  secundis, 
non   multum  'inest  certitudinis ;    propria  vero  industria  aut 

*  wd^m  M  /td^iwr'  alfxfif^  99miw.  PrraAOOAABy  Amr.  Fert,  v.  12, 

*  So  in  tb«  oHgiiiaL— /.  S, 
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virtus,  'semper  domi  adsunt.     Adeo  ut  postquam  boni  quid 

I  nobis  hoc  modo  paratum  fuerit^  maneant  etiam  eadem  instru- 

{  menta  ia  novos  iisus  parata ;  quia  et  consuetudiQe  et  successu 

reddita  validiora.     Secundo^  quia  quod  alieno  beneficio  adipi- 

{  scimur^  ejus  etiam  aliis  debitores  sumus ;  cum  quae  per  nos  ipsi 

I  comparaverimus  nihil  oneris  secum  trahant.     Etiam  si  quid 

,  indulgenlia  divina  in  nos  cumulaverit,  retributionem  quandam 

I  ei^a  Dei  bonitatem  efflagitat^  quod  homines  pravos  et  improbos 

mordet;  ubi  in  priore  genere  illud  Prophets^  usuyeniat.  Zee- 

tantur  et  exultant,  immolant  plagis  suis,  et  sacrificant  reti  suo.^ 

Tertio^  quia  ea  quae  a  virtute  nostra  minime  profecta  sunt^ 

nulla  sequitur  laus  et  existimatio.     Qu»  eaim  fcelicitatis  sunt^ 

admirationem  quandam  pariunt^  laudeivi  minime.      Sicut  ait 

Cicero   ad  C»sarem ;     Qucb  miremur  habemus,  qticB  laudemus 

expectamus.^      Quarto^  quia  qu»  industria  propria  acquiruntur, 

cum  laboribus  et  contentione  fere  conjunota  sunt^   quod  non- 

nullam  habet  in  se  suavitatem;  uti  Salomon^  Suavis  cibus  a 

venatiL} 

Elenchus. 
At  quatuor  inveniuntur  Colores  Oppositi,  qui  rem  in  con- 
trariam  partem  inclinant^  possintque  esse  prioribus  instar 
Elenohorum.  Primo^  quia  Foelicitas  videtur  esse  signum 
quoddam  et  character  Fayoris  Diyini;  et  propterea  tum  in 
nobismetipsis  confidentiam  et  alacritatem  generate  tum  apud 
alios  authoritatem  et  reverentiam.  Foelicitas  autem  ista  etiam 
fortuita  complectitur^  ad  qusB  yirtus  asgre  aspirat;  veluti 
cum  Caesar  ad  nayis  gubematorem  animos  addendo  dixit^  C(Bsa- 
rem  partus  et  fartunam  ejus.^  Quod  si  dixisset,  Ccesarem  portas 
et  virtutem  ejus,  frigidum  prorsus  fdisset  solatium  periditanti  in 
procella.  Secundo^  quia  ea  quae  a  yirtute  aut  industria  pro- 
cedunt  simt  imitabilia,  et  aliis  patent ;  cum  foelicitas  sit  res  in- 
imitabilis^  et  praerogatiya  quaedam  hominis  indiyidui.     Itaque 

1  Habakkuk,!  15,16. 

*  Cicero  pro  Maroello,  c  9. ;  but  the  quotation  Is  loaccurate.  [The  meaning,  how- 
ever, is  accurately  given ;  which  (as  in  the  passage  from  Demosthenes,  p.  681.)  could 
not  have  been  done  in  tiie  exact  words  of  the  original  without  a  long  quotation,  much 
of  which  would  have  been  irrelevant  When  Bacon  quotes  an  author  as  **  saying  " 
anything,  we  are  always  to  understand  the  words  "  in  effect/*  —  /.A] 

'  In  the  Colours  of  Good  and  EoU,  of  which  this  tract  is  only  an  expansion,  this 
sentence  is  given  in  Latin  as  here,  but  without  any  reference  to  Solomon.  There  are 
one  or  two  of  Solomon*s  proverbs  to  the  same  purpose,  but  none  I  think  in  these 
words.  It  was  probably  suggested  to  Bacon  by  something  in  Solomon,  and  turned  into 
its  present  shape  by  himself.  In  after  years,  remembering  where  the  thought  came 
ftom,  he  may  easily  have  forgotten  that  the  expression  was  his  own.  —  J,  S, 

*  Plutarch,  De  Fortuna  Remain,  p.  SI 9. 
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in  geneie  videmns  res  natoTflles  artifidalibiiA  pneponl^  qnia 
imitationem  non  reciiniuit.  Quod  enim  imitabile  est,  potentia 
Yulgatom  est.  Tertio,  qiue  ex  foelicitate  proTenimit,  bonft  vi- 
dentor  grataita^  nee  laboribuB  empta;  at  qn»  virtute  pro- 
pria, pretio  Teluti  aoqnisita.  Itaqne  eleganter  PlntarchoB  do 
rebus  Timoleontis,  hominis  longe  jfortunatissmi,  emn  rebus 
Agesilai  et  EpaminondsB  qui  uno  »to  vixeront  eomparatiBj 
dixit :  IHas  Homeri  camnnilnu  ftUise  simle$,  qum^  cum  aUa$  er- 
cellant,  sponte  etimm  Jhure  videaniur,  ei  quad  Otnium  sixpere?^ 
Quarto,  quia  quod  prater  spem  aut  pnster  expeotatum  eon- 
tiugit,  gratius  et  majore  cum  voluptate  in  hominum  animoa 
influit.  Illud  yero  neutiquam  competit  iis,  qua  propria  cura 
et  ambitn  comparantur. 

SOPHISMA. 

12.  Quad  ex  pluribtis  constat  et  divisibUibus,  est  majus  quam 
quod  ex  paucioribus  et  magis  unutn  ;  nam  omnia  per  partes  eon- 
siderata  majora  vtdentur,  Quare  et  plurdlitas  partium  moffm^ 
tudinem  pra  sefert ;  fortius  autem  operatur  pluralitas  partium, 
si  ordo  absit;  nam  inducit  simiKtudinem  ir^niti,  et  impedU  com" 
prehensionem. 

Sophisma  istud  videtur  etiam  primo  intuitu  fallax,  et  quasi 
palpabile ;  siquidem  non  pluralitas  partium  tantum,  sed  tnajo- 
ritas  eanmdem,  potent  constituere  totum  auctius.  Attamen 
abripit  boo  ipsum  Sopbisma  sspius  phantaeiam ;  quinetiam  in- 
sidiatur  sensui.  Etenim  aspectui  ipsi  brevier  videtur  via  in 
planitie,  ubi  nibil  intercurrat  quod  visum  frangat,  quam  in  tali 
tractu  terra  ubi  simul  conspiciimtur  arbores,  aut  adificia,  aut 
aliud  aliquod  signum  quod  spatium  metiri  et  dividere  possit. 
Sic  bomini  bene  nummato,  postquam  areas  suas  et  marsupia 
diviserit  et  digesserit,  major  etiam  quam  antea  subit  divitiarum 
pbantasia.  Habet  etiam  vim  in  ampliflcationibus,  si  res  in 
plures  portiones  dividatur,  atque  singulas  seorsum  tractentur. 
Hoc  vero  adhuc  magis  phantaeiam  implet,  si  fiat  promiscue  et 
sine  ordine.  Coniusio  enim  multitudinis  opinionem  generate 
Siquidem  qua  ordine  ostenduntur  aut  proponuntur,  tum  ipsa 
magis  finita  apparent,  turn  certum  prabent  argumentum  nihil 
esse  pratermissum.  At  oontra,  qua  confuse  reprasentantur 
non  solum  in  se  numerosa  putantur,  sed  et  suspicioni  locum 
relinquunt  restare  adhuc  plura  qua  omittuntur. 

>  Ftatarch  in  TfanoL  c.  86. 
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EUBNCBUa 
Fallit  Sophisma  primo»  ubi  quie  ampUorwi  pneoeperit  de  ra 
aliqua  opinionem  qaam  pro  vera  rei  ipsius  magnitudine.  Etenim 
cum  hoc  fit,  distributio  falsam  illam  opinionem  deBtmet,  et  rem 
in  veritate  sua,  non  autem  cum  amplificatione,  monstrabit 
Itaque  si  quia  morbo  ant  dolore  corripiatUT»  hor»  longiores  ei 
yidebuntur  absque  horologio  aut  clepsydra,  quam  si  iisdem 
mensurentur.  Nam  si  tiedium  et  yezatio  morbi  tempus  Yideri 
longlua  fiu)iunt  quam  revera  est,  at  computatio  temporis  errorem 
ilium  corrigity  et  brevius  facit  quam  opimo  ilia  falsa  conceperat. 
Etiam  in  plaaitie,  contra  quam  superius  dictum  est  aliquando 
eyenit  Licet  enim  yisus  in  principio  viam  ostentet  breviorem 
sensui,  quia  indiyisa  est;  tamen  si  ex  eo  obrepat  opinio  de 
longe  minori  intervallo  quam  reperitur,  opinionis  ejus  Tana) 
irustratio  efficiet  ut  videatur  demum  etiam  quam  revera  est 
productior.  Itaque  si  quis  opinioni  alicujus  falsas  de  magnitu- 
dine rei  cujuspiam  velificari  cupiat,  caveat  a  distributionibus. 
Bed  rem  integram  utique  extollat.  Fallit  Sophisma  secundo, 
si  distributio  ea  distrahatur,  non  autem  simul  obversetur,  aut 
nno  aspectu  visum  feriat.  Itaque  si  flor^  in  borto  aliquo  in 
plures  toruloa  distinguantur,  majoris  quantitatis  speciem  prse- 
hebunt  quam  si  omnes  in  uno  toro  simul  crescerent,  modo  toruU 
ill!  oculis  simul  subjiciantur ;  alitor  enim  unio  distributioni  dis* 
tracts  prssvalebit  Sic  reditus  eorum  m%jores  videntur,  quibus 
pnedia  et  latifundia  sua  vicina  aut  conjuncta  sunt  Nam,  si 
spanim  sita  sint,  non  veniunt  tarn  fiicile  sub  aspectum.  Fallit 
Sophisma  tertio,  propter  dignitatem  unitotis  supra  multitudi- 
nem.  Omnia  enim  compositio,  indigentifd  in  singulis  aignum 
est  certissimum;  ubi  illud  uau  venit, 

Et  qiui  HOB  proiimt  singula,  mnlta  jaTBnt.i 

Itaque  Marise  partes  potiores;  Martha,  Martha,  attendis  ad 
plurima,  unum  sufficit.^  Hinc  ilia  fabula  ^sopi  de  vulpe  et 
fell.  Jactabat  enim  vulpes  quantas  artes  haberet  et  effugia, 
quibus  se  a  oanibus  eriperet;  felis  autem  se  unico  tantum  con-*' 
fidere  auzilio  dixit,  utpote  qusB  tenuem  6canden<fi  jhcultatem 
haberet;  quod  tamen  reliquis  illis  vulpinis  longe  pr«sstantius 
praesidium  fuit :  unde  adagium ;  3fulta  nooit  vulpes,  sed  felts 
unum  magnum.^    Quinetiam  in  hujus  fabul®  significatione  morali 

^  Ovid.  Rem.  Amor  490.  •  St.  Luke,  x.  41,  49^ 

'  **  Multa  novlt  vulpes,  sed  ecbtaws  mmm  magnum^"  is  a  proTerb  in  Erasmus's 
collection.     Vide  Er.  Adag.  t.  5.  18. 
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idem  cernitnr.     Nam  potenti  et  fido  amico  nili  plus  pneddii 
habet,  quam  artes  et  astuti®  complurkoa^. 

Atque  Iisec  exempli  loco  sufficient.  Superest  autem  nobis  ejns- 
modi  Colormn  numerus  etiam  magnus^  quos  olim  adolescentes 
congessimus ;  attamen  sine  illnstrationibus  suis  atque  Elenchis ; 
quos  hoc  tempore  conQinnare  non  yacat.  Ideoque  Colores  iUos 
nudos  absque  illnstrationibus  suis  (cum  superiores  isti  yestili 
prodeant)  proponere,  minime  nobis  consentaneum  videtnr.  Illud 
interim  monemus;  rent  istam^  qualiscunque  ea  videri  posat, 
baud  parvi  judicio  nostro  esse  pretii:  utpote  quae  ex  Philoso- 
pbia  Primay  et  ex  Politica^  et  ex  Bhetorica  participet.  Atque 
de  Signis  Popularibus  sive  Coloribus  Boni  ac  Mali  apparentis, 
tam  Simplicis  quam  Comparati^  hactenus. 

Secunda  Collection  qu»  pertinet  ad  Promptuariam,  et  <fen- 
deratuTy  ea  est  quam  Cicero  (ut  superius  in  Logica  diximus^) 
innuit;  cum  prsBcipit^  ut  in  promptu  habeantur  Loci  Com- 
munes, in  utramque  partem  disputati  et  tractatu  Quales  sunt. 
Pro  verbis  legia  et  Pro  sententia  legis^  &c.  Nos  vero  hoc  pne- 
ceptum  etiam  ad  alia  extendimus ;  ut  non  solum  ad  genus 
Judidale,  sed  etiam  ad  Deliberativmn  et  Demonstrativum  ad- 
faibeatur.  Onmino  hoc  yolumus,  Locos  omnes  quorum  frequens 
est  usus  (siye  ad  probationes  et  refutationes,  sive  ad  suasiones 
et  dissuasiones,  sive  ad  laudes  et  vituperia  spectent)  meditatoa 
jam  habeii ;  eosque  ultimis  ingenii  yiribus,  et  tanquam  improbe 
et  prorsus  pr»ter  veritatem,  attolli  et  deprimi,  Modum  autem 
hujus  coUectionis,  tam  ad  usum  quam  ad  brevitatem,  optimum 
fore  censemus,  si  hujusmodi  Loci  contrahantur  in  sententias 
quasdam  acutas  et  concisas  ^ ;  tanquam  glomes  quosdam,  quo- 
rum fila  in  fusiorem  discursum,  cum  res  postulate  explicari 
possint  Atque  similem  quandam  diligentiam  in  Seneca '  re- 
perimus,  sed  in  hypothesibus  sive  casibus.  Ejus  generis,  cum 
plurimaparatahabeamus,  aliqua  ad  exemplum  proponere  visum 
est.     Ea  autem  Antitheta  Berum  nominamus.^ 

*  SuprJW  p.  634. 

*  *  The  habit  of  reducing  argumenti  into  this  form  accounts  probably  for  the  diiB- 
culty  of  verlf^ng  many  of  Bacon*8  quotations.  The  fbrm  fittest  for  the  prompiMaria 
was  the  form  easiest  to  remember  and  most  convenient  to  use.  See  notes  2  and 
8,  p.  686.  — /.  & 

*  The  Seneca  here  referred  to  is  M.  Annsus  Seneca,  the  rhetorician,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  uncle  of  L.  Amueus  Seneca,  the  preceptor  of  Nero. 

*  Of  these  Antitheta  many  are  Bacon's  own»  and  are  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of 
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Exempla  Antithetarunu 


L   NOBILITAS. 


Pro. 

Quibus  yiituB  a  genere  pe- 
nituB  insita  est,  ii  jam  non 
mali  esse  ^  nolunt^  sed  ne- 
quennt. 

Nobilitas  laurea,  qua  tern- 
pus  homines  coronal. 

Antiqnitatem  etiam  in  mo- 
numentis  mortuis  veneramur; 
qnanto  magis  in  Yivis  ? 

Si  nobilitatem  familiarum 
contemnas^  qu»  tandem  erit 
differentia  inter  sobolem  ho- 
Tniniiin  et  brutorom  ? 

Nobilitas  virtutem  inyidiiB 
subducitj  gratis  tradit 


Contra. 

Baro  ex  virtute  nobilitas; 
rarius  ex  nobilitate  yirtus. 

Nobiles  majorum  depreca- 
tione  ad  veniam  ssBpius  utun- 
tar>  quam  sufiragatione  ad 
honores. 

Tanta  solet  esse  industria 
hominmn  novorum,  ut  nobi- 
les prse  illis  tanquam  status 
videantur. 

Nobiles  in  stadio  respe- 
ctant  nimis  ssepe ;. quod  mali 
cursorip  est. 


EL  Forma. 


Con. 

Yirtud^  ut  gemma  nobilis, 
melius  inseritur  sine  multo 
auro  et  omatu. 

Quod  vestis  lauta  deformi, 
hoc  forma  improbo. 

Similiter  plerunque  leves 
sunt  quos  forma  omat  et 
quo3  movet. 


Pro. 

Deformes  naturam  ulcisci 
Solent. 

Et  virtus  nil  aliud  quam 
interna  forma;  et  forma  nil 
aliud  quam  externa  virtus. 

Deformes  se  a  contemptu 
per  malitiam  utique  suam 
vindicare  cupiunt. 

Forma  virtutes  splendere 
facit^  vitia  rubere. 

nL  JUYSNTUS. 

Pro.  Con. 

Prim»  cogitationes,  et  ju-  Juventus  poBnitenti®  cam- 

yenum  consilia,  plus  habent  e  pus. 

numine.  Ingenitus  est  juvenibus  se- 

tUs  writings;  othen  are  doubtless  quotatioDB,  of  which  I  shall  mention  some,  though 
many  more  might  probably  be  easily  pointed  out,  [A  great  many  of  them  will  be 
found  in  the  J?«My«.  —  /.  SJ] 
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Senes  sibi  sapiunt  magiB, 
aliis  et  reipublic®  minus. 

Si  conspici  daretnr,  magis 
deformat  animos  quam  cor- 
pora senectus. 

Senes  omnia  metuunt,  pne- 
ter  Deos. 

IV.  Valetudo. 
IVo. 

Cura  Taletudinis  animum 
humilem  fisK^it  et  corpori  sup- 
plicem. 

Corpufl  sanmn  hospes  animss 
est ;  flBgrum^  ergastularius. 

Nil  tarn  summas  actioniun 
promovet,  quam  prospera  vale- 
tudo; at  contra  infirma  feri- 
atur  nimis. 


niUs  authoritatis  contemptus; 
ut  quisque  suo  periculo  sapiat. 

TempuSj  ad  quas  consilia 
non  adyocatur,  nee  rata  habet% 

Senibus  Veneres  mutantur 
in  GratiasJ 


Pro. 

Charitas  reipublicte  incipit  a 
familia. 

Uxor  et  Kberi  discipEna 
qusedam  humanitatis;  at  coe- 
libes  tetrici  et  severi. 

Coelibatus  et  orbitas  ad  nil 
aliud  conferunt^  quam  ad  fu- 
gam. 

Morti  sacrificatj  qui  liberos 
non  procreat. 

Cffitera  foelices^  in  liberis 
fere  infortunati  sunt;  ne  di- 
yinte  sorti  nimium  appropin- 


Can. 

SflBpe  convalescere  est  siepe 
juvenescere. 

Excusatio  yaletudinis  poly- 
chresta;  ad  quam  etiam  sani 
confu^onus. 

Nimis  arcto  foedere  corpus 
animse  jun^t  sanitas. 

Et  lectus  magna  imperia 
administravit,  et  lectica  ma- 
gnos  exercitus. 

UXOB  ET  LiBBRI. 

Can, 

Qui  uxOrem  duxit  et  libe- 
ros suscepit,  obsides  fortims^ 
dedit. 

Generare  et  liberie  humana 
sunt ;  creare  et  opera^  divina. 

Brutorum  estemitas  soboles; 
Virorum,  fama^  merita,  et  in- 
stituta. 

CEconomicae  rationes  publi- 
cas  plerunque  evertunt. 

Aliquibus  fortuna  Priami 
placuit,  qui  suis  omnibus  su- 
perstes  fuit.' 


quent  homines.^ 

1  This  Idea  has  been  expressed  in  a  different  form  by  Mr.  Milnes :  — 
",  On  that  deep  retiring  shore 
Frequent  pearls  of  beauty  lie ; 
Where  the  passion-wayes  of  yore 
Fiercely  beat  and  mounted  high." 

*  This  seems  to  me  to  belong  more  properly  to  the  other  side  of  the  argument ;  but 
If  it  be  rightly  placed  where  it  is,  it  must  mean  that  to  be  happy  In  his  children  is 
happiness  too  great  for  a  man,  unless  it  be  balanced  by  misfortune  In  other  ways.— T*.  S, 

*  The  allusion  is  to  Tiberius.     See  Suet  in  Tiber,  c.  62. 
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VL  DivmjL 


Diyitias  contemnunt,  qui 
desperant. 

Invidia  divitiaruin  virtutem 
effecit  deam. 

Dum  pliilosophi  dubitant 
utmm  ad  virtutem  an  volu- 
ptatem  omnia  sint  referenda, 
coUige  instnunenta  utriusque. 

VirtuB  per  divitias  vertitur 
in  commune  bonum. 

CflBtera  bona  provincialem 
habent  administrationem,  di- 
vitisB  8ol»  generalem. 


Can. 
Divitiarum    magnarum   vel 
custodia    est,  vel    dispensatio 
quaddam,  yel  fama  ;  at  nuUus 

U0U0. 

Annon  yides  lapiUis  et  id 
genus  deliciis  fingi  pretia,  ut 
possit  esse  aliquis  magnarum 
divitiamm  u6us  ? 

Multi  dum  divitiis  suis 
omnia  yenalia  fore  credide- 
runt,  ipsi  in  primis  yenerunt 

Non  aliud  divitias  dixerim, 
quam  impedimenta  yirtutis ; 
nam  virtuti  et  necessarise  sunt, 
et  graves, 

Diyitisd  bona  ancilla,  pessima 
domimu 


Vn.   HONORES. 


Pro. 

Honores  non  tyrannorum 
(ut  loquuntur),  sed  Provi- 
dentiiB  Divinse  calculi  sunt. 

Honores  faciunt  et  virtutes 
et  yitia  conspicua ;  itaque  illas 
provocant,  hsec  refreenant. 

Non  novit  quispiam  quan- 
tum in  yirtutis  cursu  profe- 
cerit,  nisi  honores  ei  campum 
prffibeant  apertum. 

Yirtutis^  ut  rerum  aliarum, 
rapidus  motus  est  ad  locum, 
placidus  in  loco;  est  autem 
yirtutis  locus  honos. 

ym.  Impebia. 
1^0.  Cofu 

Foelicitate  frui,  magnum  Quam  miserum  habere  nil 
bonum  est;  sed  earn  et  aliis  fere  quod  appetas,  infinita 
impertiri  posse,  adhuc  majus.       quae  metuas. 

Y  Y    2 


Con. 

Dum  honores  appetimus 
libertatem  exuimus. 

Honores  dant  fere  potesta- 
tem  earum  rerum,  quas  optima 
conditio  est  nolle,  proxima 
non  posse. 

Honorum  ascensus  arduus, 
static  lubrica,  regressus  prae- 
ceps. 

Qui  in  honore  sunt,  yulgi 
opinionem  mutuentur  oportet, 
ut  seipsos  beatos  putent. 
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Beges  non  hominum  instar 
Bed  astrorum  sunt ;  nam  et  in 
eingulos  et  in  tempora  ipsa 
magnum  habent  influxum. 

Qui  Dei  vices  gerunt,  iis 
resistere  non  tantum  laesss 
majestatis  crimen  est,  sed  the- 
omachia  qucedam. 

IX.  Laus, 
Pro. 

Yirtutis  radii  reflexi  laudes. 

Laus  honor  is  est^  ad  quem 
liberis  suffiragiis  perrenitur. 

Honores  a  diyersis  politiis 
conferuntur;  sed  laudes  ubique 
sunt  libertatis. 

Vox  populi  habet  aliquid 
divinum.  Nam  quomodo  aliter 
tot  capita  in  unum  conspirare 
possint  ?  * 

Ne  mireris^  si  vulgus  verius 
loquatur  quam  honoratiores ; 
quia  etiam  tutius  loquitur. 


Qui  in  imperils  sunt^  similes 
sunt  corporibus  ccelestibus, 
quas  magnam  venerationem 
habent,  requiem  nuUam.' 

Nemo  humansB  sortis  ad 
Deorum  convivia  admittitur, 
nisi  ad  ludibrium. 


EXISTIMATIO. 

Con. 

Fama  deterior  judex  quam 
nuncia. 

Quid  viro  bono  cum  saliva 
vulgi? 

Fama,  veluti  fluvius,  levia 
attollit,  solida  mergit. 

Infimarum  virtutum  apud 
vulgus  laus  est;  mediarum 
admiratio ;  supremarum  sensus 
nullus. 

Laus  magis  ex  ostentatione 
quam  ex  merito,  et  ventosis 
magis  accedit  quam  realibus. 


X.  Natxtba. 


COTU 

Cogitamus  secundum  nar- 
turam ;  loquimur  secundum 
pr»cepta;  sed  agimus  secun- 
dum consuetudineuL 
.  Natura  pedantius  quidam 
est ;  consuetude  magistratus. 


Pro. 

Consuetudinis  progressus 
est  arithmeticus ;  naturae  geo- 
metricus. 

Ut  in  rebuspublicis  se  ha^ 
bent  leges  communes  erga 
consuetudines,  eodem  modo 
in  singulis  se  habet  natura 
ad  consuetudinem. 

Consuetudo  contra  natu- 
ram,  quasi  tjrannis  qusedam 
est;  et  cito  ac  levi  occasione 
corruit.  . 

I  1  «<  Ex  quo  se  Ccesar  orbi  terrarum  dedicsTit,  dbl  eripult ;  et  siderum  modo,  que 
irrequieta  temper  cunus  tuos  ezpiicant,  nunquam  Illi  licet  nee  subsistere  nee  qulcquam 
auum  tkcere.** —  Senee,  Coruol,  ad  Polyb.  c.  26. 

•  <Hm'I  8'  olhis  Tdfiircaf  dx6?J<vTai  ffinipa  iroWol 

Aool  ipTUiitovcf  $4os  y6  ris  iori  iccU  «*ti}.    Hesiod,  Op.  et  Dies,  ▼.  6S3 
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XI.    FOBTUNA. 

Pro. 

Yirtutes  apertae  laades  pa- 
riunt^  occultaB  fortunas. 

Yirtutes  officiorum  laudes 
parinnt^  facultatum  fortunas. 

Fortuna  veluti  Gralaxia; 
hoc  est,  nodus  quarundam 
obscurarum  virtutum,  sine  no- 
mine. 

Fortuna  saltern  ob  filias 
suas  honoranda  est;  Confi- 
dentiam  scilicet,  at  Authori- 
tatem. 

Xn.  Vita. 
Pro. 

Absurdum  est  accidentia 
vitse  magis  amare,  quam  vitam 
ipsam. 

Prsestat  ad  omnia,  etiam  ad 
virtutem,  curriculum  longum 
quam  breve- 

Absque  spatiis  vitas  ma- 
joribus,  nee  perficere  datur, 
nee  perdiscere,  nee  poenitere. 


dm, 

Stultitia  unius,  fortuna  al- 
terius. 

In  fortuna  illud  praecipue 
laudaverim,  quod  cum  non 
eligat,  non  tueatur. 

Yiri  magni,  dum  invidiam 
virtutum  suarum  declinarunt, 
inter  fortunae  cultores  reperti 
sunt. 


Con. 

Pbilosophi,  dum  tantum 
apparatum  adversus  mortem 
coUigunt,  ipsam  magis  timen- 
dam  efiecerunt. 

Mortem  homines  timent, 
quia  nesciunt;  ut  pueri  te- 
nebras. 

Non  invenias  inter  hu- 
manos  affectum  tam  pusillum, 
qui  si  intendatur  paulo  vehe- 
mentius  non  mortis  metum 
superet. 

Mori  velle  non  tantum  for- 
tis,  aut  miser,  aut  prudens,  sed 
etiam  fastidiosus  potest.^ 


XIII.    SUPEBSTITIO. 

Pro. 

Qui  zelo  peccant  non  pro- 
bandi,  sed  tamen  amandi  sunt. 

Mediocritates  moralibus  de- 
bentur,  extremitates  divinis. 


Con. 
Ut  simiae    similitude    cum 
homine    deformitatem    addit, 
ita  Buperstitioni  similitude  cum 
religions 


*  <*  Mori  Telle,  Don  tantum  prudens  et  fbrtis,  sed  etiam  fiutidlosui  potest."  —  StntM. 
Ep,  77. 
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Superstitioaas  religiosus  de- 
signatus. 

Fabulosissima  quceque  por- 
tenta  cujusvis  religionis  citdus 
crediderim,  quam  htec  omnia 
sine  nomine  fieri. 


Qoale  odium  est  affectationis 
in  civilibns,  tale  superstitionis 
in  divinis. 

Pnestat  nullam  habere  de 
Diis  opinionem^  quam^conta- 
meliosam. 

Non  Epcori  schola,  sed 
Stoa,  veteres  respublicas  per- 
tnrbavit. 

Non  cadit  in  mentem  hn- 
manam^  ut  sit  merus  atheists 
dogmate;  sed  magni  hypo- 
critce  sunt  veri  adieiert^,  qui 
sacra  perpetuo  contrectant, 
eed  nunquam  yerentur. 


XIV.   Sdpiebbia. 
Pro. 

Superbia  etiam  vitiis  in- 
sociabilis;  atque  ut  venenum 
venenoy  ita  baud  pauca  vitia 
superbia  expelluntur, 

Facilisy  etiam  alienis  vitiis 
obnoxius  est;  superbus  tan- 
tum  suis. 

Superbia,  si  ab  alionim 
contemptu  ad  soi  contemptum 
ascendet;  fiet  demum  philo- 
so{^a» 

XV.  iKORATrrmx). 
Pro. 

Crimen  ingrati  animi  nil 
aliud  est,  quam  perspicacia 
quaedam  in  causam  beneficii 
Gollati.' 

Dum  grati  erga  quosdam 
esse  volumiM,  nee  ceteris  jus- 
titiam  praestamus,  nee  nobis 
ipsis  libertatem. 


Coiu 

Hedera  virtutum  ac  bono- 
rum  onmium  superbia. 

Cadtera  vitia  virtutibus  tan* 
tum  contraria;  superbia  sola 
contagiosa. 

Superbia  optima  vitiorum 
condilione  caret,  id  est)  late- 
bris. 

Superbus,  cum  caeteros  con- 
temnit,  se  interim  negligit 


Con. 

Crimen  ingrati  animi  non 
suppliciis  coercetur,  sed  Furiis 
permittitur. 

Arctiora  sunt  vincula  be- 
neficiorum  quam  officiorum; 
quare,  qui  ingratus,  injustus, 
et  omnia. 

Ea    est    conditio  humana: 


*  This  tentence  is  more,  I  think,  in  the  manner  of  Rochefoucauld  than  any  other  In 
Bacon*8  writlnga. 
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Beneficii  gratia  eo  minas 
reddenda  est^  quod  de  pretio 
non  constat 


nemo  tarn  publica  fortuna  na- 
tus  est,  quin  privatae  et  gra- 
tis et  yindictae  se  omnino 
debeat 


XVI.  Invidia. 


Pro. 

Katarale  est  exprobrationem 
fortune  su»  odisse. 

Invidia  in  rebuspublicis  tan- 
quam  salubris  ostracismus. 


Con. 
festoB 


dies     non ' 


Invidia 

Kemo  Tirtuti  invidiam  re- 
conciliaverit  prsoter  mortem. 

Invidia  virtutes  laboribus 
ezercet,  ut  Jnno  Hercnlem. . 


XVn.   IlfPUDIClTIA. 

Pro. 

Zelotypiffi  debetur,  quod 
eastitas  sit  facta  virtus. 

Multa  tristitia  opus  est? 
ut  quis  Yenerem  rem  seriam 
putet. 

Quid  vel  disetaB  partem,  vel 
munditiae  speciem,  vel  super- 
biaB  filiam,  inter  virtutes  col- 
locas? 

Amorum,  ut  avium  silve* 
strium,  nulla  proprietas  estt 
sed  jus  possessione  trans- 
fertur. 

XVni.  Cbudelitas. 
Pro. 

Nulh  virtutum  tarn  sa^ 
rea  est,  quam  dementia. 

Crudelitas,  si  a  vindicta  est, 
justitiaest;  si  a  periculo,  pru- 
dentia. 

Qui  misericordiam  inimico 
impertit,  sibi  denegat. 

Non  saspius  phlebotomiae 
necessariae  sunt  in  curationi- 
bus,  quam  caedes  in  civili- 
bus. 


Cm. 

Pessima  Circes  transforma- 
tio  impudidtia. 

Impudicus  prorsus  reveren- 
tiam  sui  perdidit;  quod  fras- 
num  est  omnium  vitiorum. 

Onmes,  ut  Paris,  qui  formae 
optionem  faciunt,  prudentias 
et  potontiee  jaoturam  faciunt. 

In  veritatem  non  vulga- 
rem  incidit  Alexander,  cum 
Somnum  et  Yenerem  mortis 
arrbabones  esse  dixit. 


Con. 

Casdibus  grassari,  aut  ferad 
aut  Furiad  est. 

Crudelitas  viro  bono  sonper 
&bulosa  esse  videtur^  et  fictio 
tragica. 
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XIX.  Gloria  Yana* 


Pro. 

Qui  suas  laudes  appetit, 
aliomm  simul  appetit  utili- 
tates. 

Qui  tain  sobrius  est  tit 
nihil  alienum  curet,  vereor  ne 
et  publica  aliena  putet 

Ingenia  in  quibus  aliquid 
inane  est^  facilius  curam  rei- 
publicaB  recipiunt. 


Con. 
Gloriosi    semper    fectioei, 

mendaces,  mobiles^  nimiL 
Thraso  Gnathonis  prseda.' 
Turpe  est  proco  sollicitare 

ancillam;   est  autem  virtutis 

ancilla  laus. 


XX.    JUSTITIA. 


Pro. 

Imperia  et  politiad  justitisd 
tantum  additamenta  sunt;  si 
cnim  justitia  aliter  possit 
exerceri,  illis  minime  fuerit 
opus. 

Justitifld  debetur,  quod 
homo  homini  sit  Deus,  non 
lupus. 

Justitia  etsi  yitia  toUere 
non  possit,  tamen  hoc  efficit 
ut  non  laedant. 


Con. 

Si  hoc  est  justum  esse,  quss 
tibi  fieri  noUs  ea  alteri  non 
facere,  dementia  demum  jus- 
titia est. 

Si  suum  cuique  tribuendum 
est,  certe  et  Tenia,  humani- 
tati. 

Quid  mihi  sequitatem  narrafl, 
cum  sapienti  omnia  inaequalia 
sint?* 

Considera  qualis  reorum 
conditio  fuerit  apud  Bomanos, 
et  pronuncia  justitiam  e  re- 
publica  non  esse. 

Vulgaris  ista  justitia  politi- 
arum,  philosophus  in  aula; 
hoc  est,,  facit  tantum  ad  re- 
yerentiam  imperantium. 


>  The  alluBlon  is  to  tiie  EmmtehMM  of  Terence.  ' 

*  [So  in  the  original  edition ;  but]  the  sense  requires  ifMquaUa  to  ht  replaced  hj 
aqualia.  There  is  no  colour  for  the  assertion  iliat  to  the  wise  man  all  things  are  un- 
equal ;  but  the  Stoics,  teaching  that,  ezoept  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong, 
everything  is  to  the  wise  man  a  matter  of  indifference,  went  on  to  maintain  that  he 
could  suffer  wrong  from  no  man,  because  no  change  of  outward  circumstance  could  In 
any  degree  affect  his  inward  and  essential  happiness.  There  is  a  treatise  by  Seneca* 
of  which  the  title  is  In  Sapientem  non  cadere  Injuriam^  in  which  this  doctrine  is  taogfat. 
So  far  as  the  wise  man  was  concerned,  the  difference  between  justice  and  injustice  was 
of  no  moment  whatever,  —  a  view  which  shows  how  strongly  Stoicism  tended  to  isolate 
ach  of  its  disciples  firom  the  rest  of  mankind.  Even  in  Plato  the  same  way  of  think- 
ng  may  be  observed.  Cfl  the  words  ascribed  to  Socrates  In  the  Apology:  4fik  fiiw  y^ 
84i^  fikJa^i  ofh-ff  Metros  offrc  "Ayvrof. 
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Pro. 

Nil  terribile  nisi  ipse  timor. 

Nil  aut  in  voluptate  so- 
lidum  aut  in  virtute  muni- 
tum^  ubi  timor  infestat. 

Qui  pericnla  aperlis  oculis 
intuetur  ut  excipiat»  advertit 
et  ut  evitet. 

Cseterse  virtutes  nos  a  do- 
minatu  liberant  vitiorum;  for- 
titudo  sola  a  dominatu  for- 
tune. 

XXn.  Tekpeeantia. 

Pro. 

Eadem  fere  yis  abstmendi 
et  sustinendL 

Uniformitates,  concordiaB, 
et  mensursd  motuum  coBlestia 
stmt,  et  characteres  «temi- 
tatis. 

Temperantia,  velut  firigora 
salubria,  animi  vires  colligit 
et  firmat. 

Exquisiti  et  vagi  sensus 
narcoticis  indigent;  similiter 
etaffectos. 


XXI.   FOBTITUDO. 

Con. 

Preedara  virtus,  velle  perire 
ut  perdas. 

Prseclara  virtus,  quam  etiam 
ebrietas  inducit 

Vitas  suae  prodigus,  aliense 
periculosus. 

Virtus  ferret  SDtatis  forti- 
tude. 


Con. 

Negative  istaB  virtutes  non 
placent ;  nam  innocentiam 
prsestant,  non  merita* 

Languet  mens  quas  exces- 
sibus  caret. 

Amo  virtutes  quae  excel- 
lentiam  actionis  inducunt,  non 
hebetudinem  passionis. 

Cmn  consonantes  animi 
motus  ponis,  paucos  ponis; 
nam  pauperis  est,  numerare 
pecus. 

Ista  Non  uti  ut  non  appetcLS  ; 
Non  appetere  ut  non  timeas; 
pusiUanimi  sunt  et  diffidentis. 


XXm.    CONSTANTIA. 


Pro. 

Basis  virtutum  constanlia. 

Miser  est,  qui  quails  ipse 
futurus  sit  non  novit. 

Imbecillitas  humani  judicii 
rebus  ipsis  constare  non  po- 
test; quare  saltem  sibi  con- 
stet 

Etiam  vitiis  decus  aspirat 
constantia. 

Si    ad  fortunae   inconstan- 


Con. 

Constantia,  ut  janitrix  mo« 
rosa,  multa  utilia  indicia  abi- 
git. 

jSlquum  est  ut  constantia 
res  adversas  bene  toleret ;  nam 
fere  inducit. 

Stultitia  brevissima  optima. 
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tiam  accedat  etiam  inconstan- 
tia  mentiB,  in  quantis  tenebria 
vivitur ! 

Fortuna  tanquam  Prote- 
VLB,  A  perseveres^  ad  formam 
redit. 

XXIV.  Magnanimitas. 
IVo. 

Si  animus  semel  generosos 
fines  optaverit^  statim  noh  mo- 
do  yirtutes  circumstant,  sed  et 
numina. 

Yirtutes  ex  habitu  aut  pne- 
ceptis^  gregales  sunt;  ex  fine^ 
heroicse. 


Can, 
Magnanimitas 
poetica. 


est     Yirtus 


XXV.   SOIENTIA, 

Ea  demum  voluptas  est  se- 
cundum naturam,  cujus  non 
est  satietas. 

Dulcissimus  prospectus  in 
errores  aliorum  subjacentes. 

Quam  bonum  est  orbes 
mentis  habere  concentricos 
universe ! 

Omnes  affectus  pravi  falsas 
aBStimationes  sunt ;  atque  ea- 
dem  sunt  bonitas  et  Veritas. 


Ck>irrEMPLATio. 

Can, 

Contemplation  speciosa  in- 
ertia. 

Bene  cogitare  non  multo 
melius  est^  quam  bene  sonmi- 
are. 

Orbem  Numen  curat,  tu 
patriam. 

Yir  politicuB  etiam  contem- 
plationes  serit 


XXVI. 

Pra. 

Si  de  rebus  minutis  libri 
Bcripti  forent,  vix  ullus  esset 
experientide  usus. 

Lectio  est  conversatio  cum 
prudentibus;  actio  fere  cum 
stultis. 

Non  inutiles  Scientite  ex- 
istimandse  sunt,  quarum  in 
se  nullus  esl^  usus,  si  ingenia 
acuant  et  ordinent. 


LiTEBiB. 

Can. 
In   AcadfiMSs  discunt  ere- 


Qu83  unquam  Ars  docuit 
tempestivum  Artia  usum? 

Sapere  ex  r^ula  et  ex 
experientia,  plane  contrarisB 
rationes  sunt;  ut  qui  alteri 
assuefactus  sit,  ad  alterum  sit 
ineptUB. 
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XXVIL 

Opportuna  prudentk  non 
est,  quae  celeris  non  est 

Qui  cito  errat,  cito  errorem 
emendate 

Qui  ex  composito  et  non 
obiter  prudens  est^  nil  magni 
facit. 


Artis  saBpissime  ineptus  usus 
est,  ne  ait  nultus. 

Hoc  fere  omnes  Academici 
habent,  ut  ex  qualibet  re  sole- 
ant  agnoscere  quod  sciant,  et 
non  addiscere  quod  nesciant. 

Pbomptitudo. 

Prudentia  non  alte  petitur, 
qu»  pr»sto  est. 

Prudentia,  ut  Testis,  levis 
qu8B  expedita. 

Cigus  consilia  non  maturat 
deliberatio,  nee  prudentiam 
ffitas. 

Quas  ad  breve  tempus  ex- 
cogitantur,  ad  breve  tempus 
placent 


XXVni.  TAomTSNTTAs  HI  Sbobbtis. 


Pro. 

Tacitumo  nil  reticetur ;  quia 
omnia  tuto  communicantur. 

Qui  facile  loquitur  quae  scit, 
loquitur  et  quae  nescit. 

Secretis  etiam  mysteria  de- 
bentur. 

XXIX. 

Pro. 

Amo  virum  alieno  affectui 
obnoxium,  sed  tamen  judicium 
ab  obsequio  revocantem. 

Flexibilem  esse,  ad  naturam 
auri  proximo  accedit. 


Cm. 

Yarietas  morum  optima  ani- 
nMun  coUocat  in  secreto. 

Tacitumitas  confessoris  vir* 
tile. 

Tacitumo  omnia  reticentur ; 
quia  fiilentiutn  rependitur. 

Tectus,  ignoto  proximus. 

Facilttas. 

Con. 

Facilitas,  judicii  quaedam  in- 
epta  privatio. 

Facilium  beneficia,  debita 
videntur ;  negaliones,  injuriae. 

Sibi  gratiam  habet,  qui  a 
facili  aliquid  impetrat. 

Facilem  omnes  difficultates 
premunt,  nam  omnibus  se  im- 
plicat. 

Faoilis  fere  se  recipit  cum 
pudore. 
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XXX.  POPULABITAS. 


Pro. 
Prudentibus  eadem  fere  pla- 
cent;    at  stultorum  yarietati 
occurrere,  prudentisB  est. 
Colere  populum,  est  coli. 
Qui  ipsi  magni  yiri  sunt^ 
neminem   unum    fere  habent 
quern    yereantur^  sed    popu- 
lum. 


Con. 

Qui  yalde  cum  sttiltis  oon- 
gruit^  ipse  suspectus  esse  po- 
test. 

Qui  turbae  placet,  fere  et 
turbas  miscet. 

Nil  moderatum  vnlgo  gra- 
turn  est. 

Infima  assentatio  est  assen- 
tatio  yulgi. 

XXXT,  LOQUACITAS. 

CON. 

Silentium  yerbis  et  grataam 
addit  et  auctoritatem. 

Silentium,  yeluti  somsod 
quidam,  alit  prudentiam. 

Silentium  fermentatio  cogi- 
tationum. 

Stilus  prudential  silentium. 

Silentium  ambit  yeritatem. 


Pro. 

Qui  silet,  aut  alios  habet 
pro  suspectis  aut  suspectus 
est  ipse  sibL 

Custodisd  omnes  infoelices, 
miserrima  silentii. 

Silentium,  stultorum  yirtus. 
Itaque  recte  ille  silenti:  Si 
prudens  es,  stultus  es ;  si  stul- 
tus,  prudens.^ 

Silentium,  yeluti  nox,  in- 
sidiis  opportunum. 

Cogitationes  in  profluente 
sanissimae. 

Silentium,  solitudinis  genus. 

Opinioni  se  yenditat,  qui 
silet 

Silentiupi  nee  prayas  cogi- 
tationes egerit,  nee  bonas  dis- 
tribuit. 

XXXTT.  DissmuLATio. 
Pro*  Con. 

Dissimulatio    compendiaria         Cum  cogitare  secundmn  re- 
sapientia.  rum  yeritatem  non  possimus, 

Non  idem  dicere,  sed  idem  at  loquamur  secundum  cogita- 
spectare,  debemus.  lionem. 

>  TbU  sarcasm  is  ascribed  by  Diogenes  Laertius  and  Plutarch  to  Theophrastus,  the 
author  of  the  CAaroelert  (which  form  the  foundation  of  those  of  La  Bruy^re)  and  of 
many  other  works.  It  has  also  been  ascribed  to  Slmonidea.  Bacon  seems  to  ha?e  taken 
it  from  Plutarch. 
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Etiam  in  animo  deformis 
nuditas. 

Dissimiilatio  et  decori  est^ 
et  prsesidio. 

Sepes  consiliorum  dissimu- 
latio. 

Aliqui  bono  suo  falluntur. 

Qui  indissimulanter  omnia 
agit^  8Bque  decipit;  nam  plu- 
rimi  aut  non  capiunt  aut  non 
credunt 

Indissimulatio  nihil  aliud^ 
quam  animi  impotentia. 

xxxin. 

Pro. 

Docet  improbare  qui  vere- 
cundatUr. 

Quod  actio  oratorio  id  auda- 
cia  yiro  civili ;  primum,  secun- 
dum, tertimn. 

Confitentem  yerecundiam 
amo,  accusantem  odi. 

Confidentia  morum  animos 
promptius  sociat. 

Placet  obscurus  vultus^  et 
perspicua  oratio. 

XXXIY.   CfiBEMOKLS, 

Pro. 

Yultus  et  gestus  decora  mo- 
deration verum  condimcntum 
virtutis. 

Si  et  in  verbis  vulgo  pare- 
mus,  quidni  in  habitu  et  ge- 
stu? 

Qui  in  levibns  et  quotidiana 
consuetudine  decus  non  reti- 
net,  sit  licet  vir  magnus,  noris 


Quibus  artes  civiles  supra 
captum  ingenii  sunt,  iis  dissi- 
mulatio  pro  prudentia  erit. 

Qui  dissimulat,  prsscipuo  ad 
agendum  instrumento  se  pri- 
vate i.  e.  fide. 

Dissimiilatio  dissimulatio- 
nem  invitat. 

Qui  dissimulate  liber  non 
est. 


AUDACIA. 

Con. 

Andacia  stultitisB  viator. 

Inverecundia  inutilis  nisi  ad' 
imposturam. 

Confidentia  stultorum  im- 
peratrix,  prudentiimi  scurra. 

Audacia  est  stupor  quidam 
sensus,  cum  malitia  voluntatis. 


PUNTOSS    ApFBCTATIO. 

Con. 

Quid  deformius,  quam  sce- 
nam  in  vitam  transferre  ? 

Ex  ingenuitate  decorum^  ex 
arte  odimn. 

Magis  placent  cerussat® 
buccsB  et  calamistrata  coma, 
quam  cerussati  et  calamistrati 
mores. 

Qui  animum  ad  tam  exiles 


*  This  word  is  clearly  a  mere  gloss,  being  the  English,  If  it  can  be  called  so,  of  that 
which  precedes  It  A  little  ftirther  on  Bacon  uses  the  word  *'  punctus  **  as  a  Latin 
version  of  **  punto ;  **  and  the  text  might  be  corrected  by  substituting  puncti  for  pnnios. 
But  I  should  prefer  to  omit  this  word  altogether. 
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tamen  himc  tantum  certb  ho- 
ris  sapere. 

Virtus  et  prudentiftj  Bine 
punctis;  velut  peregrinsB  lin- 
guae sunt;  nam  vulgo  non  in- 
telliguntur. 

Qui  Yulgi  sensum  per  con- 
gruitatem  non  novit,  is  si  nee 
per  observationem  noyerit, 
omnium  stultissimus  est 

Puncti^  translatio  sunt  yir- 
tutis  in  linguam  vemaculam. 

XXXV, 

Pro. 

Oratorum  ara  jocus. 

Qui  in  omnibus  modestum 
leporem  miseet,  libertatem  ani- 
mi  retinet 

Res  est  supra  opinionem 
politiea,  facile  transire  a  joco 
ad  serium,  a  serio  ad  jocum. 

Veritatis  alias  non  perven- 
turro  s»pe  yehiculum  jocus. 


observationeB  applicat,  magnm 
cogitationis  capax  non  est 

Affectatio,  ingenuitatia  pu- 
tredo  lucens.^ 


Joa. 

Can. 

Istos  deformitatum  ac  oon- 
dnnitatnm  aucupes,  quis  non 
contemnat  ? 

Berum  magnitudinem  elnere 
jocoy  improbum  artificium  est 

Jocos  tmn  considera^  cum 
risn  destituti  sunt. 

Faceti  isti  fere  non  pene- 
trant ultra  superficiem  rerum, 
ubi  joci  sedes  est 

Ubi  jocus  ad  seria  moment! 
ali(]^uid  habet^  ibi  levitas  pne- 
rilis  est 


XXXVI.  Amor. 


Pro. 

Annon  vides  omnes  se  quse- 
rere?  At  amans  solus  se  in- 
venit 

Non  est  melior  ordinatio 
animiy  quam  ex  imperio  affectus 
alicujus  insignis. 

Qui  sapit>  desiderium  quad- 
rat; nam  qui  non  aliquid  in- 


Con. 

Amori  multum  debet  scena, 
nihil  yita. 

Nil  tam  yarii  nominis  est 
quam  amor ;  nam  res  aut  tam 
stulta  est  nt  se  nesciat,  aut 
tam  turpis  ut  se  fuco  condat 

Odi  istos  Mono-Phronti- 
stas. 


'  Tbe  same  image  occurs  in  Ralegh's  Ly« : 

"  Go  tell  the  Court  it  glows 
And  shines  like  rotten  wood.** 
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signiter  appetit,  ei  omnia  in- 
grata  sunt  et  taedio  plena.  ^ 

Quidni  in  unitate  acquieacat 
unuB? 

xxxvn. 

Pro. 

Eadem  facit  amicitia  quao 
fortitudo^  sed  suayius. 

Suave  oondimentum  omni- 
um bonorum  amioitia. 

Pessima  solitudo,  non  Yeraa 
habere  amicitias. 

Digna  mate  fidei  ultio^  ami- 
citiis  priyarL 

xxxvnx 

Pro. 

Adulatio  magis  ex  more, 
quam  ex  malitia, 

Laudando  instituere^  semper 
formula  fuit  debita  potentio- 
ribus. 


Augusta  admodum  contem- 
platio  amor. 


Amicitia. 

Con. 

Qui  amicitias  arctas  copulat, 
novas  necessitates  sibi  impo- 
nit. 

Animi  imbecilli  est,  partiri 
fortunam. 


Adulatio. 

Cmi. 

Adulatio  stilus  servorum. 

Adulatio  calx  vitiorum. 

Adulatio  aucupii  illud  ge- 
nusy  quod  similitudine  vocis 
ayes  fallit. 

Adulationis  deformitas  co- 
mica,  nocumentum  tragicum. 

Auribus  mederi  difficilH- 
miun. 

XXXTX.  VnroiCTA. 

Can* 

Qui  ii\juriam  fecit^  princi- 
pium  malo  dedit;  qui  reddidit^ 
modum  abstulit.  ' 

Yindicta^  quo  magis  natura- 
lise eo  magis  coercenda. 

Qui  facile  injuriam  reddit^ 
is  fortasse  tempore,  non.yolun- 
tate,  posterior  erat 

XL.    iNNOyATIO. 

Pro.  Con. 

Omnis  medicina  innoyatio.  Noyi  partus  deformes  sunt. 

1  "  Qui  Dolet  fieri  desidiosos,  amcf*  Ov.  Amoret,  1.  9.  46. 

This  is  one  of  the  lines  contained  in  Bjicon*8  Promus,  —  J.  S. 


Pro. 
priyata. 


justitia 


Vindicta 
agrestis. 

Qui  yim    rependitj 
tantum  yiolat,  non  hominem. 

Utilis  metus  ultionis  pri- 
yataa ;  nam  leges  ninninTn  g^^pe 
dormiunt 
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Qui  nova  remedia  fugit/ 
nova  mala  opperitur. 

Novator  maximns  tempus: 
quidni  igitur  tempus  imite- 
mur? 

Exempla  remota,  inepta 
Bunt;  reoentia^  corrupta  et 
ambitioea. 

Imperitis  et  contentiosifl 
permittee  ut  ad  exempla  res 
agant. 

Sicnt  qui  nobilitatem  in  fii- 
mUiam  introducunt  digniores 
fere  sunt  posteris ;  ita  novati- 
ones  reram  plerunqne  prsd- 
stant  iis  quae  ad  exempla  fi- 
unt 

Morosa  morum  retentio  res 
turbulenta  est,  seqne  ac  noyi- 
tas. 

Cum  per  se  res  mutentur  in 
deterius,  si  consilio  in  melius 
non  mutentur,  quis  fims  erit 
mali? 

Moris  servi,  temporis  ludi- 
bria. 

XLL 
Pro. 

Fortuna  multa  festinanti 
vendit,  quibus  morantem  do- 
nat. 

Dum  initia  rerum  amplecti 
properamus,  imibras  prensa- 
mus. 

Fluctuantibus  rebus  adver- 
tendum,  indinantibus  agen- 
dum. 

Prima  actionum  Argo  com- 
mittenda  sunt^  eztrema  Bri- 
areo. 


NuUus  author  placet,  prseter 
tempus. 

Nulla  novitas  absque  inja- 
ria;  nam  prosentia  convellit. 

QuaB  usu  oblinuere,  si  non 
bona,  at  saltern  apta  inter  se 
sunt. 

Quis  novator  tempus  imi- 
tatur ;  quod  novationes  ita  in- 
sinuat,  ut  sensus  fallant? 

Quod  pneter  spem  evenit^ 
cui  prodest  minus  aoceptom^ 
cui  obest  magis  molestum. 


Mora. 

Con. 
Occasio  primum  ansam  vasis 
porrigit,  deinde  ventrenu 

Occasio,  instar  Sibylke,  mi* 
nuit  oblatum,  pretium  auget. 
Celeritas  Orci  galea. 
Quse  mature  fiunt,  judicio 
fiunt ;  qu89  sero,  per  ambitum. 
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Pro. 

Qui  porvis  copus  rem  ma- 
gnam  aggreditor^  fingit  oppor- 
tunitatem  ut  speret. 

Parvis  apparatibas  non  for- 
tuna.  Bed  prudentia  emitur. 


CoUt 

Optimus  terminuB  panndi, 
prima  occasio  agendL 

Nemo  Bperet  se  fortunam 
apparatu  ligare  posse. 

Alternation  apparatus  et 
actioniSj  politica  sunt;  distin- 
ction tumida  et  infoelix. 

Magnus  apparatus^  prodigus 
et  temporis  et  rerum. 


XLin.  Pbincipus  obstabb. 


Pro. 

Plura  pericula  fellunt,  quam 
yincunt. 

Minus  operis  est  periculo 
remedium  adhibere,  quam  pro- 
gressum  ejus  observare  et 
custodire.' 

Non  jam  leve  est  periculum, 
si  leve  videatur. 


Con. 

Docet  periculum  progredi 
qui  accingitur,  et  periculum 
figit  remedio. 

Etiam  in  remediis  periculo<- 
rum  levia  pericula  subsistunt 

PrsBstat  cum  paucis  peri- 
culis^  qu»  invsduerunt^  rem 
habere^  quam  cum  minis  sin- 
gulorum. 


.      XLIV.    COKSILIA   YIOLBMTA. 


Pro. 

Qui  lenem  istam  prudentiam 
amplectnntur^  iis  augmenta 
mali  salubria  sunt. 

Necessitas^  quae  violenta 
conBuIit>  eadem  ezequitur. 


Coru 

Omne  remedium  violentum^ 
prflBgnans  novi  mail. 

Violenta  consilia  nemo  dat, 
prsBter  iram  et  metunu 


XLV.  Suspioio. 
Pro. 
Diffidentia  nervi  prudenti» ; 


Con. 
Suspicio  fidem  absolvit^ 


*  M.  Bouillet  proposes  to  read  alternatio,  by  which  the  sense  wouM  he  very  much 
improved.  [It  is  alteratio  in  the  original  But  M.  BouilIet*s  reading  is  so  evidently 
right  that  I  have  Introduced  it  Into  the  text  —  /.  S.) 

s  M  If  a  man  vrateh  too  long,  It  is  odds  he  will  faU  asleep."— £»Miy<  .•    OfDdaya. 

'  [Remediia  In  the  original  edition.]  The  sense  requires  remediis  to  be  replaced  by 
perievHe.  The  word  remediiB  appears  to  have  been  accidentally  repeated  from  the  last 
sentence.  [Or  suggested  by  rem,  which  in  the  original  stands  at  the  end  of  the  line 
immediately  below. — J.  S.^ 

*  **  Sospetto  Ucenia  fede,"  is  an  Italian  proverb. 

▼OL.  I.  Z  Z 
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at  suspicio  medicameBtma  ar- 
thridcunL 

Mmto  igii8  ildai  rasipecta 
est,  quam  iuipicio  labefaoit 

Suapicio  fngilem  fidom  sol- 
vit, fortem  intendit 


Saspicionmn  intemperies  est 


XliTI.    YsRBA  Leoib. 


C<nu 

Ex  onmibuB  verbis  elicien- 
dus  est  sensQs,  qui  interpie- 
tetur  singula. 

PesEtout    tTTannis    lex 
equuleo. 


in 


Pro. 

Non  est  interpretation  sed 
divinatio,  quse  recedit  a  litera. 

Cum  receditiir  a  litera,  ju- 
dex transit  in  legialatoran. 

XLVn.  Pro  Testibus 
Pro. 

Secundum  oratorem  non 
secundum  causam  pronunciat, 
qui  argumentis  nitituiu 

Qui  argumentis  potius  oredlt 
quam  testibus,  etiam-  ingenio 
magis  debet  fidere  quam  sen- 
sui. 

Tutum  foret  argumentis 
credere,  si  homines  nihil  ab- 
Burdi  '^er^t 

Argumcnta,  cmn  aiiit  oontra 
testimonia,  hoe  pmstiat;  ut 
res  mi]»  vidcBtar,  iien  aatem 
ut  vera.' 


Atque  ha&c  Antitheta  (quae  nunc  proposuimus)  fortasse  tanti 
non  fuerint ;  sed  cum  jam  olim  parata  et  coUectaanobis  essent, 
noluimus  diligentise  nostras  juvenilis  fructum  perire;  prsesertim 
cum  (si  quiB  acutius  introspiciat)  semina  sint,  non  floret  Jn 
illo  autem  adolescentiam  plane  spirant,  quod  sint  in  Mondi  sive 
Demonstcativo  genere  uberiora ;  in  Ddiberativo  et  Judiciali 
perpauca. 


CON*mA  Arguuekta. 

Onu 

Si  testibus  credendum  sit 
contra  argumenta,  sufficit  tan- 
tum  judicem  esse  non  surdum. 

Argumenta  antidotum  con- 
tra venena  testimoniorunL 

lis  probationibus  tutissimo 
creditur,  qu»  rarissime  men- 
tiuntur. 


*  It  would  teem  that  the  last  clause  ought  to  be  *'ii0D  autem  ut  non  vera; ' 
re«  being  the  matter  in  fovour  of  which  testimony  has  been  produced. 
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Tertia  Collectio,  quia  pertiiiet  ad  Promptaariam^  atqne  etiam 
(Lssideratur,  eet  ea  qoaoi  vocare  plaoet  Formularum  Minarum.^ 
UlsD  autem  sunt  veluti  vestibular  posticfe,  ante-camfinB,  re- 
camenB,  transitiis,  &c.,  orationis ;  qusB  mdiscriminatim  omnibus 
subjectis  competere  possint.  Quales  sunt  Pnefationes^  Con- 
dosiones,  Digressiones^  Transitiones,  Promissiones^  Declina- 
tiones,  et  plurima  ejnsmocK.  Quemadmodum  enim  in  sddificiis 
plurimim  ^t  at  ad  Yoluptatem  et  ad  nsum,  at  firoiitispicia, 
gradus^  ostia,fenestr8B>  aditus^  transitus^  et  hujusmodi,  commode 
distribtumtur;  eodem  modo  etiam  in  oratione  fit^  ut  additamenta 
et  interpontiones  i8t»  (A  decore  et  perite  formentur  et  coUo- 
eentar)  pliirimum  turn  grati»  torn  commoditatis  nniverss  ora- 
tionis structimB  adjiciant'.  Harom  Formularum  exemplum 
uBum  aat  alteram  proponemus^  neque  diutius  iisdem  immora- 
bimur.  Etsi  enim  sint  res  baud  exigni  usus,  tamen  cum  nihil 
in  his  addamus  de  nostro^  sed  tantum  Formulas  nudas  ex  De- 
mosthene  aut  Oieerone  aut  alio  quopiom  selecto  authore  de- 
scribamus,  kiferiuB  quiddam  yidentur  quam  ut  in  eo  tempus 
teramus. 


Exempla  Formularum  Minorum. 

\  CSONCLUSIO  DEIJBSRATIY.S. 

;  Sic  et  culpam  prseteritam  fas  erit  redimere^  et  futoris  incom- 

modis  eadem  opera  prospicere. 

PABTmONIS  ACCfUaATJB  COBOLLABIUIC 

Ut  omnes  intel%ant  nihil  me  et  subterfiigere  voluisse  reti- 
cendo^  aut  obscurare  dicendo.' 

TBiJISITIO  GUM  MONITO. 

y erum  hadc  ita  pnetereamns^  ut  tamen  intuentes  et  respe- 
ctantes  relinqui|y[raa.' 

Pele-oocttpatio  contra  opinionem  inyetsratam. 
Faciam  ut  intelligatis  in  tota  causa  quid  res  ipsa  tulerit^  quid 
error  affinxerit^  quid  invidia  conflaverit.^ 


*  *  The  Promut  already  referred  to  (p.  627.)'contaia8  some  of  these  Ibrmtaie. 

■  Cicero  pro  Clucait  c.  1.  But  the  quotation  is  inaccurate.  The  original  is  <<  nihil 
me  nee  tubterfugere  voluisse  reticendo  nee  obecurare  dieendo.**  It  Is  probable  that 
Bacon  intended  to  write  aut  where  et  now  stands. 

*  Id.  pro  Sezt  c.  6.     A  phrase  resembling  Dante's 

'<  Non  ragioniam  di  lor,  ma  guarda  e  ] 

*  Id.  pro  Claent  c  4. 

z  z  2 
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HsBC  pauca  enumerasse,  ad  exempla  satis  f uerit ;  cum  quibus 
Appendices  BhetoricsB^  quae  ad  Promptuariam  spectant,  con- 
cludimus. 


CAPUT  IV. 
Appendices  generdUs  dues  TVaditivce  ;  Critica  et  Fsedagogica. 

SuPEBSUNT  du®  appendices  Traditiv®  in  genere;  alten 
Criticay  altera  Pssdagogica.  Sicut  enim  pars  TraditiYie  pr8»- 
cipua  in  Scriplione  Librorum  consistit^  ita  pars  ejuB  relatiTa 
in  Librorum  versatur  Lectione.  Lectio  auteai  Tel  magi- 
strorum  ope  regitur,  yel  industria  cujusque  propria  perfidtor; 
atque  huic  rei  inserviunt  doctrime  illas,  quas  diximu^^  duse. 

Ad  Criticam  spectant  primo  authorum  probatorum  limats 
correctio  et  emendata  editio ;  quibus  et  ipsorum  autborum  honor 
yindicatur^  et  studiosis  lumen  pnefertur.  Qua  tamen  in  re^  stodiifl 
baud  parum  detrimenti  intuUt  quorundam  hominum  diligentia 
temeraria.  Criticis  enim  baud  paucis  mos  est,  ubi  incidunt  in 
quidpiam  quod  non  intelliguntj  vitium  statim  in  ezemplan 
supponere;  veluti  in  illo  loco  Taciti:  cmn  qusedam  colonia  jiu 
asyli  apud  senatum  assereret,  narrat  Tacitus  non  aequiB  admo- 
dum  auribus  quae  ab  iis  proferebantur  fuisse  ab  imperatore  et 
senatu  audita ;  itaque  legati  causa  diffisi  bonam  pecunis  sum- 
mam  Tito  Yinio  dederuntj  ut  eis  patrocinaretur ;  hoc  itaqne 
pacto  res  obtinuit  Turn  (inquit  Tacitus)  dignitas  et  antiqtdtoi 
colonicB  valuit :  quasi  argumenta  quse  antea  levia  yidebantaTi 
accedente  pretio,  novimi  tum  pondus  accepissent  At  Criticus 
quidam,  non  ex  infimis,  verbum  Turn  expunxit,  et  Tantum  le- 
posuit.^  Atque  hac  prava  Criticorum  consuetudine  factum  est, 
ut  (quod  nonnemo  prudenter  notavit)  exemphria  maxime  eaiH' 
gata  sint  scepenumero  minime  omnium  casta.  Quinimo,  ut  YerniD 
dicamuSf  nisi  Critici  fuerint  eruditi  in  scientiis  illis  de  quibus 
libri  ab  ipsis  editi  tractant,  periculo  diligentia  eorum  non  yacst 

'  Justus  Llpsius,  in  his  first  edition  of  Tacitus,  puts  the  following  note  tt  /■■» 
**  Fortd  tantum  ;  **  but  he  docs  not  alter  the  text,  and  in  subsequent  editions  the  w^ 
is  omitted.  That  Bacon  had  but  an  imperfect  recollection  of  the  passage,  is  plain  from 
his  substituting  the  name  of  Titus  Vinius  for  that  of  Fabius  Yalens,  and  from  2iii 
mentioning  the  senate,  as  if  the  transaction  had  taken  place  at  Rome.  It  was  b7  ^ 
donative  to  the  soldiery  that  the  colony  of  Vienna  was  saved,  not  (directly  at  least)  by 
a  bribe  to  their  leader  ;  though  Tacitus  adds  that  it  was  believed  that  he  also  had  been 
bought  over,  —  •*  iiisum  Yalentem  magna  pecunia  emptum.** —  Hiit,  t  6S.   - 
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Secundo  ad  Criticam  spcctant  authorum  interpretatio  et  ex- 
plication commentarii,  scholia,  notae,  spicilegia^  et  similia*  In 
istiusmodi  autem  laboribns  pessimus  ille  Criticorum  nonnullos 
quad  morbus  invasit,  ut  multa  ex  obscurioribus  transiliant,  in 
satis  vero  perspicuis  ad  fastidium  usque  immorentur  et  expati- 
entur*  Scilicet  non  tarn  illud  agitur  ut  author  ipse  iUustretur^ 
quam  ut  Criticus  ille  multiplicem  suam  eruditionem  et  Ya* 
riam  lectionem,  ubique  arrepta  occasioned  ostentet.  Optandum 
inprimis  foret  (licet  htec  res  ad  Traditivam  principalem,  non 
ad  Appendices  pertineat)  ut  qui  argumenta  obscuriora  et  no* 
biliora  pertractet  scriptor,  suas  ipse  explicaliones  subjungat; 
ut  et  textus  ipse  digressionibus  aut  expUcationibus  non  abrum- 
patur,  et  not»  a  scriptoris  mente  non  tecedant.  Cujusmodi 
quidpiam  suspicamur  de  Theone  Euclidis.^ 

Tertio  ad  Criticam  spectat  (quod  etiam  nomen  eidem  indidit) 
de  authoribus  quos  edunt  breve  aliquod  judicium  interponere ; 
et  illos  cum  c»teris  scriptoribus  qui  eadem  tractant  comparare ; 
ut  per  hujusmodi  censuram  studiosi  et  de  librorum  delectu 
moneantur,  et  ad  ipsam  lectionem  eorum  instructiores  accedant. 
Atque  hoc  ultimum  est  Criticorum  tanquam  cathedra,  quam 
certe  nostra  state  nobilitarunt  yiri  nonnulli  magni,  majores 
certe  nostro  judicio  quam  pro  modulo  Criticorum, 

Ad  Fssdagogicam  quod  attinet,  brevissimum  foret  dictu, 
Cansule  scholas  Jesuitarum :  nihil  enim,  quod  in  usiun  Tenit^ 
his  melius.  Nos  tamen  pauca  more  nostro  monebimus,  tan- 
quam spicas  legentes.  Omnino  institutionem  pueritiffi  et  juven- 
tutis  coUegiatam  probamus ;  non  in  sMlibus  privatis ;  non  sub 
ludi-magi^tris  tantum.  Adest  adolescentulis  in  CoUegiis  semu- 
latio  major  erga  cequales ;  adest  quoque  ipse  vultus  et  aspectus 
vironmi  grayium,  quod  facit  ad  verecundiam,  et  teneros  animos 
etiam  a  principio  conformat  ad  exemplar;  denique  sunt  quidem 
plurima  Educationis  Collegiatae  commoda.  In  Ordine  autem 
et  Modo  disciplince,  illud  inprimis  consuluerim ;  ut  caveatur  a 
compendiis  et  a  preecocitate  qxtadam  (HoctrintBy  quas  ingenia  'reddat 
audacula,  et  magnos  profectus  potius  ostentet  qunm  facial. 
Quin  et  fayendum  nonnihil  ingeniarum  libertati,  ut  si  quis  quae 
ex  more  disciplinao  sunt  faciat,  et  simul.  tempus  ad  alia  in  quae 

'  It  seerni  probable  that  this  remark,  sbowing  a  kind  of  reading  with  which  Bacon 
does  not  aeem  to  have  been  fiimillar  (vide  lupr^  p.  577.),  was  derived  from  hii  friend 
Sir  Henry  Savile.  We  find  TheoD*f  services  In  relation  to  Euclid's  Elemenis  depre- 
ciatingly spoken  of  in  Savfle's  iVtf&cft'one*  tretdecim  in  Prineipivm  Eiementortan 
EucUdU  (1621),  pp.  12,  13. 
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propensoB  e^t  suffaretor^  ne  utique  cohibeatnr.  Porro  opene 
prctium  fuerit  diligenter  animadyertere  (quod  fortadse  adhac 
non  fberlt  notatum)  esse  duoe  assuefaciendi  tt  ezercendi  et 
prasparandi  iogenia  modos,  eosque  tanquam  antistrophofi.  Alter 
incipit  afaeiliaribuBi  et  ad  magis  ardua  paulatim  dedudt;  alter 
ab  inUio  duriora  imperat  et  urpei,  xxt  us  obtentis,  fiusiliorilnis 
quia  etiam  suaviter  perfiingi  posait.  Alia  enim  est  metbodtiSy 
incipere  natare  cum  utribus,  qni  subtevent;  alia  incipere  sal- 
tare  cmn  calceis  ponderoeis^  qui  aggravent  Neqne  facfle  est 
dictUf  quantum  haruiu  methodotum  prudens  intermixtio  con- 
ferat  ad  promoyendaB  tarn  animi  quam  corporis  facultates.  Item 
appUeatio  et  delectus  studiamm,  pro  natura  ingeniorum  quie 
erudiuntur^  res  est  singularis  et  usus  et  judibii ;  quam  etiam 
bene  et  Tere  notatam  et  perspectam  magistri  parentibus  adole- 
scentium  debent ;  ut  de  genere  vites^  cui  filios  sues  destinent, 
consulere  possent.  Verum  et  illud  attentius  pitulo  observan- 
dum;  non  tantum  in  iis  ad  qun  natura  quisque  sua  fertur 
longe  mazimos  fieri  profectus ;  sed  etiam  ad  ea  ad  quse  vitio 
natune  quis  maxime  fuerit  inhabilis^  reperiri  in  studiis  ad  hoc 
proprie  delectis  remedia  et  ourationes.  Exempli  gratia;  si 
cuipiam  ingenium  tale  sit  quale  est  avium^  ut  facile  abripiatur^ 
nee  per  moram  (qualem  oportet)  intentum  esse  sustineat;  re- 
medium  huic  rei  pr$Bbebunt  Matbematica,  in  quibus  si  evagetar 
)>aulo  mens^  de  integro  renovanda  est  demonstration  Etiam 
exercitiarum,  in  erucUendo^  partes  liquet  esse  vel  maximas.  At 
illud  a  paucis  notatum  est,  quod  exercitiorum  debeat  esse  non 
solum  {MTudens  institution  sed  etiam  prudens  intermissio.  Opti- 
mo siquidem  Cicero  notavit^  quod  in  exercitiu  plerumque  exer- 
cert  c&ntingat  nan  minus  vitia  quam  facultates^,  mieoutmslaB 
habitus  quandoque  simul  acquiratur  et  se  insinuet  cum  bono. 
Itaque  tutius  est  intermittere  exercitia,  et  subinde  repetere, 
quam  assidue  continuare  et  urgere.  Verum  de  his  satis.  Sunt 
certe  haa  res  prime  aspectu  minujs  grandes  et  solennes,  sed 
fructuoste  tamen  et  eiBcaces.  Quemadmodum  enim  in  plantis 
ad  foelicitatem  vel  infoelicitatem  ipsarum  plurimum  faciunt  in- 
juriae  aut  auxilia  qu»  iisdem  cuqi  tenerce  fuissent  intervenerint; 
quemadmodum  etiam  Inorementa  ilia  immensa  Imperii  Romani 
merito  a  quibusdam  attribuuntur  yirtuti  et  prudentise  sex  il- 

>  Ciccr.  de  Ontor.  i  39.  [Compare  the  Essay  on  Nature  in  Men:—'* Let  not  a 
man  force  a  habit  opon  himself  with  a  perpetual  continuance,  but  with  some  intennis- 
sion.  For  both  the  pause  reinforceth  the  new  onset :  and,  if  a  man  that  is  not  perfect 
be  ever  in  practice,  he  shall  as  well  practise  his  errors  as  his  abilities,  and  induce  one 

h:il>it  of  both."  — /.  5] 
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I  torum  Regtmi;  ^tii  eid^m  ia  pueritia  raa  veluti  tatofea  fueruat 

I  ant  nutritii ' :  sic  oerte  cultiira  et  inatitatio  aanomm  pnorifiam 

[  aut  t^nerioTuXk  eas  habet  vires,  lioet  htentes  ct  minime  in 

i  eujusiiB  obeertrationem  inourrentes,  qnas  neque  tempoiiB  diu* 

I  turmtae  neqoe  laboram  aesiduitas  et  oanteatb  postea  letale 

k  matmiore  pomint  uUo  modo  sequiparare.     Non  aba  te  faerit 

I  etiam  notMre,  facilitates  vel  mediocres,  si  in  nagnoa  Tiros  aut 

I  res  msLgoM  indtderint,  graves  et  insigoes  interdum  prodooere 

g  eSectas.    Ejus  rei  poaemos  exemplnm  meitMnnbile ;  quod  eo 

I  magis  adducimus,  quia  Jesoitas  eandem  discipliiiam  noa  videotur 

I  a^emari)   sano  (ut  nobis  videtnr)  ju£cio.     Atqne   est  res, 

quffi  si  sit  professaria,  infamis  est;  v^rum  c&soiplinaria  £iota, 
ex  optimis  est.  Intdligimus  antem  Actionem  Theatralem; 
quippe  qute  m^noriam  roborat;  vods  et  pronunciationis  to- 
num  atque  eiBeaoiam  temperat;  vultum  et  gestom  ad  decorum 
eomponit;  fiduoiam  non  parvam  conciliat;  denique  oculis  ho- 
ndnum  juvenes  assueladit.  Erit  autem  exemplum,  e  Tacito. 
desomptum,  Vibuleni  eujusdam,  olim  histrionis,  tunc  temporis 
autem  militantis  in  l6gi<mibu8  Pannonicis.  Ille  sub  exoessu 
Augosti  seditionem  moverat,  ita  ut  Bl»sus  pr«£ectua  atiquos 
ex  seditiosis  in  earcerem  ooqjioeret.  Milites  vero,  impressbne 
facta,  UloB  effractis  caroeribus  Uberanint.  At  YibnlenuSi  apud 
milites  eoQcionabondus,  sic  (mtsus  est;  Vob  {inquit)  his  innocen-- 
tibus  et  mtserrhnit  lueem  et  sphitum  reddHistu ;  sed  quis  fratii 
meo  vitam,  quis  frairem  mihi  redditf  quern  missum  ad  vos  a 
Germanico  exercitu  de  mmmumbtie  eomuwdis  nocte  proxima  ju" 
gulavit  per  gladiatores  suoSf  qmo9  in  exitium  militum  habet  atque 
armat,  Respondey  Blcese^  ubi  cadaver  ahjeceris  f  Ne  hostes 
quidem  sepulturam  invidenf.  Cum  osculis^  eum  lachrymis  do" 
lorem  meum  impleveroy  me  qnoque  trucidari  jube ;  dum  inter^ 
fectoSy  nullum  ob  scelus,  sed  quia  utilitati  legionum  cansulebamuSy 
hi  sepeliant.^  Quibus  verbis  invidiad  ac  constemationis  nimium 
quantum  conciyit;  adeo  ut  nisi  brevi  postea  innotuisset  nihil 
horum  fuisse,  quinetiam  fratrem  eiun  nunquam  habuissCj  vix 
a  prsefecto  milites  manus  abstinuissent ;  ille  vero  rem  totam 
tanquam  fabulam  in  scena  peregit 

Nunc  vero  ad  colophonem  pervenimus  tracta^  nostri  de 
Doctrinis  Bationalibus.  In  quibus,  licet  a  partitionibus  re- 
ceptis  interdum  recesserimus,  nemo  tamen  existimet  nos  illas 

1  See  Macchiavelll,  Discorsi  [f.  19.].  *  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  16—22. 
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omnea  improbare  partitiones  quibus  usi  non  Bumus.    Duplex 

enim  nobia  imponitur  neoesBitas  partitiones  mutandL  Unai  quia 

haec  duo,  nimimm  res  natura  prozimaa  in  unam  dassem  redi- 

gefe,  et  res  ad  usum  promendas  conjicere  in  unum  cumulum, 

fine  ipso  et  intentione  sunt  omnino  diyersa.     Exempli  gratia; 

secretarius  aliquis    regis    aut  reipublicie,  in  musaeo  chartas 

snas  ita  proculdubio  distribuit,  ut  quad  similis  sint  nature  si- 

mul  componat;  yeluti  foedera  seorsum,  seorsum  mandata,  literaa 

ab  exteris,  literas  domesticas,  et  similia,  seorsum  omnia :  oontray 

in  scrinio  aliquo  particulari  illas  simul  componit,  quas,  lieet 

diyersi  generis  sunt,  simul  tamen  usui  fore  existimet.     Sic  ni* 

minun,  in  hoc  universali  sciential  repositorio,  nobis  pro  natura 

rerum  ipsarum  partitiones  erant  instituendie ;  cum  tamen,  si 

particularis  aliqua  scientia  ftiisset  pertractanda,  partitiones  fu-* 

issemus  secuti  usui  et  praxi  potius  accommodatas.    Altera  ne- 

cessitas  partitiones  mutandi  est,  quia  Desideratormn  ad  sdentias 

adjectio,  et  eorum  cum  reliquis  in  integrum  corpus  redactio, 

etiam,   per   consequentiiam,  scientiarum    ipsarum   partitiones 

transtulit     Nam  (demonstrationis  gratia),  esto  quod  artes  quis 

habentur  rationem  habeant  numeri  15,  adjectis  autem  Den- 

deratis  numeri  20.    Dico  quod  partes  numeri  15,  non  sunt 

eaddem  partes  quae  numeri  20.    Nam  partes  numeri  15^ 

sunt  3  et  5 ;  partes  yero  numeri  20  sunt  2, 4,  6, 

et  10.    Itaque  patet,  quod  base  aliter 

fieri  non  potuerint.    Atque  de 

Scientiis  Lofficis  haso 

t  dicta  sint. 
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Partitio  EihictB  in*  Doctrinam  de  Exemplari,  et  Gkor^ca 
AnimL  Partitio  JExemplaris  (scilicet  Bom)  in  Bonum  Sim- 
plex^ et  Bonum  Comparatom.  Partitio  Bani  Mbnplicis  in 
Bonum  IndiYidualej  et  Bohum  Communionis. 

FfiBTENTUM  est  (Bez  optime)  ad  Ethicam^  qu»  Yoluntatem 
Hmnanam  intaetor  et  tractat  Voluntatem  gubernat  recta 
ratio,  sedudt  bonum  apparens.  Voluntatis  stimuli,  affectus; 
ministri,  organa  et  motus  yoluntariL  De  hac  Salomon,  Ante 
omnia  (inquit)  custodi,  Fiji,  cor  tuum;  nam  inde  procedunt 
actionem  vitw.^  In  hujus  Scientist  pertractalione,  qui  de  ea 
scripserunt  perinde  mihi  fedsse  yidentur,  ac  si  quia  scribendi 
artem  tradere  poUicitus  pulchra  tantum  exhibeat  exemplaria 
literarum,  tam  (mnplicium  quam  copulatarum ;  de  ealamo  vero 
dueendo  aut  modis  characteres  efformandi  nihil  prasoipiat  Ita 
et  isli  proposuerunt  nobis  exemplaria  bella  et  luculenta  atque 
desoriptiones  sive  imagines  accuratas  Boni,  Virtutis,  Offioiorum, 
Fcelidtatis,  tanquam  vera  objecta  et  scopos  voluntatis  et  appe* 
titus  humani ;  yerum  quomodo  quis  possit  optime  ad  hos  scopos 
(excellentes  sane  et  bene  ab  illis  positos)  collimare ;  hoc  est, 
quibus  rationibus  et  institutes  animus  ad  ilia  assequenda  subi^ 

»  Pro?.  Iv.  23. 
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et  oomponi  poBsit;  aut  nihil  pnecipiunt,  aut  perfiinctorie  et 
minus  utiliter.  Disseramus  quantum  libuerit  yirtutes  morales 
in  animo  humano  esse  habitualitery  non  naturaliter  ^ ;  distin- 
guamus  Bolenniter  inter  spiritus  generosos  et  yulgus  ignobile, 
quod  illi  rationum  momentis,  hi  praemio  aut  poena  ducantur ; 
prsBCipiatnus  iagenioie  animuTn  humaaum,  ut  rectifioetiar^lnatar 
bacilli  in  contrariam  partem  inclinationis  suse  flecti  oportere  ' ; 
aliaque  insuper  hujttsmod!  htnc  tnde  gpargdmus ;  longe  tamen 
abest^  ut  ha&c  et  fdia  id  genus  absentiam  rei  excusent  quam 
modo  requirimus. 

Hujusce  neglectuB  causam  hand  aliam  esse  reor  quam  laten- 
tem  ilium  scopulum^  ad  quern  tot  Sdentise  naYiculaB  impin- 
gentes  naufragia  pass®  sunt ;  nimirum  quod  fastidiant  scriptores 
versari  in  rebus  yidgatis  et  plebeiis,  quse  nee  satis  subtiles  sint 
ad  disputandum^  nee  satis  illustres  ad  ornandum.  Sane  hand 
facile  quis  verbis  assequatur^  quantam  calamitatem  attulerit 
hoc  ipsum  quod  dicimus;  quod  homines  ingenita  superbia  et 
gloria  vana  eas  materias  tractationum  eosque  modes  tractandi 
sibi  delegerint,  quse  ingenia  ipsofum  potius  commendent  quam 
lectorum  utilitatibus  inserviant.  Optiaie. Seneca^  Nocet  Ulis 
eloquentia,  quibus  non  renanfacit  aqndUaUm^99d  suP ;  giquidem 
soripta  taUi  esse  debent  ut  amores  doeumefttomim  ipsorum^  non 
doctorum,  excitent.  li  igitnr  recta  inoedimt  tia,  qui  de  con- 
siliis  suis  id  prasdicare  possint  quod  fecit  Demosthenes^  atque 
hac  clausula  ea  concludere ;  Quce  sifeceriHs,  nan  oratorem  dun* 
taxat  in  prtBsentia  laudabitisy  sed  vosmetipsos  etiam  non  ita  muUo 
post  statu  rerum  vestrmrum  meliore.*  Ego  certe  (Bex  optime), 
ut  de  meipso  quod  res  est  loquar^  et  in  iis  quse  nunc  edo  et  in 
iis  quae  in  posterum  meditor  dignitatem  ingenii  et  nominis  mei 
(si  qua  sit)  8»pius  sdens  et  vokns  projicio^  dum  commodia 
humanis  inserviain;  quique  architectus  fortafise  in  philosophia 

^  Bacon  refers  to  the  Aristotelian  definition  of  virtue,  ^Cf  ffponrrur^  rov  tfdiryrof, 
which  St  Thomas  Aquhias  tliuB  UlvstntM— -'*  Sont  aittem  fiuiiani  potenti*  fws 
secundum  selpsas  sunt  determimite  ad  suos  actus'*  (that  is,  naturaliter)  **sicut 
potential  naturales  active,  et  Ideo  hnjusmodi  potentlas  natarales  seeundam  seSpsas 
dleuntur  vixtutes,  potentls  autem  rationales  quse  sont  piopfl»  hteiinis  nom  sunt  de- 
terminatse  ad  unum,  sed  se  habent  indeterminate  ad  multa,  determinantur  antem  ad 
Hetus  per  haUtnm,  et  ideo  virtntes  hnmanv  habitus  sunt  "^  Ana.  XhtA  L  fl^  49. 1. 

*  Axist  Eth.  ad  NiofltaL  U.  9. 

*  Ep.  62.  sub  fin. :  — **  Ad  rem  commoveantur,  non  ad  verba  composlta.  Alioqul 
noett  fUli  eloquentia*  si  mm  vemm  cuplditatein  fecit,  aed  •ai.''  Seoeca  It  ipialrtng 
of  tbe  auditors  of  popular  leotuveis  oa  philosophy.  The  only  kind  of  applause  irhich 
ho  would  allow  the  lecturer  to  affect  or  the  audience  to  bestow,  Is  that  of  young  men 
so  stirred  by  the  matter  that  they  cannot  refhdn.  —  /.  S. 

*  Dcmosth.  Olynth.  ii.  ad  calc. 
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i  et  Bbientiia  este  debeam,  etiam  operarius  et  bi^nltis  «t  quidvis 

123^  demum  fio ;  cmn  haud  pauca,  qme  omnino  Aeii  nec^Me  Bit^  alii 

^.  antem  ob  ipimtani  superbiam  eubterfugiantj  ipse  snstineam  et 

exequar.  Yerain  (ut  ad  re&i  redeamns)  quod  eospimtUB  dicere, 
delegenmt  sibi  pbilosophi  in  Ethica  suuwam  qna&dam  i&aterisB 
spkndidam  et  nitenteni,  in  qua  potiflrimnni  vd  ingenii  acnmen 
vel  eloqtientifB  yigorem  venditare  poiteint  Qn»  rero  praclicam 
maxime  instmunt,  quandoquidem  tarn  belle  otnaei  non  poseiftt^ 
maxima  ex  parte  omisemnt. 

Neque  tamen  debuerant  viri  tam  eidaiii  desperaeBe  de  for- 
tuna  simili  ei  qnam  po^ta  Yixgilins  et  flibi  spcmdere  ojistis  et 
reyera  conaequutos  est ;  qui  non  ndnorem  eloqttentiie^  ingenii^ 
et  eruditionis  gloriam  adeptus  est  in  explicando  observationes 
agricultor®^  qnam  ^neai  i-es  gestacT  heroiOas  enarrando. 


& 


IT 
I 

%,  Kec  sum  animi  dubius,  verbis  ea  vincere  magnum 

^  Qnam  sit,  et.angnstis  his  addere  rebus  honoremJ 

\i  Certe  si  serio  hominibus  corcli  sit^  mm  in  otio  scribere  que  per 

$  otimn  legantur j  sed  revera  yitam  activam  instraere  et  subor- 

$  nare^  Georgica  ista  Animi  Humani  non  minore  in  pretio  apnd 

i  homines  haberi  debeant^  qnam  heroic»  Hied  effigies  Yirtutis, 

f  Boni^  et  Foelicitatis^  in  qnibus  tam  operose  est  insudatum. 

$  Partiemur  igitur  Ethicam  in  doctrinas  principales  duas; 

Y  alteram  de  Exempkri  sive  Imagine  Boni;  alteram  de  Begi-* 

I  mine  et  Cultura  Animi,  quam  etiam  partem  Georgica  Animi 

}  appellare  consueyimus*      Ilia   Naturam  Boni  describit,  haec 

\  Begulas  de  animo  ad  illam  oonformando  pradscribit. 

L  Doctrina  de  Exemjdari  (quae  Boni  Naturam  intuetur  et 

I  describit)  Bonum  considerat  aut  Simplex^  aut  Compafatum; 

i  aut  Genera  (inquam)  Boni^  aut  Gradus.     In  posteriore  horum, 

disputationes  illas  infinitas  et  speculationes  circa  Boni  Supre- 

mum   Gradum,  quem  Foelicitatem^  Beatitudinem,  Summum 

Bonum    vocitarunt,   (quae    etbnicis    instar    theologiae    erant) 

Christiana  tandem  fides  sustulit,  et  missas  fecit.     Quemad- 

modum  enim   Aristoteles  ait,   Adolescentes  posse  etiam  beatos 

esse,  sed  non  aliter  quam  spe  ^ ;  eodem  modo,  a  Christiana  fide 

edoeti,  debemus  nos  omnes  minoftun  et  adolesoenttttn  loco  sta- 

tuere,  ut  non  aliam  foelioitatem  cogitenrae  quam  qua»  i|i  spe 

sita  est. 

Liberati  igitur  (bonis  avibus)  ab  boo  Doctrina^  tanquam  de 

1  Georg.  Hi.  289.  ^  Aristot.  £t1i.  ad  Mlcom.  i.  10. 
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codo  ethDioonun^  (qua  in  parte  proculdubio  elevationem  natane 
human»  attribueront  majorem  quam  cujus  ilia  esset  capaz; 
videmus  enim  quali  oothumo  Seneca^  Vere  magnum  habere 
fragiUtatem  hommU,  seeuritatem  Dei^)  reliqua  certe  ab  illis 
circa  Doctrinam  Ezemplaris  tradita,  minore  aut  veritatis  aut 
flobrietatis  jactura,  magna  ex  parte  recipere  possmnns.  Etenim 
quod  ad  Naturam  Boni  Positivi  et  Sixnplicis  spectat,  illam 
certe  pulcberrime  et  ad  Tivum  veluti  in  tabulia  eximiis  de- 
pinxerunt ;  yirtutum  et  officiorum  figuras,  posituras^  genera,  af- 
finitatesy  partes,  subjecta,  provincias,  actiones,  dispensationee^ 
diligentissime  sub  ooulos  reprsesentantes.  Neque  hie  finis; 
nam  haoc  omnia  animo  humane,  magno  quoque  argnmentomm. 
acmnine  et  Tiyacitate  et  suasionum  dulcedine,  commendanmt 
atque  insinuarunt.  Quinetiam  (quantum  verbis  pnestari  possit) 
eadem  contra  pravos  et  populares  errores  et  insultus  fidelissime 
muniverunt.  Quatenus  vero  ad  Naturam  Boni  Comparati, 
huic  rei  etiam  nuUo  mode  deftierunt;  in  constituendis  trinis 
iUis  Ordinibus  Bononim  ' ;  in  coUatione  Yit®  ContemplatiYaD 
cum  Activa' ;  in  discriminatione  Yirtutis  cum  Reluctatione  et 
Virtutis  jam  Seeuritatem  nact®  et  confirmatae ;  in  conflictu  et 
pugna  Honesti  et  Utilis;  in  Virtutum  inter  se  Libramine, 
nimirum  cui  qusBque  prseponderet ;  et  similibus.  Adeo  ut 
banc  partem  de  Exemplar!  insigniter  excultam  jam  esse,  et 
antiques  in  ea  re  mirabiles  se  viros  pnestitisse,  reperiam ;  ita 
tamen,  ut  philosophos  longo  post  se  intervallo  reliquerit  pia  et 
strenua  theologorum  diligentia,  in  Officiis  et  Virtutibus  Mora- 
libus  et  Casibus  Conscienti»  et  Peccati  Circumscriptionibus 
pensitandis  et  determinandis  exercitata/ 

Nihilo  secius  (ut  ad  Philosophos  redeamus)  si  illi  (antequam 
ad  populares  et  receptas  notiones  Virtutis,  Vitii,  Doloris,  Vo- 
luptatis,  et  csterorum  se  applicassent)  supersedissent  paulisper, 
et  radices  ipsas  Boni  et  Mali  et  radicum  illarum  fibras  indagas- 
sent;  ingentem  meo  judicio  lucem  illis  omnibus  quas  postea  in 
inquisitionem  ventura  fuissent,  afludissent ;  ante  omnia,  d 
Naturam  Rerum  non  minus  quam  Axiomata  Moralia  consuluis- 

>  **  Ecoe  res  nugiia*  habere  imbedlUtatem  homlnie,  secoriutem  DeL"  —  StMc  Sp. 
53. 

*  Namel7,  Che  good  whkh  relttet  refpectively  to  mind,  body,  and  estate.  See 
Ariit.  Etk.  ad  Nieom,  L  8.  S. 

*  Arlst  Eth.  ad  Nicom.  x.  7. 

*  The  aggregate  of  these  inquiries  constltates  what  was  called  moral  theology,  which 
In  the  hiter  developmentB  of  scholasticism  was  treated  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  sub- 
jects contained  in  a  "  Summa  Theologian.*' 
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sent,  doctrinas  anas  minus  prolizas,  magis  antem  proftmdas 
reddidisseniC  Quod  com  ab  illis  aiit  omnino  omissum  aut  con* 
Aise  admodum  tractatnm  ftierit,  nos  breviter  retractablmus,  et 
Pontes  ipsos  Benun  Moralium  aperire  et  purgare  conabimur ; 
anteqnam  ad  Doctrinam  de  Cultura  Animi,  qoam  ponimus 
ut  Desideratam,  perveniamus/  Hoc  enim  (ut  arbitramur) 
Doctrinam  de  Exemplari  novis  quodammodo  yiribns  donabit 

Inditos  est  atque  impressns  unicuique  rei  appetitus  ad  du- 
plicem  Naturam  Boni :  alteram,  qua  res  Totum  qniddam  est  in 
seipsa;  alteram,  qua  est  Pars  Totius  alicujus  Majoris.  Atque 
posterior  base  ilia  altera  dignior  est  et  potentior;  cum  tendat 
ad  consenrationem  Formae  Amplioris.  Nominetur  prima  B<h 
num  Individualey  nve  SuitatU  ;  posterior  Banum  Communianis. 
Ferrmn  sympatbia  particulari  fertur  ad  magnetem ;  at  si  paulo 
ponderosius  fuerit,  amores  illos  d^erit,  et  tanquam  bonus  ciyis 
et  amator  patri»  Terram  petit ;  regionem  scilicet  connaturalium 
suorum.  Ulterius  paulo  pergamus :  Corpora  densa  et  gravia 
terram  petunt,  congregationem  magnam  corporum  densorum ; 
attamen,  potius  quam  natura  remm  divulsionem  patiatur,  et 
detur  (ut  loquuntur)  Vacuum,  corpora  hujusmodi  in  sursum 
ferentur,  et  cessabunt  ab  officio  suo  erga  Terram,  ut-  praestent 
officium  suum  Mundo  ipsi  debitum.  Ita  quasi  perpetuo  obtinet, 
ut  consenratio  Format  magis  Communis  minores  appetitus  in 
ordinem  redigat.  At  praerogativa  ista  Boni  Communionis 
signatur  praecipue  in  homine,  si  non  degenerayerit;  juzta 
memorabile  illud  Pompeii  Magni  dictmn;  qui,  quo  tempore 
Bomam  fames  premeret,  annonaB  importandas  praspositus,  vehe- 
mentissime  autem  ab  amicis  interpellatus  ne  mari  atroce  tem^ 
pestate  ingruente  se  committeret,  illud  tantum  respondit; 
Necesse  est  ut  earn,  nan  ut  vivam ' ;  adeo  ut  Titae  desiderium 
(quod  in  indiyiduo  maximum  est)  amore  et  fide  in  rempublicam 
apud  emn  non  pneponderaret.  Sed  quid  moramur?  Nulla 
omnibus  saeculis  reperta  est  vel  philosopbia  vel  secta  vel  reli^o 
Tel  lex  aut  disciplina,  quae  in  tantum  Commimionis  Bonum 
cxaltavit,  Bonum  vero  Individuale  dcpressit,  quantum  Sancta 
Fides  Christiana ;  unde  liquido  pateat  unum  eundemque  Deum 
fuisse,  qui  creaturis  leges  illas  Naturae,  bominibus  vero  legem 
Christianam  dedisset.  Propterea  legimus  nonnullos  ex  electis 
et  Sanctis  yiris  optasse  se  potius  erases  ex  Libro  Vitas,  quam  ut 

'  irXcti'  JbfdKyrh  Pip  ovk  dydyicn,  —  Plut.  in  Pomp.  c.  60, 
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aailiu  ad  firatres  tuoe  lum  pervemret;  ecstaai  qutdam  cfaaritatu 
et  impotmili  deriderio  Boni  CommunioniB  indtati.^ 

Hoo  poaitiisii,  lAa  nt  immotum  maneat  at  inconeoaaam,  non- 
nullis  ez  graviaaimis  in  Morali  Philoaopbia  controreraiia  finem 
imponit.  Primo  aoim  qiUBStionem  illam  detenmnat,  de  Vita 
C&ntemptativa  Aetiom  praferenda;  idqae  oontra  aententiam 
Ariatotelis.  Omnea  aiquideoi  rationea^  qiue  ab  illo  pro  Con- 
temjdatiya  affienintiir^  Bonum  PriTatom  leapiciuntj  atque  In- 
dividui  tantom  ipaius  yoluptatem  aut  dignitatem ;  quiboa  in 
rebus  Contemplativa  pahnam  baud  dubie  reportat  Etenim 
ContemplatiTa  non  abgimilis  est  comparationi  qua  uaua  eat  Py- 
thagoiaa^  ut  philoaopbisB  et  contanplationi  bonorem  ac  decoa 
aseereret.  Qid  ab  Hierone,  quianam  esaet,  inteirogatna,  re- 
spondit;  Meronem  non  latere  {H  forte  unquam  OljfmpicU  eer- 
tamimbtu  interfiuUeet)  id  ibi.  loci  eontingere,  ut  verdant  eo  aJu 
fartufUB  $um  in  agombue  periculum  f^eturi;  aUi  vera  ut  merca- 
tares,  ad  merces  dtstrahendas  ;  alU  ut  amieos  undique  cav^uentes 
canvenirent,  et  epulis  ac  lularitati  indulgerent;  aUi  denique  ut 
caterorum  essent  spectatores;  se  autem  unum  esse  egs  iOis,  qui 
spectandi  gratia  venerit.^  Yerum  homines  nosae  debent^  in  hoc 
humane  vitse  theatre,  Deo  et  Angelis  solum  convenire  nt 
apectatc^rea  aint'  Neque  sane  Aen  potuit,  ut  hac  de  re  dubi- 
tatio  in  ecdesia  unquam  auaeitaretur  (utcunque  plurimis  in  ore 
fiierit  dictum  illud^  pretiosa  in  oeuUs  Domini  mors  sanctorum 
efus^\  ex  quo  loco  mortem  illam  civilem^  et  instituta  vitas 
inoQaatic6B  et  r^ukria  attollere  soleant) ;  nisi  illud  etiam  una 
subeesetj  quod  vita  ilia  monastica  mere  contemplatiYa  n<m  wty 
vemm  plane  in  officiia  eodesiaaticis  versetur ;  qualia  aunt  jugia 

>  In  [the  Cogiuaionu  ds  Sekntia  Humana^  ao  early  Angment  which  will  be  printed 
In  Put  UI.  of  this  edition  from  a  M&  in  the  British  Museum],  Moses  and  St  Panlai« 
expressly  mentioned  in  a  passage  fA  which  the  purport  Is  ^e  same  w  that  of  tiie  text 
See  Exodui,  xxxii.  32.,  and  Romans,  Ix.  3.  Bacon  here  touches  on  what  theologians  call 
the  conditional  sacriftoe  of  salvation^-  a  matter  frequently  referred  to  in  the  unhappy 
controreny  between  Bossuet  and  fenelon.  The  S3rd  of  the  Articles  of  Isqr,  which 
they  both  signed,  sanctions  the  notion  of  this  conditional  sacrifice.  It  appears,  how- 
eTer,  that  the  article  in  question  was  one  of  the  l^iHur  added  at  Fenelen's  suggestioD 
to  Bossuet's  original  draft,  and  that  the  latter  did  not  consent  without  reluctance  to 
its  introduction.  FenelGn*s  own  views  on  the  sul^ect  are  developed  {n  his  Inttrue^ 
Hon  Bcuiorak,  &c.,  sec.  10.,  and  elsewhere.  St  Chiysostom,  according  to  a  passage 
quoted  by  Fenelon,  disapproved  greatly  of  those  who  held  that  St  Paul  speaks  merdy 
of  temporal  death. 

*  **  Hiero**  is  a  mistake  for  Leo  (tyrant  of  Pbliuns).  The  story.of  the  inter. 
view  between  him  and  Pythagoras  is  told  by  Cicero,  Tusc,  Qutut.  v.  3.  Compare 
Iamblichns*s  Llfr  of  Pythagoras,  in  wliich,  though  the  same  sentiment  is  ascribed  to 
him,  it  is  not  pat  in  a  dramatic  form. 

■  Compare  St  Augustin,  speaking  of  St  Paul,  Us  Civ.  Dei,  xiv.  9. 

«  Psalm  cxvl.  15. 
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ks  onitio^  c4  i^otorum  sacrifieU  Deo  oblata^  Ubronim  item  tfaeolo- 

gieorom  muUo  in  otap  (xmseriptio  ad  le^  divipa  doctriiuuB 
LI  profMigaadfun;    quwiadmodiuxi   et  MoseB  feeit,  otim  per  tot 

^^  dies  in  numtis  secessa  moratus  eeset    Quinetifun  Henoch,  ab 

k:  Adamo  septimua,  qni  videtur  fnlsse  ^woepe  Yitie  Contem- 

32  phtiyie  (etemm  €um  Dee  ambtdasse  perhibetor)^  nibilominus 

g  •■  eeclesiam  Frophetue  Libro  (qui  etiam  a  Sancto  Juda  eitatur) 

^  dotavit.'    CootempUtivtm  vero  quod  attinet  mi^ram,  et  in 

^  sdipea  t«minatam,  qmeqne  radios  nuUoe  aive  caloris  siye  lu* 

^  minis  in  soeieti^iem  humanam  difi^dat;   nescit  eam  oerte 

TJieologia. 

Detenninat  etiwi  quBsetionem,  tanta  oontenllone  agkatam, 
inter  sebolas  Zenonis  et  Socratis  ex  una  parte,  qui  fijelicitatem 
in  virttttey  aut  sola  aut  adomata,  (cujus  semper  in  offieiis  vito 
partes  potissim^)  ooUocarunt,  et  reUquas  complures  sectas  et 
scholas  ei:  alt^tit  parte ;  veluti  scholas  Cyrenaicorum  et  Epicu- 
reorum,  qui  earn  in  voluptate  CQnstituerunt^  yirtutem  autem 
(sicut  fit  in  comoBdiis  aliquibus,  ubi  hera  cum  famula  vestem 
mutet)  plane  andUJam  statuerunt,  utpote  wa  qua  yoluptati 
commode  mini^trari  non  posset ;  nee  minus  iUam  alteram  Epi- 
curi  scholan^  quasi  Bef(»rmatam,  quie  foelieitatem  nihil  aliud 
esse  pnedioabat  quam  animi  tranquiUitatem  et  serenitatem,  a 
perturbationibus  Uberi  et  yacui;  ae  si  Joyem  de  soUo  deturbare 
vellent  et  Satumum  cum  aureo  sseculo  reduoere,  quaxido  neque 
astas  nee  l»ruma  fuissenl^  non  yer  nee  autumnus,  sed  una  et 
ffiquabilis  aeris  temperies ;  denique  et  illam  explosam  Pyrrhonis 
^  et  Herilli  sr.liolaifi,  qui  siiam  flutumayerunt  fodicdtatem  in  scru- 

^  puSs  quibusque  animi  prorsus  eliminandis ;  nullam  ststuentes 

f  fixam  et  eenstantem  bom  aut  mali  naturam ;  sed  actiones  pro 

bonis  aut  malis  babentes,  prout  ex  animo,  motu  puro  et  irre- 
t  fraoto  aut  eontara  cum  ay^^fsatione  et  reluetatione,  prodirent; 

J  quae  tamen  opuiio  in  hseresi  Anabaptistarum  reyixit ;  qui  cuncta 

i  metiebantur  juxta  motue  et  tnstinctas  spiritus,  et  constantiam 

I  yel  yaoillatianem  fideL    Liquet  autem  ista  qu^  recensuimus 

I  omnia  ad  priyatam  animorum  tranquillitatem  et  complacentiam^ 

!  nidio  mode  autem  ad  Banum  Communionis,  spectare. 

>  G«n.  V.  24. 

'  St  Jude,  14.  Tbree  MSi  copies  of  the  Etbiopic  venion  of  the  book  of  Enoch 
were  brought  from  Abys^nia  by  Bruce.  Dr.  Lawrence  published  an  English  trans- 
lation of  it,  which  I  have  not  seen.  A  German  translation  by  Hoffman  appeared  at 
Jena  in  1833,  Before  Bruce's  time,  the  contents  of  this  apocryphq}  pr  uncanonical 
book  were,  at  least  in  Europe,  wholly  unknown. 
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Porro  redarguit  etiam  Philosopbiam  Ejnctet!,  qui  hoc  ntitor 
praesapposito ;  fodicitatem  in  iis  poni  d^bere  qnie  in  potestate 
nostra  sunt ;  ne  scilicet  fortunas  et  cafflbns  eanma  obnoxii  ^ ;  quasi 
Tcro  non  multo  fiierit  foelicius  in  rectis  et  generosis  intenti- 
onibus  et  finibus^  qui  publicum  bonum  amplectantur^  suocessu 
destitui  et  frustrari^  quam  in  omnibus  qu»  ad  priyatam  tantum 
fortunam  nostram  referuntur  voti  perpetuo  compotes  fieri 
Sicut  ConsalvuSj  Neapolim  digito  militibus  indicans,  generosa 
voce  testatus  est,  Multo  sibi  optatius  fare,  unum  pedem  pronuh 
vendoy  ad  interiium  certum  mere;  quam  unius  pedis  receuu, 
vitam  in  muUos  annos  producereJ^  Cui  etiam  ooncinit  Ccelestis 
Dux  et  Imperator,  qui  pronunciayit  Conseientiam  banamjuge 
esse  canvwium^i  quibus  verbis  aperte  significat,  mentem  bona- 
rum  intentiontun  sibi  consciam,  utcunque  successu  careat,  ve- 
rius  et  purius  et  natur»  magis  consentaneum  pr»bere  gaudium, 
quam  imiversum  iUum  apparatum  quo  instrui  possit  homo,  vel 
ut  desideriis  suis  fruatur  vel  ut  animo  conquiescat 

Redarguit  itidem  philosophisB  abusum  ilium,  circa  Epicteti 
tempera  grassari  cceptum :  nempe  quod  philosopbia  versa  fuerit 
in  genus  quoddam  vitas  professorium,  et  tanquam  in  artem; 
quasi  scilicet  institutum  philosophias  esset,  non  ut  pertur^ 
bationes  compescerentur  et  eztinguerentur,  sed  ut  causae  et 
occasiones  ipsarum  evitarentur  etsununoverentur;  ideoquepar- 
ticularis  quaddam  vitaB  n^o  ad  hoc  obtinendum  ineunda  esset; 
introducendo  sane  tale  genus  sanitatis  in  animum,  quale  fait 

1  The  moral  philosophy  of  the  Stdcs  is  misunderstood  when  it  Is  said  that  tbry 
placed  happiness  in  that  which  is  in  the  wise  man's  power,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
hjqnpy-  They  set  out  from  the  inquiry,  -  What  is  the  end  and  purpose,  the  sommnm 
bonum,  of  man's  life  ?  "  in  which  is  InvolTed  the  assumption  that  it  Aos  an  end  and 
purpose,  and  that  this  is  in  its  own  nature  attainable.  And  this  assumption  may  be 
developed  into  an  answer  to  the  inquiry  in  which  it  is  involTed.  For  as  the  wise 
roan,  who  is  the  representative  of  humanity  in  its  best  estate^  must  be  ci^Mible  of  at- 
taining the  true  end  of  his  being,  they  concluded  that  whatever  might  in  virtue  of 
outward  circumstances  be  to  him  unattainable,  must  be,  with  reference  to  that  end,  a 
thing  iiidiiferent ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  summum  bonum  must  be  looked  for  in 
that  which  is  in  his  own  power.  That  felicity  in  this  sense  is  always  in  the  wise  masli 
power  is  thus  not  an  arbitrary  assertion,  but  results  from  the  principle  that  life  is  not 
merely  a  purposeless  dream. 

'  "  Desiderare  piuttosto  di  avere  al  presente  la  sua  sepoltuia  un  palmo  di  terrenopid 
avanti,  che  col  ritirarsl  indietro  poche  braode  allnngare  la  vita  cento  anni."  —  Gute- 
eiardL  vL  2. 

Fernandes  Consalvo  of  Cordova  commonly  called  the  Great  Captain,  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  successful  soldiers  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was  emplc^ed 
by  the  King  of  Spain  In  his  Italian  wars.  Be  died  at  [Granada]  in  [December,  1615]. 
See,  for  the  testimony  to  his  merits  of  apparently  an  unwilling  witness,  Brant5me*^ 
Fief  de$  Grandt  Capitaineg,  and  for  a  panegyrical  biography,  Faulus  Jovius. 

•  "He  that  is  of  a  merry. heart  hatha  continual  feast" — Pr<mrb*,  av.  15., 
where  the  Vulgate  is  **  Secura  mens  quasi  Juge  convivium." 
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Herodici  in  corpore^  cujua  meminit  Aristoteles^  fllum  scilicet 
nihH  aliud  per  totam  yitatn  egisse  quam  ut  valetudinem  cu- 
rarety  et  proinde  ab  infinitis  rebus  abstiueret,  corporis  interim 
iisu  quasi  multatus;  ubi  si  hominibus  officia  societatis  con- 
sectari  cordi  sit^  ilia  demum  valetudo  maxime  est  expetenda 
qute  quaslibet  mutationes  et  impetus  quoscunque'ferre  et  vin- 
cere  queat.  Eodem  modo  et  animus  ille  demtun  vere  et  proprie 
sanus  et  validus  censendus  est,  qui  per  plurimas  et  maximas 
tentationes  et  perturbationes  perrumpere  potest  Ifa  ut  opti- 
me  Diogenes  dixisse  yisus  sit,  qui  eas  vires  animi  laudarit 
qu(B  nan  ad  caute  abstinendum  sed  ad  fortiter  sustinendum  vale^ 
rent*;  qusBque  animi  impetum  etiam  in  maximis  pr»cipitiis 
cohibere  possint ;  quaeque  (id  quod  in  equis  bene  subactis  lau- 
datur)  prsBstent  ut  brevissimo  spatio  et  sistere  se  et  yertere 
possint. 

Postremo,  redargqit  idem  teneritudinem  quandam  et  inepti- 
tudinem  ad  morigerandum,  in  nonnullis  ex  antiquissimis  phi- 
losopbis  et  maxime  in  veneratione  babitis  notatam ;  qui  nimis 
facUe  se  a  rebus  ciyiUbus  subduxerint,  ut  indignitatibus  et 
perturbationibus  se  exuerent,  atque  magis,  sua  opinione,  illi- 
bati  et  tanquam  sacrosancti  viverent ;  ubi  consentaneum  esset, 
oonstantiam  hominis  yere  moralis  talem  fore,  qualem  idem  Con- 
salvus  in  liomine  militari  requirebat;  nimirum  ut  honor  ejus 
-contexeretur  tanquam  e  tela  crassiare;  minimeque  tam  tenui 
ut  quidyis  illud  yellicare  et  lacerare  possit. 

>  Rhet  ].  6.  10.  A  similar  aocoant  is  glTsn  of  Herodicus  In  the  third  book  of 
Plato's  Bepubiie.  In  illustration  of  the  assertion  that  philosophy  came  to  be  a  <*  pro- 
fessorium  Tits  gen  as,**  see  Aulus  Oellius,  Ix.  2.  and  elsewhere. 

*  rh  Kpartuf  koI  f»h  i/rraaOai  ij!i6p»9f  ii^iarhr,  ob  rh  fiii  xpn^^^"^  Bat  this  was  not 
said  by  Diogenes,  but  by  Aristippus.  See  Diog.  Laert  in  Aristip.  BaQon  has  els^ 
where  (v.  sup.  p.  449.)  confounded  these  two  names.  The  error  in  both  cases-  may 
perhaps  have  arisen  trim,  a  wrong  entry  in  a  commonplace  book.  The  inaccuracy  itx, 
the  present  passage  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the  most  celebrated  of  Aristippus's  say- 
ings occurs  in  immediate  Juzt^-poaitlon  with  the  words  I  have  quoted  from  IMogenes 
Laertitts. 

[I  should  rather  think  thatBaoon  alludes  to  the  following  sayhig  of  Diogenes, 
which  is  also  in  Diogenes  Laertius :  Mii^i  robs  iUkKovtos  yofiuy  trai  /a^  yo^tty 
KoX  robs  /idX^jorras  irXciy  koX  /a^  itarawKw'  robs  fMAA((rro»  woXirt^tfw  irol  ^'i^  iroAi- 
rc^fO'0ai*  mil  robs  wcuZoroo^Ty  fUXXorras  Kol  fiii  wvuiorpo^Ty*  mil  robs  wafMunnuafo- 
fUvovs  ovfifiutw  rois  Zuudtmus  Ktd  fiii  vpoolorras  :  meaning  that  he  admired  the  man, 
not  who  was  without  passions,  but  who  could  command  them.  •— JL  S,} 
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CAPUT  IL 

Fartttio  Bani  IndividuaUs,  vel  Suitatis,  in  Bonum  ActiTum^  ei 
Bonnm  PassiyuxiL  Partitio  Boni  Passivi  in  Banum  Conaer- 
vativum^  et  Banum  PerfectiTum.  Partitio  Bani  Cammnr- 
nianis  in  Qfficia  Generalia,  et  Respectiya. 

Bepstamus  igitur  jam  et  persequamur  primiim  Bonum  Indi- 
Triduale^  et  Suitatis.  Blud  partiemur  in  Bonum  Activum^  et 
Bonum  PasaiYum.  Etenim  hsM)  quoque  differentia  Boni  (non 
absimilis  certe  iUis  appellationibua  quie  Romania  in  CEcono- 
micis  erant  familiarelB^  Prami  scilicet  et  Condi)  in  uniyersa 
rerum  natura  impressa  reperitur ;  praecipue  autem  se  prodit  in 
duplici  rerum  creataruin  appetitu;  altero  se  Conservandi  et 
Muniendij  altero  se  Multiplicandi  et  PropagandL  Atque  hie 
posterior,  qui  Activus  est  et  veluti  Promus,  potentior  videtur 
et  dignior ;  ille  autem  prior,  qui  Passivus  est  et  yeluti  Condtis, 
inferior  censeri  potest  Etenim  in  universitate  rerum  natura 
codestis  pnedpue  Agens  est,  at  natura  terrestris  Patiens. 
Etiam  in  delectationibus  animantium  migor  voluptas  est 
generandi,  quam  pascendL  In  oraculis  quoque  diyinis  pro- 
nunciatur  Beatius  eae  darcy  quam  accipere^  Quin  et  in  vita 
communi  nemo  invenitur  ingenio  tarn  moUi  et  effoeminato,  quia 
pluris  faciat,  aliquid  quod  ei  in  votis  erat  perficere  et  ad  ezitum 
perducere,  quam  sensualitatem  aliquam  aut  delectamentum. 
Atque  ista  quidem  Boni  Activi  prseeminentaa  in  immensum 
exaltatur  ex  intuitu  conditionis  humane,  quod  sit  et  mortalis 
et  fortim»  ictibus  exposita.  Nam  A  in  voluptatibus  hominum 
posset  obtineri  perpetuitas  atque  certitude,  magnum  pretium 
eis  aocederet  propter  securitatem  et  moram.*  Quandoquidem 
autem  videmus  hue  rem  recidere,  Magni  asiimamus  mori  tar^ 
diu$^\  et  Neglarierii  de  croitino;  nucis  partum  diet*;  mimm 
minime  est,  si  omni  contentione  feramur  ad  ea  qu»  temporis 

>  Aeti,  zz.  56. 

'  OonvtM  Homti^fl  noMe  UMi :  ^ 

tivpioi^  is  oftflc  IvTt  fuyw  fiporhif  oM*  imOi^tu, 
Ib/icr  *  1i4  ry  *Zx9s  6(i^^fup  ^  rif  ibi&.  IL  /i.  321. 

•  Seneca,  Nat  Qtiaest  U.  69.  *  Frorerbs,  xxriL  1. 
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injuriaB  non  refonnident.  Ea  vero  nulla  esse  possont,  prater 
opera  nostra)  sicut  dicitur.  Opera  earum  sequuntur  eos.^  Est 
et  altera  prteeminentia  Boni  Activi  hand  exiguay  et  indita  et 
snstentata  ex  eo  affectu  qui  human®  naturao,  ut  comes  indivi- 
duusj  lateri  adhsoret;  amor  scilicet  noTitatis  aut  varietatis.  lUe 
vero  in  sensuum  voluptatibus  (qusB  Boni  Passivi  pars  sunt  vel 
maxima)  angusttis  admodum  est,  nee  latitudinem  habet  aliquam 
insignem:  Cogita  quamdiu  eadem  feceris ;  dims,  somnus,  Ituitts  ; 
per  hune  circulum  eurritur;  mori  vette  nan  tantum  fartisj  aut 
miser,  aut  prudens,  eed  etiam  fastidiasus  potest*  At  in  actis 
yitsB  nostra  et  institutis  et  ambitionibus  insignis  est  f  arietas ;. 
eaque  multa  cum  voluptate  percipitur^  dum  inchoamus^  pro- 
gredimmv  interquiescimucf^  regredimur  ut  vires  augeamus^ 
appropinquamus^  denique  obtinemus,  et  hujusmodi;  ut  vere 
admodum  dictum  sit.  Vita  sine  proposito  languida  et  vaga  est? 
Quod  simul  et  pmdentibus  et  stultissimis  competit,  ut  ait  Sa- 
lomon.  Pro  desiderio  gu4Brit  cerebrosus,  omnibus  immiscet  se? 
Quinetiam  videmua  regee  potentissimos,  ad  quorum  nutum 
qu«cunque  sensibus  grata  sunt  parari  possent,  nihilominu^ 
proeurasse  sibi  interdum  desideria  humilia  et  inania  (quemad-- 
modum  cithara  fuit  Neroni,  gladiatoria  Commodo,  Antoniiio 
aurigatiOf  et  alia  aliis^  qu»  tamen  ipsis  fuerint  omni  affluentia 
Yoluptatnm  sensualium  potionu  Tanto  voluptatem  majorem 
aflfert  ut  aliquid  agamus,  quam  ut  fruamur. 

Blud  interim  paulo  attentius  notandum  est,  Bonum  Activum 
Individuale  a  Bono  Commimionis  prorsus  differre,  quanquam 
nonnunquam  ambo  coinddanl  Quamvis  enim  Bonum  istud 
Individuale  A<^tiyum  ssepe  opera  beneficenti»  (quse  ex  Yirtu- 
libus  Communionis  est)  pariat  et  producat;  illud  tamen  in* 
terest,  quod  ilia  opera  ab  hominibus  plurimis  fiant  non  animo 
alios  juvandi  aut  beandi,  sed  plane  propter  se,  atque  potentiam 
et  amplitudinem  propriam.  Id  quod  optime  cemitur,  quando 
Bonum  Activum  in  aliquid  impingit,  quod  sit  Bono  Commu-^ 

>  BevoL  zlv.  1. 

'  Cpgfta  quamdla  Jam  iteo  Au^ ;  dbnu,  Mminus,  libido^  per  hunc  drculum 
cnnitar ;  mori  velle  non  taatiun  pnidens  et  fbrtls  ant  miser,  sed  etiam  ftotidiosui 
poteet.**—  Seneeth  Ep.  77. 

That  **  taediam  vita  '*  was  considered  by  the  Bomans  in  the  time  of  the  Emperors 
a  reasonable  and  legally  sufficient  motive  for  tuSdde  appears  from  the  J>ig«ii  lit  ^ 
11.  8.,  flrom  the  Codex  ix.  50.  1..  and  from  several  other  texts;  —  the  burden  of  life 
being  most  felt  in  an  advanced  state  of  corrupt  dyilintlon. 

*  •<  Vita  sine,  proposito  vaga  est*'-^  Seneca,  Ep,  96. 

*  This  is  probably  another  version  of  Prov.  zviii.  U  '« Through  desire  a  mas 
having  separated  himself  seeketh  and  intenneddleth  with  all  iHsdom.**  —  J,  S, 

Sa  2 
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nionis  contrarium.  Siquidem  gigantea  lUa  animi  conditio,  qua 
abripiuntur  magni  isti  orbis  terranim  perturbatores,  (qualis  fiut 
L«  Sylla,  6t  plurimi  alii,  licet  in  modulo  longe  minore,  qui 
videntur  ad  hoc  anbelare,  ut  omnes  foelices  et  aerumnofli  sint 
prout  sibi  fuerint  amici  vel  inimiciS  atque  at  mundus  tanqnam 
ipsorum  prseferat  ima^nem;  quad  vera  est  Theomacliia) ;  hsc 
inquam  ipsa  aspirat  ad  Bonum  Actiynm  Individuale,  saltern 
Apparens,  etsi  a  Bono  Communioms  omnium  mazime  recedat 

At  Bonum  Passivum  partiemur  in  Bonum  ConservatiTmn,  et 
Bonum  Perfectivum.  Etenim  inditus  est  unicuique  rei  triplex 
appetitus,  quatenus  ad  Bonum  Suitatis,  sive  IndividuL  Primus, 
ut  se  consenret;  secundus,  ut  se  perficiat;  tertius,  ut  ae  multi- 
plicet  sive  diffundat.  Atque  hie  postremus  appetitus  ad  Bonum 
Activum  refertur,  de  quo  jam  modo  diximus*  Supersunt  igitur 
reliqua  tantum  duo,  qu»  diximus,  Bona ;  ex  quibus  pnecellit 
Perfectivmn*  Minus  enim  quiddam  est,  conservare  rem  in  suo 
statu;  majns  vero,  eandem  ad  naturam  sublimiorem  evehere. 
Beperiuntur  siquidem  per  res  universas  natune  aliquie  nobi- 
liores,  ad  quarum  dignitatem  et  excellentiam  natund  inferiores 
asjurant,  Tcluti  ad  origines  et  fontes  suob.  Sic  de  hominibus, 
non  male  cecinit  ille ; 

Igneufl  est  oUia  rigor,  et  cslestis  origo.* 

Homini  enim,  assmnptio  aut  approximatio  ad  diyinam  aut  ange- 
licam  naturam  est  formie  susb  perfectio.  Cujus  quidem  Boni 
Perfectivi  prava  et  pnepostera  imitatio  pestis  est  ipsa  rit0 
humanse,  et  turbo  quidam  rapidus  qui  omnia  abripit  et  subver- 
tit;  nimirum,  dum  homines,  exaltationis  vice  fonnalis  atque 
essentialis,  coeca  ambitione  ndvolent  ad  exaltationem  tantuni'* 
modo  localem.  Quemadmodum  enim  t6gn,  remedium  mali  sui 
non  invenientes,  de  loco  in  locum  corpus  agitant,  et  yolvunt, 
quasi  ex  mutatione  loci  a  seipsis  abscedere  et  internum  malum 
efiligere  possint;  eodem  modo  evenit  in  ambitione,  ut  homines^ 
rimulacro  quodam  falso  naturo  sme  exaltandie  abrepti,  nihil 
aliud  adipiscantur  quam  loci  quandam  cdsitudinem  et  fiisti- 
gium. 

Boniun  yero  Conseryativum  nihil  aliud  est,  quam  receptio  et 
fruttio  rerum  natures  nostra  eongrueatium.     Hoc  vero  Bonuniy 

■  The  epitaph  which  PluUrch  Bays  Sylla  made  for  himself  was  probably  in  Baeoii^ 
minA.  It  boasted  that  no  man  had  surpawcd  him  In  doing  good  to  his  friends  or  <Yii 
%6  "his  eifemf es.     See  Plat  in  Sylla. 

«  Vir«.  JEn.  vl.  780. 
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licet  mazime  dt  Bimplex  et  nativmn^  ttunen  ex  Bonis  yidetnr 
moUissimam  atqae  infimum.  Quin  et  hoc  ipsnm  Bonam  re* 
cipit  differentiam  nonnullam;  circa  quam  partim  vacillaYit 
judicium  hominum^  partim  omissa  est  inquisitio.  Boni  siqui- 
dem  Fmitioiiis^  sive,  quod  vulgo  dicitur^  Jucundi,  dignitas  et 
commendatio  aut  in  Sinceritate  fruitionis  sita  est,  aut  in  ejus- 
dem  Vigore;  quorum  alterum  inducit  et  pnestat  ^qualitas, 
alteram  autem  Varietas  et  Yidissitudo ;  alteram  minorem  habet 
mizturam  Mali,  alteram  impressionem  magis  fortem  et  vividam 
BonL  C»terum  horum  utram  melius,  ambigitur ;  dein,  num 
natura  humana  utrunque  simul  apud  se  retinere  possit,  nau 
inquiriiur. 

Atque  quantum  ad  id  de  quo  ambigitur,  ventilari  ccepit  ilia 
controversia  inter  Socratem  et  sophistam  quendam.^  Ac  So- 
crates quidem  asserebat,  Fcdicitatem  ntam  esse  in  animi  pace 
canstante  et  tranquiUitate  ;  sophista  vero  in  hocj  ut  quU  muUum 
appetat,  et  multum  fruaiur.  Quin  et  ab  axgumentis  delapsi 
sunt  ad  convitia;  dicente  sophista  Foelicitatem  Socratis  stipitis 
vel  lapidU  esse  fxlicitatem  ;  e  contra  Socrate,  sopliistce  FcdicitO' 
tern,  foelicitatem  esse  scaliosiy  qui  perpetuo  pruriret  et  scalperet. 
Keque  tamen  desunt  utrique  sententis  sua  firmamenta.  Nam 
Socrati  assentitur  vel  Epicuri  schola  ipsa,  qu»  rirtutis  ad  foeli- 
citatem partes  esse  maximas  non  diffiteatur.  Quod  si  ita  sit, 
certo  certius  est  virtutis  majorem  esse  usum  in  perturbationibus 
sedandis,  quam  in  rebus  cupitis  adipiscendis.  Sophists  autem 
nonnihil  suffiragari  videtur  assertio  ilia  cujus  a  nobis  mentio 
modo  facta  est,  quod  videlicet  Bonum  Ferfectivum  Bono  Gon- 
servativo  sit  superius ;  quippe^qida  cupitanim  reram  adeptionea 
naturam  yideantur  sensim  perficere ;  quod  licet  vere  non  faciant, 
tamen  et  motus  ipse  in  circulo  speciem  nonnullam  pre  se  fert 
Motus  Progressivi. 

At  secunda  quaestio  (itt^m,  scilicet,  natura  humana  non  possit 
et  animi  tranquittitatem  et  fruendi  vigorem  simul  retinere)^  rite 
diffinita,  priorem  illam  reddit  otiosam  et  supervacaneam.  Annon 
enim  videmus  baud  raro  animos  nonnullorum  ita  factos  et  com- 
positos,  ut  yoluptatibus  aiBciantur  vel  maxime  cmn  adsint,  et 
tamen  eamm  jacturam  non  gravate  ferant?  Ita  ut  series  iUa 
philosophica,  Non  uti,  ut  non  appetas;  non  appetere,  ut  nan 
metuas;   videatur  esse  pusilli  cujusdam  animi  et  diffidentis.* 

»  See  the  Gorgias,  p.  494. 

*  Compare  riutarch  In  Solone  ;  ftrorof  t\  Kot  dytwiis  6  r^  ^6€^  Hjt  chr^Cv^^l 
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Sane  doctarin»  pleneqne  phflosophomm  videntar  eaae  paoIo 
timidioresy  et  cavere  hominibos  pliuquam  natuia  reram  posto- 
lat.  Yeluti  cum  mortis  fonnidinem  medendo  angent.  Etenim 
cmn  nihil  aliud  fere  vitam  humanam  faciant  qnam  mortiB  quan* 
dam  pr»parationem  et  disdplinam,  quomodo  fieri  poedt,  ut  ille 
hostis  mirum  in  modum  non  videator  terribilis,  oontra  qnem 
muniendi  nullus  sit  finis'  ?    Melius  poSta  (ut  inter  etlmicofl), 

Qai  finem  Tito  extremum  inter  muneni  ponat 
Natura.* 

Similiter  et  in  omnibus  annisi  sunt  philosophi  animum  fauma- 
num  reddere  nimis  unifbrmem  et  harmonicum^  eum  motibus 
contrariis  et  extremis  minime  assuefaciendo.  Cujus  causam 
«rbitror  fuisse^  quod  ipsi  vitsB  se  privatfls  dedicamnt,  a  negotiis 
et  aliorum  obsequiis  immuni  et  liberie.  Quin  potius  imitentur 
homines  pmdentiam  gemmariorum;  qui^  si  forte  in  gemma 
inveniatur  nubecula  aliqua  aut  glaciecula  quad  ita  jiosset  eximi 
ut  magnitudini  bpidis  non  nimium  detrahatur^  earn  toUunt; 
aliter  vero  intactam  eam  relinquunt  Pari  ratione^  serenitati 
animorum  ita  consulendum  est^  ut  non  destruatur  magnanimitas. 
Atque  de  Bono  Individuali  hactenus. 

Postquam  igitur  de  Bono  Suitatis  (quod  etiam  Particitlare, 
Privatum,  Individuale,  appellare  solemus)  jam  dixerimus ;  repe- 
tamus  Bonum  Communionis,  quod  Societatem  intuetur.  Istud 
nomine  Officii  vocari  consuevit.  Siquidem  Tocabulum  Officii 
magis  proprie  attribuitur  animo  bene  disposito  erga  alios;  vo» 
cabulum  Virtutis  animo  intra  se  recte  formato  et  composito. 
Yerum  ista  pars^  primo  intuitu,  Scientite  Ciyili  deberi  videtur. 
Attamen  A  diligentius  attendas,  non  ita.  Siquidem  tractat 
regimen  et  imperium  uniuscujusque  in  seipsum,  neutiquam 
vero  in  alios.  Atque  siout  in  Architectura  alia  res  est  postes, 
trabes,  et  csteras  edificii  partes  efformare,  et  ad  »dificandi 
usum  pneparare ;  alia  autem  easdem  ad  invicem  aptare  et  com- 
paginare ;  sicut  etiam  in  Mechanicis,  instrumentum  aut  machi- 
nam  fabricare  et  conficere,  non  idem  est  quod  fabricatum 
erigere,  movere,  et  in  opere  ponere :  sic  doctrina  de  Conju- 
gatione  ipsa  Hominum  in  Civitate,  sive  Societate,  differt  ab  ea 

'  **  Ista  enlm  philoMphorain^vita  ut  ait  idem  "  (Socrates  in  the  BUecb)  *<  commen- 
taiio  mortis  est"  —  Ttue.  Dup,  I  30.  The  reference  b  to  the  following  paasage :  rh 
HfXdnitM  u^rh  rovro  Hart  rwv  fi\otf)tf^afr»  Kbva  waX  X'^P^'f^  ^X9>  ^^  ^av  nfjjwrac ; 
which  scarcely  jnatlfles  Cicero's  verdon  of  It    Contrast  Spinoia,  Ethietf  iv.  67. 

*  JuTen.  X.  358 ;  bat>liicai  is  In  the  original  tpaiium*  Compare  Bacon* t  Essay  on 
Death. 
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qm  eo6  reddit  td  kujosmodi  Sooietatifl  commoda  oonfcmnes  et 
bene  affectos. 

Iflta  purs  de  Officiis  etiam  in  dnas  portiones  tribnitar ;  qua- 
rum  altera  tractat  de  Offioio  Hoomus  in  Communi ;  altera  de 
X)ffidi0  Specialibua  et  BespectiTiSi  pro  singnlonun  profes- 
flionei  vocatione^  Btatu,  persona,  et  gradu.  Hanim  primam 
«ati0  excultam,  diligenterque  a  veteribns  et  aliis  ezpUcatam, 
jam  antea  retulimus ;  alteram  quoqne,  sparsim  qnidem  tracta- 
tam,  licet  non  in  corpus  aliqnod  integrum  soientiae  digestam 
reperimus.  Neque  tunen  hoc  ipsum,  quod  sparsim  tracte* 
tur,  reprehendimus;  quinimo  de  hoc  argnmento  per  partes 
acribi  longe  consnltius  esistimamus.  Quis  enim  tanta  fuerit 
vel  perspicaoia  vel  confidential  ut  de  Offidis  Peculiaribus  et 
Belativis  eingulomm  ordinum  et  oonditionum  perite  et  ad 
viyum  disceptare  et  diffinire  possit  aut  sustineatP  Tractatns 
autem  qui  ezperientiam  non  sapiunt,  sed  ex  notitia  remm  ge- 
nerali  et  scholastica  tantummodo  deprompti  sunt,  de  rebus 
higusmodi^  inaaes  plemnque  evadunt  et  inutiles.  Quamvis 
enim  aliquando  contingat  spectatorem  ea  animadvertere  quas 
lusoran  fugiaaty  atque  jactetur  proverbium  quoddam  ma^ 
audaculum  quam  sanum,  de  censura  vulgi  circa  actiones  prin- 
-cipum,  Sianiem  in  vdUe  opHme  perhutran  mantem;  optandum 
tamen  inprimis  eiset,  ut  non  nin  expertissimus  et  versatissimus 
quisque  fte  hujusmodi  argnmentis  immisceret.  Hominum  enim 
speculatiTorum  in  materiis  actiTid  luoubrationesy  iis  qui  in 
agendo  fuerint  ezerdtaii  nihiio  meliores  yidentur  quam  disser* 
tationes  Phormionis  de  belUs  sestimatsB  sunt  ab  Hannibale,  qui 
eas  habuit  pro  somniis  et  deliriis.^  Unum  duutazat  yitimn 
illos  ocoupat  qui  de  rebus  ad  suum  munus  aut  artem  pertinen- 
tibus  libros  consoribunt ;  quod  scilicet  in  illis  ipsis  Spartb  suii 
omandis*  atque  attollondis  modum  tenere  nesciant. 

In  hoe  genere  librorum  piaculum  foret  non  memlnisse  (ho- 
noris causa)  excellentiseimi  illius  operis^  a  Majestate  tna  elucu- 
brati,  De  Officio  Regisf  Scriptum  enim  hoc  plurimoa  intra  se 
cumulavit  ac  recondidit  thesauros,  tarn  conspicuos  quam  occul- 
tos;  Theologi»i  EthicsB,  et  PoliticaB,  insigni  cum  aspersione 
aliarum  artium;  estque  meo  judicio,  inter  scripta  qu89  mihi 

>  See,  for  the  story  here  alluded  to»  Cicero^  I>e  Orat  IL  18. 

s  M  Quam  nactos  es  Spartam  hanc  oma.  *'—-£ra«m.  Adag,  ii.  5.  1. 

'  The  proper  title  of  this  work  is  BatiUctm  Dorom,  It  cootains  three  books.  The 
first  is,  *<or  a  king's  Christian  duetie  towards  Ood;"  the  ieoond,  ''Of  a  king's 
duetie  in  his  office ;"  and  the  last,  <*  Of  a  king's  behaviour  in  things  indUferent*** 

3  A  4 
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perlegerd  contigerity  precipue  sanum  t%  solidiUEU  Non  illad 
ullo  loco  aut  iAventionis  fervore  iB0tuat»  ant  indiligentiiB  frigc^e 
torpet  aut  dormitat;  non  yertigine  aliquando  corripitarf  nnde 
in  ordine  sno  servando  cohfundatur  aut  ezcidat;  non  digree* 
aionibufl  distrahitur^  ut  illa^quaa  nihil  ad  rhombum  sunt  expatia- 
tione  aliqua  flexuosa  complectatur  ^ ;  non  odoramentomm  aut 
pigmentorum  fucis  adulteratur,  qualibus  illi  utuntnr  qui  lecto- 
rum  potius  delectationi  quam  argumenti  natune  ineerdunt; 
ante  omnia  vero,  spiritu  valet  iatud  opus  non  minus  quam  eor- 
pore;  utpote  quod  et  cum  veritate  optime  consentiat  et  ad 
usum  sit  accommodatissimum.  Quinetiam  vitio  illo,  de  quo 
paulo  ante  diximus  (quod  si  in  alio  quopiam,  in  rege  certe  et 
scripto  de  majestate  regta  tolerandum  fuerit)  omnino  caret; 
nempe^  quod  culmen  et  fasti^um  regium  non  immodice  aut  in-* 
vidiose  extoUat  Siquidem  Majestas  tua  regem  non  defmixit 
aliquem  Assy  rise  aut  Persiae  gloria  et  extemo  fastu  nitentem  et 
coruscantem ;  sed  vere  Mosem  aut  Davidem,  pastores  scilicet 
populi  sui.  Neque  vero  mihi  unquam  memoria  excidet  dictum 
quoddam  vere  regium,  quod  in  lite  gravissima  terminanda*  Ma- 
jestas tua,  pro  sacro  illo  quo  prseditus  es  spiritu,  ad  populos 
regendos  pronunciavit;  nimirum,  lieges  juxta  leges  regnorum 
stiarum  gubemacula  traetare,  quemadmodum  et  Deu$  juxta  leges 
ruUurcB  ;  et  teque  raro  presrogativam  illam  suam  qwt  leges  tranr 
seendit  ab  iUis  usttrpandam,  ac  a  Deo  videmus  usurpari  poteetor 
tern  miracula  patrandL  Nihilo  tamen  secius  ex  libro  illo 
altero  a  Majestate  tua  conscripto,  De  Libera  MonarcMa,  satis 
omnibus  innotesdt,  non  minus  Majestati  tuie  cognitam  esse  et 
perspectam  plenitudinem  potestatis  regisB,  atque  vltimitates  (ut 
scholastici  loquuntur)  jurium  regalium,  quam  officii  et  munexis 
regii  limites  et  cancellos.'  Non  dubitavi  igitur  in  medium 
adducere  librum  ilium,  a  Majestatis  tuad  calamo  exaratum,  tan- 
quam  exemplum  primarium  et  maxime  illustre  tractatuum  de 
Peculiaribus  et  Bespectivis  Officiis.  Quo  de  libro  qu»  a  me  jam 
dicta  sunt,  dixissem  profecto,  si  ante  annos  mille  a  r^e  quopiam 

1  Cknupare  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  Advancement :  —  <*  not  sick  of  dissine« 
as  those  are  who  lecse  themselves  in  their  order ;  nor  of  conTttlilons»  as  those  whieh 
rramp  in  matters  impertinent*'  —  J.  & 

*  Probably  in  the  case  of  Sir  Francis  Goodwin,  in  1604,  when  the  question  was 
whether  it  belonged  to  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  Judge  of 
tJjc  validity  of  an  election.  —  /.  S. 

^  Thb  second  worlE  of  James's  is,  **  The  Trew  Law  of  Free  Monarchies,  or  the  re- 
dprock  and  mutual  duetie  betwixt  a  tree  King  and  his  naturall  Sut^ectB,"  free  being 
nearly  equivalent  to  absolute.  This  wori  was  at  first  published  anonymously,  but  Is 
included  in  the  edition  of  King  James*s  works  which  appeared  in  1616. 
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conecriptaa  foisset  Neqne  vero  me  movet  decorum  illud,  quod 
volgo  pnescribitor^  ne  qnis  coram  laudetur  ^ ;  modo  laudes  ili» 
nee  modmn  excedanty  nee  intempestive  aut  nnlla  data  occasione 
tribuantur.  Cicero  certe^  in  luculentimma  ilia  oratione  sua 
pro  M.  Marcello,  nilul  aliud  agit  quam  ut  ezhibeat  tabukm 
quandam  mngnlari  artificio  depictam  de  laudibue  CsMaris,  licet 
coram  ipso  oratio  ilia  baberetnr.  Quod  et  Plinrus  Secundua 
fecit  ei^  Tisjanum.*    Itaque  jam  ad  propositum  revertamur. 

Pertinet  porro  ad  banc  partem  de  Officiis  BeqpectiYifl  Voca- 
tionum  et  Profeasionum  singularum,  doctrina  alia,  tanquam 
priori  reUtiva  siye  oppodta;  nimirum  de  Fraudibus^  Cautelis, 
Imposturis,  et  Vitiis  ipsarum;  siquidem  depraTationes  et  vitia 
officiis 'et  yirtutibus  ogponuntur.  Neque  omnino  de  his^  in 
plurimiB  scriptis  et  tractatibus,  siletur;  sed  siepe  ad  ilia  no- 
tanda  saltem  obiter  excurritur.  At  quo  tandem  modo?  Per 
satiram  seilicet,  et  cynice  (more  Luciani),  potiuB  quam  serio 
et  graviter.  Etenim  plus  opene  impenditur,  ut  pleraque  in 
artibus  etiam  utilia  et  sana  maligno  dente  yellicentur,  et  ad 
ludibrium  hominibus  ezponantur,  quam  ut  qu»  in  iisdem  cor- 
rupta  sunt  et  vitiosa  secemantur  a  salubribus  et  incorruptis» 
At  optime  Salomon;  QiuBrenti  derisori  scienHam  ipsa  se  abs'* 
canditf  sed  shadioso  JU  obtiam.^  Quicunque  enim  ad  scientiam 
aocedat  animo  irridendi  et  aspemandi,  inveniet  proculdubio 
que  cayilletur  plurima,  ex  quibus  vero  doctior  fiat  perpauca. 
Yerum  tractatk)  hujus  de  quo  loquimur  argumenti  gravis  et 
prudens,  atque  cum  integritate  quadam  et  sinceritate  conjimcta, 
inter  munitissima  virtutis  ac  probitatis  propugnacula  videtur 
niuneranda.  Nam  sicut  fietbulose  perhibetur  de  Basilisco,  si 
primus  quempiam  conspexerit,  illico  hominem  i>erimit;  si  quia 
ilium  prior,  basiliscus  i>erit;  pari  ratione  fraudes,  imposture^ 
et  mabe  artes,  si  quis  eas  prior  detexerit,  nocendi  facultate  pri- 
vantur,  quod  si  ills  prsvenerint,  turn  vero,  non  alias,  periculum 
creant  Est  itaque  quod  gratias  agamus  Macciavello  et  hujus- 
modi  scriptoribus,  qui  aperte  et  indissimulanter  proferunt  quid 
homines  facere  soleant,  non  quid  debeant.  Fieri  enim  nuUo 
modo  potest,  ut  co^jimgatur  serpentina  ilia  prudentia  cum  tnno- 
centia  columbina,  nisi  quis  mali  ipsius  naturam  penitus  per* 

*  npSr/fia  mAoiccff  fuUXor  dtr§^mi94p^  vpooi^icor,  ^  rtftf,  rh  imuMW  irap^rr«f»— n 
PlutiKh,  De  fe  Iptmn  dtra  invid.  laud.  §  1.  ^ 

'  Ntmely,  in  his  Pantgyriea,    See  below,  p.  741. 
'  ProTerbs,  xiv.  6. 
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nosoat.*  Absque  hoc  enim  deenuit  Ttttnli  ma  pnesidia  et 
munimenta.  Imo,  neqtie  nllo  modo  poBOi  vir  boiras  et  piobus 
malos  et  improboB  corrigere  «t  emendare,  nid  ipee  prhia  omnia 
malitiiB  latibiila  et  profiiiida  explontverit  Etenim  qui  judido 
plane  corrupto  sunt  et  depraTato  hoc  habent,  vt  pnesnpponant 
honestatem  in  hominibos  ab  inscitia  et  aimplicitate  qoadam 
momm  oriri;  atque  ab  eo  tantuin,  quod  fides  habeator  oondo- 
natoribua  et  psdagogis ;  item  iibris,  prseceptis  OMndibas,  et  iia 
qtu  Yulgo  pradicantur  et  deeantantur  sennoiiibtta.  Adeo  ut 
nin  plane  perspdant  opiniones  raas  pra¥U  ac  conxipta  et  de- 
torta  principia  non  minus  ilfis  qui  faortantur  et  admonent  quam 
sibi  ipsis  esse  explorata  et  cognita,  probitatem  omnem  morum 
et  consiliorum  aspernentur:  juxta  (Mi^ulum  iUud  Salomonis 
mirabOe ;  Ntm  recipit  gtuUm  verba  pntdentuBy  nin  ea  dixerii  qum 
versantur  m  earde  eju$.^  Hanc  autem  partem  de  Cautelis  et 
Vitiis  BespectiTis  inter  Desiderata  numeramus;  eamque  no- 
mine Satirm  SeruB^  sive  Tractatui  de  Interianbus  Berum^  appd- 
labimus. 

Etiam  ad  doctrinam  de  Offidis  BespectiTis  pertinent  Offida 
Mutua,  inter  maritum  et  uxorem,  parentes  et  liberos,  dommum 
et  servum;  dmiliter  leges  amidtis,  et  gratitudinis;  necnon 
dviles  obligationes  firatemitatum,  ooUegiorura;  etiam  vidni- 
tatis;  ao  similium.  Vemm  intelligatur  boo  semper,  ilia  istic 
tractari,  non  quatenus  sunt  partes  Sodetatis  Civilis  (id  enim  ad 
Politicam  refertur,)  sed  quatenus  animi  ungulorum  ad  ilk 
Societatis  Vincula  tuenda  instrui  et  pnedisponi  debeant* 

At  doctrina  de  Bono  Communiouis  (quemadmodum  et  ilia  do 
Individuali)  Bonum  tractat  non  tantum  simplidter,  sed  et  oouh 
parate;  quo  spectat  officia  perpendere  inter  hominem  et  homi* 
nem;  inter  casum  et  casum;  inter  privata  et  publica;  inter 
tempus  prsBsens  et  futurunu  Sicut  yidere  est  in  animadver* 
sione  ilia  severa  et  atrod  L.  Bruti  oontra  Alios  sues,  illam  a 
plerisque  in  ccdum  laudibus  eflbrri;  at  alius  quispiam  dixit. 


*  GoiDpire  CbBnron  Z)«  fa  Sagetmf  llv.  IL  e.  10. :  "TL  fttut  temperer  et  marier 
rinnoeence  oolomblne  en  ii*oflfimNnt  penonne  avec  U  prudence  et  aetuce  serpentine 
en  se  tenant  sur  see  gardes  et  se  preservant  des  finesses,  traUisons,  et  ambikcbes  d*aa- 
trul."  Tbe  whole  chapter  is  worth  comparing  with  Baoon's  iwnarks  on  the  art  of 
self-advancement 

*  Proverbs,  zviil.  2.  The  words  are  accurately  quoted  from  the  Vulgate :  the 
antborised  version  is  wholly  dissimihir. 

*  Some  curious  matter  as  to  the  opintooi  of  Che  Romans  toodilng  the  Ordo  offld* 
orum,  the  order  of  precedence  among  relative  duties,  will  be  found  in  Aulus  Qellius 
V.  13. 
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IdIoUx,  utcanque  ferent  ea  HmU^  miiMres.* 

Id  ipsum  licet  intneri  in  cosna  ilia,  ad  quam  invitati  Bunt 
M.  BratuSj  C.  Cassius^  et  afiL  lUie  enim  ctun  ad  animos  explo- 
randos  circa  conspirationem  in  caput  Ciesaris  intentam,  quaestio 
astute  mota  eseet  Num  Keitum  farei  fyraimum  ocdderef  ibant 
conidviB  in  opiniones  diversas ;  dum  alii  dicerent^  plane  Hcere^ 
qitod  servitus  uliinium  eiset  malarum  ;  alii  minime,  qnod  tyrannis 
minus  exiticiis  essei  qnam  bettttm  civile  ;  tertiiun  autem  genus 
▼eluti  ex  schda'  Epicuri  asderebat,  indignwn  esse  prudentes  pert^ 
clitari  pro  stultis^  Verum  plurimi  sunt  casus  de  Officiis  Com- 
paratis^  inter  quoe  frequenter  ille  intervenit;  utrum  a  justitia 
deflectendum  sit  propter  saltttem  patruE,  aut  htgusmodi  aliquod- 
insifffie  bonum  in  futuro  f  Circa  quem  Jason  Thessalus  dicere 
solebatj  Aliqtia  sunt  injuste  facienda,  ut  multa  Juste  fieri  pos^ 
sint^i  verum  replicatio  in  promptu  est;  Auihorem  prtBsentis 
justitiiB  habes ;  sponsorem  futunt  non  habes,  Sequantur  ho- 
mines quas  in  {Nresentia  bona  et  justa  sunt;  futura  DivinaB 
Providenti»  remittentes.  Atque  circa  doctrinam  de  Exem- 
plariy  sive  de  Bono,  hsDC  dicta  sint. 


CAPUT  HL 

Partitio  Doctrines  de  CuUura  Animi,  in  Doctrtnam  de  Cha- 
raoteribus  Aiumorum,  de  Affectibus^  et  de  Bemediis  sive 
Curationibus.  Appendix  Doctrines  gusdem,  de  Congruitate 
inter  Bonum  Animi  et  Bonum  Corporis. 

Nunc  igitur^  postquam  de  Fmctu  VitaD  (sensu  intelli^mus 
philoBophico)  verba  fecerimus ;  superest  ut  de  Cultura  Animi 
quse  ei  debetur  dicamus ;  sine  qua  pars  prior^  nihil  aliud  videtur 
quam  imago  qutedam  aut  statua^  pulchra  quidem  aspectu^  sed 
motu  et  vita  destituta.     Cui  sententi»  Aristoteles  ipse  disertis 

*  In  Um  original,  as  alio  In  tba  corresponding  panage  of  tlie  AdwuieemenS  ef  JUarn* 
inff,  fata  is  put  for  facta.  —  J.S, 

'  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  823.  It  Is  less  diflBcult  to  sympathise  with  Sultan  Mahrooad  of 
Qlhlsnee,  When  he  had  killed  the  adultarer,  ha  said  **  Mov  bring  a  light,**  and  after 
lookfDg  at  the  corpse  called  for  water.  **  God  is  merciftil — I  was  mistaken.  I  thought 
no  man  would  have  ventured  to  commit  such  an  outrage  but  my  son  ;  and  since  you 
told  me  of  it  three  nights  ago»  I  have  neither  eaten  nor  druakan.**  See  Maloolili'a 
HUtarff  of  Perna. 

'  See  Plutarch  In  Brutus ;  where  however  the  story  Is  somewhat  diflSerently  told* 

*  Pint.  Heip.  Ger.  Prscep.  SI 7. 
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verbis  suffiragatur;  Neeesse  e$t  igitur  de  virtuie  dicere,  et  qmd 
sit,  etex  quibu9  gignatur.  Inutile  enim  ferejiierit,  virfutem  jm- 
dem  nosscy  acquirend^B  autem  ejus  modos  et  vias  ignarare.  Non 
enim  de  virtute  tantum,  qua  specie  sit,  quarendum  est ;  sed  et 
quomodo  sui  capiam  faciat;  utrunque  enim  volumus,  et  rem 
ipsam  nosse,  et  ejus  compotes  fieri^  Hoc  autem  ex  voto  non 
succedetf  nisi  sciamus  et  ex  quibus,  et  quo  modo.  ^  Verbis  adeo 
expressis,  atque  etiam  iterato,  banc  partem  inculcat;  quam 
tamen  ipse  non  persequitur.  Hoc  similiter  illud  est^  quod 
Cicero  Catoni  Juniori  veluti  laudem  non  yul^arem  attribuit; 
quod  scilicet  Philosopbiam  amplexus  esset,  Non  disputandi 
causa,  ut  magna  pars,  sed  ita  vivendi.*  Quamvis  autem^  pro 
temporum  in  quibus  vivimus  sooordia^  paucis  cura  sit  ut 
animnm  sedulo  colant  et  componant^  et  vit®  rationem  ad  nor- 
mam  aliquam  instituant  (secundum  illud  Senecse,  De  partUms 
vittB  quisque  deliberate  de  summa  nemo^i  adeo  ut  base  para 
censeri  possit  supervacua) ;  illud  tamen  minime  nos  movet  ut 
earn  intactam  relinquamus,  quia  potius  cum  illo  Hippocratis 
apborismo  concludimus ;  Qui  gravi  morho  correpti  dolares  non 
sentiuntf  iis  mens  (Bgrotat.^  Medicina  illis  hominibus  opus  est, 
non  solum  ad  curandum  morbum,  sed  ad  sensum  expergefacien- 
dum.  Quod  si  qtiis  objiciat  animorum  curationem  TheologiaB 
Sacrae  munus  esse,  verissimum  est  quod  asserit;  attamen  PhUo- 
sophiam  Moralem  in  famulitium  Theologise  recipi  instar  aniaUae 
prudentis  et  pedisseque  fidelis,  quse  ad  omnes  ejus  nutus  praesto 
sit  et  mimstret,  quid  prohibeat?  Etenim  quemadmodum  in 
Psahno  habetur,  quod  oculi  ancilke  perpetuo  ad  manus  domuus 
respiciunt^,  cum  tamen  minime  dubium  sit,  quin  baud  pauca 
ancill»  judido  et  cur»  relinquantur ;  eodem  modo  et  Edica  ob- 
sequium  Theologiie  omnino  prasstare  debet,  ejusque  prsDoeptia 
morigera  esse-;  ita  tamen  ut  et  ipsa,  intra  suos  limites,  baud 
pauca  Sana  et  utilia  documenta  continere  possit» 

Hanc  igitur  partem  (quando  pnestantiam  ejus  in  animo 
recolo)  in  Corpus  Doctrine  nondum  redactam,  non  possum  non 
yehementer  mirarL  Earn  i^tur,  ex  more  nostro,  cum  inter 
Desiderata  coUocemus,  aliqua  ex  parte  adumbrabimus* 

Ante  omnia  igitur  in  bac  re  (sicut  et  in  univerBia  qnm 

>  Arlit  Bfagn.  MonO.  L  1. 

*  **  Mcque  dtopatandi  causa,  ut  migim  pan,  ted  lU  TivendL*' —  Cicero,  Pm  Murmm, 
C.80. 

•  Seneca,  Ep.  71.  *  Hippocr.  Aphorism.  U  6.  '  Psalm  czxili.  2. 
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Bpectant  ad  practicam)  ratio  nobis  est  subduoenda,  qxud  in 
nostra  sit  potestate^  qnid  non.  In  altero  enim  datur  alteration 
in  altero  vero  applicatio  tantum.  Agricolao  nullum  est  impe- 
rium  aut  in  naturam  soli^  aut  in  aeris  tempezies ;  rtidem  nee 
medico  aut  in  crasin  et  constitutionem  naturalem  segri,  aut  in 
accidentium  varietatem.-  At  in  Cultura  Ammi,  et  morbis  ejus 
persanandis,  tria  in  considerationem  veniunt;  Chaiacteres  di- 
versi  Dispositionum ;  Affectus;  etBemedia;  quemadmodumet 
in  corporibus  medicandis  proponuntur  ilia  tria^  Complezio  sive 
Constitutio  sBgri ;  Morbus ;  et  Curatio.  Ex  illis  autem  tribus, 
postremum  tantum  in  nostra  potestate  situm  est,  priora  duo  non 
item.  Yerum  et  in  illis  ipsis  qua  in  potestate  nostra  non  sunt 
non  minus  diligens  facienda  est  inquisitio,  quam  in  illis  qu»  po- 
testati  nostra)  subjiciuntur,  Etenim  illorum  perspicax  et  accu- 
rata  cc^itio  substemenda  est  doctrinie  de  Bemediis,  ut  eadem 
commodius  et  foelicius  applicentur.  Neque  enim  yestis  corpori 
aptari  possit,  nisi  mensura  corporis  ante  excipiatur. 

Primus  igitur  articulus  doctrinsB  de  Cultura  Animl  versabi- 
tur  circa  diVersos  Characteres  Ingeniorum  eive  Dispositionum. 
Neque  tamen  loquimur  de  vulgatis  illis  propensionibus  in  vir* 
tutes  et  vitia,  aut  etiam  in  perturbationes  «t  afiectus ;  sed  de 
ma^  intrinsecis  et  radicalibus.  Sane  subiit  animum  etiam  in 
bac  parte  nonnunquam  admiratioj  quod  a  ecriptoribus,  tam 
Ethicis  quam  Politicise  ut  plurimum  neglecta  aut  pnetermissa 
jsnt ;  cum  utrique  scientiie  clarissimum  luminis  jubar  oflbndere 
possit.  In  Traditionibus  Astrologise  non  inscite'  (»nnino.  disiin- 
cta  sunt  ingenia  et  dispositiones  hominum>  ex  prsBdominantiis 
planetarum ;  quod  alii  a  natura  facti  sint  ad  Contemplationes, 
alii  ad  Bes  Civiles;  alii  ad  Militiam;  alii  ad  Ambitum;  alii 
ad  Amores ;  alii  ad  Artes ;  alii  ad  Genus  Yitaa  Yarium.  Item 
apud  Poetas  (heroicos,  satiricos,  tragicos,  comicos)  sparguntur 
jubique  simulachra  ingeniorum,  licet  fere  cum  excessu  et  praBter 
modum  veritatis.  Quin  et  hoc  ipsum  argumentum,  de  Diversis 
Cbaracteribus  Ingeniorum,  est  ex  iis  rebus  in  quibus  sermones 
bominum  communes  (quod  valde  raro,  interdum  tamen  cour 
tingit)  libris  ipsis  sunt  prudentiores.  At  longe  optima  hujus 
iractatus  suppellex  et  sylva  peti  debet  ab-Historicis  prudentio- 
Yibus ;  neque  tamen  ab  elogiis  tantum,  quae  sub  obitum  per- 
sonas  alicujus  illustris.subnectere  solent;  sed  multo  magis  ex 
corpore  integro  Historias,  quoties  hujusroodi  persona  veluti 
scenam  cons^endat.     Ilia  enim  intertexta  imago  potior  videtur 
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desmpiioyqtuuiielogiioeiisiiia;  qnalitliabetiirapudT.  liTimn, 
Afiicaid  et  Catonis  liajoris ;  apad  Tadtiim^  Tiberii,  Claudii^  et 
Neronis;  apud  Hemdiannin,  Septimii  Seven;  iq[>iid  Philippom 
Commeum^  Ludovici  nndecimi  Ghdlorum  B^U;  apud  Frands* 
cum  Guiodardinum,  Feidinandi  Hiapairij  Maxunilkiii  Cassaris^ 
et  Leonis  et  dementis  Pontifioum.  IbA  eaim  scriptores,  hanun 
persanamm  quaa  nbi  depingendas  deligerunt  effigies  qnaa 
perpetao  intaentes,  ntinquam  fere  remm  gestamm  ab  ipeia 
mentionem  faciunt,  quixi  et  aliqnid  inraper  de  natora  ipsoium 
inapeigant.  Etiam  noimuI]»  in  quae  indidimixs  Belationes  de 
ConclaYibns  Pontifieom^  characteres  de  moribua  Caidinaliom 
bonos  ezhibnerunt^ ;  eicut  et  literas  legatorum^  de  oondliariia 
principun.  Fiat  itaque  ex  ea  quam  diximns  materia  (qu» 
certe  fertilia  est  et  copioea)  tractatus  diligens  et  plenum  Neqne 
vero  vdnmns,  ut  Chancteres  isti  in  Ethicis  (ut  fit  apad  hbto- 
ricos,  et  poetas,  et  in  sermonibas  ocmmiunibus)  excipiantmr, 
tanqnam  inuigines  ciTiles  intern;  sed  potius  ut  imag^nm 
ipsanun  line»  et  dactus  magis  smupliees ;  qu»  inter  se  oon]^x>» 
sitse  et  oommixto  quascnnque  effigies  constituimt;  quot  et 
quales  e»  sint  et  quomodo  inter  se  connexsB  et  subordinatiB ;  ut 
fiat  tanquam  ardficiosa  et  aocnrata  ingeniorum  et  animormn 
dissectio^  atque  ut  dispositionum  in  bominibus  indiTidais  secreta 
prodantur,  atque  ex  earum  nolatia  curalionQm  aaimi  pnecepta 
rectius  mstituantur. 

Neque  vero  Chaiaoteres  Ingeniorum  ex  natora  impreoai^ 
recijn  tantom  in  bunc  tEactatom  debent ;  sed  et  illi  qui  alias 
animo  imponuutor,  ex  Sexu,  ^tate,  Patria,  Y aletndine^  Fonna. 
et  similibus;  atque  insuper  illi  qui  ex  Fortuna;  veluti  Prind- 
pum^  Nobilium,  Ignobilium,  Divitum,  Pauperum,  Magistrar^ 
tuum,  Idiotarum^  Fodidum^  ^Srunmoeorum,  et  hujusmodii 
Videmus  enim  Plaotom  miraculi  loco  habere^  quod  senex  quia 
sit  benefious ;  BenigniUu  htgus  ut  adoleseenitdi  est**  D.  autem 
Paulusy  severitatem  disdpIinsB  erga  Cretenses  pradpiens  (/»» 
erepa  eot  dure)  ingenium  gentis  ex  Poeta  aocusat,  CreiaueB 
umper  memdaees,  malm  be$tim,  venires  pigri}    SallustiUB  id  in 


I  For  an  acconDt  of  tho  writings  here  referred  to»  which  wars  gmcnily  compoied 
by  the  **  Conclavlitl,**  but  aometlmet  by  one  of  the  Cardinals, .  see  Rinke's  work  **  DU 
R6mi9cktH  Pdpit$,  sect  6.  of  the  Appendix.  Among  the  LitUra  Legaiontm,  thos^ 
of  the  Venetians  are  especially  valiiable.  They  are,  properly  speaking,  rsports  made 
to  the  senate  on  the  ambassadoi^s  return. 

'  PUut  MO.  Olori.  HI.  1.  40. 

•  St  Fxnl,  Ep.  to  Titos,  L  la.  end  18.    The  poet  referred  to  is  EpinenidesL 
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regum  ingentis  notat^  quod  apud  eos  frequens  sit  c<mtradietom 
appetere;  Plerunque  regim  voluntates,  ui  vehemeni^^  sunt,  sic 
mobiles,  stspeque  ips<B  siii  adverse}  Tacitus  obeeryat  honored 
et  dignitatea  ingenia  hominum  in  deterlus  sa^pius  flectere  quam 
in  melius ;  Sohts  Vespasianus  mtUatus  est  in  melius.^  Pindarus 
illud  animadyertit>  fortunam  eubitam  et  indulgentem  animos 
plerunque  enenrare  et  solvere ;  Sunt  qui  magnam  fodidtatem 
amcoquere  nan  passunt*  Psalmus  innuit,  facilius  esse  modum 
adhibere  et  temperamentum  in  fortunao  Btatu»  quam  in  incre- 
mento;  Divitia  si  qffluant,  nolUe  cor  apponere.^  De  similibus 
quibusdam  obseryationibua .  ab  Aristotele  in  Ehetoricis  men-^ 
tionem  obiter  factam  non  inficior ;  necnon  in  aliorum  scripda 
nonnullis  sparsim;  varum  nunquam  adhuc  incorporates  fuerunt 
in  Moralem  Philosophiam ;  ad  quam  principaliter  pertinent; 
non  minus  certe  quam  ad  agriculturam  traotatus  de  diversitate 
soli  et  gleb»>  aut  ad  medicinam,  tractatua  de  complexionibiy 
aut  habitibus  corporum  diversis.  Id  autem  nunc  tandem  fieri 
oportet^  nisi  forte  imitari  velimus  temeritatem  empiricorum, 
qui  iisdem  utuntur  medicamentis  ad  segrotos  omnes^  cvjuscun- 
que  sint  constitutionia. 

Sequitur  doctrinam  de  Characteribus,  doctriua  de  Affectibus 
et  Perturbationibus ;  qui  loco  minrborum  animi  sont»  ut  jam 
dictum  est.  Quemadmodum  enim  politici  prisd  de  democratiis 
dicere  solebant,  quod  populus  esset  mari  ipsi  simiUs,  orateres 
autem  ventis;  quia  sicut  Mare  per  se  placidum  foret  et  tranquil- 
lum^  nisi  a  Ventis  agitaretur  et  turbaretur,  sic  et  Populus  esset 
natura  sua  pacatua  et  tractabilis»  nisi  a  Seditiosis  Oratoribus 
impelleretur  et  incitaretur'^ ;  idmiliter  vere  affinnad  poasit  na- 

1  Sail.  BeU.  Jug.  c  121.  Bacon  has  himself  remarked  that  It  la  the  solecism  of 
power  to  will  cootradlctories ;  a  phrase  of  which  we  lose  the  force  by  not  obsenring  that 
a  soledsm  is  properly  **  impar  et  incoinrenlens  composltnra  partium  oratianis,"  not 
merely  any  kind  of  error.     V.  Slnnius  Capito  ap.  A.  Gellium,  v.  20. 

'  Tac.  Hist.  L  50. 

'  Bacon  alludes  to  an  expression  which  occurs  in  the  first  Olympic  ode ;  where 
however  there  is  no  general  reflexion  on  the  difllcuUy  "  concoquendi  felicltatem,** 
though  It  is  certainly  said  that  Tantalus  did  not  do  so.     Vide  Find.  01ymp»  L  88. 

*  F8.  IxiL  10. 

*  **£x  quo  tntelligi  potult  id  quod  sstpe  dictum  est,  ut  mare  quod  sua  natura  tran- 
qutllum  sit  ventomm  vi  agltarl  atque  turbarl,  sic  et  populum  BomanunL  snA  spontt 
esse  placatum,  hominum  seditlosorum  vocibus  ut  violentissiinis  tempestatibus  condtari.-** 
-_  Cicero,  Pro  ClvenL  c.  49.  From  one -of  the  Apophthegms  It  would  seem  that  Bacon*! 
phrase  prisci  poUHei  rekn  especially  to  Solon,  who  however  was  thinking  not  of 
popular  orators  but  of  Pisistratus.     Solon*s  lines  are  well  known :  — 

ii^p&v  V  iK  ftrydKitw  w<SAa5  jSaAvtcu,  ic.r^ 
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turam  Mentis  Human®  sedatun  fore  et  sibi  constantem,  d 
Affeetos,  tanquam  venti,  non  tumultuarentur  ac  omnia  misoe^ 
rent  Et  hie  rursus  subiit  nova  admiratio,  Arifltotelem^  qui  tot 
libros  de  Ethieis  conscripsit,  Affectus  ut  membrum  £tbio9 
prineipale  in  illia  non  troctasse ;  in  Khetoricis  autem  ubi  tre- 
ctandi  interveniunt  eeeundario  (quatenus  eeilieet  oratione  cieri 
aut  commoveri  poBsint)  locum  iilis  reperisse;  (in  quo  tamen 
loco,  de  iis,  quantum  tarn  paucis  fieri  potuit,  acute  et  bene  dis- 
seruit).^  Nam  disceptationes  ejus  de  Yoluptate  et  Dolore  hnic 
tractatui  nullo  mode  satisfaciunt ;  non  magis,  quam  qui  de  Luce 
et  Lumine  tantum  scriberet,  de  Particularium  Colorum  Natura 
scripsisse  diceretur ;  siquidem  Voluptas  et  Dolor  eiga  Affectus 
Particulares  ita  se  habent,  ut  Lux  erga  Colores.  Meliorem 
certe  in  hoc  argumento  (quatenus  ex  his  que  nunc  extant  con- 
jicere  liceat)  diligentiam  adhibuerunt  Stoici;  attamen  talem, 
qfm  potius  in  diffinitionum  subtilitate  quam  in  tractatu  aliquo 
pleno  et  fuso  consisteret.  Equidem  reperio  etiam  libellos  quos-^ 
dam  elegantes  de  nonnullis  ex  Afiectibus ;  veluti  de  Ira,  de 
Inutili  Yerecundia,  et  aliis  perpaucis.*  Sed  si  yerum  omnino 
dicendum  sit,  doctores  hujus  sciential  prsecipui  sunt  Poet»  et 
Historici;  in  quibus  ad  vivum  depingi  et  dissecari  solet, 
Quomodo  Affectus  excitandi  sunt  et  accendendi?  Quomodo 
leniendi  et  sopiendi?  Quomodo  rursus  continendi  ac  refra- 
nandi,  ne  in  actus  erumpant?  Quomodo  itidem  se,  licet  com- 
pressi  et  occultati,  prodant?  Quas  operationes  edant?  Quas 
vices  subeant?  Qualiter  sibi  mutuo  implicentur?  Qualiter 
inter  se  digladientur  et  opponantnr  ?  et  innumera  hujus  generis. 
Inter  quse  hoc  ultimum  plurimi  est  usus  in  Moralibus  et  Ciyi- 
libus;  Qualiter  (inquam)  Affectus  Affectum  in  ordinem  cagat^  et 
alterius  auxUio  ad  alterum  subjugandum  uti  liceat  f  venatorum 
et  aucupum  more,  qui  bestise  opeira  ad  bestias,  volucris  alicnjus 
ad  volucres,  capiendas  utuntur;  quod  fortasse  aliter  ex  sese, 
absque  brutorum  auxilio,  homo  tam  fiMsile  prssstare  non  pos- 
sit.  Quin  et  hoc  fundamento  nititur  excellens  ille  et  per 
omnia  patens  usus  in  civilibus  Prssmii  et  Poente ;  que  rerum- 
publicarum  columen  sunt;  cum  Affectus  illi  predominantefly 
Formidinis  et  Spei,  alios  omnes  Affectus  noxios  coerceant  et 

'  See  the  woond  book  of  Aristotle's  Rhetoric. 

-  Bacon  was  probably  thinking  of  Plutarch's  tract  vcpl  Zwrmwlatt  which  Is  I  think 
the  only  one  on  this  subject  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  an^quity.  On  anger 
there  are  two  special  treatises ;  Plutarch's  and  8eneca*s. 
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Bupprimant.  Etiam  sicut  in  regimine  statuis  non  raro  fit^  ut 
factio  factione  in  officio  contineatur^  similiter  fit  et  in  r^imine 
mentifi  intmia 

PervenimuB  nunc  ad  ilia,  qn»  in  nostra  stmt  t)otestate ;  quss- 
que  operantur  in  animum,  yoluntatemque  et  appetitum  afficiunt 
et  circumagunt,  ideoque  ad  immutandos  mores  plurimum  va- 
lent.     Qua  in  parte  debuerant  Philosophi  strenue  et  gnaviter 
^  inquirere,  de  viribus  et  energia  Consuetudinis,  Exercitationis, 

u  Habitus,  Educationis,    Lnitationis,  ^mulationis,   Convictus, 

ti<  Amiciti®,  Laudis,  Reprehensionis,  Exhortationis,  Fam»,  Le-* 

Si  gmn,  Librorum,  Studiorum,  et  si  qu»  sunt  alia.     Hssc  enim 

if  sunt  ilia  qu»  regnant  in  Moralibus;  ab  istis  agentibus  animus 

!0  patitur  et  disponitur;   ab  istis,  veluti  ingredientibus,  confi- 

[9  ciuntur  pharmaca,  quss  ad    conservandam   et  recuperandam 

^  animi  sanitatem  conducant;    qnatenus  remediis  humanis  id 

0  pnestari  poBsit     Ex  quorum  numero  unum  aut  alter um  selige- 

0  mus,  in  quibus  paululum  immoremur,  ut  reliquis  sint  exemplo. 

x\  De  Consuetudine  igitur  et  Habitu,  pauca  delibabimus. 

H  Opinio  ilia  Aristotelis,  plane  mihi  videtur  angustias  quasdam 

fi  contemplationis  et  negligentiam  sapere,  cum  asserit  in  illas 

j^  actiones  que  naturales  sunt  Consuetudinem  nihil  posse;  ex- 

i  emplo  usus,  quod  si  lapis  millies  prcjieiatur  in  altum^  ne  inclina-* 

jf  tionem  quidem  sponte  ascendendi  acquirit;  quinetiam,  quod  scBpius 

f  videndo  aut  audiendoy  nihilo  melitis  aut  videmus  aut  audtmus,^ 

p  Quamvis  enim  hoc  teneat  in  aliquibus  ubi  natura  est  perempto- 

ria  (cujus  rei  causas  reddere  in  presentia  non  vacat),  aliter 
tamen  in  illis  fit  in  quibus  natura,  secundum  latitudinem  quan- 
dam,  patitur  intentionem  et  remissionem.  Sane  videre  potuit 
chirotkeeam  paulo  arctiorem,  manui  sepius  inducendo,  laxiorem 
reddi ;  baculum  usu  et  mora  in  contrariimi  flexus  sui  naturalis 
incurvari,  et  in  eodem  statu  paulo  post  durare ;  vocem  exerdtando 
magis  fieri  robustam  et  sonoram ;  frigora  (Bstumque  consuetu- 
dine tolerari;  et  ejusdem  generis  complura.  Que  quidem 
posteriora  duo  exempla  propius  accedunt  ad  rem,  quam  quae  ab 
ipso  adducta  sunt  Attamen,  utcunque  hoc  se  habeat,  quo 
magis  verum  fuerit  tarn  virtutes  quam  vitia  in  habitu  consistere^ 
eo  magis  ei  contendendum  fuerat  ut  normas  prescriberet,  quo- 
modo  hujusmodi  habitus  fuerint  acquirendi  aut  amovendi.  Plu- 
rima  siquidem  confici  possint  prncepta  de  prudenti  institutione 

'  Ariit  Etb.  ad  NlcoiD.  iL  1. 
VOL.  I.  3  B 
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exercitationum  animi,  non  minus  quam  corporis.     Oloruin  ptiK 
cula  recensebimus. 

Primum  erit^  ut  jam  a  principio  eaveamus  a  penn$  vel  magis 
arduis  vel  magU  pusiUia  quam  res  postulat.  Nam  si  oneris 
nimium  impomttur^  apud  ingenimn  mediocre,  bene  sperandi 
alacritatem  obtundes;  apud  ingenium  fiduci»  plenum^  opi- 
nionem  concitabis  qua  plus  sibi  poUiceator  quam  prsestare 
possit;  quod  secum  trahit  socordiam.  In  utroque  autem  in- 
genii  temperamento,  fiet  ut  experimentum  ezpectationi  non 
satisficiat ;  id  quod  animnm  semper  dejicit  et  confundit.  Quod 
si  pensa  leviora  fuerint,  magna  inducitur  in  progresoonia  summa 
jactura. 

Secundum  erit,  ut  ad  exercendam  facuUatem  aliquam,  quo 
habitus  comparetur,  duo  imprimis  tempara  observentw;  atterum, 
quando  animus  optime  fuerit  ad  rem  dispositus;  alterum 
quando  pessime.  Ut  ex  priore^  plurimum  in  via  promoyeamus; 
ex  posteriore,  nodos  obicesque  animi  contentione  strenua  dete- 
ramus ;  unde  tempera  media  iacile  et  placide  labentur. 

Tertium  erit  illud  prseceptum,  cujus  Aristoteles^  obiter  me- 
minit ;  ut  totis  viribus  (citra  tamen  vitium)  nitamur  in  contra^ 
rium  illiuSy  ad  quod  natura  maxime  impeUimur;  sicut  cum  in 
adyersum  gurgitis  remigamus,  aut  baculum  incuryum,  ut  rectum 
fiat,  in  contrarium  flectimus. 

Quartum  prssceptum  ex  illo  axiomate  pendet,  quod  yerisri- 
mum  est ;  animum  ad  qtuBcunque  foeUcius  trahi  et  suavius^  si 
illud  quo  tendimus  in  intentione  operantis  non  sit  principale,  sed 
tanquam  aliud  agendo  superetur ;  quoniam  ita  fert  Natura,  ut 
necessitatem  et  imperium  durum  ferme  oderit.  Sunt  et  alia 
multa  qu»  utiUter  pnecipi  possint  de  regimine  Consuetudinis. 
Consuetude  enim,  si  prudenter  et  perite  inducatur,  fit  revera 
(ut  yulgo  dicitur)  altera  natura ;  quod  si  imperite  et  fortuito 
administretur,  erit  tantum  simia  natoraa ;  quae  nihil  ad  yiyum 
imitetur,  sed  inscite  tantum  et  deformiter. 

Similiter,  si  de  Libris  et  Studiis,  eorumque  ad  Mores  yirtate 
et  influentia,  yerba  facere  yellemus;  numnam  desunt  plurima 
praecepta  et  consilia  fructuosa  eo  spectantia?  Annon  unus  ex 
Patribus,  magna  cum  indignatione,  Poesim  appellaidt  vinum 
d(Bmonum* ;  cum  reyera  progignat  plurimas  tentationes,  cupidi^ 

>  Arlst.  Eth.  ad  Nicom.  il.  9. 

*  Bacon  seems  to  have  been  thinking  of  the  following  passage  in  Agrippa's  Df  /a* 
eertitudinet  &c.  c.  4. :  «  Augustlnus  Po^lm  Tocat  ¥1011111  erroils  ab  ebriia  doctoriboi 
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tates^  et  opinionea  vanas  ?  Aimon  prudens  admodom^  et  digna 
qusB  bene  perpendatur,  est  sententia  Aristotelis ;  Juvenes  nan 
esse  idoneos  Moralis  PhUosopkim  auditores^ ;  quia  in  illis  pertur- 
bationum  sestuatio  nondum  sedata  est^  nee  tempore  et  rerum 
experientia  eonsopita?  ^tqiie  ut  verum  dicamus^  annon  ideo 
fit;  ut  Bcriptorum  priscorum  prsestantiseimi  libri  et  sermones 
(quibuB  ad  virtutem  hominee  efficacissime  invitati  sunt;  tarn 
augustam  ejus  majestatem  omnium  oculis  repr»sentando^  quam 
opiniones  populares  in  Tirtutis  ignominiam^  tanquam  habitu  pa^- 
rasitorum  indutas,  derisui  propinando)  tarn  parum  prosint  ad 
yitffi  honestatem  et  mores  pravos  corrigendos^  quia  perlegi  et 
revolvi  non  eonsueverunt  a  viris  state  et  judicio  maturis^  sed 
pueris  tantum  et  tironibus  relinquuntur  ?  Annon  et  hoc  yerum 
est;  juvenes  multo  minus  Politicas  quam  Ethices  auditores 
idoneos  esse,  antequam  Beligione  et  Doctrina  de  Moribus  et 
Officiis  plane  imbuantur ;  ne  forte  judicio  depravati  et  corrupti 
in  eam  opinionem  veniant,  non  esse  rerum  di£feren1ias  morales 
▼eras  et  soUdas,  sed  omnia  ex  utilitate  aut  sucoessu  metienda? 
Sicut  poetacanit; 

ProBpenim  et  fcelix  scelui  virtos  Tocatnr  :* 
et  rursus. 

Hie  cracem  pretium  sceleris  talit^  hie  diadema.* 

Ac  poetflB  quidem  h»c  satirice,  et  per  indignationem  loqui 
videntur ;  at  Libri  nonnulli  Politici  idem  serio  et  positive  sup- 
ponunt.  Sic  enim  Macciavello  dicere  placet^  Quod  si  canti" 
ffisset  CcBsarem  bello  superatum  fuisse,  jCatilina  ipso  fuisset 
odiosior* ;  quasi  vero  nihil  interfuisset;  prsster  fortunam  solam, 
inter  furiam  quandam  ex  libidine  et  sanguine  conflatam^  atque 
animum  excelsimi  et  inter  homines  naturales  maxime  omnium 


propinatum.  Hieronymus  eam  daemonum  cibum  appellat"  The  combination  of  the 
two  quotations  might  easily  give  rise  to  the  phrase  "  dsmonum  vlnum.*'  The  passage 
of  St  Augustine  to  which  Agrlppa  refers  occurs  in  the  first  book  oftheConfe$$um3. 

'  Arist.  £th.  ad  Nicom.  L  8.  Aristotle,  however,  speaks  not  of  moral  but  of  political 
philosophy.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  error  of  the  text,  which  occurs  also 
in  the  Advaneement  of  X^tjarnin^t  has  been  followed  by  Sbakeppeare  In  2Voi7ic«  and 
Cressida  :  — 

"  Not  much 
Unlike  young  men,  whom  Aristotle  thocjght 
CJnflt  to  hear  moral  philosophy.'* 
See  Hector's  speech  in  the  second  scene  of  the  second  act 
'  Senec  Here  Fur.  261. : — 

Prosperum  et  fclix  scelos 
Yirtus  Yocatur. 
'  Juveo.  xUL  105.  *  Maechiav.  DisoorsI,  i.  10. 
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(si  ambitio  abfliisset)  suspiciendum.  Yidemus  etiam  ex  hoc 
ipso  quam  necessarium  sit  homines  doctrinas  pias  et  Ethicae^ 
antequam  Politicam  degufitent^  plenis  faucibus  haurire ;  nimi- 
ruiU;  quod  qui  in  aulis  principum  et  negotiis  civilibus  a  teneiis 
(ut  aiunt)  unguiculis  innutriti  sunt^  nj^nquam  fere  sinceram  et 
internam  morum  probitatem  assequantur;  quanto  minus^  m 
accesserit  etiam  librorum  disciplina  ?  Porro  et  in  documentis 
ipsis  moralibus,  yel  saltern  aliquibus  eorum,  annon  cautio  pari- 
ter  est  adhibenda,  ne  inde  fiant  homines  pertinaces,  arrogantes, 
et  insociabiles,  juxta  iilud  Ciceronis  de  M.  Catone;  HtBc  bona, 
qucB  videmuSy  divina  et  egregiay  ipsius  scitote  esse  propria;  qum 
nonnunquam  requirimus,  ea  sunt  omnia  non  a  natura,  $ed  a 
magistris  f  ^  Sunt  et  axiomata  alia  complura  de  iis  qu»  a  Studiis 
et  Libris  hominum  animis  ingenerantur.  Yerum  est  enim  quod 
dicit  ille^  Abeunt  studia  in  mores  ^:  quod  pariter  affirmandum  de 
cssteris  illis  rebus^  Conyictu>  Fama^  Legibus  patriis^  et  reliquis^ 
quas  paulo  ante  recensuimus. 

C»terum  Animi  qusedam  est  Cultura,  quse  adhuc  magis  ac- 
curata  et  elaborata  yidetur  quam  reliquae.  Nititur  autem  hoe 
fundamento;  quod  omnium  mortalium  animi  certis  temporibus 
reperiantur  in  statu  perfectiore  ;  dliis  in  statu  magis  depravato, 
Hujus  igitur  culturse  intentio  fuerit  et  institutum,  ut  bona  ilia 
tempora  foveantur^  prava  yero  tanquam  ex  kalendario  delean* 
tur  et  expungantur.  Ac  bonorum  quidem  temporum  fixatio 
duobus  modis  procuratur;  yotis^  aut  saltern  eonstantisaimis 
animi  decretis;  et  obseryantiis  atque  exercitationibus ;  quas 
non  tantum  in  se  yalent^  quantum  in  hoc,  quod  animum  in 
officio  et  obedientia  jugiter  contineant.  Malorum  temporum 
obliteratio  duplici  itidem  ratione  perfici  potest;  redemptione 
aliqua  yel  expiatione  praeteritorum ;  et  noyo  yitae  institute, 
yeluti  de  integro.  Yerum  hsec  pars  ad  Religionem  plane 
spectare  yidetur;  nee  minim,  cum  Moralis  Philosophia  yera 
et  genuina  (sicut  ante  dictum  est)  ancillse  tantum  yices  erga 
Theologiam  suppleat. 

Quamobrem  concludemus  banc  partem  de  Cultura  Animi 
cum  eo  remedio,  quod  omnium  est  maxime  compendiosum  et 
Bummarium,  et  rursus  maxime  nobile  et  efficax,  quo  animus  ad 
yirtutem  efformetur,  et  in  statu  coUocetur  perfectioni  proximo. 
Hoc  autem  est,  utjlnes  vitm  actionumque  deligamus  et  nobis  ipsis 

»  Cicero,  Pro  Muwen.  c  446.  •  yide  supri,  p.  448. 
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propanamus  rectos  et  tnrtuti  congruos ;  qui  tamen  tales  sint  ut  eos 
assequendi  nobis  aliquatenus  suppetat  facultas.  Si  enim  haec  duo 
supponantur ;  ut  et  fines  actionum  sint  honesti  et  boni,  et  decre^ 
turn  animi  de  lis  cusequendis  et  obtinendis  fixum  sit  et  constans ; 
sequetur  ut  continuo  vertat  et  efibrmet  se  animus  una  opera  in 
▼irtutes  onmes.  Atque  base  certe  ilia  est  operatio  quas  Naturss 
ipsius  opus  referat;  cum  reliqu®,  quas'  diximus,  videantur  esse 
solummodo  sicut  opera  Manus.  Quemadmodum  enim  Statu* 
arius^  quando  simulachrum  aliquod  sculpit  aut  incidit,  illius 
solummodo  partis  figuram  effingit  circa  quam  manus  occupata 
est,  non  autem  casterarum ;  (veluti  si  faciem  efformet,  corpus 
reliquum  rude  permanet  et  informe  sazum,  donee  ad  illud  quo- 
que  pervenerit;)  e  contra  vero  Natura,  quando  florem  molitur 
aut  animal,  rudimenta  partimn  omnium  simul  parit  et  producit; 
eodem  mode,  quando  virtutes  habitu  acquiruntur,  dum  tempe- 
rantiad  incumbimus,  ad  fortitudinem  aut  reliquas  parum  pro- 
ficimus ;  quando  autem  Kectis  et  Honestis  Finibus  nos  dedi- 
cayerimus  penitus  et  devoTerimus,  quaecunque  fuerit  virtus 
quam  animo  nostro  commendaverint  et  imperaverint  fines  illi, 
reperiemus  nos  jamdudum  imbutos  et  praedispositos  habilitate  et 
propensione  nunnuUa  ad  eam  assequendam  et  exprimcndam. 
Atque  hie  possit  esse  status  ille  animi,  qui  egrcgie  ab  Aristotele 
describitur,  et  ab  eo  non  Virtutis  sed  Divinitatis  cujusdam 
charactere  insignitur.  Ipsa  ejus  yerba  haec  sunt;  Immnnitati 
autem  consentaneum  est  opponere  eam  qua  supra  humanitatem 
esty  Herdicam  sive  Divinam  virtutem.  Et  paulo  post ;  Nam  ut 
fera  neque  vitium  neque  virtus  est,  sic  neque  Dei.  Sed  hie  quidem 
status  altius  quiddam  virtute  est ;  ille  aliud  quiddam  a  vitio." ' 
Plinius  certe  Secundus,  ex  licentia  magniloquentias  ethnicae, 
Trajani  virtutem  Diyinas  non  tanquam  imitamentum,  sed  tan- 
quam  exemplar,  proponit,  cum  ait;  Opus  non  esse  hominibus 
alias  ad  Deos  preces  fundere,  quam  ut  benignos  aque  et  propitios 
se  dominos  mortalibiis  prastarent,  ac  Trqjanus  prcBstitisset^ 
Verum  base  profanam  ethnicorum  jactantiam  sapiunt,  qui 
umbras  quasdam  corpore  majores  prensabant  At  religio  vera 
et  sancta  fides  Christiana  rem  ipsam  petit;  imprimendo  aninm 


*  In  all  the  editions  qua  ocean  instead  of  qutu,    I  follow  M.  Boaillet  In  restoring 
what  is  doubtless  the  true  reading. 

'  Arist  Eth.  ad  Niconu  vL  1. 

*  **  Pro  nobis  Ipsis  quidem  hsec  fult  summa  Totorum,  ut  nos  sic  amarent  quomodc 
tu."— P/m.  Paneff.  c.  74. 
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hominum  charitatem^  qu»  appoBiiissime  vinevlum  perfeetUmis^ 
appellatur^  quia  virtutes  omnes  simul  colligat  et  revincit. 
Sane  elegantissime  dictum  est  a  Menandro  de  Amore  Sen- 
Buali;  qui  Divinum  ilium  perperam  imitatur.  Amor  meUar 
sophista  l(Bvo  ad  humanam  vitam^  Quibus  innmt^  morum  decus 
melius  ab  amore  efformari  quam  a  sophista  et  prsBceptore 
inepto,  quern  IcBvum  appellat.  Siquidem  universis  suis  operosis 
r^ulis  et  pr»ceptionibus  hominem  tarn  dextre  et  expedite 
effingere  nequeat  ut  seipsum  et  in  pretio  habeat  et  se  belle 
in  omnibus  componat,  quam  amor  facit.  Sic  proculdubio,  si 
animus  cujuspiam  fervore  Charitatis  versB  incendatur^  ad  ma- 
jorem  perfectionem  evehetur  quam  per  uniTersam  Ethicam 
Doctrinam ;  quse  Sophistte  profecto  habet  rationem,  si  cum 
altera  ilia  conferatur.  Quinetiam^  sicut  Xenophon  recte  ob- 
Bcrvavit;  Cateros  affecttu,  licet  animum  attoUanty  eum  tamen 
distorquere  et  discampanere  per  ecstases  et  excessus  suos  ;  amorem 
vero  solum  eum  eimul  et  dilatare  et  compofiere^;  sic  omnes  ali» 
humanse  quas  admiramur  dotes,  dum  naturam  in  majus  ex- 
ultant, excessui  interim  sunt  obnoxisD ;  sola  autem  charitas 
non  admittit  excessum.  Angeli,  dum  ad  Potentiam  diyina 
parem  aspirarent,  prsevaricati  sunt  et  ceciderunt;  Aseendam 
et  ero  simiKs  AltUsimo.^  Homo,  dum  ad  Scientiam  divinte 
parem  aspiraret,  prsevaricatus  est  et  lapsus ;  Eritis  eicut  Dii, 
scientes  bonum  et  malum.^  Verum  ad  similitudinem  divins^ 
Bonitatis  aut  Charitatis  aspirando,  nee  angelus  neo  homo 
unquam  in  perioulum  yenit  aut  veniet.  Imo  ad  hanc  ipsam 
imitationem  etiam  invitamur;  Diligite  inimicos  vestros^  bene- 
facite  his  qui  oderunt  vos,  et  orate  pro  persequentibus  et  calnmni" 
antibus  vos,  ut  sitis  Jilii  Patris  vestri  qui  in  coelis  est,  qui  solem 
suum  oriri  facit  super  bonos  et  malos,  et  pluit  super  justos  et 
injnstos.^  Quin  et  in  ipso  archetype  Natur©  Divinae,  verba 
sic  coUocat  religio  ethnica,  Optimus  Maximus  ;  scriptura  autem 
Sacra  pronunciat,  Misericordia  ejus  super  omnia  opera  ejus,'' 

>  Ep.  to  Goloss.  UL  14. 

'  Not  Menander,  bat  Anaxandrides  :— 

iTKatov  woKh  Kp^tnw  xphs  rhv  hy9pAvov  $loy, 

*  See  the  passage  at  the  beginning  of  Xenophon*s  Symponum,  in  which  the  appear- 
ance or  Callias  is  described. 

*  Isaiah  xlv.  14.  "Dlabolos  peccavit  appetendo  simllitadinem  Dei  quantum  ad 
potentiam.*'— 8.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Sum,  TheoL  See.  Seeund.  q.  163.  Compare  the 
note  at  p.  465. 

»  Gen.  iii.  5.  •  St  Matth.  v.  44.  »  Psalm  cxlv.  9. 
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Hano  itaque  Moralis  Doctrin»  partem,  de  Georgiois  Animi, 
jam  absoiyimus.  In  qua,  si  ex  intuitu  portionum  ejus  quas 
perstrinximus,  quia  existimet  operam  nostram  in  hoe  tantum- 
modo  etiam  esse,  ut  ea  in  Artem  seu  Doctrinam  redigeremus 
quse  ab  aliis  soriptoribus  prsetermissa  sint  tanquam  vulgata  ct 
obyia,  et  per  se  satis  dara  et  perspicna ;  euo  judicio  libere 
utatur.  Interim  illud  memineiit,  quod  ab  initio  monuimus, 
propositum  a  nobis  esse  non  rerum  pidchritudinem,  sed  usum 
et  veritatem  sectarL  Recordetur  etiam  paulisper  commentum 
illud  parabolsB  antique,  de  geminis  Sonmi  portis. 

Sunt  geminsB  Somni  portn,  quanun  altera  fertur 
Cornea,  qua  yeris  facilis  datur  ezitus  umbiis ; 
Altera  candenti  perfecta  nitens  elephanto, 
Sed  falsa  ad  ccelum  mittttnt  InBomnia  Manea.  ^ 

Insignis   sane   magnificentia  partm    eburnea;   tamen  somnia 
vera  per  cameam  commeant. 

Additamenti  vice  poni  possit  circa  doctrinam  Ethicam  ob- 
servatio  ilia,  inveniri  nimirum  relationem  et  congruitatem 
quandam  inter  Bonum  Animi  et  Bonum  Corporis.  Nam  sicut 
Bonum  Corporis  constare  diximus  ex  Sanitate,  Pulchritudine, 
Bobore,  ac  Yoluptate;  sic  Animi  Bonum,  si  juxta  Moralis 
Doctrinse  scita  illud  contemplemur,  hue  tendere  perspiciemus ; 
ut  animum  reddat  sanuniy  et  a  perturbationibus  immunem; 
pulchrum,  verique  decoris  ornamentis  excultum;  fortem  ac 
agilem  ad  omnia  vitaB  munia  obeunda;  denique  non  stupidumy 
sed  volup/atis  et  solatii  honestl  sensum  vivide  retinentem. 
Hsec  autem,  sicut  in  Corpore,  ita  et  in  Animo,  raro  simul 
omnia  conjunguntur.  FacUe  enim  yidere  est  multos  ingenii 
yiribus  et  fortitudine  animi  pollentes,  quos  infestant  tamen 
perturbationes,  quorumque  etiam  moribus  yix  oliquid  ele- 
gantise  aut  yenustatis  aspergitur ;  alios,  quibus  abimde  est  in 
moribus  elegantisB  et  yenustatis,  illis  tamen  non  suppetit  aut 
probitas  animi  ut  yelint  aut  yires  ut  possint  recte  agere  ;  alios, 
animo  prsditos  honesto  atque  a  yitiorum  labe  repurgato,  qui 
tamen  nee  sibi  ipsis  omamento  sunt,  nee  reipublicao  utiles ;  alios 
qui  istorum  fortasse  trium  compotes  sunt,  sed  tamen,  Stoica 
quadam  tristitia  et  stupiditate  preediti,  yirtutis  quidem  actiones 
exercent,  gaudiis  non  perfruuntur.     Quod  si  contingat,  ex 


yirg.  ^n.  ▼$.  894. 
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qnataor  istis  duo  aut  tria  aliquando  concnrrere,  rariflsime  tamen 

fit,  quemadmodum  diximus,  ut  omnia.     Jam  yero  prindpale 

iatad  membrum  Philosophiie  Humanad,  qu»  Hominem 

'  contemplatur  quatenuB  ex  Corpore  conaistit 

atque  Anima,  sed  tamen  Segregatum 

et  dtra  Societatem,  a  nobis 

pertraotatom  est. 
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AD  BEGEM   SUUIL 

CAPUT  L 

Partitio  Doetrinm  CwiUs  in  Doetrinam  de  Conversafione,  D<h 
ctrinam  de  NegotiiB,  et  Doetrinam  de  Imperio  sive  Republlca* 

Yetus  est  narratio  (Bex  Optime)  contenisse  oomplures  phi- 
losophoa  Bolenniter  coram  legato  regis  exteri>  atque  singolos 
pro  yirili  parte  sapientiam  suam  pBtentasBe>  ut  haberet  legatus 
qii»  referret  de  mirabili  sapientia  Ghraecorum.  Unus  tamen  ex 
eorum  numero  silebat^  et  nihil  adducebat  in  medium ;  adeo  ut 
legatus  ad  eum  conversus  diceret^  Tu  vera  quid  habea  quod  re^ 
feramf  Cui  ille;  Befer  (inquit)  regi  tuo  te  invenisse  apud 
GrtBcos  aUquem  qui  tacere  scireL^  Equidem«oblitu8  eram  in  hac 
artium  synopsi  Artem  Tacendi  interserere ;  quam  tamen  (quo* 
niam  plerumque  deeideretur)  exemplo  jam  proprio  docebo. 
Etenim,  cum  me  tandem  ordo  rerum  ad  illud  deduxerit>  ut 
paulo  poet  de  Arte  Imperii  tractandum  sit ;  cumque  ad  tan- 
tum  r^m  scribam,  qui  perfectus  adeo  in  ea  arte  at  magister, 
ipsamque  ab  incunabulis  suis  hauserit;  nee  omnino  immemor 
esse  possim^  qualem  apud  Majestatem  tuam  locum  sustinuerim ; 
consentaneum  magis  existimavi  meipsum  tacendo  de  hac  re, 
apud  Majestatem  tuam,  quam  scribendo,  probare.    Cicero  yero 

This  itory  Is  told  of  Zeno.  See  Plutarch  De  GamiUtatP,  and  Dlpg.  Laert  tU.  24. 
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non  solum  artis,  verum  etiam  eloquentisB  cujofldam^  que  in 
tacendo  reperiatur^  meminit.  Cum  enim  sennones  nomiulloe 
8UO89  cum  alio  quodam  ultro  citroque  habitos^  in  epistola 
quadam  ad  Atticum  commemorasset^  sic  scribit;  Hoc  loco 
sumpsi  aliquid  de  tua  eloquentia,  nam  tacui}  Pindanis  vero 
(cui  illud  peculiare  est^  animos  hominum  inopinato  sententiola 
aliqua  mirabili^  veluti  yirgula  divina^  percute're)  hujusmodi 
quidpiam  ejaculatur ;  tnterdum  magis  afficiunt  non  dicta  quam 
dicta.^  In  hac  parte  igitur,  tacere^  aut  (quod  ailentio  proxi- 
mum  est)  brevis  admodum  esse,  decrevi.  Yerum^  antequam 
ad  Artes  Imperii  perveniam^  baud  pauca  de  aliis  Doctrins 
Civilis  portionibus  sunt  praemittenda. 

Sdentia  Civilis  versatur  circa  subjectum  quod  caBteronnn 
omnium  maxime  est  materise  immersum,  ideoque  difficillime  ad 
aziomata  redudtur.  Sunt  tamen  nonnulla  quae  banc  difficul- 
tatem  levant.  Primo  enim,  quemadmodum  Cato  ille  Censorius 
de  Bomanis  suis  dicere  sc^itus  est^  Chibus  eos  similes  esse^  qua- 
rum  gregem  integrum  minore  quis  molestia  ageret  quam  unam 
aliquam;  quoniam  si  paueas  ex  grege  ut  rectam  ineant  viam 
propellere  possis,  c{Bter<B  ultro  sequentur^;  similiter^  hoc  quidem 
respectUj  Ethicae  mimua  est  quodammodo  illo  Politics  difficilius. 
Secundo^  proponit  sibi  Ethica  ut  animus  honitate  interna  im- 
buatur  et  cumuletur ;  at  Civilis  Scientia  nihil  amplius  postulat, 
prater  bonitatem  extemam:  htec  enim  ad  soqietatcm  sufficit 
Itaque  non  raro  accidit^  ut  regimen  sit  bonum,  tempera  mala; 
siquidem  in  Sacra  HisUma  illud  non  semel  occurrit  (cum  de 
r^ibus  bonis  et  piis  narretur),  Sed  tMuc  populus  non  dirtxerat 
cor  suum  ad  Dominum  Deum  patrum  suorum^  Itaque  et  hoc 
quoque  respectu  duriores  partes  sunt  Ethicss.  Tertio^  hoc 
habent  respublicm,*  ut  tanquam  machina»  grandiores  tardius 
moveantur^  nee  3ine  magno  molimine;  unde  hand  tarn  cito 
labefaotantur.  Siout  enim  in  ^gjpto  septem  anni  fertiles  ste- 
riles  aeptem  sustentaront;  ita  in  rebuspublicis  priorum  tern- 
porum  bona  institutio  efficit  ut  sequentium  errores  non  statim 
pemiciem  inferant.  At  singulomm  hominum  decreta  et  mores 
magis  subito  subvert!  solent  Hoc  denique  Ethicam  gravat, 
PoUticiB  succmrrit 

Scientia  Civilis  tres  habet  partes^  juxta  tree  societatis  ac- 

1  etc  Ep.  ad  Att.  xUL  42.     The  penon  in  question  was  his  nephew  Q.  Cicero. 

«  Pindar.  Nem.  t.  32.  »  Plut.  in  Cato.  c  8.  •  2  Chr.  u.  33. 
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tiones  summariflB ;  Doctrinam  de  Conyersatione,  Doctrinam 
de  NegotiiSj  et  Doctrinam  de  Imperio  sive  Bepublica.  Tria 
siquidem  siuit  Bona^  qu»  ex  Societate  Civili  homines  sibi 
parare  expetunt;  solamen  contra  Solitadinem;  adjumentum 
in  Negotiid ;  et  protectio  contra  Injurias.  Sontque  istsd  tres 
prudentiiB  plane  inter  se  divers®,  et  ssspenmnero  disjunctse; 
Prudentia  in  Gonversando;  Pradentia  in  Negotiando;  et  Pra« 
dentia  in  Giibemando. 

Enimvero,  quod  ad  Conversationem  attinet,  ilia  certe  aife^ 
ctata  esse  non  debet,  at  multo  minus  neglecta;  cum  prudentia 
in  ejus  moderamine  et  decus  quoddam  morum  in  seipsa  pr»  se 
ferat,  et  ad  negotia  tam  publica  quam  priyata  commode  ad* 
ministranda  plurimum  juyet»  Etenim  sicut  actio  oratori  tanii 
habetur  (licet  sit  externum  quiddam)  ut  etiam  iilis  alteris  par- 
tibus,  qu»  grayiores  et  interiores  videntur,  anteponatur ;  eodem 
fere  modo  in  yiro  ciyili,  Conyersatio  ejusque  regimen  (ut- 
cunque  in  exterioribus  occupetur)  si  non  summum,  at  certe 
eximium  locum  inyenit.  Quale  enim  pondus  habet  Yultus 
ipse,  ejusque  compositio?    Becte  poeta; 

I  ■       Nee  Tultu  destrne  verba  tuo.  * 

'  Poterit  enim  quis  yim  orationis  Yultu  labefactare,  et  plane 

^  prodere.     Quin  et  Facta,  non  minus  quam  Verba,  Yultu  pa- 

'  riter  destrui  possint,  si  Ciceroni  credamus;  qui,  cum  fratri  af- 

^  iabilitatem  commendaret  erga  proyinciales,  non  in  hoc  earn 

^  potissimum  sitam  dixit,  ut  aditus  prteberet  ad  se  faciles,  nisi 

i  etiam  yultu  ipso  comiter  accedentes  exciperet;   Nil  interest 

*  habere  ostium   apertum,  vultum    claimim^     Yidemus   quoque 

P  Atticum,  sub  primum  Ciceronis  cum  Caesare  congressum,  bello 

f  adhuc  feryente,  diligenter  et  serio  Ciceronem  per  epistolam 

i  monuisse  de  Yultu  et  Gestu  ad  dignitatem  et  grayitatem 

\  componendis^'    Quod  si  tantum  .possit  Oris  et  Yultus  solius 
Ir          '    moderatio,  quanto  magis  Sermo  familiaris,  et  alia  qu»  ad  Con- 

r  yersationem  pertinent?    Atque  sane  summa  et  compendium 


g  ^  Ovid,  De  Arte  Am.  U«  312. 

^  No  such  renuirk  occurs  In  the  letter  of  advice  which  Marcus  Cicero  wrote  to  his 

i  brother  Qulntus,  when  the  latter  was  about  to  take  poesessioii  of  his  province.     But  in 

Quintus*s  tract  De  PetUUme  ContulatiU,  in  which  he  gives  his  brother  advice  as  to 

his  conduct  in  canvassing  for  the  consulship,  we  And  the  antithesis  quoted  in  the  text, 

^  though  somewhat  differently  worded.    Bat  of  coarse  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs 

has  no  reference  to  any  class  of  **  provinciales.** 

'  See  Cicero,  Ep.  ad  Att  iz.  12. ;  and  compare  the  eighteenth  letter  of  the  same 
book,  in  which  the  interview  with  Ciesar  is  described. 
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decori  et  eleganti»  monim  in  hoc  fere  sita  snnt^  ut  quasi  tequa 
lance  et  propriam  dignitatem  et  aliorum  metiamur  et  tueatnur ; 
quod  etiam  non  male  ezpressit  T.  Livius  (licet  alii  rei  intentas) 
eo  personsQ  charactere:  Ne  (inquit)  aut  arrogans  videar,  aut 
obnoxius;   quorum  alterum  est  oKeruB  libertatis  ohUti,  alterum 
8U(s^    Ex  contraria  vero  parte^  si  Urbanitati  et  elegantis 
morum  extemse  impensius  studeamus^  transeunt  ills  in  af- 
feciationem  quandam  deformem  et  adulterinam;    Quid  enim 
deformius^  quam  scenam  in  mtam  transfetref    Quinetiam^  licet 
in  excesBum  ilium  vitiosum  minime  prolabantur^  temporis  tamen 
nimium  in  hujusmodi  leviculis  absumitur;  animusque  ad  curam 
ipsarum^  magis  quam  oportet^  deprimitur.     Ideoque  sicut  in 
academiis  adolescentes  literarum  studiosi,  at  sodalium  congres- 
sibus  plus  satis  indulgentes^  moneri  soleant  a  praeceptoribus, 
Amicos  esse  fares  temporis;  sic  certe  assidua  ista  in  Conver- 
sationis  decorum  animi  intentio  magnum  gravioribus  medita- 
tionibus  furtum  facit.     Deinde,  qui  primas  adeo  in  Urbanitate 
obtinent  et  ad  banc  rem  unam  quasi  nati  yidentur,  hoc  fere 
habent^  ut  sibi  ipsis  in  ilia  sola  complaceant^  et  ad  virtutes 
solidiores  et  celsiores  vix  unquam  {(spirent;  quando  e  contra, 
qui  sibi  in  hac  parte  defectus  sunt  conscii^  decus  ex  bona  ex- 
istimatione  qu»runt;  ubi  enim  adest  bona  existimatio,  omnia 
fere  decent ;  ubi  vero  ilia  deficit,  tum  demum  a  commoditate 
morum  atque  Urbanitate  subsidium  petendum  est.     Porro,  ad 
res  gerendos  vix  gravius  aut  frequentius  reperias  impedimentum, 
quam  hujusce  decori  extemi  curiosam  nimis  observationem ; 
atque  illud  alterum,  quod  huic  ipsi  inseryit;  nimirum  anxiam 
temporis  atque  opportunitatum  electionem.      Egregie  enim 
Salomon:  Qui  respicit  ad  ventos,  non  seminat;  qui  respicit  ad 
nvbesy  non  metit^i   creanda  siquidem  nobis  est  opportunitas, 
flsepius  quam  opperienda.     Ut  verbo  dicamus,  urbana  ista  mo- 
rum compositio  veluti  yestis  animi  est,  et  proinde  vestis  com- 
meditates  referre  debet.     Primum  enim  talis  esse  debet,  ut  dt 
in  usu  communi;  rursus,  ut  non  sit  nimis  delicata  aut  sum- 
ptuosa;  deinde  ita  confidenda,  ut  si  qua  sit  in  animo  yirtus, 
eam  exhibeat  maxime  conspicuam ;  si  qua  deformitas,  eandem 
I  suppleat  et  occultet;  postremo,  et  super  omnia,  ne  sit  nimis 

*  Liy.  xxill.  12.    Tbe  original  stands  thus:  *<Si  reticeam  aut  superbns  ant  ob- 
noxius yidear,"  and  then  as  in  the  text     Compare  with  this  maxim  of  Baoon^  the 
^  precept  which  Fendon  has  given  hi  the  Leare$  SpiritwOu.  . 

'  Ecclesiast  xi.  4. 


I 
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arctas  atqne  ita  aninmin  angustiet  nt  ejnsdem  motas  in  rebns 
gerendis  cohibeat  et  impediat.  Yerum  hssc  pars  ScieDii®  Ci- 
yilifl  de  Conversatione  eleganter  profecto  a  nonnuUis  tractata 
eet^  neque  ullo  modo  tanquam  Desiderata  reponi  debet. 


CAPUT  IL 

Partitio  DoetrifKB  de  NegotHs  in  Doctrinam  de  Occasionibus 
SparsiSf  et  Doctrinam  de  Ambita  Yitse.  Exemplum  Doctrines 
de  Occasionibus  Sparsis,  ex  Paraholis  aliqudfus  Salomonis* 
PrtBcepta  de  Amhitu  Vitce. 

Doctrinam  de  Negotiis  jpartiemur  in  Doctrinam  de  Occasio- 
nibus Sparsis,  et  Doctrinam  de  Ambita  Yitte ;  quarum  altera 
universam  negotiorum  yarietatem  complectitur^  et  vitas  com- 
munis tanquam  amanuensis  est;  altera  ea  tantum  quse  ad  pro- 
priam  cujusque  fortunam  amplificandam  spectant  excerpit  et 
suggeritj  qu»  singidis  pro  intimis  quibusdam  rerum  suarum 
tabellis  aut  codicillis  esse  possint.  Yerum  antequam  ad  species 
descendamusy  aliquid  circa  Doctrinam  de  Negotiis  in  genere 
pr»fabimur.  Doctrinam  de  Negotiis  pro  rei  memento  tracta- 
yit  adhuc  nemo^  cum  magna  tam  literarum  quam  literatorum 
existimationis  jactura.  Ab  hac  enim  radice  pullulat  illud 
malum^  quod  notam  eruditis  inussit ;  ninunun^  eruditionem  et 
prudentiam  civilem  raro  admodum  conjungi.  Etenim  si  quia 
recte  adyertat  ex  Prudentiis  illis  tribus  quas  modo  diximus 
ad  -yitam  ciyilem  spectare^  ilia  Conyersationis  ab  eruditis  fere 
contemnitur^  tanquam  seryile  quiddam^  atque  insuper  medi- 
tationibus  inimicum.  Quod  vero  ad  illam  de  Bepublica  Ad* 
ministranda^  sane  si  quando  rerum  gubernaculis  admoyeantur 
eruditi^  munus  suum  non  incommode  sustinent;  yerum  ea 
promotio  contingit  paucis.  De  Frudentia  autem  Negotiandi 
(qua  de  nunc  loquimur)  in  qua  vita  humana  plurimum  ver- 
satur,  nulli  omnino  libri  conscripti  habentur;  prseter  pauca 
qua^dam  Monita  Civilia  in  fasciculum  unum  aut  alteram  col- 
lecta^  quas  amplitudini  hujus  subjecti  nullo  modo  respondent. 
Etenim  si  libri  aliqui  extarent  de  hoc  argumento^  sicut  de 
caeteris,  minime  dubitaverim  quin  viri  eraditi,  aliquo  experi- 
ential manipulo  instructi,  ineruditos^  licet  diutina  experientia 
edoctosy  longe  superarent,  et  propria  illorum  (quod  dicitur) 
arcu  usi  magis  e  longinquo  fcrirent. 
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Neque  yero  est  cur  vereamnr  ne  Sdienti^  hujus  tarn  yaria 
git  materia,  ut  Bub  pneceptiombus  non  cadat:  multo  siqiiidem 
angustior  est  quam  ilia  -BeipublicK  AdminiatrandsB  amentia, 
quam  taoien  apprime  Tidemua  excultaoL  Hujufl  generis  Pm- 
dentise  apod  Komanos,  optimis  temporibus,  extitisse  videntur 
nonnidli  professores.  Testatur  enim  Cicero  moris  foiase, 
paulo  ante  sua  saecula^  ut  Senatores  prudentia  et  remm  ubu 
maxime  celebres  (Coruneanii,  Curii,  L»lii,  et  alii)  statis  horis 
in  foro  deambularent,  ubi  civibus  oopiam  sui  facerent,  et  con- 
sulerentur,  non  de  jure,  sed  de  negoliis  omnigenis ;  yeluti  de 
filia  elocanda,  sive  de  filio  educando,  sive  de  praedio  co^mendo, 
de  contractu,  accusatione,  defensione,  aut  alia  quacunque  re 
qusB  in  vita  communi  interveniat.^  Ex  quo  liquet,  prudentiam 
quandam  esse  consilium  dandi,  etiam  in  negotiis  privatis,  ex 
universali  rerum  civilium  cognitione  et  experientia  proma^ 
nantem;  quae  cxerceatur  quidem  in  casibus  partieularibos, 
extrabatur  autem  ex  generali  casuum  consimilium  observatione. 
Sic  enim  videmus  in  eo  libro  quern  ad  firatrem.  conscripsit 
Q.  Cicero  de  PetUione  Consulatta  (quern  unicum  a  veteribos 
habemus,  quantum  memini,  tractatum  de  Negotio  aliquo  Par- 
ticulari)^  quanquam  ad  consilium  dandum  de  re  tum  prssenti 
potissimum  spectaret,  plurima  tamen  coniineri  axiomata  poli* 
tica,  qusB  non  usum  solum  temporarium,  sed  normam  quandam 
perpetuam  circa  electiones  populares  prtBScribant.  In  hoc 
genere  autem  nihil  invenitur  quod  ullo  modo  comparandum 
sit  cum  Aphorismis  illis  quos  edidit  rex  Salomon,  de  quo 
testatur  Scriptura,  Cor  iUi  Jiiisse  instar  arena  maris ' ;  sicut 
enim  aren®  maris  uniyersas  orbis  oras  circundant^  ita  et  sa- 
pientia  ejus  omnia  humana  non  minus  quam  divina  complexa 
est.  In  Aphorismis  yero  illis,  pneter  alia  magis  theologica, 
reperies  liquido  baud  pauca  proBcepta  et  monita  ciyilia  pnestan* 
tissima;  ex  profiindis  quidem  sapiential  penetralibus  scaturi- 
entia,  atque  in  amplissimum  yarietatis  campum  excurrentia. 
Quoniam  yero  Doctrinam  de  Occastonibus  Sparsis  (qu»  Doctri- 
nes de  Negotiis  portio  est  prior)  inter  Desiderata  reponemus,  ex 
more  nostro  paulisper  in  ilia  immorabimur ;  atque  exemplum 

1  Cicero,  de  Orat  UL  33. 

'  Frontinoft's  tract  De  AquteductOnu  beloDgs  to  the  same  class.  Its  chief  ol^ect  is 
to  give  an  account  of  the  regulations  affecting  the  Roman  aqueducts,  and  of  the  frauds 
which,  on  his  appointment  as  Curator  Aquarum,  liis  examinations  of  the  CasteUa,  tic, 
enabled  him  to  detect. 

•  1  Kings,  iv.  29. 
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I  ejufldem  ex  AphorismiB  sive  Parabolig  illis  Salomonis  desum- 

I  ptiim  proponemus.     Neque  vero  quis  ut  arbitramur  ii06  merito                        I 

I  sugiUare  possit^  quod  ex  scriptoribus  Sacrae  Scripturse  aliquem                       I 

1  ad  sensum  politiciim  trahamus.     Equidem  exutuno^  si  extarent  | 

2  commentarii  illi  Salomonis    ejusdem  de   Natura  Rerum  (in                       i 
2  quibus  de  amni  vegetabUij   a  vnuseo   wper   murum  ad  cedrum 

,  Libam,  itemque  de*  animaUbus,  oonscripsit)^  non  iUicitum  esse 

^.  eos  secundum  sensum  naturalem  interpretari ;  quod  idem  nobis 

^  liceat  in  Politicis. 

i 

f  Exemplum  partianis  doetrintB  de  Occasionibus  sparBis^  ex  pa^ 

I  rabolis  aliquibua  Sahmanis. 

^  PABABOLA. 

I  1.  Mollis  responsio  frangit  iram^ 

*  EXPLICATIO. 

'  Si  incendatur  ira  principis  yel  superioris  adversus  te^  et 

tu»  jam  sint  loquendi  partes^  duo  pra&cipit  Salomon:  alte- 
rum^  ut  fiat  responsio ;  alterum^  ut  eadem  sit  mollis.  Priu3 
continet  tria  pra&cepta.  Primo^  ut  caveas  a  silentio  tristi  et 
contumaci ;  illud  enim  aut  culpam  totam  in  te  recipit^  ac  si 
nihil  habeas  quod  respondere  possis;  aut  dominum  occulte 
iniquitatis  inaimulat,  ac  si  aures  ejus  defensioni  licet  justse 
non  paterent.  Secundo^  ut  caveas  a  re  comperendinanda, 
neque  tempus  aliud  ad  defensionem  postules;  hoc  enim 
aut  eandem  notam  inurit  quam  prius  (nimirum  dominum 
tuum  nimia  mentis  perturbatione  efferri)^  aut  plane  significat 
te  artificiosam  quandam  defensionem  meditari^  cum  in  promptu 
nihil  habeas ;  adeo  ut  optimum  semper  fuerit^  aliquid  in  pras- 
sentia  et  e  re  nata  in  excusationem  tui  adducere.  Tertio,  ut 
fiat  prorsus  responsio ;  responsio  (inquam)  non  mera  confessio 
nut  mera  submissio ;  sed  aliquid  apologi»  et  excusationis  in- 
spergatur.  Neque  enim  aliter  tutum  est  facere,  nisi  apud 
ingenia  yalde  generosa  et  magnanima^  quse  rara  admodum 
sunt  Sequitur  posteriore  loco^  ut  responsio  sit  mollis^  minime 
prsefracta  aut  aspera. 

PABABOLA. 

2.  Servus  prudens  dominabitur  in  Jilium  stultum ;  et  partietur 
hcBreditatem  inter  fratres,^ 

>  1  Kings,  I?.  8S.  «  Prov.  xv.  1.  ■  lU  xiil  2. 
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EXPLIOATIO. 
In  omni  ftmilia  turbata  et  discord!^  semper  exnrgit  aliqnk 
servus  aut  huinilis  amicus  pnepotens^  qui  pro  arbitro  ee  gerat  ad 
lites  familiffi  componendas ;  cuique  eo  nomine  et  familia  tota  et 
dominns  ipse  sunt  obnoxiL  lUe^  si  suam  rem  agat,  familiaB 
mala  fovet  et  aggravat;  sin  fidelis  revera  fuerit  et  integer^ 
plurimum  certe  meretur;  adeo  ut  etiam  tanquam  inter  fratres 
haberi  debeat^  aut  saltem  procurationem  hssreditatis  aodpere 
fiduciariam. 

PABABOLA. 

3.  Ftr  sapiens,  si  cum  stuUo  contenderit,  sive  irascatur  sioe  rideat, 

nan  inveniet  reguiemJ 

EXPLIOATIO. 

Monemur  sa&pius^  ut  congressum  imparem  fiigiamus;  eo  sensu^ 
ne  cum  potioribus  decertemus.  At  baud  minus  utile  est  moni- 
tum^  quod  hie  exhibet  Salomon^  Ne  cum  indigno  contendamus. 
Iniqua  enim  prorsus  sorte  bsec  res  transigitur.  Siquidem^  si 
Buperiores  simus^  nulla  sequitur  victoria ;  si  superemur^  magna 
indignitafl.  Neque  juvat  etiam^  in  hujusmodi  contentione  exer- 
cenda^  si  interdum  yeluti  per  jocum  agamus^  interdum  cum 
fastu  et  contemptu.  Nam  quocunque  nos  vertamus^  leviores 
inde  efficicmur,  neque  commode  nos  explicabimus.  Pessime 
autem  fit,  si  hujusmodi  persona  quaciun  contendimus  (ut  Salo- 
mon loquitur)  aliquid  affine  habeat  cum  stulto ;  hoc  e6t»  si  sit 
audaculus  et  temerarius* 

PABABOLA. 

4.  Sed  et  cunctis  sermonibus,  qui  dicuntur,  ne  accammodes  aurem 

tuam,  ne  forte  audias  servum  tuum  maledicentem  tibi.^ 

EXPLICATION 

Yix  credi  possit^  vitam  quantum  perturbet  inutilis  curiositas 
circa  illas  res  qu»  nostra  intersunt :  nimirum^  quando  secrete 
ilia  rimari  satagimus  qu»  detecte  et  inventa  »gritudinem  qu^ 
dem  animo  inferant^  ad  consilia  autem  ezpedienda  nihil  juvent 
Prime  enim  sequitur  animi  vezatio  et  inquietude,  cum  humana 
omnia  perfidi®  et  ingratitudinis  plena  sint  Adeo  ut,  si  com- 
parari  possit  speculum  aliquod  magicum,  in  quo  odia  et  quiecun- 
que  contra  nos  uUibi  commoventur  intueri  possemus,  melius 
nobis  foret  si  protinus  projiceretur  et  collideretur.  Hujusmodi 
enim  res  yeluti  foliorum  murmura  sunt,  et  brevi  evanescunt 

>  Ptot.  xxix.  9.  «  EcdeB.  viL  21. 
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Secundo^  curiositas  ilia  animum  suspicionibns  nixniis  onerat, 
quod  consiliis  inimicissimum  est  eaque  reddit  inconstantaa  et 
complicata.  Tertio>  eadem  mala  ipsa  soepissime  figit,  alias  pras- 
teryolatura.  Grave  enim  est  conscientias  hominum  irritare; 
qui^  si  latere  se  putent,  facile  mutantur  in  melius ;  sin  depre- 
hensos  se  sentiant,  malum  malo  pellunt.  Merito  igitur  summas 
prudentise  tribuebatur  Pompeio  Magno^  quod  Sertorii  chaortas 
universas,  nee  a  se  perlectas  nee  aliis  permissas,  igni  protinus 
dedisset.* 

PARABOLA. 

5.  Advenit  veluti  viator  pauperies  ;  et  epestas  quasi  vir  armatus*^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Eleganter  describitur  in  Parabola^  quomodo  prodigis  et  circa 
rem  familiarem  incuriosis  superveniant  naufragia  fortunarum. 
A  principio  enim  pedetentim  et  passibus  lentis,  instar  viatoris^ 
advenit  obseratio  et  sortis  diminution  neque  fere  sentitur ;  at  non 
multo  post  invadit  egestas,  tanquam  vir  armatus^  manu  scilicet 
tam  forti  et  potente  ut  ei  amplius  resisti  non  possit ;  cum  apud 
antiques  recte  dictum  sit,  Necessitatem  ex  omnibvA  rebtcs  esse 
fariissimam.^  Itaque  viatori  occurrendum^  contra  armatum 
muniendum. 

PARABOLA. 

6.  Qui  erudit  derisorenif  ipse  sibi  injuriam  facit ;  et  qui  arguit 

impium,  sibi  maculam  generat.^ 

EXPLICATIO* 

Congruit  cum  pnecepto  Salvatoris^  ut  non  mittamus  margor 
ritcLS  nostras  ante  porcos.  Distinguuntur  autem  in  hac  Parabola 
actiones  pneceptionis  et  reprehensionis ;  distinguuntur  itidem 
personse  derisoris  et  impii;  distinguitur  postremo  id  quod 
rependitur;  in  priore  enim  rependitur  opera  lusa;  in  poste- 
riore^  etiam  et  macula.  Cum  enim  quis  erudit  et  instituit  deri- 
sorem^  jactura  primum  fit  temporis;  deinde^  et  alii  ccmatum 
irrident^  tanquam  rem  vanam  et  operam  male  coUocatam; 
postremo^  denser  ipse  scienliam  quam  didicit  fastidio  habet.  At 
majore  cum  periculo  transigitur  res  in  reprehensione  impii ;  quia 
non  solum  impius  non  auscultate  sed  et  cornua  obvertit^  et 

*  Sec  Plutarch,  in  Pomp.  c.  20.,  and  in  Sertor.  c  27. 
«  Prov.  vl.  lL,xxiy.  84. 

*  ?iSyos  ydp  iariv  oHk  hfths^  <ro^m»  V  heos, 

Scu^i  iiviiiyicris  ouSly  Icrx^ciy  if\4oF,  Eurip.  Helena^  6)3, 

Cf.  trawn.  Adagla,  ii  8.  41.  *  Prov.  Ix.  7." 
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reprehensoremj  odiosnm  sibi  jam  faotum,  ant  confestim  oonyitiis 
proscindit^  aut  saltern  postea  apud  alios  oriminatur. 

PABABOLA. 

7.  FUiiLS  sapiens  UBiificat  patrem :  Jilius  vera  stultus  mcestituB  est 

matri  su(b.^ 
EXPLICATIO. 

Distinguuntur  solatia  atque  »gritadines  oeconomicffi^  patris 
videlicet  et  matris^  circa  liberos  suos.  Etenim  filius  pradens  et 
frugi  prfficipuo  solatio  est  patri,  qui  virtutis  pretium  melias 
novit  quam  mater ;  ac  propterea  filii  sui  indoli  ad  virtutem  pro- 
pensse  magis  gratulatur;  quinetiam  gaudium  illi  fortasse  affert 
institatom  suum^  quod  filium  tarn  probe  educarit,  illique  ho- 
nestatem  morum  pneceptis  et  exemplo  impresserit  £  contra, 
mater  calamitati  filii  plus  compatitnr  et  indolet ;  tnm  ob  affectum 
matemum  magis  moUem  et  tenerum^  tum  fortasse  indu]genti« 
suie  conseia^  qua  enm  cormperit  et  depravaverit. 

PABABOLA. 

8«  Memoria  Jusii  cum  laudtbjis  ;  at  nomen  Impiarum  putrescetJ^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Distinguitur  inter  famam  yirorum  bonorum  et  malorum, 
qualis  esse  soleat  post  obtium.  Yiris  enim  bonis^  extincta  in- 
vidia  (qu»  famam  eorum^  dum  vixerant,  carpebat)^  nomen  con- 
tinue efflorescit^  et  laudes  magis  indies  invalescunt;  at  viris 
malis  (licet  fama  eorum^  per  gratiam  amicorum  et  factionis  susb 
hominiun^  ad  breve  tempus  nMtnserit)  panic  post  fiistidium 
nominis  oboritur ;  et  postremo  laudes  ill®  evanidae  in  in&miam 
et  veluti  in  odorem  graven  et  tetrum  desinunt. 

PABABOLA. 

9.   Qui  canturbat  domum-  suanty  possidebit  ventos.* 

EXPLICATIO. 

Utile  admodum  monitum>  de  discordiis  et  turbis  domesti- 
cis.  Plurimi  enim  ex  dissidiis  uxomm^  aut  exha&redationibus 
filiorum,  aut  mutationibus  firequentibus  familiae,  magna  sibi 
spondent;  ao  si  inde  vel  animi  tranquillitajs^  vel  rerum  sua- 
rum  administratio  fo&licior^  sibi  obventura  foret.  Sed  plerunque 
abeunt  spes  su»  in  ventos.  Etenim  tom  mutationes  ill»,  ut 
plurimum,  non  cedunt  in  melius ;  tum  etiam  perturbatores  isti 
amili»  susb  molestias  varias,  et  ingratitudinem  eorum  quos 

»  Prov.  X.  I.  «  Prwr.  i.  7.  »  Prov.  xi  29. 
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aliis  prffiteritis  adoptant  et  delignnt,  ssepennmero  experinntur ; 
quia  et  hoc  pacto  rumores  sibi  progigaunt  non  optimos^  et  famas 
ambiguaa;  neque  enim  male  a  Cicerone  notatum  est;  Omnem 
ftumam  a  domesticis  manarej  Utnmque  autem  malum  per 
ventarum  possessionem  eleganter  a  Salomone  ezprimitur;  nam 
expectationis  frnstratio,  et  romorum  auacitatio^  ventis  recte 
comparantnr. 

PABABOLA* 
10,  Melior  est  finis  orationisy  quam  principium.* 

EXPLICATIO. 

Corrigit  Parabola  errorem  frequentissimum,  non  solum  apud 
eos  qui  verbis  prsecipue  student^  verum  etiam  apud  pruden- 
tiores.  Is  est^  quod  homines  de  sermonum  suorum  aditu  atque 
ingressu  magis  sint  soliciti  quam  de  ezitu ;  et  accuratius  ex- 
ordia et  praefatiunculas  meditentur  quam  extrema  orationum. 
Debuerant  autem  nee  ilia  negligere^  et  ista,  ut  longe  potiora^ 
pneparata  et  digesta  apud  se  habere;  revolventes  secum,  et 
quantum  fieri  potest  animo  prospicientes;  quis  tandem  exitus 
sermonis  sit  futurus,  et  quomodo  negotia  inde  promoyeri  et 
maturari  possint.  Neque  hie  finis.  Quinimo  non  epilogos 
tantum  et  sermonum  qui  ad  ipsa  negotia  spectant  egressus 
meditari  oportet ;  verum  etiam  et  illorum  sermonum  cura  sus- 
cipienda  quoB  sub  ipsum  discessum  commode  et  urbane  injicere 
possint;  licet  a  n^otio  prorsus  alienos.  Equidem  cognoyi  con- 
siliarioB  duos,  yiros  certe  magnoB  et  prudentes,  et  quibus  onus 
rerum  tunc  pnedpue  incumbebat,  quibus  illud  fuit  perpetuum 
et  proprium^  ut  quoties  cum  principibus  suis  de  negotiis  ipso* 
rum  communicarent;  colloquia  in  rebus  ad  ipsa  negotia  spectan- 
tibus  nunquam  terminarent;  yerum  semper  aut  ad  jocum^  aut 
aliud  aliquid  quod  audire  erat  yolupe,  diverticula  qu»rerent; 
atque  (ut  adagio  dieitur)  sermones  marinos  aqua  fiuviatili  sub 
extremum  abluerent?  Neque  hoc  illis  inter  artes  postremum 
erat 

PABABOLA. 

11,  Sicutmnsemm€rtu€BfaterefaduntU7iffttefUumopHmumySie 
hominem  preiiosum  sapisntia  et  gloria^  parva  stultitia.^ 

'  Q.  Cicero.  Dc  Pet  Cont.  §  6. 

*  Eccles.  ▼!!.  8.    The  English  verrion  dlflRsn  considerably  from  the  Vulgate. 

*  Erasni.  Adag.  ill.  3.  26.     This  pioveitial  phrase  Eiasmas  fiMiDd  in  the  Phmdnuot 
Plato,  and  in  Athencus. 

*  Eodea.  z.  1. 
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EXPLICATIO. 

Iniqua  admodum  et  misera  est  conditio  hominum  virtnte  pr»- 
cellentium  (ut  optime  notat  Parabola)^  quia  erroribus  eorum^ 
quantumvis  levissimis^  nullo  modo  ignoscitur ;  yerum^  qnemad- 
modum  in  gemma  valde  nitida  minimum  quodque  granulum  aut 
nubecula  oculos  ferit  et  molestia  quadam  afficit,  quod  tamen  si 
in  gemma  vitiosiore  repertum  foret,  vix  noiam  snbiret;  simi- 
liter in  viris  singulari  virtute  praeditis  minima  quaeque  vitia 
statim  in  oculoa  et  sermones  hominiun  incurrunt,  et  censura 
perstringuntur  graviore;  quae  in  hominibus  mediocribus  aut 
omnino  laterent  aut  veniam  facile  reperirent.  Itaque  viro 
yalde  prudenti  parva  stultitia,  valde  probo  parvum  peccatum, 
urbano  et  moribus  eleganti  paululum  indecori^  de  iama  et 
existimatione  multum  detrahit.  Adeo  ut  non  pessimum  foret 
viris  egregiis,  si  nonnulla  absurda  (quod  citra  vilium  fieri 
possit)  actionibus  suis  immiscerent^  ut  libertatem  quandam  sibi 
retineant^  et  parvorum  defectuum  notas  confundant. 

PABABOLA. 

12.  Homines  derUorea  cimtatem  perdunt;  sapientes  veto 
avertunt  calamitatem.^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Minim  videri  possit  quod  in  descriptione  hominum  qui  ad 
respublicas  labefactandas  et  perdendas  veluti  natura  comparati 
et  facti  sunt^  delegerit  Salomon  characterem^  non  hominis 
superbi  et  insolentis ;  non  tyrannici  et  crudelis ;  non  temerarii 
et  violenti ;  non  impii  et  scelerati ;  non  injusti  et  oppressoris ; 
non  seditiosi  et  turbulenti;  non  libidinosi  et  voluptarii;  non 
denique  i];isipientis  et  inhabilis;  sed  derisaris,  Yerum  hoc 
sapientia  ejus  regis^  qui  rerumpublicarum  conservationes  et 
eversiones  optime  norat,  dignissimum  est.  Neque  enim  similis 
fere  est  pestis  regnis  et  rebuspublicis,  quam  si  consiliarii  re- 
gum  aut  senatores^  quique  gubemaculis  rerum  admoventur^ 
sint  ingenio  derisores.  Hujusmodi  enim  homines  periculorum 
magnitudinem^  ut  fortes  videantur  senatores^  semper  extenu- 
ant;  iisque  qui  pericula  prout  par  est  ponderant^  veluti  timidis 
insultant  Consultandi  et  deliberandi  maturas  moras,  et  medi- 
tatas  disceptationes^  veluti  rem  oratoriam  et  tsdii  plenam  et  ad 
stunmas  rerum  nihil  facientem,  subsannant.  Famam,  ad  quam 
principum  consilia  prscipue  sunt  componenda,  ut  salivam  vulgi 

>  Prov.  zzlz.  6. 
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et  i^m  cito  prfeteryolatnram^  contenmunt.  Legnm  vim  et 
authoritatem^  ut  reticula  qua^am  quibus  res  majores  minime 
cohiberi  debeant,  nil  morantur.  Consilia  et  pnecautiones  in 
longum  prospicienteSj  nt  somnia  qusedam  et  apprehensiones 
melancholicafl^  rejiciunt.  Yiris  revera  pradentibus  et  rerum 
peritifi  atque  magni  animi  et  conailii^  dicteriis  et  facetiis 
illudunt  Denique  fiindamenta  omnia  regiminis  politici  simnl 
labefactant.^  Quod  magis  attendendum  est,  quia  cuniculis  et 
non  impetn  aperto  hsM)  res  agitur,  neque  coepit  esse  inter 
homines  (prout  meretur)  suspecta. 

PABABOLA« 

13.  Princeps  qui  Ubenter  prabet  aures  verbis  mendacii,  omnes 

servos  habet  improbas.* 

EXPLICATIO. 

Cum  princeps  talis  fuerit,  ut  susurronibus  et  sycophantis 
absque  judicio  faciles  et  credulas  aures  prsebeat,  spirat  omnino 
tanquam  a  parte  regis  aura  pestilens  quae  omnes  servos  ejus 
corrumpit  et  inficit.  Alii  metus  principis  rimantur^  eosque 
narrationibus  fictitiis  exaggerant ;  alii  invidisB  furias  concitant, 
prsBsertim  in  optimos  quosque;  alii  criminationibus  aliorum 
propiias  sordes  et  conscientias  malas  eluunt;  alii  amicorum 
suorum  honoribus  et  desideriis  velificant^  competitores  eorum 
calumniando  et  mordendo;  alii  fabularum  ai^menta  contra 
inimicos  suos,  tanquam  in  ecena,  componunt;  et  innumera 
hujusmodi.  Atque  haec  illi  qui  ex  servis  principis  ingenio 
sunt  magis  improbo.  At  illi  etiam  qui  natura  probiores  sunt 
et  melius  morati,  postquam  in  innocentia  sua  parum  praesidii 
esse  senserint  (quoniam  princeps  vera  a  falsis  distinguere  non 
novit)«  morum  suorum  probitatem  exuunt,  et  ventos  aulicos 
captant,  iisque  servilem  in  modum  circmnferuntur.  Nihil  enim 
(ut  ait  Tacitus  de  Claudio)  hOum  est  apud  principem  cupis 
animo  omnia  sunt  tanquam  indita  et  jussa,*  Atque  bene  Comi- 
neus;  PrcBstat  servum  esse  principis  cujus  suspicionum  non  est 
finiSi  quam  ejus  cujus  credulitatis  non  est  modus.^ 

*  These  remarks  may  remind  the  reader  of  Beranger's  sarcasm: 

*«  Un  favori 
Qal  se  croyait  ud  grand  roiniatre 

Quand  de  nos  mauz  U  avalt  rl.**  Lu  EioUet  FUcmiu, 

»  Prov.  xxlx.  12. 

*  **  Sed  niliil  arduum  Tidebatur  in  animo  principis  cui  non  judidnm  non  odium 
erat  nisi  indita  et  justsa." —  Tac.  Ann,  xii.  3. 

*  See  PMlip  de  Cumines's  MemoirSi  book  i.  c.  16. 
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PARABOLA. 

14.  Justus  ndseretur  animcB  jumenti  sui;  sed  misericordicB  sm- 

piorum  crudeles.^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Inditus  est  ab  ipsa  natura  homino  lifisericordisB  aflfectus 
nobilis  et  excellens;  qui  etiam  ad  animalia  bruta  eztenditur^ 
qutB  ex  ordinatione  diyina  ejus  imperio  subjiciimtiir.  Itaqae 
habet  ista  xnisericordia  analogiam  quandam  cam  ilia  prinoipis 
erga  subditos.  Quinetiam  illud  certissimum  est^  quod  quo 
diguior  est  animay  eo  pluribus  compatiatur.  Etenim  aninuB 
augustad  et  degeneres  hujusmodi  res  ad  se  nilul  pertinere 
putant ;  at  ilia  qu»  nobilior  est  portio  universi,  ex  communione 
aflScitur.  Quare  yidemus  sub  veteri  lege  baud  pauca  fuisse 
prascepta^  non  tarn  mere  caoremonialia,  quam  misericordise  insti- 
tutiva ;  quale  fuit  illud  de  nan  camedendo  camem  cum  sanguine 
eftu ;  et  similia.  Etiam  in  sectifl  Essssorum  et  Py thagorssorum 
ab  esu  animalinm  omnino  abstinebant.  Quod  etiam  hodie 
obtiuet  (superstitione  inviolata)  apud  incolas  nonnullos  imperii 
MogoUensis.  Quin  et  Turc»  (gens  licet  et  stirpe  et  disciplina 
crudelifl  et  sanguinaria)  brutis  tamen  eleemosynas  largiri  solent; 
neque  animalinm  vexationes  et  torturas  fieri  sustinent.'  Yerum^ 
ne  forte  Inec  qu»  diximus  omnis  generis  misericordisB  patro- 
cinari  videantur^  salubriter  subjungit  Salomon ;  Impiorum  mise- 
ricardias  esse  crudeks.  Ess  sunt^  quando  hominibus  sceleraiis 
e  facinorosis  parcitur  justitise  gladio  feriendis ;  crudelior  enim 
hiyusmodi  misericordia^  quam  crudelitas  ipsa.  Nam  crudelitas 
exercetur  in  singulos,  at  misericordia  ilia  universum  facinoroso- 
mm  exercitum^  concessa  impunitate^  in  homines  innocentes 
armat  et  immittit 

PABABOLA. 

15.  Tatum  spinium  suum  profert  stuUus;  at  sapiens  reservat 

aliquid  in  posterunu^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Corrigit  Parabola  prsBcipue  (ut  yidetur)  non  hominum  vano- 
rum  futilitatem,  qui  dieenda  tacenda  fkcile  proferunt;  non 
parrhesiam  iUam^  qua  absque  discrimine  et  judido  in  omnes  et 

'  Prov.  zii.  10.  Bacon  leems  ben  to  translate  ftx)m  the  English  Tenion.  The 
Vulgate  is,  « NoTit  Justus  jumentorum  suorum  anlmas ;  viscera  autem  tanplorom 
crudeUa.** 

'  See  Busbequlusb  Ep.  3.—/.  S,  ■  Piroy.  »*<»,  1 1 . 
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omnia  inyolant ;  non  gamilitatem,  qua  ad  nauseam  usque  aliis 
obstrepunt ;  sed  vitium  aliud  magis  occultum ;  nempe  sermonis 
regimen  minime  omnium  prudens  et  politicimi;'  hoc  est,  cum 
quis  ita  sermonem  (in  colloquiis  privatis)  instituit,  ut  quaecunque 
in  animo  habeat  qu»  ad  rem  pertinere  putet,  simul,  et  tanquam 
uno  spiritu  et  oratione  continuata,  proferat.  Hoc  enim  pluri- 
mum  negotiis  officii.  Siquidem  prime,  oratio  intercisa  et  per 
partes  infusa  longe  magis  penetrat  quam  continuata;  quoniam 
in  continuata  pondus  rerum  non  distincte  et  sigillatim  excipitur, 
nee  per  moram  nonnullam  insidet,  sed  ratio  rationem  antequam 
penitus  insederit  expellit  Secundo,  nemo  tam  potenti  et  foBlici 
eloquentia  valet,  ut  primo  sermoms  impetu  eum  quem  alloqui- 
tnr  mutum  et  elinguem  plane  reddat;  quin  et  alter  aliquid 
yicissim  respondebit,  et  fortasse  objiciet :  tum  vero  accidit,  ut 
quce  in  refutationem  aut  replicationem  reseryanda  fuissent, 
prasmissa  jam  et  antea  delibata  vires  suas  et  gratiam  amiserint 
Tertio,  si  quis  ea  qusd  dicenda  sunt  non  simul  efiundat  sed  per 
partes  eloquatur,  aliud  primo  aliud  subinde  injiciens,  sentiet  ex 
ejus  quem  alloquitur  vultu  et  response  quomodo  singula  ilium 
affecerint,  quam  in  partem  accepta  fuerint ;  ut  quiB  adhuc  re- 
slant  dicenda  cautius  aut  supprimat  aut  excerpat 

PARABOLA. 

16.  Si  spiritus  potestatem  habentis  ascendent  super  fe,  locinn  tuum 

ne  dimiseris;  quia  curatio  faciei  cessare  tnoffna  peccata,^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Prascipit  Parabola  quomodo  se  quis  gerere  debeat,  cum  iram 
atque  indignationem  principis  incurrerit.  PraBceptum  duplex : 
primo,  ut  non  dimittat  locum  suum ;  secundo,  ut  curationi,  tan- 
quam in  morbo  aliquo  gravi,  diligenter  et  caute  attendat.  Con- 
sueverunt  enim  homines,  postquam  commotos  contra  se  prindpes 
sues  senserint,  partim  ex  dedecoris  impatientia,  partim  ne  vulnus 
observando  refricent,  partim  ut  tristitiam  et  humilitatem  eorum 
principes  sui  perspiciant,  se  a  muneribus  et  Ainctionibus  suis 
subducere ;  quinetiam  interdum  ipsos  magistratus  et  dignitates 
quas  genmt  in  principum  manus  restituere.  At  Salomon  banc 
medendi  viam,  velirti  noxiam,  improbat ;  idque  summa  profecto 
ratione.  Primo  enim,  dedecus  ipsum  nimis  ilia  publicat; 
unde  tum  inimici  atque  invidi  audaciores  fiunt  ad  lasdendum, 
tum  amici  limidiores  ad  subveniendum.     Secimdo,  hoc  pacto 

1  Eccks.  X,  4. 
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fit  ut  principis  Ira^  quae  fortasse  ei  non  evulgaretor  sponte 
concideret,  magis  figatur,  et  veluti  principio  jam  facto  homiiuB 
detnrbandi  in  pra&cipitium  illius  feratur.  Postremo^  seceasus 
iste  aliquid  sapit  ez  maleyolo,  et  temporibus  infenso;  id  quod 
malum  indignationis  malo  suspicioius  cumulat.  Ad  curationem 
autem  pertinent  ista:  primo,  caveat  ante  omnia  ne  stupiditate 
quadam,  aut  etiam  animi  elatione,  indignationem  principis 
minime  sentire  aut  inde  prout  debeat  aflSd  videatur :  hoc  est^ 
ut  et  Yultum^  non  ad  tristitiam  contumaeem,  sed  ad  moestitiam 
gravem  atque  modestam  componat;  et  in  rebus  quibuscunque 
agendk  se  minus  solito  hilarem  et  laetum  ostendat;  quin  et  in 
rem  suam  erit^  amici  alicujus  opera  et  sermone  apud  principem 
uti>  qui  quanto  doloris  sensu  in  intimis  excrudetur  tempestive 
insinuet.  Secundo^  occasiones  omnes  yel  minimas  sedulo  evi- 
tet^  per  quas  aut  res  ipsa  qu»  indignationi  causam  pnebuit 
refricetur^  aut  princeps  denuo  excandescendi  et  ipsum  quacun- 
que  de  causa  coram  aliis  objurgandi  ansam  arripiat.  Tertio, 
perquirat  etiam  diligenter  occasiones  omnes,  in  quibus  opera 
ejus  principi  grata  esse  possit;  ut  et  voluntatem  promptam 
redimendi  culpam  pr^teritam  ostendat,  et  princeps  suus  sentiat 
quali  tandem  servo,  si  eum  dimittat,  privari  se  contigerit. 
Quarto,  culpam  ipsam  aut  sagaciter  in  alios  transferat,  aut 
animo  illam  non  malo  conunissam  esse  insinuet,  aut  etiam 
malitiam  illorum,  qui  ipsum  regi  detulerunt  vel  rem  supra 
modum  aggravarunt,  indicet  Denique  in  omnibus  evigilet,  et 
curationi  sit  intentus. 

PABABOLA. 

17.  Primus  in  causa  suajvstus;   turn  venit  altera  parsy  et 

inquirit  in   eunu^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Prima  in  unaquaque  causa  informatio,  si  paulisper  animo 
judicis  insederit,  altas  radices  agit,  eumque  imbuit  et  occupat ; 
adeo  ut  legre  elui  possit,  nisi  aut  manifesta  aliqua  fiUsitas  in 
materia  informationis,  aut  artificium  aliquod  in  eadem  exhibenda 
deprehendatur.  Etenim  nuda  et  simplex  defensio,  licet  justa 
sit  et  praeponderans,  vix  prs&judicium  informationis  primse  com- 
pensare,  aut  libram  justitisB  semel  propendentem  ad  lequilibrium 
reducere  per  se  valet.  Itaque  et  judid  tutissimum  ut  nihil 
quod  ad  merita  caussB  spectat  prsolibetur  priusquam  utraque 

»  Prov.  xvlU,  17. 
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pars  Bimul  audiantor ;  et  defensor!  optimum^  si  judicem  senserit 
prseoccupatum^  in  hoc  potissimum  (quantum  dat  causa)  in* 
cumbere,  ut  versutiam  diquam  et  dolum  malum  ab  adversa 
parte  in  judicis  abusum  adhibitum  detegat. 

PABABOLA. 

18    Qui  delicate  a  pueritia  nutrit  servum  suum,  postea  sentiet 
eum  contumacem.  ' 

EXPLICATIO. 

Servandus  est  principibus  et  dominis^  ex  consilio  Salomonis^ 
in  gratia  et  favore  sue  erga  servos^  modus.  Is  triplex  est ; 
primo,  ut  promaveantur  per  ffradus,  non  per  saltus;  secundo^  ut 
interdum  assuefiant  repubcB  ;  tertio  (quod  bene  prsBcipit  Mac- 
ciavellus*)wf  habeant  prce  oculis  suis  semper  aHquid,  quo  ulterius 
aspirare  possint.  Nisi  enim  h»c  fiant,  reportabunt  proculdubio 
principes  in  fine  a  servis  suis^  loco  animi  grati  et  officios!^  fasti- 
dium  et  contumaciam.  Etenim,  ex  promotione  subita^  oritur 
insolentia;  ex  perpetua  desideratorum  adeptione,  impatientia 
repulsce ;  denique^  si  vota  desint^  deerit  itidem  alacritas  et  in- 
dustria. 

PABABOLA. 

19.    Vidisti  virum  velocem  in  opere  sup;  coram  regibus  stabit, 

nee  erit  inter  ignobiles.^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Inter  virtutes  quas  reges  in  delectu  servorum  potissimum 
spectant  et  requirunt,  gratissima  est  prss  cunctis  celeritas  et  in 
negotiis  expediendis  strenuitas.  Yiri  profunda  prudentia^  regi- 
bus suspecti ;  utpote  qui  nimium  sint  inspectores^  et  dominos 
suos  inscios  et  invitos  ingenii  sui  viribus  (tanquam  machina) 
circumagere  possint  Populares,  invisi;  utpote  qui  regum 
luminibus  officiunt,  et  oculos  populi  in  se  convertunt.  Animosi^ 
pro  turbulentis  saepe  habentur^  et  ultra  quam  par  est  ausuris. 
Probi^  et  vitsB  integrte^  tanquam  difficiles  existimantur,  nee  ad 
omnes  nutus  heriles  aptL  Denique  non  est  virtus  alia^  quae 
non  habeat  aliquam  quasi  umbram^  qua  regum  animi  offendan- 
tur ;  sola  velocitas  ad  mandata  nihil  habet  quod  non  placeat. 

»  Prov.  xxix.  21. 

*  We  find  ldacchiayelli*8  opinion,  as  to  what  the  conduct  of  princes  towards  their 
ministers  ought  to  be,  in  the  twenty -second  chapter  of  //  Principe,  It  hardlf  appears 
to  Justify  the  reference  here  made  to  him ;  hut  I  have  not  met  with  any  passage  in 
his  writings  which  contains  precisely  the  remark  in  the  text. 

■  Prov.  xxif.  29. 
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Insuper^  motus  animonim  regiorum  celeres  Bunt^  et  moras  minus 
patientes.  Putant  enim  se  quid  vis  efficere  posse ;  illud  taatum 
deesse,  ut  cito  fiat.    Itaque  ante  omnia  iia  grata  est  celerita^ 

PABABOLA. 

20.  Vidi  cunctos  viventesy  qui  ambulant  sub  sole^   cum  adole* 

scente  seeundo,  qui  cansurgit  pro  eo^ 

BXPLICATIO. 

Notat  Parabola  yanitatem  hominum,  qui  se  agglomerare 
Solent  ad  successores  designates  principum.  Badix  autem 
hujus  rei  est  insania  ilia,  hominum  animis  penitus  a  natura 
insita;  nimirum^  ut  Spes  suas  nSmiuTn  adament.  Vix  enim 
reperitiur^  qui  non  delectatur  magis  iis  quae  sperat,  quam  iis 
quad  fruitur.  Quinetiam  Novitas  humanas  naturae  grata  est^  et 
avide  expetitur.  In  successore  autem  principis  ista  duo  con- 
currunt ;  Spes,  et  Novitas.  Innuit  autem  Parabola  idem  quod 
olim  dictum  erat,  prime  a  Pompeio  ad  Sjllam,  postea  a  Tiberio 
de  Macrone ;  Flures  adorare  solem  orientem,  quam  oecidentem} 
Neque  tamen  imperantes  multum  hac  re  commoyentur  aut  earn 
magni  faciunt,  sicut  nee  SjUa  nee  Tiberius  fecit ;  sed  rident 
potius  hominum  levitatem,  nee  pugnant  cum  sonmiis:  Est 
auteniy  ut  aiebat  ille,  Spes  vigilantis  tnsamnium.^ 

PABABOLA. 

21.  JErat  civitas  parva,  et  pauci  in  ea  viri.      Venit  contra  earn 
*  rex  moffnus,  et  vadavit  cam,  instruxitque  munitiones  pergyrum^ 

et  perfecta  est  obsidio  ;  inventusque  est  in  ea  vir  pauper  et  sa- 
piens, et  liberavit  earn  per  sapientiam  suam  ;  et  nvllus  demceps 
recordatus  est  hominis  illius  pauperis.^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Describit  Parabola  ingenium  hominum  pravum  et  male- 
Tolum.  li  in  rebus  duris  et  angustis  confiigiuAt  fere  ad  viros 
prudentes  et  strenuos,  licet  antea  contemptui  habitos.  Quam- 
primum  autem  tempestas  transierit,  ingrati  demum  erga  con- 
servatores  sues  reperiuntur.  Macciavellus  vero,  non  sine 
causa,  instituit  quasstionem;  Uter  ingroHor  esset  erga  bene 
meritos,  princeps  aut  populus  f  ^     Sed  interim  utrunque  ingra- 

*  Eccles.  !▼.  15.     The  English  version  differs  considerably  from  the  Vulgate. 
'  Plot,  in  Pomp.  c.  S2.,  and  Tacitus,  AnnaL  vi.  46. 

'  **  Otia  animorum  et  spes  inaneset  velut  somnta  quaedam  vigilantlum.** —  QmntiL 
vi.  2.  30.  The  apophthegm  in  the  text  is  ascribed  to  Plato  by  iElian,  Var,  ffid.  jB, 
28.     M.  Bouillet  refers  to  EecksiattieuB,  zilL  IS. 

*  Eccles.  is.  U,  15.  *  Macch.  Dlscorsl,  L  29. 
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titudinis  ai^uit.  Attamen  hoc  non  solum  ex  ingratitudine 
principls  aut  populi  oritur,  sed  accedit  plerunque  his  invidia 
procerum,  qui  eecreto  indolent  eventui,  licet  foelici  et  proepero, 
quia  ab  ipeds  profectus  non  sit;  itaque  et  meritum  hominis 
extenuant  et  ipsum  deprimunt. 

PABABOLA. 

22.  Iter  pigroTum  quasi  sepes  spinarum.^ 
EXPLICATIO. 

Elegantissime  ostendit  Parabola  Pigritlam  in  fine  laboriosam 
esse.  Diligentia  enim  et  sedula  pr»paratio  id  prsestant,  ut  pes 
in  aliquod  offendiculum  non  impingat,  sed  ut  complanetur  via 
antequam  ineatur.  At  qui  piger  est  et  omnia  in  extremum 
momentum  executionis  differt,  necesse  est  ut  perpetuo  et  singulis 
passibus  quasi  per  rubos  et  sentes  incedat,  qui  eum  subinde  de- 
tineant  et  impediant  Idem  observari  possit  etiam  in  familia 
regenda ;  in  qua  si  adhibeatur  cura  et  providentia,  omnia  placide 
et  veluti  sponte  procedunt,  absque  strepitu  et  tumultu ;  sin  hasc 
desint,  ubi  major  aliquis  motus  intervenerit,  omnia  simul  agenda 
turmatim  occurrunt ;  tumultuantur  servi ;  aedes  personant. 

PABABOLA. 

23.  Qui  cognoscit  in  judicio  Jaciem,  non  benefacit;  iste,  et  pro 

buccella  paniSf  deseret  veritatenu^ 
EXPLICATIO. 

Frudentissime  notat  Parabola,  in  judice  magis  pemiciosam 
esse  facilitatem  morum  quam  corruptelam  munerum.  Munera 
enim  haudquaquam  ab  omnibus  defenmtur;  at  vix  uUa  est 
causa,  in  qua  non  inyeniatur  aliquid  quod  flectat  jiidicis  ani- 
mum,  si  personas  respiciat.  Alius  enim  respicietur,  ut  popu- 
laris ;  alius,  ut  maledicus ;  alius,  ut  dives ;  alius,  ut  gratus ; 
alius,  ut  ab  amioo  commendatus ;  denique  omnia  plena  sunt' ini- 
quitatis,  ubi  dominatur  respectus  personarum ;  et  lev!  omnino 
de  causa,  veluti  pro  buccella  panis,  judicium  pervertetur. 

PABABOLA. 

24.  Vir  pauper  calumnians  paupere$  similis  est  inibri  vehementi 

in  quo  paratur  fames.^ 
EXPLICATIO. 

Parabola  ista  antiquitus  expressa  et  depicta  fiiit  sub  fabula 
hirudinis    utriusque;    nimirum,  plenae  et  vacuae.     Pauperis 

»  Prov.  XV.  19.  «  Prov.  xxviil.  21.  ■  Piov.  xxviil  8. 
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enim  et  fomelici  oppressio  longe  gravior  est  quam  oppressio 
per  divitem  et  repletum^  quippe  quae  omnes  exactionum  technas 
et  omnes  nummomm  angulos  perquirit,  Solebat  hoc  ipsum 
etiam  spongiis  assimilari;  quas  arid»  fortiter  sugunt^  madidas 
non  item.  Monitum  autem  utile  continet,  turn  erga  prineipes, 
ne  prsefecturas  provinciarum  aut  magistratos  viris  indigentibus 
et  obseratb  committant ;  turn  erga  populos^  ne  r^es  suos  cum 
nimia  egestate  conflictari  permittant. 

PABABOLA. 

25.  Fons  iurbatus  pede,  et  vena  carrupta,  est   jtistta  cadens 

coram  impio.^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Prascipit  Parabola,  rebuspublicis  ante  omnia  cavendum  esse 
de  iniquo  et  infami  judicio,  in  causa  aliqua  celebii  et  gravi : 
praesertim  ubi  non  absolvitur  noxius,  sed  condemnatur  insons. 
Etenim  injurias  inter  privatos  grassantes  turbant  quidem  et 
poUuunt  latices  justitiae,  sed  tanquam  in  riyulis ;  verum  judi- 
cia  iniqua,  qualia  diximus,  a  quibus  exempla  petuntur,  fontes 
ipsos  justitiaB  inficiunt  et  inquinant.  Postquam  enim  tribunal 
cesserit  in  partes  injustitia^,  status  rerum  vertitur  tanquam  in 
latrocinium  publicum ;  fitque  plane,  ut  homo  homini  sit  lupus? 

PARABOLA. 

26.  Noli   esse   amictis  homini    iracundo,   nee   ambulato    cum 

homine  Jiirioso,^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Quanto  religiosius  amicitiae  jura  inter  bonos  servanda  et 
colenda  sunt,  tanto  magis  cavendum  est  jam  usque  a  principio 
de  prudente  amicorum  delectu.  Atque  amicorum  natura  et 
mores,  quantum  ad  nos  ipsos  spectant,  omnino  ferendi  sunt ; 
cum  vero  necessitatem  nobis  imponunt,  qualem  erga  alios  per- 
sonam induamus  eft  geramus,  dura  admodum  et  iniqua  amicitiao 
conditio  est.  Itaque  interest  inprimis,  ut  prascipit  Salomon,  ad 
vitas  pacem  et  praesidia,  ne  res  nostras  cum  hominibus  iracundis, 
et  qui  facile  lites  et  jurgla  provocant  aut  suscipiunt,  conmii- 
sceamus.  Istud  enim  genus  amicorum  perpetuo  nos  conten* 
tionibus  et  factionibus  implicabit ;  ut  aut  amicitiam  abrumpere, 
aut  incolumitati  propria^  deesse  cogamur. 

>  Prov.^xv.  26.  «  See  Erasin.  Adag.  i.  1.  70.  ■  Prov.  xxil.  24. 
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PARABOLA. 

27.  Qui    celat    delictum,    qucerit   amiciUam;    sed  qui    altera 

*  sermone  repetit,  separat fosderatos^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Duplex  concordiam  tractandi  et  animos  reconciliandi  via; 
altera^  quae  incipit  ab  amnestia ;  altera  qu88  a  repetitione  inju- 
riaram,  subjungendo  apologias  et  excusationes.  Equidem  me- 
mini  sententiam  viri  ddmodum  prudentis  et  politic! ;  Qui  pacem 
iractaty  non  repetitis  conditionibus  dissidii,  is  magis  animos  dulce^ 
dine  concardim  fallit  quam  csquitate  componiL  Verum  Salomon, 
illo  scilicet  prudentior,  in  contraria  opinione  est ;  et  amnestiam 
probata  repetitionem  prohibet.  Etenim  in  repetitione  haec 
insunt  mala ;  turn  quod  ea  sit  veluti  unguis  in  ulcei^e;  turn  quod 
periculum  impendeat  a  nova  altercatione  (siquidem  de  injuri- 
arum  rationibus  inter  partes  nunquam  conveniet) ;  turn  denique 
quod  deducat  rem  ad  apologias ;  at  utraque  pars  malit  videri  ^ 
potius  offensam  remisisse,  quam  admisisse  excusationem. 

PARABOLA. 

28.  In  omni  opere  bono  erit  abundantia ;  ubi  autem  verba  sunt 

plurima,  ibi  frequenter  egestcLsJ^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Separat  Salomon  hac  Parabola  fructum  laboris  linguae  et 
laboris  manuum ;  quasi  ex  altero  proveniat  egestas,  ex  altero 
abundantia.  Etenim  fit  fere  perpetuo  ut  qui  multa  efiutiant, 
jactent  multa,  multa  promittant,  egeni  sint,  nee  emolumentum 
<^piant  ex  illis  rebus  de  quibus  loquuntur.  Quinetiam,  ut 
plurimum,  industrii  minime  sunt  aut  impigri  ad  opera,  sed  tan- 
tummodo  sermonibus  se,  tanquam  vento,  pascunt  et  satiant. 
Sane,  ut  poeta  loquitur.  Qui  silet  est  Jirmus?  Is  qui  conscius 
est  se  in  opere  proficere,  sibi  plaudit  et  tacet;  qui  vero  e  contra 
conscius  est  auras  se  inanes  captare,  multa  et  mira  apud  alios 
prsedicat. 

PARABOLA. 

29.  Melior  est  carreptio  manifestay  quam  amor  occultus.^ 
EXPLICATIO. 

Reprehendit  Parabola  mollitiem  amicorum,  qui  amicitise 
I)rivile'gio  non  utuntur  in  admonendo  libere  et  audacter  amicos, 

"  Prov.  xvii.  9.  »  Prov.  xiv.  23. 

»  Ovid,  Remed.  Amor.  697.  *  Prov.  xxvil.  6. 
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tarn  de  erroribus  quam  de  periculis  suis.  Quid  enim  faciam 
(solet  hnjusmodi  mollis  amicus  dicere),  aut  quo  me  vertam  f 
Amo  ilium  quantum  quis  maxime^  meque  si  quid  illi  adversi  con- 
tiff  erit  ipsitts  loco  libenter  substituerim  ;  sed  nam  ingenium  ^us  ;  si 
libere  cum  eo  egero,  animum  illius  offendam,  saltern  contristaho ; 
neque  tamen  prqficiam  ;  atque  citius  eum  ab  amicitia  mea  aUenabOy 
quam  ab  iis  qua  in  animo  Jixa  habet  abducam.  Hujusmodi 
amicum^  tanquam  enervem  et  inutilem^  redarguit  Salomon, 
atque  plus  utilitatis  ab  inimico  manifesto  quam  ab  ejus  generis 
amico  sumi  posse  pronunciat.  Siquidem  ea  fortasse  audire  ei 
contigerit  ab  inimico  per  contumeliam^  qu®  amicus  mussat  ptsB 
nimia  indulgentia. 

PABABOLA. 

30«  Prudens  advertit  ad  gressus  sues  ;  sttdtus  divertit  ad  dohs.^ 
EXPLICATIO. 

*-  Duse  sunt  prudentiaB  species;  altera  vera  et  sana^  altera 
degener  et  falsa,  quam  Salomon  stultitice  nomine  appellare  non 
dubitat.  Qui  priori  se  dederit^  yiis  et  yestigiis  propriis  cavet; 
periculis  prospiciens,  meditans  remedia,  proborum  opera  utens, 
contra  improbos  seipsum  muniens;  cautus  incceptu,  receptu 
non  imparatus;  in  occasiones  attentus,  contra  impedimenta 
strenuus ;  cum  innumeris  aliis,  qua&  ad  sui  ipsius  actiones  et 
gressus  regendos  spectant  At  altera  species  tota  est  consuta 
ex  fallaciis  et  astutiis,  spemque  ponit  omnino  in  aliis  circum^ 
veniendis  iisdemque  ad  libitum  effingendis.  Hanc  merito 
rejicit  Parabola,  non  tantum  ut  improbam,  sed  etiam  ut  stiJ- 
tam.  Primo  enim^  minime  est  ex  iis  rebus  quae  in  nostra 
sunt  potestate,  nee  etiam  aliqua  constanti  regula  nititur ;  sed 
nova  quotidie  comminiscenda  sunt  stratagemata,  prioribus 
fatiscentibus  et  obsoletis.  Secundo,  qui  vafri  et  subdoli  ho- 
minis  famam  et  opinionem  semel  incurrerit,  prsecipuo  se  ad  res 
gerendas  instrumento  prorsus  privavit ;  hoc  est,  fide :  itaque 
omnia  parum  yotis  suis  consentientia  experietur,  Postremo, 
artes  istse,  utcunque  pulchrsB  videantur  et  complaceant,  attamen 
sospius  frustrantur :  quod  bene  notavit  Tacitus ;  Consilia  callida 
et  audacia  expectoHone  lata,  tractatu  dura,  eventu  tristia.^ 

1  Prov.  xlv.  8.  and  15  ?     M.  Bouillet  refers  to  Prov.  xt.  21. 

*  Consilia  callida  et  audada  priro&  specie  l«ta,  tractatu  dura,  eventu  tristla  esse." 
These  words,  however,  do  not  occur  in  Tacitus,  but  in  the  thirty-fifth  book  of  Livy, 
c.  32.  Bacon's  recollection  was  probably  misled  by  the  epigrammatic  character  of 
the  expression. 
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PABABOLA. 

31.  Noli  esse  Justus  nimium,   nee  sapientiar  quam  oportet;  cur 

abripiare  suMto  9  ^ 

EXFLICATIO. 

Sunt  tempora  (ut  inquit  Tacitus)  in  quibus  magnis  viriutibus 
certimmum  est  exitium?  Atque  hoc  viria  virtute  et  justitia 
egregiifl  aliquando  subito^  aliquando  diu  ante  prsYisum^  con- 
tingit.  Quod  si  adjungatur  etiam  prudentisi,  hoc  est^  ut  cauti 
sint  et  ad  propriam  incolumitatem  eyigilent,  turn  hoc  lucrantur 
ut  ruina  eorum  subito  obveniat,  ex  occultis  omnino  et  obscuris 
consiliis ;  quibus  et  evitetur  invidisi,  et  pernicies  ipsos  impa- 
ratos  adioratur.  Quod  yero  ad  illud  mmium  quod  in  Parabola 
ponitur  (quandoquidem  non  Periandri  alicujus,  sed  Salomonis 
verba  sunt  ista,  qui  m^  in  hominum  vita  seepius  notat,  nun- 
quam  praddpit)  intelligendunl  est  non  de  virtute  ipsa  (in  qua 
nimium  non  est)  sed  de  vana  ejus  atque  invidiosa  affectatione 
et  ostentatione.  Sinule  quiddam  innuit  Tacitus  de  Lepido ; 
miraculi  loco  ponens,  quod  nunquam  servilis  alicujus  sententias 
author  fuisset,  et  tamen  tarn  ssevis  temporibus  incolumis  man- 
sisset;  Subit  (inquit)  coffitatio,  utrum  h<Bc  fato  reffantur,  an 
etiam  sit  in  nostra  potestate  cursum  queTidam  tenere  inter  deforme 
obsequium  et  abruptam  contumaciam  medium,  periculo  simul  et 
indignitate  vacuum  f  * 

PABABOLA. 
32.  Da  sapienti  occasionem,  et  addetur  ei  sapientia.^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Distinguit  Parabola  inter  sapientiam  illam  qute  in  verum 
habitum  increverit  et  maturuerit,  et  illam  quae  natat  tantum  in 
cerebro  et  conceptu^  aut  sermone  jactatur,  sed  radices  altas  non 
egerit.  Siquidem  prior,  oblata  occasione  in  qua  exerceatur, 
illico  excitatur,  accingitur,  dilatatur,  adeo  ut  seipsa  major 
videatur;  posterior  vero,  qusa  ante  occasionem  alacris  erat, 
occasione  data  fit  attonita  et  confusa ;  ut  etiam  ipsi  qui  ea  se 
praeditum  arbitrabatur  in  dubium  vocetur^  annon  praeceptiones 
de  ea  fuerint  insomnia  mera  et  speculationes  inanes? 

>  Ecdes.  vli.  16. 

'  *<  Ob  Tirtutes  certisslmuin  exitiom.**—  Tac,  Hist,  I  2. 

*  •*  Unde  dubitare  oogor,  fkto  et  sorte  Dascendl,  ut  csctera,  Ita  prindpiim  inclinatlo  In 
hos,  offenslo  in  illos  :  an  sit  aliqnid  in  nostris  oonsillis,  iiceatque  inter  abraptam  contu- 
maciam et  deforme  obsequium  pergere  iter  ambitione  et  periculis  yacuum." —  Tac, 
Ann,  iv.  20. 

*  Prov.  Ix.  9.  »  Prov.  xxvil.  14. 
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PARABOLA. 

33.  Qui  laudat  amicum  voce  altOy  surgendo  mane,  erit  UU  loco 

maledictiords.^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Laudes  moderatae^  et  tempestivaB^  et  per  occasionem  prolatae^ 
fam»  hominum  atque  fortunaD  plurimum  confemnt ;  at  immo- 
derato^  et  strepers,  et  importune  effosss^  nihil  prosiint:  imo 
potiusy  ex  sententia  Parabolse^  impense  nooent.  Primo  enim 
manifesto  se  produnt^  aut  ex  nimia  benevolentia  oriundas,  aut 
ex  composito  affectatas ;  quo  collaudatum  potius  falsis  praeconiis 
demereantur  quam  veris  attributis  oment  Secundo>  laudes 
parcae  et  modest®  invitant  fere  pnesentes^  ut  ipsis  etiam  aliquid 
adjiciant;  profusae  contra  et  immodicas^  ut  aliquid  demant  et 
detrahant  Tertio  (quod  caput  rei  est)  conflatur  illi  invidia, 
qui  nimium  laudatur;  cum  laudes  omnes  nimias  videantur 
spectare  ad  contumeliam  aliorum  qui  non  minus  merentur. 

PARABOLA, 

34.  Quomodo   in  aquis  resplendent  fades,  sic   corda  hominum 

manifesta  sunt  prudentibus,^ 
EXPLICATIO. 

Distinguit  Parabola  inter  mentes  prudentium  et  caBterorum 
hominum ;  illas  aquis  aut  speculis  comparans,  quas  species  et 
imagines  rerum  recipiunt ;  cum  alteram  similes  sint  terras^  aut 
lapidi  impolito,  in  quibus  nihil  reflectitur.  Atque  eo  magis 
apte  comparatur  animus  hominis  prudentis  ad  speculum^  quia 
in  speculo  imago  propria  spectari  possit  una  cum  imaginibus 
aliorum ;  id  quod  oculis  ipsis  sine  speculo  non  conceditur.  Quod 
si  animus  prudentis  adeo  capax  sit^  ut  innumera  ingenia  et 
mores  observare  et  intemoscere  possit,  superest  ut  detur  opera 
quo  reddatur  non  minus  varius  applicatione  quam  reprsesen- 
tatione ; 

Qui  sapit,  innumeris  moribus  aptus  erit.' 

Atque  his  Salomonis  Parabolis  diutius  fortasse  immorati 
sumus^  quam  pro  modo  exempli ;  dignitate  et  rei  ipsius  et  au- 
thoris  longius  provecti. 

Neque  tantum  in  usu  erat  apud  Hebneos^  sed  alibi  etiam 
priscorum  sapientibus  frequentissimum ;  ut  si  cujuspiam  ob- 
servatio  in  aliquid  incidisset  quod  vitas  communi  conducibile 

'  Prov.  xxviL  14.  «  Prov.    xxviL  19.  ■  Ovid,  Dc  Arte  Amand.  1.  760. 
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fuiaeet,  id  redigeret  et  contraheret  in  brevem  aliquafn  Senten- 
tiam^  vel  Parabolam^  vel  etiam  Fabulam.  Veruin^  quod  ad 
Fabulas  (dcut  alias  dictum  est),  illse  exemplomm  vicaiii  et 
supplementa  olim  extiterunt:  nunc,  quando  tempora  histo- 
riarum  copia  abundent,  ad  animatum  scopum  rectius  et  alacrius 
collimatur.  At  modus  scribendi  qui  optime  conyenit  argu- 
mento  tarn  vario  et  multiplici  (quale  est  tractatus  de  Negotiis 
et  Occasionibus  Sparsis)  aptissimus  ille  esset,  quern  delegit 
Macciavellus  ad  tractandas  res  politicas  ^ ;  nimirum  per  obser- 
vationes,  sive  Diseursut  (ut  loquuntur),  super  Historiam  et 
Exempla.  Nam  scientia  quae  recenter  et  quasi  in  conspectu 
nostro  ex  particularibus  elicitur,  yiam  optime  novit  particularia 
denuo  repetendi;  atque  certe  ad  practicam  longe  conducit 
magis,  cum  discilrsus  sive  disceptatio  sub  exemplo  militat, 
quam  cum  exemplum  disceptationi  subjungitur.  Neque  enim 
hie  ordo  tantum  spectatur,  sed  res  ipsa.  Cum  enim  exemplum 
statuitur  tanquam  disceptationis  basis,  imiverso  cum  circum- 
stantiarum  apparatu  proponi  solet;  qu»  discursum  interdum 
corrigant,  interdum  suppleant;  unde  fit  loco  exemplaris  ad 
imitationem  et  practicam.  Ubi  e  contra,  exempla  in  gratiam 
disceptationis  adducta  succincte  et  nude  citantur,  et  tanquam 
mancipia  nutus  tantum  disceptationis  observant 

Hoc  vero  discriminis  operse  pretium  fiierit  obseryasse;  quod 
sicut  Historian  Temporum  optimam  pr»bent  materiam  ad  Dis- 
cursus  super  Politica,  quales  sunt  illi  Macciavelli,  ita  Historian 
Vitarum  optime  adhibentur  ad  Documenta  de  Negotiis ;  quo- 
niam  omnem  occasionum  et  negotiorum,  tarn  grandium  quam 
leviorum,  varietatem  complectuntur.  Imo,  reperire  est  basin 
ad  Prseceptiones  de  Negotiis,  utraque  ilia  Historia  adhuc  com- 
modiorem.  Ea  est,  ut  discursus  fiant  super  Epistolas,  sed 
prudentiores  et  magis  serias;  quales  sunt  illas  Ciceronia  ad 
Atticum,  et  alias.  Siquidem  Epistolae  magis  in  proximo  et  ad 
yivum  negotia  solent  reprassentare,  quam  vel  Annales  vel  Vitae. 
Quare  jam  et  de.  materia  et  de  forma  portioms  primaB  Doctrinas 
de  Negotiis,  quae  tractat  Occasiones  Sparsas,  diximus ;  eamque 
inter  Desiderata  numeramus. 

Est  et  alia  portio  ejusdem  Doctrinae,  quas  tantum  differt  ab 
ilia  altera  de  qua  diximus,  quantum  sapere  et  sibi  sapere.  Al- 
tera enim  movere  videtur  tanquam  a  centre  ad  circumferen- 

*  Vide  sup.,  p.  613. 
VOL.  I.  3d 
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tiam ;  altera^  tanquam  a  circumferentia  ad  centnum  Est  eniin 
prudentia  quaedam  consilii  aliis  impertiendi ;  est  vero  et  alia 
suis  rebus  proepiciendi ;  atque  hsd  nonnunquam  conjunguntor, 
sffipius  separantur.  Multi  siquidem  in  suis  ipeorum  ratiombiis 
instituendis  pradentissimi  sunt^  qui  tamen  in  rebuspublicis  ad- 
ministrandis  aut  etiam  oonsiliis  dan^  nihil  Talent;  fonnicai 
similes,  quad  creatora  sapiens  est  ad  sese  tuendum,  sed  horto 
plane  noxia.  Haec  yirtus  sibi  sajnendi  Bomanis  ipsis,  licet  pa- 
triae optimis  curatoribus,  non  ignota  fuit:  unde  Comicus,  Nam 
pol  sapiens  Jingit  fartunam  sUn.^  Quin  et  in  adagium  apud 
ipsos  versum  est,  Faher  quisque  fortune  proprim^i  et  Livius 
banc  ipsam  Catoni  Majori  tribuit ;  In  hoc  viro  tanta  vis  animi 
et  ingenii  inerat^  ut  quoeunque  loco  natus  esset  sSn  ipse  fortunam 
faciurus  mderetur.^ 

Hoc  genus  Prudential,  si  quis  ipsum  profiteatur  et  palam 
venditet,  semper  habitum  est  non  modo  non  polilicum,  verum 
etiam  infaustum  quiddam  et  inauspicatom :  mcut  in  Timotheo 
Atheniensi  observatum  est;  qui,  postquam  praDclara  multa 
facinora  in.  decus  et  commodum  civitatis  suae  edidisset,  atque 
administrationis  suae  (sicut  tum  moris  erat)  populo  rationem 
redderet,  singula  condusit  hac  clausula;  Atque  in  hoc  re  For^ 
tuna  partes  fuerunt  nullah  Contigit  vero,  ut  post  id  temporis 
nunquam  ei  quicquam  fceliciter  cesserit  Sane  nimis  elatum 
hoc  et  altum  sapiens,  eodem  spectans  quo  Ezechielis  illud  de 
Pharaone ;  Dicis,  Fluvius  est  mens,  et  ego  feci  memetipsum  ^ ;  aut 
illud  Habacuc  prophetas ;  Exultant  et  sacrifieant  reti  suo^i  aut 
illud  etiam  poetaB,  de  contemptore  Deum  Meseentio; 

Dextra  miH  Deus,  et  telum  quod  missile  libro, 
Nunc  adsint."  * 

Denique  Julius  CaBsar  nunquam  (quod  memini)  impotentiam 
cogitationum  suarum  arcanarum  prodidit,  niai  simili  dicta 
Cum  enim  aruspex  ei  referret  exta  reperta  fuisse  non  bona, 
admurmuravit  submisse ;  Erunt  lestiara  cum  volo^:  quod  etiam 
dictum  mortis  sued  infortunium  non  din  praecessit.  Verum 
excessus  iste  fidudas  (ut  diximus)  res,  ut  profkna,  ita  semper 
infcelix.     Quapropter  viris  magnis  et  vere  sapientibus  visum, 

'  •'  Nam  lapleof  qnldcm  pol  Ipte  flnglt  fbrtunun  sIbL* 

Plavt.  TnmmamuM,  It  SL  84. 
*  Appitti  Cnaudlus  Is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  commonly  quoted  senteooe. 
■  Livy,  xKix.  40.  «  PluL  in  Sylla,  c.  6.  »  Esek.  mdx.  3. 

Habak.  i.  16.  »  Vlrg.  JEn.  x.  778.  •  Sueton.  in  Jullo^  c.  77. 
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•Bucceesas  quoelibet  fcelicitati  suso^  non  virtuti  aut  industrise, 
tribuere :  nam  et  Sylla  Foelieem  &e,  non  Magnum  cognominavit  * ; 
et  Cseaar  (melius  quam  Bupra)  ad  nayis  gubernatorem:  CtBsarem 
vehis,  ei  Fariunam  efu$,* 

Attamen  ista  sententisB;  Faber  quUque  fortunm  sua;  Sapiens 
dominabitur  astris*;  Invia  virtuti  nulla  est  via^ ;  ao  similes ;  si 
intelligantor  et  adhibeantur  potius  pro  calcaribus  ad  industriam 
quam  pro  stapedibus  ad  insolenlaam^  magisque  at  progignant  in 
hominibus  decretorom  oonstantiam  et  robnr  quam  arrogantiam 
et  jactantiam^  tanquam  sanas  et  salutares  merito  habit»  sunt^  ac 
proculdubio  in  pectoribus  bominum  magnanimorum  sedem  non- 
nullam  occuparunt ;  eousque,  ut  cogitaliones  tales  quandoque 
»gre  disBimulent  Videmus  enim  Augustum  Cssarem  (qui, 
cum  aTunculo  suo  comparatus,  poiius  ab  illo  diversus  quam 
inferior  fait,  sed  vir  eerte  paulo  moderatior)  sub  finem  vitas 
petiisse  ab  amicis  qui  lectum  ejus  circumstabant,  ut  postquam 
expirasset  sibi  plauderent;  quasi  conscius  sibi  fuisset,  Mimum 
vita  a  se  commode  transactum,^  Hibc  quoque  doctrines  portio 
inter  Desiderata  numeranda  est ;  non  quin  in  praxis  etiam  nimio 
plus  quam  oportet,  usurpata  sit  et  irequentata;  verum  quod 
libri  de  ilia  silent  Quamobrem  ex  more  nostro,  siout  in 
priore,  nonnulla  ejus  capita  recensebimus ;  eamque  Fabrum 
Fortuna^  sive  (ut  diximus)  Doctrinam  de  Ambiiu  Vita,  nomi- 
nabimus. 

Ac  prime  quidem  intuitu  noTUm  quoddam  et  insolitum 
argumentum  traotare  videbor,  docendo  homines  quomodo  For- 
tun»  suflB  Fabri  fieri  possint:  doctrinam  certe,  cui  quivis 
libenter  se  discipuliun  addixerit,  donee  difficultatem  ejusdem 
habuerit  perspeotam.  Non  enim  leviora  stmt  aut  pauciora  aut 
minus  ardua  qu»  ad  Fortunam  comparandam  requiruntur,  quam 
qu»  ad  Virtutem ;  resque  est  »que  difficilis  ac  severa,  fieri  vere 
Pditicum  ac  ^ere  Moralenou  At  hujus  DoctrinaD  pertractatie 
plurimum  ad  literarum  tum  decus  tum  pondus  pertinet  Inter- 
est enim  inprimis  honoris  literarum,  ut  homines  isti  pragmatici 
sciant  eruditionem  haudquaquam  avicul»  qualis  est  alauda 

1  Tide  Pint  In  SylUi,  c  6.  *  Flut.  De  Roman.  Forton.  p.  319. 

■  ThlB  sentence  is  ascribed  to  Ftoleiny  by  Cognatus. 

*  Ovid,  Met  xlT.  lid. 

*  «*  Amicot  admlMoe  pereanctatos  Eoquld  vlderetar  mlmum  yitm  commode  trans* 
agliee,  a4j€clt  et  dansulam : 

A^ff  Kp^p,  Kol  rdrrtf  tfuts  ittrh  X^H^  Krvir^tfaTc." 
•^Shietom.  in  Aug,  c.  99 
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similem  esse^  quse  in  sublime  ferri  et  cantillando  se  oblectare 
soleaty  at  nihil  alind ;  quinimo  ex  accipitris  potius  genere  esse^ 
qui  et  in  alto  volare,  ac  subinde,  cum  visum  faerit^  descendere 
et  praedam  rapere  novit.  Deinde  et  ad  perfectionem  literamm 
hoc  ipsum  spectat^  quia  legitimad  inquisitionis  vera  norma  est, 
ut  nihil  inveniatur  in  ghbo  matericB,  quod  non  habeat  paraUelum 
in  ghbo  crystalUno  sive  intellectu.  Hoc  est,  ut  nihil  veniat  in 
Fracticam,  cujus  non  ait  etiam  Doctrina  aliqua  et  Theoria. 
Neque  tamen  litersB  hone  ipeam  Fortunte  Architecturam  aliter 
admirantur  aut  SBstimant,  quam  ut  opus  quoddam  inferions 
generis,  Nemini  enim  Fortuna  Propria,  pro  dono  JSsse '  sui  a 
Deo  concesso,  uUo  modo  digna  retributio  esse  possit.  Quin  et 
non  raro  fit,  ut  viri  virtutibuB  egregii  fortunte  suae  sponte 
renuncient,  ut  rebus  sublimioribus  vaoent.  Digna  tamen  est 
Fortuna,  quatenus  virtutis  ac  bene  merendi  oi^anum  est,  sua 
quoque  speculatione  et  doctrina. 

Ad  banc  Doctrinam  pertinent  praecepta,  nonnulla  Summaria, 
nonnulla  Sparsa  et  Varia.  Praecepta  Summaria  versantor  circa 
yeram  Notitiam  et  Aliorum  et  Sui.  Primum  igitur  pneceptum 
(in  quo  cardo  Notitisd  Aliorum  vertitur)  illud  constituatur,  ut 
procuremus  nobis  quantum  fieri  possit  fenestram  illam,  quam 
olim  requisivit  Momus.'  Hie,  cum  in  humani  cordis  fiibrica  tot 
angulos  et  recessus  conspicatus  esset,  id  reprehendit  quod  de- 
fiiisset  fenestra,  per  quam  in  obscures  illos  et  tortiiosos  aniiactus 
inspicere  quis  possit.  Hanc  autem  fenestram  obtinebimus,  si 
omm  sedulitate  nobis  informationem  oomparemus  et  procure* 
mus  de  personis,  quibuscum  intercedunt  negotia,  particularibus; 
earumque  ingeniis,  cupiditatibus,  finibus,  moribus,  auziliis  et 
adminiculis  quibus  praecipue  sufiulciuntur  et  valent;  et  rursos 
defectibus  et  imbecillitatibus,  quaque  ex  parte  maxime  pate- 
ant  et  obnoxii  sint;  amicis,  factionibus,  patronis,  clientelis; 
rursusque  inimids,  invidis,  competitoribus ;  etiiun  temporibus 
^  aditibus 

(Sols  Tin  moUes  aditos  et  tempora  none) ; ' 
denique  institutis  et  normis  quae  sibi  prsescripserunt,  et  simili- 

*  *«Btfe**  is  here  osed  as  an  Indeclinable  substantivp,  a  constnicHon  commoD  inong 
the  schoolmen.    •*  Posse  "  and  "  Yeile  *'  are  often  used  in  the  same  way. 

*  See  Ludan.  in  Hermotim.  20.  But  as  Bacon,  in  the  Essay  on  Building,  alludes 
to  a  part  of  the  story  which  Ludan  docs  not  tell,  it  is  probable  that  his  knowledge  of 
it  was  derived  from  some  other  source.  The  most  obvious  one  Is  the  ^sopic  ftUe; 
but  there  Momus's  wish  Is  not  quite  the  same  as  in  the  text.  In  the  ftible  he  com- 
plains not  that  there  are  no  shutters,  dup^Scf,  in  the  breast,  but  that  ol  ff^s  «>« 
in«ide  it,  and  not  on  the  surface. 

»  Vlrg.  JEn.  Iv.  423. 
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bu&  Quinetiiun  non  solum  informatio  capienda  est  de  Personis, 
ced  insuper  de  Actionibus  particularibus  qoas  de  tempore  in 
tempus  in  motu  sunt  et  tanquam  sub  incude ;  quomodo  regantur 
et  succedant,  quorum  studiis  foveantur^  a  quibus  oppugnentur^ 
cujusque  sint  ponderis  et  momenta^  et  quid  secum  trahant^  et 
hujusmodL  Etenim  Actiones  praesentes  nosse,  et  in  se  plurimum 
prodest^  et  illud  insuper  habet  quod  absque  hoc  etiam  persona* 
rum  notitia  valde  futura  sit  fallax  et  erronea.  Mutantur  enim 
homines  simul  cum  actionibus ;  et  alii  sunt,  dum  actionibus  ipsis 
implicentur  et  obsideantur,  alii  postquam  redierint  ad  ingenium; 
Atque  h»  de  rebus  particularibus  informationes,  qu»  tam  ad 
Fersonas  quam  ad  Actiones  spectant»  sunt  tanquam  proposi- 
tiones  minores  in  omni  activo  syllo^smo.  Nulla  enim  observa- 
tionum  aut  axiomatum  (unde  conficiuntur  majores  propositiones 
politics)  verities  aut  excellentia  ad  conclusionis  firmamentum 
sufficere  possit,  si  in  minore  propositione  fuerit  erratum*  Quod 
vero  hujusmo£  notitia  comparari  possit,  fidejussor  nobis  est 
Salomon,  qui  ait;  CotisUium  in  carde  viri,  tanquam  aqua  pro* 
funda;  sedvir  prudent  exhauriet  illud.^  Quamvis  autem  ipsa 
notitia  non  cadat  sub  preceptum,  quoniam  individuorum  est, 
attamen  mandata  de  eadem  elicienda  utiliter  dari  possunt. 

Notitia  hominum  sex  modis  elici  et  hauriri  potest;  per  Yul- 
tus  et  Ora  ipsorum;  per  Verba;  per  Facta;  per  Ingenia  sua; 
per  Fines  suos ;  denique  per  Relationes  Aliorum.  Quantum 
ad  Vultus  attinet,  minime  nos  moveat  vetus  adagium,  Franti 
nulla  fidei?  Licet  enim  hoc  ipsum  non  perperam  dictum  sit 
de  Vultus  et  Gestus  compositione  externa  et  generali,  attamen 
subsunt  subtiliores  quidam  motus  et  labores  Oculorum,  Oris, 
Vultus,  et  Gestus;  ex  quibus  reseratur  et  patet  (ut  elegan- 
ter  ait  Q.  Cicero)  veluti  janua  quondam  animi^  Quis  Tiberio 
Csesare  occultior?  At  Tacitus,  notans  characterem  et  modum 
loquendi  diversum  quo  usus  est  Tiberius  in  laudando  apud 
senatum  res  a  Germanico  et  a  Druso  gestas,  de  laudibus  Ger- 
manici  sic ;  Magis  in  speciem  adamatis  verbis,  quam  ut  penitus 
sentire  videretur^ ;  de  laudibus  Drusi  sic;  Paucioribusy  sed  inten'^ 
tier,  et  jida  oratime.^    Iterum  Tacitus,  eimdem  Tiberium  alias 

»  Prov.  K.  6.  *  Jttven.  li.  S.  »  De  Pet.  Com.  §  11. 

*  In  the  AdoaneemBiU  of  Learning,  this  passage  stands  thus : — '*  None  more  dose  than 
Tiberius,  and  yet  Tacitus  saith  of  Gallus,  Etenim  tnUu  offtntionem  conjeetaverat  So 
again,  noting,**  fcc.  The  passage  referred  to  is  in  Annal$f  I  13.,  and  was  probably 
omitted  by  an  OTersight,  for  it  is  quite  in  point — /.  S. 

■  Tac.  Ann.  i.  62.     [''Rettulit  tamen  ad  senatum  de  rebus  gestis,  multaque  d 
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etiam  at  nonnihil  pellucidnm  notans;  In  dHs  (inqoit)  erat 
veluti  eluctantium  verhorum;  $oJutiu»  veto  loquebatur,  quando 
subveiiireO  Sane  difficile  reperiatur  simulatioms  artifex  aliquis 
tain  peritns  et  egre^us,  aut  vnltus  aliqnis  ita  coactus,  et,  ot 
ille  loquitor^  Jussus,  qui  a  aermone  artificioso  et  simulatorio 
possit  istas  notas  aejungere^  qnin  aut  senno  at  Bolito  efblutior, 
aut  comptior^  aut  magb  vagus  et  oberrans,  aut  magis  aridus  et 
quasi  eluctans. 

Ad  Verba  Hominum  quod  attinet;  sunt  quidem  ilia  (ut  de 
urinis  loquuntur  medici)  meretricia.  Sed  isti  meretricii  ftici 
optime  deprehenduntur  duobus  modis ;  cum  scilicet  profenmtur 
verba  aut  ex  improvise,  aut  in  perturbatione.  Sic  Tiberius,  cum 
ex  Agrippinsd  verbis  aculeatis  subito  commotus  esset  et  nonnihil 
abreptus,  extra  innatss  simulationis  terminos  pedem  protulit; 
Audita  h<Bc  (inquit  Tacitus)  raram  occuUi  pectoris  vocem  eU^ 
cuere ;  correptamque  GrtBco  versu  admonuit^  idea  ladi  quia  non 
regnaret^  Quare  poeta  perturbationes  hujusmodi  non  inscite 
appeUat  Tortwras^  quod  ab  iis  secreta  sua  prodere  homines  com* 
pellantur: 

■'  Vino  tortus  et  ira.  • 

Ipsa  sane  testatur  experientia  paucos  admodum  reperiri,  qui 
erga  arcana  sua  tarn  fidi  sint,  animumque  gerant  adeo  obfirma- 
tum,  quin  interdum  ex  iracundia ;  interdum  ex  jactantia ;  inter- 
dum  ex  intima  erga  amicum  benevolentia ;  interdum  ex  animi 
imbecillitate,  qui  se  mole  cogitationum  onerari  amplius  non 
sustineat;  interdum  denique  ex  alio  quopiam  affectu;  intimas 
animi  cogitationes  revelent  et  commimicent  Ac  ante  omnia 
sinus  animi  excutit,  si  simulatio  simulationem  impulerit ;  juxta 
adagium  illud  Hispanorum;  Die  mendacium,  et  ernes  veritatem^ 
Quin  et  Factis  ipsis,  licet  humani  animi  pignora  sint  certis* 
sima,  non  prorsus  tamen  fidendum ;  nisi  diligenter  atque  attente 
pensitatis  prius  illorum  et  magnitudine  et  proprietate.  Illud 
enim  verissimum;  Fraus  sibi  in  parvis  fdem  prcestruit,  ut  ma'- 

Tlrtute  ejus  memoravlt,  magis  in  speciem  verbis  adomata  qtuun  ut  penltQs  sentire  ere- 
deretor.  Paucioribus  Dnuum  et  floem  Ulyricl  motus  laudavit,  sed  intentlor  et  fida 
oratione.*'] 

>  . . .  Compoelttts  alias  et  velut  elactantium  ▼erboram,  solutias  pronipttusqae  loque- 
batur  quotiens  tubveniret." —  Toe,  Ann.  iy.81. 

*  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  52.  In  modern  editions  of  Tadtos  tile  last  dame  stands  thns :  — 
<*  Non  tdeo  I»di  quia  non  regnaret** 

*  Hor.  Ep.  i.  16.  as. 

*  In  the  Advanetmmit  of  Ltan^  tbis  piovert)  Is  glfcn  In  Spanish :  <'  Dl  mentlra 
y  sacaras  Yerdad.** 
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jcre  emolumentofallat^  Italos  vero  seipsnm  in  ipso  stare  lapiie 
putat  ubiprcBco  pr<Bdtcat,  si  melius  solito  tractetur  absque  causa 
manifesta.'  Etenim  officia  ista  minora  homines  reddunt  osci- 
tantes  et  quasi  consopitos^  tarn  ad  cautionem  quam  ad  industri- 
am,  atque  recte  a  Demoeihene  appellantur  alimenta  socordie^^ 
Porro  {MToprietatem  et  naturam  nullorum  Factorum^  etiam  qu» 
beneficiorum  loco  habentur^  subdolam  et  ambiguam,  luculenter 
cemere  licet  ex  eo  quod  Antonio  Piimo  imposuit  Mutianus ; 
qui  post  reditnm  cum  eo  in  gratiam^  sed  fide  pessima,  plurimos 
ex  Antonii  amicis  ad  dignitates  evexit ;  8vmul  amicis  ejus  prcR* 
fectuTQs  et  tribtmattis  largitur,^  Hoc  autem  astu,  Antonium 
non  muniyit,  sed  exaimavit  penitus  et  desolavit^  amicitias  ejus 
ad  se  transferendo. 

Certissima  autem  davis  ad  animos  hominum  reserandos  ver- 
titur  in  rimandis  et  pemoscendis  vel  Ingeniis  et  Naturis  ipso- 
rum,  vel  Finibus  et  Intentionibus.  Atque  imbecilliores  certe 
et  simpliciores  ex  Ingeniis,  prudentiores  autem  et  tectiores  ex 
Finibus  suis  optime  judicantur.  Certe  prudenter  et  facete 
(licet  meo  judicio  minus  vere)  dictum  fiiit  a  nuntio  quopiam 
Pontificis,  sub  reditu  ejus  a  legatione  apud  nationem  quandam 
ubi  tanquam  Ordinarius  resederat.  Interrogatus  de  delectu 
successoris  sui,  consilium  dedit ;  Ut  nuUo  modo  mitteretur  aliquis 
qui  eximie  prudens  esset,  sed  potius  mediocriter  tantum  ;  quomam 
(inquit)  ex  prudentioribus  nemo  facile  conjiciet,  quid  verisimiU 
foret  Utius  gentis  homines  faciuros.  Sane  non  raro  intervenit 
iUe  error,  et  maxime  familiaris  est  viris  prudentibus,  ut  ex  mo* 
dulo  ingemi  proprii  alios  metiantur ;  ac  proinde  ultra  scopiun 
ssepius  jacnlentur,  supponendo  quod  homines  majora  quiedam 
meditentur  et  sibi  destinent,  et  subtilioribus  technis  utantiur, 
quam  qu»  illorum  animos  unquam  subierint.  Quod  etiam 
eleganter  innuit  adagium  Italicum,  quo  notatur  nummorumy  pru" 
denti<Byfideiy  semper  minores  inveniri  ratianes  quam  quis  putaret^ 
Quare  in  levioris  ingenii  hominibus,  quia  multa  absurda  faciunt, 
eapiendaest  conjectura  potius  ex  propensionibus  Ingeniorum 

'  **  Fraus  fldem  In  parvis  sibi  prmtruit,  ut,  quam  opera  pretiam  sit,  com  magnA 
meroede  &llAt'* — Livy,  xxviii.  42. 
'  Bacon  alludes  to  the  Italian  proverb  :— 

"  Chi  mi  &  piik  caresse  cbd  non  iuole 
O  m'  a  ingannato»  o  ingannar  ml  vnole.** 

*  See  the  note  at  p.  681.  «  Tlic.  Hiat  i?.  89 . 

*  Di  danari,  di  senno^  e  di  fede 
C*  ^  ne  manoo  che  non  credl. 

See  the  Advane$maU  of  learning, 
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quam  ex  destinationibus  Finium.  Porro,  Principea  qaoqne 
(sed  longe  aliam  ob  causam)  ab  Ingeniis  optime  judicantar ; 
Privati  autem  ex  Finibus.  Principes  enim  fastigium  adepd 
humanprum  desideriorom^  nullos  fere  sibi  propositos  lines 
habent  ad  quos^  prsesertim  vehementer  et  constanter,  aspirant ; 
ex  quorum  Finium  situ  et  distantia  reliquamm  suannn  actio- 
num  possit  excipi  et  oonfici  directio  et  scala;  id  quod  inter 
alia  causa  est  Tel  prtecipua,  ut  carda  eorum  (quod  Scriptora 
pronunciat)  sint  inscrutabilm^  At  Privatorum  nullus  est,  qui 
non  sit  plane  yeluti  viator^  et  profidsoatur  intente  ad  aliquam 
itin^ris  metam^  ubi  oonsistat;  unde  fion  male  divinare  qois 
poterit  quid  facturus  edt^  aut  non  facturuEU  Si  enim  in  ordine 
sit  quidpiam  ad  finem  suum^  probabile  est  facturum ;  sin  sit  in 
contrarium  finis^  minime.  Neque  de  Finium  aut  Ingenionun 
in  hominibus  diversitate  informatio  capienda  est  simpliciter  tan- 
tum>  sed  et  oomparate ;  quid  scilicet  prsdominetur^  et  reliqua 
in  ordinem  cogat.  Sic,  ut  videmus,  Tigellinus,  oum  se  Pe- 
tronio  Turpiliano  inferiorem  sentiret  in  Toluptatibus  Keroni 
ministrandis  et  prsegustandis,  metus  (ut  ait  Tacitus)  Neronis 
limatus  est^ ;  et  hoc  pacto  »mulum  evertit. 

Ad  notitiam  quod  attinet  de  hominum  animis  secundarianr^ 
nimirum  quse  ab  Aliorum  Relatione  desiuuitur,  breviter  dicere 
sufficiet  Defectus  et  vitia  didiceris  optime  ab  inimicis;  yir* 
tutes  et  facultates  ab  amicis;  mores  et  tempera  a  famulis; 
opiniones  et  meditationes  ab  intimis  familiaribus,  cum  quibus 
frequentius  colloquia  miscent  Fama  popularis  levis  est;  et 
superiorum  judicia  minus  oerta;  etenim  coram  illis  tectiores 
incedunt  homines.      Veriar  fama  e  domesiicis  emanat? 

Verum  ad  inquisitionem  istam  uniyersam  via  maxime  compen- 
diaria  in  tribus  consistit.  Primum,  ut  amicitias  multas  oompa- 
remus  emu  ejusmodi  hominibus  qui  multiplicem  et  variam 
habent  tam  rerum  quam  persouarum  notitiam ;  inprimis  yero 
enitendum  ut  saltem  singulos  habeamus  prssto,  qui  pro  nego- 
tiorum  atque  hominum  diversitate,  nos  de  unaquaque  re  oer* 
tiores  facere  et  solide  informare  possint.  Secundo,  ut  prudens 
temperamentum  et  mediocritatem  quandam  persequamur  et  in 
libertate  sermonis  et  in  tacitumitate ;  frequentius  libertatem 
usurpantes ;  at  oum  res  postulate  silentium.   Libertas  siquidem 

'  Prov.  XXV.  8.  '  Tac  Ann.  >!▼.  57. 

*  *«  Fere  omnia  senno  ad  forenaem  fkm&m  a  domestids  emanat  aactoribm^'' —  Q. 
Cicero,  De  Pet.  ContuL  §  6. 
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in  sermone  etiain  alios  invitat  et  proTOcat  mi  pari  libertate  erga 
BOB  utantnr,  et  sio  multa  deducit  ad  notitiam  noBtram ;  at  taci- 
tundtas  fidem  conciliate  efficitque  ut  ament  homines  secreta 
sua  apud  nos  tanquam  in  sinu  deponere.  Tertio,  is  nobis  paula- 
.tim  acquirendus  e&t  habitus,  ut  vigilante  et  pnesente  animo,  in 
omnibus  colloquiis  et  actionibus,  simul  et  rem  quas  instat  gera- 
mus  et  alia  qu»  incidunt  observemus.  Nam  sicut  Epictetus 
pnecipit,  ut  Philosophus  in  singulis  suis  actionibus  ita  secum 
loquatur  I  Et  hoc  volo,  et  etiam  institutum  servare  ^ ;  sic  Politicud 
in  singulis  negotiis  ita  secum  statuat;  Et  hoe  voh,  atque  etiam 
aUquid  quod  in  fiUurum  una  esse  possit  addiseere.  Itaque,  qui 
eo  sunt  ingenio,  ut  nimium  hoc  agant^  et  toti  sint  in  pnesente 
negotio  quod  in  manibus  habent,  de  iis  autem  qu»  interveniunt 
neo  cogitant  quidem  (id  quod  in  se  agnoscit  Montaneus^),  illi 
certe  ministri  r^um  aut  lerumpublicarum  sunt  vel  optimi,  sed 
ad  proprias  fortunas  claudicant.  Interim  cautio  ante  omnia 
adhibenda,  ut  impetum  animi  et  alacritatem  nimiam  cohibea- 
mus;  ne  multa  sciendo  ad  nos  multis  immiscendum  feramur. 
InfcBlix  enim  quiddam  est  et.  temerarium  Polypragmosyne. 
Itaque  ista  quam  comparandam  prsecipimus  Notitiss  Rerum  et 
Personamm  yarietas  hue  tandem  reditu  ut  et  Berum  qnas 
suscipimus,  et  Hominum  quorum  opera  utimur,  magis  cum 
judicio  deleetum  faciamus^  imde  cuncta  et  magis  deztre  et 
magis  tuto  disponere  et  administrare  sciamus. 

Notitiam  Aliorum  sequitnr  Noiatia  SuL  Etenim  non  minor 
diligentia  adhibenda  est,  sed  major  potius,  ut  nos  de  nobis  ipsis 
quam  de  aliis  yere  et  accurate  informemus.  Quippe  cum  ora* 
culum  illud,  Nosce  teipsum,  non  tantum  sit  canon  prudentiiB 
universalise  sed  et  in  Politicis  pnecipuum  locum  habeat  Optime 
enim  homines  monet  S.  Jacobus ;  Eum  qui  vtdtum  in  spectUo 
consideramty  obtimsci  tamen  illico  qualis  fuerit^;  ut  omnino  fre» 
quenti  inspectione  sit  opus.  Idque  tenet  etiam  in  politicis» 
Sed  specula  scilicet  sunt  diyersa.  Nam  speculum  divinum,  in 
quo  nos  contueri  debemus,  est  Yerbum  Dei ;  speculum  autem 
politicum  non  aliud  est  quam  status  rerum  et  temporum  in 
quibus  yivimus. 

Ezamen  igitur  accuratum,  nee  quale  esse  solet  sui  nimium 
amantise   instituendum   est  homini  de   propriis  Facultatibus, 

>  Epict  Enchir.  c.  9. 

'  See  Montaigne's  Essay,  De  F  UHUti  d  de  rHonnStteti. 

*  8t  James,  i.  23,  24. 
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yeluti  Ad  lumen  obvertens^  his  subterfiigia  qua^rena  aut  apte 
ea  interpretando  eluens;  et  sioulia.  Itaque  de  Mutiano,  viro 
8ui  temporis  prudentissimo  et  ad  res  gerendas  impigerrimo, 
Tacitus ;  Omniumy  qua  dixeratfeeeratquey  arte  quadam  ostentator.  * 
Indiget  certe  res  h»o  arte  nonnulla^  ne  taodium  et  contemptum 
pariat :  ita  tamen  ut  Ostentatio  quaepiam,  licet  usque  ad  yani- 
tatis  primum  gradum^  yitium  sit  potius  in  Ethicis  quam  in 
Politicis.  Sicut  enim  dici  solet  de  calunmia;  Audaeter  calu" 
mniare,  semper  aliquid  fueret^ ;  sic  dici  possit  de  jactantia  (nisi 
plane  deformis  fuerit  et  ridicula),  Audaeter  te  vendita,  semper 
aliquid  hcBret.  Hasrebit  certe  apud  populum,  licet  prudentiores 
subrideant.  Itaque  existimatio  parta  apud  plurimos  pauconun 
fastidium  abunde  compensabit*  Quod  si  ista  de  qua  loquimur 
sui  ostentatio  decenter  et  cum  judicio  regatur ;  exempli  gratia, 
si  natiyum  quendam  pectoris  candorem  et  ingenuitatem  prae  ae 
ferat ;  aut  si  illis  temporibus  adhibeatur,  yel  cum  pericula  dr- 
cumstent  (ut  apud  yiros  militare&in  bellis)^  yel  cum  alii  inyidia 
flagrent ;  aut  si  yerba  quae,  ad  laudes  proprias  pertinent  tan- 
quam  aliud  agenti  excidisse  yideantur,  minimeque  yel  eerio  yel 
prolixe  nimis  iis  insistatur ;  aut  si  ita  quis  se  laudibus  honestet, 
ut  simul  etiam  censuris  et  jocis  erga  se  non  abstineat ;  aut  ^ 
denique  hoc  facit  non  sponte^  sed  tanquam  lacessitus  et  aliorum 
insolentiis  et  contumeliis  proyocatus;  non  paryum  certe  hiec 
res  existimationi  hominis  cumulum  adjicit.  Neque  sane  exiguus 
est  eorum  numerus,  qui  cum  natura  sint  magis  solidi  et  minime 
yentosi,  atque  propterea  hac  arte  honori  suo  yelificandi  careant, 
moderationis  suae  nonnulla  cum  dignitatis  jactura  dant  p<Bna& 

V^rum  hujusmodi  ostentationem  Virtutis  utcunque  aliquis 
infirmiore  judicio  et  nimium  fortasse  ethicus  improbayerit; 
illud  nemo  negarit^  dandam  saltem  esse  operam  ut  yirtus  per 
incuriam  justo  suo  pretio  non  fraudetur^  et  minoris  quam 
reyera  est  aestimetur.  Haec  yero^  in  yirtute  aestimanda,  pretii 
diminutio  tribus  modis  solet  contingere.  Prime,  quando  quis 
in  rebus  gerendis  se  et  operam  suam  offert  et  obtrudit,  non 
yocatus  aut  accersitus ;  hujusmodi  enim  officiis  remunerationis 
loco  esse  solet^  si  non  repudientur.  Secundo,  quando  quia  in 
principio  rei  gerendas  yiribus  suis  nimium  abutitur,  et  quod 

>  «  Omnium  qus  diceret  atque  ageret  arte  qu&dam  ostentator.**—  Toe.  JBUt  IL  80. 

'  This  precept  seems  taken  fh>m  the  advice  given  by  Mediusto  Alexander^  ty- 
copbants.  He  told  tJiem  to  calumniate  boldly,  — *'  tbat  the  wounds  they  inlUcte>l 
might  heal,  but  would  always  leave  a  scar.** — Ptut.  Quomodo  qui$  dfaeemere^  Av.» 
c.  24. 
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sensim  erat  pra&standum  uno  impetu  effundit ;  id  quod  rebus 
bene  administratis  praeproperam  conciliat  gratiam^  in  fine  autem 
satietatem  inducit.  Tertio^  quando  quis  virtutis  8ua9  fructum 
in  laudibus,  plausu,  honore,  gratia^  sibi  praebitis  nimis  cito  et 
leviter  sentit,  atque  in  iis  sibi  complacet;  de  quo  prudens 
habetur  monitum ;  Cave  ne  insttetus  rebus  mafaribus  videaris^  si 
h(Bc  te  res  parva  sicuti  magna  deleetaO 

Defectuum  enimvero  sedula  occultatio  minoris  haudquaquam 
momenti  est^  quam  Tirtutum  prudens  et  artificiosa  ostentatio. 
Defectus  autem  occultantur  et  latent  maxime  triplici  quadam 
industria,  et  quasi  tribus  latebris ;  Cautioner  Praetextu,  et  Confix 
dentia.  Cautionem  didmus,  quando  iis  rebus  priidenter  abs^ 
tinemus^  quibus  pares  non  sumus ;  ubi  contra  ingenia  audacula 
et  inquieta  se  facile  ingerunt  sine  judicio  rebus  quibus  non  in- 
sueverunt,  et  proinde  defectus  suos  proprios  publicant  et  quasi 
proclamant^  Prsetextum  dicimus,  cum  sagaciter  et  prudenter 
Tiam  nobis  stemimus  et  munimus,  qua  benigna  et  commoda 
de  Yitiis  et  defectibus  nostris  fiat  interpretation  quasi  aliunde 
provenienlibus  aut  alio  tendentibus  quam  vulgo  existimatur. 
Etenim  de  latebris  vitiorum  non  male  poeta ; 

Sflepe  latet  vitium  proximitate  boni.  * 

Quare,  siquem  defectum  in  nobis  ipsis  perceperimus^  opera 
danda  ut  personam  et  prastextum  virtutis  finitimsB  mutuemur, 
sub  cujus  umbra  lateat.  Yerbi  gratia^  tardo  gravitas  prse- 
texenda,  ignayo  lenitas,  et  sic  de  c»teris.  Illud  etiam  utile, 
probabilem  aliquam  causam  obtendere  et  in  vulgus  spargere,  qua 
adducti  ultimas  vires  nostras  promere  refdgiamus ;  ut  quod  non 
possimus,  nolle  videamur.  Quod  ad  Confidentiam  attinet,  im- 
pudens  certe  est  remedium,  sed  tamen  certissimum  atque  effica- 
cissimum ;  nempe,  ut  quis  ea  omnino  contemnere  et  vilipendere 
se  profiteatur,  quae  revera  assequi  non  possit :  mercatorum  pru- 
dentium  more,  quibus  solenne  est  et  proprium  ut  pretium  mer- 
cium  suarum  attollant,  aliorum  deprimant.  Est  tamen  et  aliud 
ConfidentiflB  genus  hoc  ipso  impudentius;  nimirum,  perfricta 
fironte  defectus  suos  etiam  opinioni  obtrudere  et  venditare,  quasi 
in  iis  quibus  maxime  •destituitur  se  eminere  credat ;  atque  ut 
.  hoc  facilius  caeieris  imponat,  se  in  iis  rebus  quibus  revera  pluri- 

'  **  Videte  ne  iDsueti  rerum  miOoram  vldeamlnl,  si  vos  parva  ret  sicuti  magna 
delectat."— AAetor.  ad  Heren.  iv.  4. 
•  Vide  saprii,  p.  677. 
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mom  poUet  fingat  diffideniem;  qaemadmodum  fieri  yidemiis  in 
poetifl ;  poeta  enim  carmina  sua  recitanta^  si  unmn  aliquem  Ter- 
siculum  non  admodttm  dizeris  probandum^  audias  illico ;  Aigue 
hie  versus  plwrii  mihi  eofutitU,  quam  reUquarum  pJurimL  Tom 
I  yeio  aliuxn  quempiam  yersiim  adducet  quasi  sibi  suq^ectum^  et 

j  de  60  quid  putes  scisdtabitor,  quern  satis  norit  inter  plurimos 

'  esse  optimum  et  censune  minime  obnazium.    Ante  omnia  vero 

ad  hoo  quod  nuno  agitur^  ut  scilicet  specimen  sui  quia  edat 
coram  aliis  illustre  et  jus  suum  in  omnibus  retineat,  nil  magis 
interesse  judico  quam  ne  quis  per  nimiam  suam  naturae  bonita- 
tem  et  suavitatem  se  ezarmet  et  iiyuriis  et  contumeliis  exponat; 
quin  potius  in  omnibus  aliquos  animi  liberi  et  generosi^  et  non 
aculei  minus  quam  melUs  intra  se  gestantis,  igniculos  subinde 
emittat  Qun  quidon  munita  Tit»  ratio,  una  cum  prompto  et 
parato  ad  se  a  contumeUia  yindicandum  animo,  aliquibua  ez 
aoddente  imponitur  et  necessitate  quadam  ineidtabili,  propter 
aliquid  infiTum  in  persona  aut  fortuna  sua;  veluti  fit  in  de- 
formibus  et  spuriis  et  ignominia  aliqua  mulctatis ;.  undo  hujus- 
modi  homines,  si  Tirtus  non  de»t,  fislices  plerunque  evadunt. 

Quod  yero  ad  se  deelarandum  attipet;  id  alia  res^omnino  est 
ab  ostentatione  sui,  de  qua  dizimus.  Neque  enim  ad  yirtutea 
aut  defectus  hominum  refertur,  sed  ad  actiones  yitie  particulares. 
Qua  in  parte  nihil  inyenitur  ma^  politicum,  quam  ut  medio- 
critas  quasdam  servetur  prudens  et  sana,  in  sensa  animi  circa 
actiones  particulares  aperiendo  aut  recondendo.  Licet  enim 
profunda  tacitumitas,  et  consiliorum  occultatio,  et  is  remm 
gerendarum  modus  qui  omnia  coecis  et  (ut  mpdem»  linguie 
potius  loquuntur)  surdis  artibus  et  mediis  operatur,  res  sit  et 
utilis  et  mirabilis ;  tamen  non  raro  eyenit,  ut  (quod  dicitur) 
Dissimulatio  errares  pariaty  qui  dtssimulatorem  ipsum  illaqueani. 
Nam  yidemus  yiros  politicos  mazime  onmium  insignes,  libere 
et  indissimulanter  fines  quos  peterent  palam  proferre  non  dubi- 
tasse.  Sic  L.  Sylla  manifesto  prsB  se  tulit,  Se  omnes  martaies 
velfcdices  vet  infoBlicesJieri  cupere,pr(mi  tibi essent  vel amiei vei 
inimicu  Sic  Csesar,  cum  primum  profectus  est  in  Grallias,  nil 
yeritus  est  profiteri,  Se  malle  primum  esse  in  villa  obscura  quam 
secundum  RonuB.  ^  Idem  Ciesar,  coepto  jam  bello,  dissimulatorem 
tninime  egit,  si  audiamus  quid  Cicero  de  illo  pr»dicet  Alter  • 
(CsBsarem  innuens)  nan  recusat,  sed  quodammodo  postulate  ut  (ut 

*  See  nntarch'^  Apophthegmi, 
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est)  sic  appeUetuT  Tyrcainus^  Simifiter  videmuB^  in  epistola 
quadam  CiceroniB  ad  Atticum,  quain  minime  fiierit  Augustus 
CsBsar  dissimulator ;  qui  in  ipso  ingressu  ad  res  gerendas,  cum 
adhuc  senatui  esset  in  deliciis,  solitus  tamen  erat  in  concionibus 
apud  populum  jurare  ilia  formula;  Ita  parentU  konores  camequi 
Ueeat.^  Illud  autem  non  minus  quiddam  erat  quam  ipsa 
tyrannis.  Yemm  est^  ad  invidiam  paululum  leniendam^  sofi-^ 
tum  eum  simul  ad  statuam  Jiilii  CaBsaris^  quiB  in  rostris  posita 
erat,  manum  protendere.  Homines  autem  ridebant,  et  plaude- 
bant,  et  admirabantur,  et  inter  se  ita  loqnebantur ;  Quid  hoe  estf 
Qualis  adolescens/  Sed  tamen  nihil  malitiad  in  eo  suspieabaDtur, 
qui  tarn  candide  et  ingenue  quod  sentiret  loqueretor.  Et  isti 
quidem,  quos  nominaTimus,  prospera  omnia  consecnti  sunt; 
Pompeius  contra,  qui  ad  eosdem  tendebat  fines,  sed  viis  magis 
umbrosis  et  obscuris  (sicut  Tacitus  de  eo  loquitur,  OccuUior  non 
melior  ' ;  atque  Sallustins  similiter  idem  insimulat,  Ore  proboy 
animo  inverecundo%  id  prorsus  agebat  et  innumeris  tedmis 
moliebatur,  ut  cupiditates  suas  et  ambitionem  alter  recondendo 
interim  rempublicam  in  anarchiam  et  confusionem  redigeret, 
quo  ilia  se  necessario  in  sinus  ejus  eonjieeret,  atque  hoc  pacto 
Bumma  rerum  ad  eum  deferretur  quasi  invitum  et  renitentem. 
Cum  vero  hoc  se  putaret  consecutum,  factus  consal  solus  (quod 
nunquam  euiquam  contigisset),  nihilo  plus  ad  fines  suos  proficie* 
bat ;  eo  quod  etiam  illi  qui  proculdnbio  eum  fiiissent  adjoturi, 
quid  vellet  non  perciperent  Adeo  ut  tandem  coaetus  sit  tritam 
et  yulgarem  inire  viam ;  ut  scilioet,  pnetextn  se  Cssari  oppo> 
nendi,  arma  et  exercitum  compararet  Adeo  leirta,  casibua 
obnoxia,  et  plerunque  infiBliGia,  solent  esse  ea  consHia  quaa 
profunda  disrimuktione  obteguntur  I  Qua  de  re  idem  smsisse 
yidetur  Tacitus,  cum  simulationis  artificia  taaquam  inferioris 
subsellii  prudentiam  constituit,  pro  artibus  politieis:  illam 
Tiberio,  has  yero  Augusto  CMari  attribuens.  Etenimy  de 
LiTia  Tcrba  faciens,  sic  loquitur;  quod  fuisset  ilia  cum  artUme 
mariti  et  timuloHonefiUi  bene  eomposita.^ 

Quod  ad  mimmajleetendum  et  effingendum  attinet ;  totiB  viri* 
bus  certe  incumbendum  ut  animus  reddatur  occasionibus  et 
opportunitatibus  obsequens,  neque  ullo  modo  erga  eas  durus 

*  Cicero,  Ep.  ad  Attic  x.  4.  •  Ibid,  xvi  15. 
»  Tad.  Hist  IL  88. 

*  See,  for  the  ftvsment  of  Sallust  here  referred  to^  Suetonius  D*  CtarU  Gramma^ 
ticU,  c.  15. 

*  Tic.  AnnaL  ▼.  1 
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ftat  renitens.  Neque  enim  majus  fuerit  impedimentam  ad  re8 
gerendaB,  aut  fortunas  hominum  constituendas^  quam  illud 
Idem  matubat,  neque  idem  decebat  ^ ;  videlicet,  cum  homines  iidem 
Bint,  et  natora  sua  utautur,  postquam  occasiones  se  mutaverint 
Bene  itaque  Liyius,  cum  Catonem  Majorem  introducit  tanquam 
fortunsB  suae  architectum  peritissimum,  illud  subjungit;  quod  ei 
fuerit  ifigenium  versatile.^  Atque  hinc  fit^  quod  ingenia  giavia 
et  solennia  et  mutare  nescia,  plus  plerunque  habeant  dignitatis 
quam  foelicitatb.  Hoc  yero  vitium  in  aliquibus  a  natura  pemtus 
insitum  est,  qui  suopte  ingenio  sunt  viscosi,  et  nodosi,  et  ad 
versandum  ineptL  At  in  aliis  consuetudine  obtinuit  (quie  est 
altera  natura)  atque  opinione  quadam  (qusB  in  animos  hominum 
facile  obrepit),  ut  minime  mutandam  sibi  putent  rerum  geren- 
darum  rationem,  quam  prius  bonam  et  prosperam  sint  ezperti. 
Prudenter  enim  observat  Macciavellus  in  Fabio  Maximo,  quod 
prutinum  suum  et  inveteratum  cunctandi  et  belli  trahendi  marem 
retinere  mordicus  voluerii^  cum  natura  belli  esset  alia,  et  acriera 
poetularet  eonsiUa^  In  aliis  porro  idem  vitium  ex  inopia  judidi 
progignitur,  cum  homines  periodos  rerum  et  actaonum  non  tem- 
pestive  discemant,  sed  tum  demum  se  vertant  postquam  oppor- 
tunitas  jam  elapsa  sit.  Tale  quidpiam  in  Atheniensibus  suis 
redarguit  Demosthenes,  eos  aiens  esse  rusticis  similes,  qui  in  ludo 
ffladiatario  se  prcbantes  semper  post  plagam  aceeptam  in  eampar- 
tern  muniendam  scutum  transferunt  qua  percussi  sunt ;  non  prius.* 
In  aliis  rursus  hoc  ipsmn  contingit,  quia  operam  in  via  ea  quam 
semel  ingressi  sunt  coUocatam  perdere  gravantur,  nee  receptui 
canere  sdunt;  sed  potius  se  occasionibus  superiores  fore  oon* 
stantia  sua  confidunt  Yerum  ista  animi  viscositas  et  renitentia, 
a  quacunque  ilia  tandem  radice  pullularit,  rebus  gerendis  et 
fbrtunsB  hominum  est  damnosissima ;  nihilque  magis  politicum 
quam  animi  rotaa  reddere  cum  rotis  fortume  concentricas  et 
simul  volubiles.  Atque  de  pneceptis  duobus  Summariis,  circa 
Fortunsd  Architecturam,  hactenus.  PrsBcepta  autem  Sparsa 
baud  pauca  sunt.  Nos  tamen  perpauca  deligemus,  pro  modo 
exempli* 

Primum  Prnceptum  est ;  Faber  Fortunao  amusse'  sua  perite 

*  **  Remanebat  idem  neque  decebat  idem  "  is  said  by  Cicero,  in  speaking  of  the  yoath- 
ful  character  of  the  eloquence  of  Hortensius.     See  the  JDe  deuris  OraL  c  95. 

*  Ury,  xxxix.  40.  '  Macch.  Discorsi,  iiL  9. 

*  Demoeth.  1  PhiUp.  §  46.    '<  Bustici  **  is  tai  the  original  fidpfiapoi  i  and  the  iUos- 
tration  is  derived,  not  from  fencing,  but  flnom  boxing. 

*  The  word  amusds  very  seldom  occurs,  except  in  the  phrase  <'«d  amotsim."    lb 
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utatur,  eamque  rite  applicet;  hoeest^  animum  assuefaciat  ut 
rerum  omnium  pretium  et  valorem  sestimet  prout  ad  fortunam 
et  fines  suos  magis  aut  minus  conducant ;  hocque  curet  sedulo 
non  perfunctorie.  Mira  enim  res^  sed  verissima ;  inveniuntur 
plurimi^  quorum  mentis  pars  logica  (si  ita  loqui  licet)  est  bona^ 
mathemcUica  pessima;  videlicet,  qui  de  rerum.  consequentiis 
satis  firmiter  judicant ;  de  pretiis  vero  imperitissime.  Hinc  fit, 
ut  alii  privata  et  secreta  cum  principibus  coUoquia,  alii  auras 
populares,  tanquam  magna  adepti,  admirentur;  cum  sit  utrunque 
saspenumcro  res  et  invidia  et  periculo  plena;  alii  autem  res 
metiantur  ez  difficultate,  atque  opera  sua  in  eis  impensa;  fieri 
oportere  existimantes,  ut  quantum  moverint  tantum  etiam  pro* 
moverint ;  sicut  Caesar  de  Catone  Uticensi,  veluti  per  ironiam> 
dixit;  narrando  quam  laboriosus  fuerit  et  assiduus  et  quasi 
indefatigabilis,  neque  tamen  multum  ad  rem ;  Omnia  (inquit) 
.  moffno  studio  agehat.^     Hinc  etiam  illud  accidit,  ut  homines 

saepius  seipsos  fallant ;  qui  si  magni  alicujus  aut  honorati  viri 
opera  utantur,  sibi  omnia  prospera  promittant;  cum  illud  verum 
sit,  non  grandissima  quaeque  instrumental  sed  aptissima,  citius 
et  foelicius  opus  quodque  perficere.  Atque  ad  mathematicam 
veram  animi  informandam,  operas  pretium  est  illud  inprimis 
nosse  et  descriptum  habere,  quid  ad  cujusque  fortunam  consti- 
tuendam  et  promovendam  primum  statui  debeat,  quid  secundum; 
et  sic  deinceps.  Primo  loco,  Emendatianem  Animi  pono ;  animi 
enim  impedimenta  et  nodos  toUendo  et  complanando,  citius  viam 
fortunae  aperueris,  quam  fortunae  auxiliis  animi  impedimenta 
sustuleris.  Secundo  loco.  Opes  pono  et  Pecuniam ;  quam 
Bunmio  loco  plurimi  fortasse  collocaverint,  cum  tanti  sit  ad 
omnia  usus.  Verum  eam  opinionem  similem  ob  causam  ab- 
judico  atque  Macciavellus  fecit,  in  alia  re  non  multum  ab  ea 
discrepante.  Cum  enim  vetus  fuerit  sententia,  Pecuniam  esse 
>  nervos  belli;    ille  contra  non  alios  esse  nervos  belli  asseruit^ 

I  quam  nervos  virorum  fortium  et  militariumJ*    Eodem  prorsus 

I  modo  vere  asseri  possit,  nervos  fortunes  non  esse  pecuniam,  sed 

potius  animi  vires;  ingenium,  fortitudinem,  audaciam,  constan- 
tiam,  moderationem,  industriam,.  et  similia.  Tertio  loco,  colloca 
Famam  et  Existimationem  ;  eo  magis  quod  ilia  asstus  qnosdam 

ablative  ought  to  be  amiusi,  npi  amune.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  authority 
for  either  form. 

>  The  word?  of  the  original  are  <*  Hsc  magno  stodio  agebat" —  Ccuar.  BeU,  CioiL 
1.30. 

2  Macchiav.  Disconl,  IL  10.   And  for  the  opinion  he  refutes,  see  Cicero,  Phlllpp.  5. 
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habeant  et  tempora^  quibus  si  non  opportune  utaria,  difficile  erit 
rem  in  integrum  restituere.  Ardua  enim  res,  Famam  pnecipi- 
tantem  retrovertere.  Postremo  loco,  pono  HanareSy  ad  quoe 
certe  &cilior  aditus  per  unumquodque  ex  illis  tribus,  mnlto 
magiB  per  omnia  conjuncta,  datnr,  quam  si  ab  Honoribus  auq)i- 
ceris  et  deinde  ad  reliqua  perrezeris.  Yerumj  ut  in  ordine 
rerum  servando  baud  parum  eet  moment!,  ita  non  multo  nunus 
in  servando  ordine  temporis ;  cujus  perturbatione  firequentissiiM 
peccatur;  dum  ad  fines  tum  properatur  quando  initia  essent 
curanda ;  atque  dum  ad  mayima  quseque  subito  advolamus,  qiue 
in  medio  posita  sunt  temere  transilientes.  At  illud  recte  pn^- 
cipitur ;   Quod  nunc  inUat  affamtu.^ 

Secundum  Pnoceptum  est,  ut  caveamus  ne  animi  quadam 
magnitudine  et  pnefidentia  ad  magis  ardua  quam  par  est  fen- 
mur,  neve  in  adversum  fluvii  remigemus.  Optimum  eDini 
consilium  circa  fortunas  hominum. 


•  Fatis  accede  Deisque.' 


CircumspiciamuB  in  omnes  partes^  et  observemus  qua  res 
pateant,  qua  claus»  et  obstructie  sint,  qua  proclives,  qua 
arduad ;  neque  yiribus  nostris,  ubi  non  patet  aditus  commodos, 
abutamur.  Hoc  si  fecerimus,  et  a  repidsa  nos  immunes  pne- 
stabimus ;  et  in  negotiis  singulis  nimis  diu  non  hasrebimus ;  et 
moderationis  laudem  reportabimus ;  et  pauciores  offendemus; 
et  denique  fcelicitatis  opinionem  acquiremus ;  dum  qmc  sponte 
fortasse  eventura  fuissent,  nostra)  industrial  accepta  ferentar. 
Tertium  Pneceptum  cum  proximo  prascedente  nonnihil 
pugnare  videri  possit;  licet  probe  intellectum,  minime.  Slo^ 
hujusmodi  est;  ut  occaaiones  non  semper  expectemus,  sed 
eas  quandoque  provocemus  et  ducamus.  Quod  etiamionui^ 
Demosthenes,  magniloquentia  quadam ;  Et  quemadmodum  re- 
ceptum  est,  ut  exercitum  ducat  imperator;  sic  a-cordoHs  viris  res 
ips<B  ducenda,  ut  qua  ipsis  videntur  ea  gerantur,  et  non  ipsi  per* 
sequi  eventus  tantum  cogantur.^  Etenim  si  diligenter  att^nda- 
mus,  duas  observabimus  casque  discrepantes  species  eorum  qui 
rebus  gerendis  et  negotiis  tractandis  pares  habeantur.  Alii 
siquidem  occasionibus  commode  sciunt  uti,  sed  nihil  ex  ^ 
moliuntur  aut  excogitant;  alii  tod  sunt  in  machinando»  4^ 
occasiones   quae   opportune  incidunt  non   arripiunt.    Harum 

»  Virg.  Eel.  Ix.  66.  «  Lucan,  ▼III.  486.  •  Dcmosth.  PhlHpp.  !.§<*• 
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facultatum  altera,  alteri  non  conjuncta,  manca  omnlno  et  im- 
perfecta censenda  est. 

Quartiim  est  Pneceptum,  ut  nihil  suscipiamus  in  quo  necesse 
sit  temporis  plurimnm  insumere ;  yerum  ut  yersiculus  ille  au- 
rem  semper  yellicet ; 

Sed  fVif^t  interea,  ftigit  irreparabile  tempos.' 

Neque  alia  subest  causa  cur  ii  qui  professionibus  laboriosis  aut 
rebus  similibus  se  addixeruntj  Tcluti  jureconsulti,  oratores, 
theologi  doctioreS;  librorum  scriptores^  et  hujusmodi,  in  fortuna 
sua  constituenda  et  promovenda  minus  sint  solertes,  quam  quod 
tempore  (alias  scilicet  insumpto)  indigent  ad  particularia  per- 
noscenda,  opportunitates  captandas,  et  machinas  quae  ad  fortu- 
nam  suam  spectent  comminiscendas  et  meditandas.  Quinetiam 
in  aulis  principum  et  rebuspublicis  eos  reperias  et  ad  fortunam 
suam  promovendam  et  ad  aliorum  inyadendam  maxime  efficaces, 
qui  nullo  publico  munere  fdnguntur,  sed  in  hoc  de  quo  loqui- 
mur  Ambitu  Vit®  perpetuo  occupantur. 

Quintum  est  PrsBceptum,  ut  Naturam  quodammodo  imite- 

'  mur,  quae  nihil facit  frustrcu     Id  quod  factu  non  erlt  admodum 

'  difficile^  si  negotia  nostra  omnium  generum  perite  commis- 

^  ceamus   et  contexamus.      In    singulis   enim    actionibus    ita 

'  animus   est   instituendus   et   prasparandus,  atque  intentiones 

nostras  alias  aliis  substernendae  et  subordinandae,  ut  si  in  aliqua 

•  re  voti  compotes  in  summo  gradu  fieri  non  possimus,  in  secundo 

^  tamen   liceat   consistere^  imo  yel  in  tertio;   quod   si    nee  in 

aliqua  omnino  parte  rei  haerere  aut  consistere  possimus,  tum 

^  yero  ad  alium  quempiam  (praster  destinatum)  finem  operam  im- 

I  pensam  flectamus ;  sin  nee  in  prcBsenti  aliquem  fructum  demetere 

I  queamus,  saltem  aliquid  ex  ea  extrahamus  quod  in  futurum 

i  prosit ;    si  yero  nihil  solidi  nee  in  prassenti  nee  in  future  inde 

elicere  detur,  satagamus  saltem  ut  aliquid  existimationi  nostras 

I  inde  accrescat ;  et  alia  id  genus ;  rationes  semper  a  nobis  ipsia 

exigendo,  quibus  constet  nos  fructus  aliquid,  plus  minus,  ex 

singulis  actionibus  et  consiliis  nostris  percepisse;   neque  uilo 

modo  permittendo,  ut  tanquam  confusi  ac  consternati  animum 

illico  despondeamus,  si  forte  scopum  principalem  non  licuerit 

attiDgere.     Nihil    enim  minus  conyenit   yiro  politico,    quam 

uni  rei  unice  esse  intentum.     Qui  enim  hoc  facit  occasionum 


VIrg.  Georg.  iii.  284. 
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innumerarum  jactara  mulctabitur,  quae  rebus  agendis  ex  ob- 
liquo  intervenire  solent ;  quasque  fortasse  magis  fuerint  pro- 
pitiad  et  commodsB  ad  alia  quse  postea  usui  futura  sint^  qoain 
ad  ea  quas  in  manibus  habeamus.  Ideoque  bene  calleamus 
illam  regulam^  H(Bc  oportet  facercy  et  ilia  non  omittere^ 

Sextum  est  Prasceptum,  ut  nos  rei  alicui  nimis  peremptorie 
non  astringamus,  quanquam  casui  videatur  primo  intuitu  minus 
obnoxia;  sed  semper  habeamus  vel  fenestram  apertam  ad 
evolandum^  vel  posticum  aliquod  secretum  ad  redeundum. 

Septimum  Prasceptmn  est  antiquum  illud  Biantis ;  modo 
non  ad  perfidiam^  sed  ad  cautionem  et  moderationem,  adhi- 
beatur ;  Et  antes  tanquam  immicus  futurus,  et  oderis  tanquam 
amaturus.^  Nam  utilltates  quasque  minim  in  modum  prodit  et 
corrumpit,  si  quis  nimium  se  immerserit  amicitiis  infoclicibus, 
molestis  et  turbidis  odiis^  aut  puerilibus  et  futilibus  aemula- 
tionibus. 

Hasc^  exempli  loco,  circa  doctrinam  de  Ambitu  Vitae  suffi- 
cient. Illud  enim  hominibus  in  memoriam  subinde  reducen- 
dum  est,  longe  abesse  ut  adumbrationes  istae,  quibus  utimur  in 
Desideratis,  loco  justorum  tractatumn  ponantur ;  sed  sint  solum- 
modo  tanquam  schedae  aut  fimbriae,  ex  quibus  de  tela  Integra 
judicium  fieri  possit.  Neque  rursus  ita  desipimus,  ut  fortunam 
absque  tanto  quantum  diximus  molimine  minime  parari  assera- 
mus.  Probe  enim  novimus,  cam  tanquam  sponte  in  gremium 
aliquorum  defiuere ;  alii  autem  earn  diligentia  sola  et  assidui- 
tate  (cautione  nonnulla  aspersa)  absque  arte  multa  aut  operosa 

>  St  Matth.  zxili  23. ;  St  Luke,  xL  42. 

'  La  Bniyere*8  remarks  on  this  preoept  are,  I  think,  worth  transcribing :  —  "  Vivre 
avec  nos  enuemis  comme  s*il8  dcvoient  un  jour  etre  nps  amis,  et  vivre  avec  nos  amis 
oorome  s'ils  pouvoient  devenlrnos  ennemis,  n'estniselon  la  nature  de  lahalne,  oiselon 
les  regies  de  ramlti^ :  ce  n*est  point  une  maxime  morale,  mais  politique.  On  ne  doit 
pas  se  faire  des  ennemis  de  ceux  qui  mieux  connus  pourroient  avoir  rang  entre  nos 
amis.  On  doit  faire  choiz  d*amis  d  stirs  et  d'une  si  exacte  probit^  que  Tenant  &  cesser  de 
I'etre,  ils  ne  veuilient  pas  abuser  de  notrc  couflance,  ui  se  faire  craindre  comme  nos 
ennemis." — Lm  Caructeres,  c  4 

[La  Bruydre's  rule  would,  I  think,  be  perfect,  if  it  were  possible  to  make  a  certain 
judgment  of  each  man*s  character  beforehand.  The  defect  of  it  is,  that,  taking  no 
account  of  the  necessary  uncertainty  of  all  such  judgments,  it  fails  to  give  any  prac- 
tical direction  in  the  real  afihirs  of  lifb.  Put  it  thus :  —  "  Treat  no  man  as  your  enemy 
unless  you  are  awre  that  he  can  never  deserve  to  be  your  friend,  make  no  man  your 
Mend  unless  you  are  sure  that  he  will  never  become  your  enemy ; " — and  your  prac- 
tical direction  becomes  much  the  same  as  that  of  Bias.  The  question  which  in 
morals  is  really  disputable  is,  whether  a  man  should  encourage  himself  to  doubt  other 
men,  or  not  to  doubt ;  and  this,  being  a  question  of  more  or  less,  cannot  be  determined 
except  in  reference  to  particular  cases.  No  man  will  say  generally  either  that  you 
cannot  doubt  too  much,  or  that  you  cannot  doubt  too  little.  Perhaps  the  best  general 
direction  that  can  be  given  is  to  lean  againtt  your  natural  inclination,  whichever  way 
it  goes.  If  you  are  naturally  inclined  to  distrust  appearances,  trust  them  more ;  if  to 
trust,  trudt  them  less. — /.&] 
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adipiscuntur.  Yerum  sicut  Cicero,  oratorem  perfectum  depin- 
gens,  non  id  vult  ut  causidici  singuli  tales  esse  debeaut  aut 
possint:  ac  rursus,  sicut  in  principe  aut  aulico  describendo 
(quod  nonnulli  tractandum  suaceperunt')  modulus  effingitur 
prorsus  secundum  artis  perfectionem,  non  autem  secundum 
practicam  Tulgatam ;  idem  et  nos  in  Politico  instruendo  prassti- 
I  timus ;  Politico  (inquam)  quoad  fortunam  proprianu 

i  Enimvero  illud  utique  monendum,  PrsBcepta  qu»  circa  hanc 

rem  delegimus  et  proposuimus,  omnia  ex  genere  eorum  esge 
I  qusB  Bon<B  Artes  vocantur.    Quod  enim  ad  Malas  Artes  attinet, 

si  quis  Macciavello  se  dederit  in  disciplinam,  qui  prscipit  vtrtU" 
I  tern  ipsam  non  magnopere  curandam,  sed  tantum  speciem  ejus  in 

I  publicum  versam;  quia  virtutis  fama  et  opinio  homini  adjumento 

sit,  virtus  ipsa  impedimento ;  quique  alio  loco  prsecipit  ut  homo 
politicus  illud  tanquam  fundamentum  prudenti(B  sua  substemat ; 
quod  prcBsupponat  homines  non  recte  nee  tttto  ad  ea  qvuB  volumus 
flecti  aut  adduci posse^pr<Bterquam  solo  metu ;  ideoque  det  operam 
ut  omries,  quantum  in  se  est,  obnoxii  sint,  atque  in  periculis  et 
.  angustUs  constituti^ :  ita  ut  politicus  suus  Tideatur  esse,  quod 
Itali  dicunt,  seminator  spinarum  ;  aut  si  quis  axioma  illud  quod 
a  Cicerone  citatur  amplecti  velit;  Cadant  amid,  dummodo 
inimici  intercidant^ ;  sicut  Triumviri  fec^runt,  qui  inimicorum 
interitum  amicissimorum  exitio  redimebant ;  aut  si  quis  L.  Ca- 
tilinas  imitator  esse  velit,  ut  rerumpublicarum  incendiarius  fiat 
et  perturbator,  quo  melius  in  aquis  turbidis  piscari  et  fortunam 
suam  expedire  possit ;  Ego  (inquit),  si  in  fortunis  meis  incen* 
dium  sit  excitatum,  id  non  aqua  sed  ruina  restinguam^;  aut  si 
quis  illud  Lysandri  ad  se  transferat,  qui  dicere  solebat  pueros 
placentis,  viros  perjuriis  alliciendos^ ;  cum  aliis  ejusdem  farinas 
pravis  ac  pemiciosis  dogmatibus;  quorum  (ut  fit  in  caeteris 
rebus  omnibus)  major  est  numerus  quam  rectorum  et  sanorum ; 
si  quis  (inquam)  hujusmodi  inquinata  prudentia  delectetur; 
non  ierim  inficias  eum  (quandoquidem  legibus  charitatis  et  vir- 
tutis omnibus  seipsum  solutum  fortunao  solummodo  manciparit) 
posse  majore  compendio  et  celerius  fortunam  suam  promovere. 

'  The  allusion  Is  probably  to  MacchlavelU's  Principe,  and  to  the  Cortigicato  of  Ca^ 
tiglione. 

'  See  for  tbeae  two  quotations  MacchiaYeIli*8  Principe,  c.  )7,  18. 

'  "Peri'ant  amid  dummodo  inimici  intercidant** — Cieerot  IVo  Betoktr,  c  9. 

*  See  Cicero,  Pro  Mursn.  c.  25. ;  and  compare  Sallust,  CatiL  c.  31. 

*  Plutarch  in  Lysand.  c.  8.     The  saying  seems,  however,  not  to  be  Lysander's.   lie 
apparently  only  adopted  it  flrom  Polycrates  of  Samos. 
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Fit  vero  in  yita,  quemadmodiun  et  in  via^  ut  iter  bre^us  ait 
fccdiuB  et  coenosius ;  neque  sane,  ut  per  viam  meliorem  quis 
incedat,  multa  circuitione  opus  est. 

Tantnm  yero  abest  nt  homines  ad  hujusmodi  artes  pravas 
se  applicare  oporteat,  ut  potius  sane  (si  modo  sint  apod  se, 
seque  sustinere  valeant,  neque  ambitionis  turbine  et  procella 
in  adversum  rapiantur)  ante  oculos  proponere  debeant  non 
soliun  mundi  chorographiam  generalem  illam,  quod  anmia  sint 
vanitas  et  vexatio  spiritus^ ;  verum  etiam  et  illam  magis  specialem, 
videlicet  quod  ipsum  Usse,  sejunctum  a  Bene  Esse,  maledicti- 
onis  loco  sit;  et  quo  grandius  sit  Esse  eo  major  sit  maledictio; 
quodque  amplis»mum  virtutis  premium  sit  ipsa  virtus ;  quern- 
admodum  et  ultimum  vitii  supplicium  est  vitium  ipsum ;  sicut 
egregie  poeta, 

Qiue  Tobis,  qus  digna,  viri,  pro  laadibns  istis 
Fnemia  posse  rear  BoWi  P    Polcherrima  primum 
Dii  moresque  dabunt  vesiri.^ 

Et  e  contra  non  minus  vere  ille  de  sceleratis,  Atque  eum  ulei- 
scentur  mores  sui^  Quinetiam  mortales,  dum  in  omnes  partes 
cogitationes  suas  agitant  et  diffundunt  ut  fortunis  suis  recte 
prospectum  atque  consultum  sit,  interim  in  mediis  illis  animi 
transcursibus  ad  divina  judicia  et  providentiam  aetemam  oculos 
attoUere  debent;  quaB  ssBpissime  impiorum  machinationes  et 
consilia  prava,  licet  profunda,  subvertit  et  ad  nihilum  redigit ; 
secundum  illud  Scripturae,  Cancepit  iniquttatem,  et  pariet  vanU 
tatem.^  Imo,  etsi  injuriis  et  malis  artibus  abstineant,  attamen 
haec  jugis  et  irrequieta  anhelatio  ad  ardua  fortunss,  absque 
cessatione  et  quasi  sine  sabbato,  tributum  temporis  nostri  Deo 
debitum  minime  solvit ;  qui,  ut  videre  est,  facultatum  nostra- 
rum  deoimas,  temporis  autem  septimas  exigit  et  sibi  seponit 
Quorsum  enim  fuerit  os  gerere  in  codi  sublimia  erectum,  men- 
tem  vero  humi  prostratam,  et  pulverem  instar  serpentis  oome- 
dentem  ?     Quod  etiam  ethnicos  non  fugit ; 

Atque  affigit  humo  divins  particulam  anrsB.' 

Quod  si  in  hoc  sibi  quisquam  adblandiatur,  quod  fortuna  sua, 
utcunque  cam  malis  artibus  obtinuerit,  recte  uti  decreverit ; 
sicut  de  Augusto  Ciesare  et  Septimio  Severe  solitum  erat  did, 

>  Eccles.  iL  11.  s  ViiK.  Mn.  ix.  252. 

"  Cicero,  Ep.  ad  Att  iz.  12. 

*  P8.  vU.  14.  [or  Job,  XT.  35.}  *  Hot.  Sat  11.  2.  7». 
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Debuisse  illos  aut  nunquam  nasct,  out  nunqucan  mart  ^ ;  tanta 
in  ambitu  fortuns  susd  patranint  mala;  tanta  rurstiB  summa 
adepti,  contulerunt  bona;  intelligat  nihilominus  banc  malo- 
mm  per  bona  compensationem  poet  factum  probari ;  consilium 
autem  bujusmodi  merito  damnarL  Abs  re  postremo  nobis  non 
fuerit^  in  cursu  isto  incitato  et  fervido  versus  fortunam  nostram, 
frigidam  paulisper  aspei^ere^  haustam  e  dicterio  illo  non  inele- 
gante  Caroli  Quinti  Imperatoris,  in  Institutionibus  suis  ad 
filium ;  Imitari  Fortunam  mores  mvdierumy  qu(B  procos  plus 
nimio  ambientes  plerunque  superbe  aversantur.^  Yerum  boc 
ultimum  remedium  perdnet  ad  eos,  quibus  gustus  ex  morbo 
animi  comiptus  est,  Innitantur  potius  homines  lapidi  illi^  qui 
Theologise  et  Pbilosopbi®  est  tanquam  angularis ;  qu®  idem 
fere  asserunt  de  eo^  quod  primum  quart  debeat.  Etenim 
Theologia  edicit,  Primum  qucsrite  regnum  Dei,  et  ista  omnia 
adjicientur  vobis ':  Philosophia  autem  simile  quiddam  jubet ; 
Primum  qu€Brite  bona  animi,  ctBtera  aut  aderunt  aut  nan  oberunt. 
Quamvis  autem  hoc  fundamentum^  humanitus  jactum,  interdum 
locetur  super  arenas ;  quemadmodum  videre  est  in  M.  Bruto^ 
qui  in  eam  vocem  sub  exitum  suum  prorupit ; 

Te  colui,  Virtus,  ut  rem ;  ast  tu  nomen  inane  es ;  * 

At  idem  fundamentum,  divinitus  locatum,  firmatur  semper  in 
petra.  Hie  autem  Doctrinam  de  Ambitu  Vitao,  et  simul 
Doctrinam  Generalem  de  Negotiis,  concludimus. 

*  See,  with  reference  to  Augustus,  Aurelius  Victor,  Epit,  c  1. ;  and  fat  Severos, 
his  life  by  Lamprldius. 

*  It  was  on  beiog  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Metx  that  Charles  V.  remarked  that 
Fortune  was  like  a  woman, — that,  after  having  fkyoured  him  in  his  youth,  she  turned 
against  him  when  he  was  no  longer  young.  There  are,  I  believe,  several  papers  of 
instructions  addressed  by  him  to  Fhillp  IL  In  one  or  two  which  I  have  seen  the 
remark  mentioned  in  the  text  does  not  appear  to  occur. 

*  St  Matt  vi.  38. 

«  This  line  is  of  course  a  translation  of  the  following :  — 

As  fpyoy  ffo-icovir,  chtf  iff  ^oifK^vts  r^xtl* 
which,  according  to  Dio  Cassius,  xlvli.,  was  the  dying  ezclamatioo  of  Brutus.  From 
the  way  in  which  the  lines  are  introduced  by  Dio  Cassius,  they  appear  to  be  a  fhig- 
ment  of  a  speech  of  Hercules  in  some  lost  tragedy.  The  first  line  and  the  first  portion 
of  the  second  (which,  in  efltet,  is  all  that  is  here  tran8lated).occur  not  only  in  Dio 
Cassius,  but  also  in  Plutarch,  De  Superttitione,  where,  however,  no  reference  Is  made 
to  Brutus.  Most  editions  of  Dio  Cassius  are  accompanied  by  a  Latin  translation.  In 
the  earlier  ones  of  those  which  I  have  seen,  the  words  in  question  are  giyen  In  prose, 
and  hi  the  later  in  lamUc  verse. 
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CAPUT  III. 

Partitianes  DoctrintB  de  Imperio^  Hve  Bepublica,  amittuntur; 
tantum  aditus  Jit  ad  Desiderata  duo ;  Doctrinatn  de  Pro- 
ferendis  Finibus  Imperii,  et  Doctrinatn  de  Justitia  Universalij 
&ioe  de  Fontibus  Juris. 

Venio  jam  ad  Artem  Imperii,  sive  Doctrinam  de  Bepublica 
Administranda ;  sub  qua  etiam  CEconomica  continetur,  ut 
Familia  sub-  Civitate.  In  hac  parte,  sicut  jam  antea  dixi, 
silentium  mihi  imperavL  Neque  tamen  prorsus  diffidere  debui, 
quin  possim  de  illafortasse  non  imperite  aut  inutiliter  disserere; 
utpote  qui  longa  experientia  edoctus,  et  per  tot  munerum  et 
honorum  gradus  ad  amplissimum  regni  magbtratum^  favore 
Majestatis  tuse  indulgentissimo,  nullo  merlto  meo,  evectas 
fuerim;  eundemque  magistratum  per  annos  quatuor  integros 
gesserim  ;  et  quod  pluris  est,  Majestatis  tuse  mandatis  et  coUo- 
quiis  per  annos  octodecim  continuos  assueverim  (quod  etiom 
e  stipite  aliquo  politicum  exculpere  potuisset) ;  quique  etiam, 
inter  omnes  artes,  plurimmn  temporis  in  historiis  et  le^bus 
contriverim.  Quae  omnia  non  jactantia  ad  posteros  refero,  sed 
quia  ad  literarum  dignitatem  nonnihil  pertinere  putem,  quod 
homo  quispiam  ad  literas  potius  quam  ad  aliud  quicquam  natus, 
et  ad  res  gerendas  nescio  quo  fato  contra  genium  suum  abreptus, 
ad  civilia  tamen  munera  tarn  honorifica  et  ardua  sub  rege  pru- 
dentissimo  assumptus  fuerit,  Verum,  si  quid  circa  Politicam 
posthac  parturiet  otium  meum,  erit  fortasse  proles  aut  abortiva 
aut  posthuma.  Interim,  ne  scientiis  omnibus  jam  veluti  Id 
subselliis  suis  coUocatis,  sedes  hsec  tam  excelsa  omnino  vacet, 
decreyi  duas  tantum  Civilis  Scientise  portiones,  quas  ad  ALrcaoa 
Imperii  non  pertinent,  sed  sunt  naturae  magis  communis,  ut 
Desiderata  notare^  earumque  more  nostro  Exempla  proponere. 
Cum  Artes  Imperii  tria  OflBcia  Politica  complectantur; 
primo,  ut  Imperium  conservetur;  secundo,  ut  beatum  efficiatur  et 
florens;  tertio,  trt  amplificetur  Jinesque  ejus  longius  proferantur; 
de  duobus  primis  Officiis  maxima  ex  parte  egregie  a  nonnullis 
tractatum  est ;  de  tertio  siletur.  Illud  itaque  inter  Desiderata 
reponemus,  et  more  nostro  Exemplum  ejus  proponemus ;  earn 
doctrinal  partem  Consulem  Paludatum,  sive  Doctrinam  de 
Proferendis  Imperii  Finibus,  nominautes. 
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Exemplum  Tractattis  Summarii  de  Proferendis  Finibtis 
Imperil, 

Dictum  Themistoclisj,  sibi  ipsi  applicatum,  incivile  certe  fuit 
et  inflatum ;  sin  de  aliis^  atque  in  genere^  prolatum  fuisset, 
prudentem  sane  observationem  et  pergravem  censuram  com- 
plecti  videatiir.  Bogatus  in  convivio  ut  citharam  pulsaret^ 
respondit ;  Fidibus  se  nescire  ;  ccBterum  posse  oppidum  parvum  in 
wagnam  civitatem  evehere.^  lata  certe  verba,  ad  sensum  politi- 
•cum  translata,  facultatee  duas  multum  inter  se  discrepantes,  in 
iis  qui  rerum  gubernacula  tractant,  optime  describunt  et  distin- 
guunt.  Etenim  si  regiim  consiliarios,  senatores,  aliosque  ad 
negotia  publica  admotos,  qui  usquam  fiierunt,  attente  intueamur, 
reperientur  profecto  (licet  rarissime)  nonnuUi  qui  regnum  aut 
civitatem  *e  parvia  ampla  efficere  possint,  fidicines  tamen  sint 
valde  imperiti ;  e  contra  autem,  alii  quamplurimi  in  cithara  aut 
lyra  (hoc  et^t,  aulicis  tricis)  miri  artifices,  qui  tantum  abest  ut 
rempublicam  amplificare  possint,  ut  potius  a  natura  conxparati 
videantur  ad  statum  reipublicse  beatum  et  florentem  labefactan- 
>  dum  et  evertendum.    Sane  artes  illsB  degeneres  et  praestigise, 

quibuB  ssBpenumero  consiliarii  atque  rerum  potentes  et  gratiam 
f  upud  principes  suos  et  famam  in  vulgus  reportant,  baud  aliud 

i  nomen  merentur  quam  peritias  cujusdam  fidicularise;   utpote 

i  cum  sint  res  magis  gratro  in  prassens,  et  artificibus  ipsis  oma- 

\  mento,  quam  ad  rerumpublicarum,  quarum  sunt  ministri,  opes 

\  et  amplitudinem  utiles  aut  accommodae.    Occurrent  proculdu- 

bio   et  alii  consiliarii  atque  reipublicae   gubematores  minime 
I  spernendi,  qui   sint  negotiis  pares,  possintque   res  commode 

\  administrare,   casque  a  manifests   prtecipitiis   et   incommodis 

I  conservare ;  a  virtute  tamen  ilia  rerumpublicarum  erectrice  et 

i  amplificatrice  longo  intervallo  absunt. 

\  Yerum  qualescunque  demum  fuerint  operarii,  conjiciamus 

I  oculos  in  opus  ipsum;   qualis  nimirum  censeri  debeat  vera 

Kegnorum  et  Brcrumpublicarum  Magnitude,  et  quibus  artibus 
;  obtineri  possit:  Dignum  profecto  argumentum,  quod  principes 

f  perpetuo  in  manibus  habeant  et  diligenter  meditentur;  quo 

nee  vires  suas  in  majus  asstimantes  incoeptis  se  vanis  et  nimis 
I  arduis  implicent ;  nee  rursus  easdem  plus  asquo  despicientes  ad 

,  consilia  pusillanima  et  meticulosa  se  demittant. 

Magnitude  Imperiorum,  quoad  molem  et  territorium,  men- 
sune  subjicitur ;  quoad  reditus,  calculis.     Numerus  civium  et 

»  Plut,  in  Them.  2. 
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capita^  censu;  urbium  et  oppidorum  multitudo  et  amplitado, 
tabulis  excipi  poBBint  Attamen  non  reperitur  inter  civilla  res 
errori  magis  obnozia,  quam  veram  et  intrinsecum  excipere 
Talorem  circa  Tires  et  copias  imperii  alicujus.  Assimilator 
Regnum  Coelorum  non  glandi  ant  nuci  alicui  grandiori,  sed^rano 
sinapisy  quod  inter  grana  est  minimum;  quod  tamen  babeat 
interim  intra  se  proprietatem  quandam  et  spiritum  innatum, 
quo  se  et  citius  attollat  et  latins  difiundat.  Eodem  modo^  in- 
yenire  est  regna  et  status,  ambitu  quidem  et  regionum  tractu 
valde  ampla,  quae  tamen  bA  fines  uUerius  prqferendoSf  aut  latius 
imperandum,  sunt  minus  apta;  alia  contra,  dimensione  satis 
exigua,  quse  tamen  bases  in  quibus  maxims  monarchist  in»di- 
ficentur  esse  possint. 

1.  Urbes  munitie,  plena  armamentariay  equorum  propagines 
generosae,  currus  armati,  elephanti,  machinso  atque  tonnenta 
bellica  omnigena,  et  similia;  sunt  certe  ista  uniyersa  nihil  aliud 
quam  oyis  induta  pelle  leonina,  nisi  gens  ipsa  stirpe  sua  et  in- 
genio  sit  fbrtis  et  militaris.  Imo,  nee  numerus  ipse  copiarum 
multum  juyat,  ubi  milites  imbelles  sunt  et  ignayL  Becte  enim 
Virgilius;  Lupus  nujnerum  pecorum  non  curat.^  Exercitus 
Persarum  in  campis  ArbelsB  oculis  Macedonum,  tanquam  ya- 
stum  hominum  pelagus,  subjiciebatur ;  adeo  ut  duces  Alexandria 
nonnihil  ipso  spectaculo  perculsi,  regem  interpellarent,  atque 
ut  noctu  prsslium  committeret  ei  auctores  erant ;  quibus  ille. 
Nolo  (inquit)  suffurari  victoriam^  Ea  autem  etiam  opinione 
fuit  facillor.  Tigranes  Armenius,  castrametatus  in  quodam 
colle  cum  exercitu  quadringentorum  milllum,  cum  spectaret 
aciem  Bomanorum,  quas  quatuordecim  millia  non  excessit, 
contra  se  tendentem,  in  dicterio  illo  suo  sibi  complacuit;  Ecce 
(inquit)  hominum  pro  legatmie  nimio  plus  quam  oportety  pro 
pugna  longe  miJius.^  Eosdem  tamen,  priusquam  occubuisset 
sol,  satis  multos  ad  ilium  infinita  strage  profligandum  expertus 
est*  Innimiera  sunt  exempla,  quam  sit  multitudinis  cum  for- 
titudine  congressus  impar.  Primo  igitur  pro  re  certissima  et 
exploratissima  decematur  et  statuatur,  quod  caput  omnium 
quas  ad  magnitudinem  regni  aut  status  spectent  sit  ut  populus 
ipse  sit  stirpe  et  ingenio  bellicosus.  Atque  illud  magis  tritum 
quam  yerum,  quod  nerm  belli  sint  pecunia;  si  desint  heryi 


•  Virg.  Eel.  vil.  52  a  yide  sup.  p.  475. 

•  Plutarch,  in  LuculL,  and  Appian,  BcU.  Mithrid.  c.  85. 
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lacertorum  in  gente  moUi  et  effcemiData.  Recte  enim  Croeso 
ostentanti  aurum  respondit  Solon ;  At  si  quia  {p  rex)  venerity  qui 
melius  quam  tuferrum  gestety  illiprafecto  totum  hoc  cedet  aurum.^ 
Quare  quicunque  is  tandem  Bit  princeps  aut  status  cujus  sab- 
diti  nativi  et  indigene  non  sint  animosi  et  militares,  potentaam 
suam  admodum  sobrie  sestimet;  atque  e  contra  principes  qui 
dominantur  in  gentes  animosas  et  martias,  norint  illi  satis  vires 
suas;  si  sibi  alias  non  desint  Quod  attinet  ad  copias  merce^ 
narias  (quod  solet  adbiberi  remedium  cum  copias  native  desint), 
plena  sant  omnia  exemplis,  quibus  liquido  patet  quod  quicun- 
que status  illis  innitetur^  poterit  fortasse  pennas  ad  tempus 
breve  nido  majores  extendere,  sed  defluent  ill»  paulo  post. 

2.  Benedictio  Juds  et  Issacharis  in  unum  nunquam  con- 
venient ;  nimirum^  ut  eadem  tribus  aut  gens  sit  simul  et  leonis 
catulusy  et  (zsinus  procurnbens  inter  sarcinasJ^  Neque  unquam 
fiet,  ut  populus  tributis  oppressus  fortis  existat  et  bellicosus. 
Yerum  est,  coUationes  publico  consensu  factas  minus  animos 
subditorum  dejicere  et  deprimere,  quam  qusB  ex  imperio  mero 
indicimtur.  Id  quod  liquido  videre  est  in  tributis  Germanias 
Inferioris^  quas  Excisas^  vocant;  atque  aliqua  ex  parte^  in  iis 
qu8B  Subsidia  nominantur  apud  Anglos.  Etenim  notandum 
est,  sermonem  jam  institui  de  animis  hominum,  non  de  opibus. 
Tributa  autem  quae  ex  consensu  conferuntur,  et  quae  ex  im- 
perio imponuntur,  etsi  eadem  res  sint  quoad  opes  exhauriendas, 
varie  tamen  omnino  animos  subditorum  afficiunt.  Statuatur 
igitur  et  hoc,  popidum  tributis  gravatum  idoneum  ad  impe- 
randum  non  esse. 

3.  Aspirantibus  ad  magnitudinem  regnis  et  statibus  prorsus 
cavendum,  ne  Nobiles  et  Patricii,  atque  (quos  vocamus)  Ge- 
nerosi  majorem  in  modimi  multipllcentur.  Hoc  enim  eo  rem 
deducit,  ut  Plebs  regni  sit  humilis  et  abjecta,  et  nihil  aliud  fere 

'  For  tbe  epigrammatic  antithesis  of  gold  and  iron,  see  the  conversation  of  Solon  and 
Crcesiu  in  Lucian's  Charon, 

*  Genes,  xliz.  9.  14. 

'  The  excise,  or  acdse  (ih>m  acdisse)  was  originally  in  the  Low  Countries  a  mu- 
nicipal tax  ;  it  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  priyilege  granted  by  Charles  V.  in  1536  to 
certain  towns,  of  imposing  duties  on  wine,  beer,  and  woollen  and  silken  stuffh.  See  Histoire 
GMraU  dea  Provmcea-  Uniet,  1.  236.  That  the  inhabitants  of  these  oountries  were 
firom  an  early  time  Jealous  of  the  administration  of  public  money  appears  from  the 
following  passage  from  Meteramu :  **  Status  Belgici,  Italico  et  Oallico  gravati  bello, 
novennalem  exactionem  Begi  oonsentiunt:  harum  autem  pecuniarum  administra- 
tionem  et  prKsidiomm  atque  turmarum  publfce  merentium  satis&ctlonem  suo  officio 
resenrant:  qus  res  mnltis  sibi  id  arrogantibus  non  parum  displlcuit:  hinc  Regis 
subditorumquc  mutua  alienatio  et  ofifensfo  ortfl,  cum  Regl  esset  persuasum,  hoc  modo 
«u»  m<v}estatl  summopere  derogarL"— XTis/.  Btlg,  Meter,  in  anno  1554. 
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quam  nobilium  mancipia  et  operarii.  Simile  quiddam  fieri 
videmus  in  sylvis  cseduis;  in  quibus^  Bi  major  quam  par  est 
caudicum  sive  arborum  majorum  relinquator  numerus,  non  re- 
nascetur  sylva  sincera  et  pura;  sed  major  pars  in  vepres  et 
dumos  degenerabit.  Eodem  modo  in  nationibus,  ubi  nume- 
rosior  justo  est  nobilitas,  erit  plebs  vilis  et  ignaya;  atque  eo 
demum  res  redibit^  ut  nee  centesimum  quodque  caput  sit  ad 
galeam  portandam  idoneum;  prsesertim  si  peditatum  spectes, 
qui  exercitus  plerunque  est  robur  prsBcipuum ;  unde  suocedet 
magna  population  vires  exigusB.  Nusquam  gentium  hoc  quod 
dico  luculentius  comprobatum  est,  quam  exemplis  Anglic  et 
Gallise;  quarum  Anglia,  quamvis  territorio  et  numero  inco- 
larum  longe  inferior^  potiores  tamen  partes  fere  semper  in  bellis 
obtinuit;  banc  ipsam  ob  causam,  quod  apud  Anglos  coloni  et 
inferioris  ordinis  homines  militiae  habiles  sint,  rustici  Gallia; 
non  iteuL  Qua  in  re  mirabili  quadam  et  profunda  prudentia 
excogitatum  est  ab  Henrico  Septimo  Angli»  rege  (id  quod  in 
YitSB  ejus  Historia  fusius  tractayimus)^  ut  prsedia  minora  atquc 
domus  agricolationis  instituerentur,  quae  habeant  certum  eum* 
que  mediocrem  agri  modum  annexum^  qui  distrahi  non  possit; 
eo  fine  ut  ad  yictum  liberaliorem  sufficiat,  utque  agricultura 
ab  iis  exerceretur  qui  domini  fuerint  fundi>  aut  saltem  usu- 
fructuarii^  non  couductitii  aut  mercenarii.  Nam  ita  demum 
characterem  illum^  quo  antiquam  Italiam  insignivit  Yirgilius^ 
merebitur  regio  aliqua ; 

TeiTa  potenB  armis,  atque  ubere  gleba.* 

Neque  praetereunda  est  ilia  pars  populi  (quae  Angliae  fere  est 
peculiarisj  nee  alibi  (quod  scio)  in  usu^  ni^  forte  apud  Po- 
lono8),/amtf/£  scilicet  Nobilium.  Hujus  enim  generis  etiam  in- 
feriores,  quoad  peditatum^  agricolis  ipsis  minime  cedunt.  Quare 
certissimimi  est,  quod  magnificentia  et  splendor  ille  hospitalLs, 
atque  famulitia  et  veluti  satellitia  ampla,  qu»  in  more  sunt 
apud  Nobiles  et  Generosos  in  Anglia^  ad  potentiam  militarem 
apprime  conducant;  ubi  contra^  Nobilium  obscura  et  magia 
privata  et  in  se  reducta  vitas  ratio  copias  militares  minuit. 

4.  Danda  est  omnino  opera  ut  Arbor  ista  Monarchiae^  qualis 
fuit  Nebuchadnezzaris'n  truncum  habeat  satis  amplum  et  ro- 
bustum  ad  ramos  sues  et  frondes  sustentandos ;  hoc  est,  ut 
numerus  indigenarum  ad  subditos  extraneos  cohibendos  satis 

'  Vlrg.  iEn.  I.  631.  »  Daniel,  c.  Iv. 
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superque  sufficiat.  111!  igitur  status  ad  Imperii  Magnitudinem 
bene  comparati  sunt^  qui  Jus  Civitatis  iacile  et  libenter  largi- 
untur.  Yana  siquidem  fuerit  opinio,  posse  manipulum  homi- 
num^  utcunque  animis  et  consilio  excellant,  regiones  nimio  plus 
amplas  et  spatiosas  imperii  jugo  cohibere  et  frasnare.  Id  ad 
tempus  fortasse  facere  possint,  sed  diuturnitatem  hsec  res  nou 
assequitur.  Spartani  parci  fuerunt  et  difficiles  in  cooptandis 
novis  civibus.  Unde,  donee  intra  parvos  limites  dominati  sunt, 
res  eorum  firmae  fuerunt  et  stabiles ;  at  postquam  limites  suos 
coepissent  proferre,  et  latius  dominari  quam  ut  stirps  Sparta- 
norum  turbam  exterorum  imperio  commode  coercere  posset, 
potentia  eorum  subito  corruit.  Nulla  unquam  respublica  sinus 
suos  ad  novos  cives  recipiendos  tam  profuse  laxavit,  quam  res- 
publica Romana.  Itaque  par  erat  instituto  tam  pruienti  for- 
tuna;  ciun  in  imperium  toto  orbe  amplissimum  succreverint. 
Moris  apud  eos  erat.  Jus  Civitatis  prompte  elargiri ;  idque  in 
supremo  gradu ;  hoc  est,  non  solum  Jus  Commercii,  Jus  Con- 
nubii.  Jus  Haereditatis ;  verum  etiam  Jus  Suffragii,  et  Jus 
Petitionis  sive  Honorum ;  hocque  rursus  non  singulis  tantum 
personis,  sed  totis  famiEis,  imo  civitatibus,  et  nonnunquam  in- 
tegris  nationibus,  communicarunt.  Hue  adde  consuetudinem 
deducendi  Colonias,  quibus  Bomanse  stirpes  in  solum  exterum 
transplantabantur.  Quae  duo  instituta  si  simul  componas,  dices 
profecto  non  Bomanos  se  diffudisse  super  universum  orbem; 
sed  contra  orbem  universum  se  diffudisse  super  Bomanos ;  quas 
securissima  proferendi  imperii  est  ratio.  Subit  mirari  saepius 
imperium  Hispanorum,  quod  tam  paucis  indigenis  tot  regna  et 
provincias  amplexari  et  fraenare  possit.  At  certe  Hispanias 
ipsae  pro  arboris  stemmate  satis  grandi  haberi  debent;  cimi 
longe  ampliorem  contineant  regionum  tractum  quam  Bomae  aut 
Spartae  sub  initiis  suis  contigerat.  Porro,  quanquam  Jus  Ci- 
vitatis satis  parce  soleant  Hispani  impertire,  quod  proximum 
tamen  est  faciunt;  quippe  qui  cujuscunque  nationis  homines 
ad  militiam  suam  ordinariam  promiscue  admittant.  Quin- 
etiam  summum  belli  imperimn  baud  raro  ad  duces  natione  non 
Hispanos  deferunt'  Attamen  et  illam  ipsam  videntur  non 
ita  pridem  indigenarum  paucitatem  sensisse,  eique  succurrere 

*  E.  g.  Bourbon,  Prosper  Colonna,  Pescara,  Egmont,  Castaldo,  Parma,  Piccolomini, 
Spinola.  Of  these,  however,  one  or  two  might  almost  be  called  Spaniards  ;  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  dominions  both  of  Charles  V.  and  of  his  successors  extended 
beyond  the  natural  limits  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
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cupiisse ;  at  ex  Pragmatica  Sanotione^  hoc  anno  promulgatay 
cemere  est.^ 

5.  Certissunum  est  Artes  Mechanicaa  Sedentarias^  quad  non 
sub  dio  Bed  sub  teoto  exercentur^  atque  Manufactmas  Delicatas 
(quaB  digitom  potiuB  quam  bradiium  reqiiirunt)^  sua  natura 
militaribus  animis  esse  contrarias.     In  uniyenram^  popoli  belli- 


'  In  1618,  the  Cortes,  among  other  projects  of  refomution,  petitioned  the  king  not 
to  grant  any  licences  for  monastic  foundations. 

The  excessive  multiplication  of  religious  house*  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
government  long  hefore;  and  the  opinions  of  a  number  of  ecclesiastics  were  taken  on 
the  suluect,  in  1603,  but  nothing  further  seems  to  have  been  done.  Subsequently 
however  to  the  representation  of  the  Cortes,  the  state  of  the  kingdoms  belonging  to  the 
crown  of  Castile  was  referred  by  the  king  to  the  council  of  Castile ;  and  their  report,  which 
is  given  at  fldl  length  In  Davila's  Life  of  Philip  the  Third  (see  chap.  86.),  is  known  as  the 
Gran  ConavUa  tie  1619.  The  distress  and  depopulation  of  the  parts  of  Spain  to  which  it 
refers  are  stated  in  very  strong  language,  the  causes  assigned  being  mainly  exoessiTe  and 
oppressive  taxation,  the  increase  of  luxury,  and  the  non-residence  of  the  rich  on  their 
estates.  To  relieve  the  revenue,  the  revocation  of  royal  grants,  when  any  fldr  reasoa 
could  be  found  for  doing  so,  is  recommended.  Sumptuary  laws  are  also  proposed,  and 
some  regulations  tending  to  the  relief  of  the  agricultural  class.  The  king  is  also 
advised  to  be  cautious  in  granting  licenses  to  religious  houses.  Ortis  states  expieady 
that  no  measures  were  taken  to  carry  out  the  recommendation  of  the  council  dniing 
the  reign  of  Philip  the  Third ;  a  statement  which  seems  to  be  fully  confirmed  by  the 
silence  of  so  copious  and  seemingly  so  painstaking  an  annalist  as  Gonsalea  Davila. 
The  assertion  to  be  found  in  some  French  and  English  books,  that  the  king  made  a 
decree  in  virtue  of  which  those  who  introduced  agricultural  improvements  on  their 
estates  were  ennobled.  Is  in  itself  exceedingly  improbable,  and  has  perhaps  no  other 
foundation  than  the  imagination  of  some  French  economist  who  may  have  been  mis- 
led by  the  circumstance  that  in  the  Cortes  of  1618  something  was  done  with  respect 
to  proofe  of  nobility.  I  speak  however  without  having  seen  Navarrete's  Con$enHi€iom 
dtUa  Monarquia,  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Philip  the  Fourth  a  royal  decree  or 
Pragm&tiea  was  published  which  attempted  to  carry  out  some  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  council,  and  which  gave  certain  privileges  to  persons  who  married,  and  fiirther 
immunities  to  those  who  had  six  children.  For  some  account  of  its  provisions,  see 
Cespedes'  Hi9tory  of  the  firgt  Six  VearM  of  Philip  the  Ftmrth  (published  at  I^bi^  in 
1631,  and  reprinted  In  Spain  in  1634),  book  3.  cc.  17,  18.  Cespedes  does  not  pre- 
cisely fix  the  date  of  the  decree,  but  it  was  plainly  issued  some  time  in  the  summer  of 
1622,  and  is  no  doubt  that  to  which  Bacon  refers.  The  date  assigned  by  Deaonneauz, 
namely  the  10th  of  February  1624,  is  manifestly  wrong;  the  sumptuary  part  of  the 
enactment  was  suspended  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Prince  Charles  in  1623.  See 
Mead's  Letters  to  Stuteville,  in  EUis*»  LetUre, 

It  is  a  historical  commonplace  to  assert  that  the  depopulation  of  Spain  was  caused 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoe,  but  this  alone  could  not  have  produced  so  permanent 
an  effect.  The  energies  of  the  country  were  exhausted  by  excessive  and  unequal 
taxation  ;  and  the  increase  of  the  number  of  religious  houses,  especially  of  those  belong- 
ing to  the  Mendicant  Orders,  aggravated  the  evil.  Banke  has  Justly  remarked  that 
Spain  must  always  have  been  a  thinly  peopled  country ;  and  he  might  have  added,  a 
country  in  which  there  seems  always  to  have  been  a  tendency  to  become  depopulated. 
Thus  in  a  passage  of  the  SieU  Partidtu,  quoted  in  the  Gran  Conmttla,  it  Is  said  to  be 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  king  to  see  that  the  population  of  places  does  not  foil  off.  Even 
the  word  dupMado  suggests  a  different  idea  fh>m  that  which  Is  expressed  by  weald  or 
wilderness.  It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
population  of  Spain  is  much  greater  now  than  it  was  in  the  1 6th  century,  although  for 
a  considerable  time  there  must  have  been  a  decrease.  Cassmany,in  an  interesting  essay 
on  the  sutQect,  has  shown  how  much  exaggeration  there  is  in  the  statements  made  by 
Spanish  writers  of  the  1 6th  and  1 7tb  centuries,  as  to  the  population  and  manufacturing 
industry  of  the  country  in  earlier  times.  According  to  him  the  population  reached  its 
minimum  about  1 700. 
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cofii  feriari  gaudent;  et  pericula  quam  labores  minus  exhorrent. 
Atque  in  hoc  ingenio  suo  non  sunt  admodum  reprimendi,  si 
animoB  ipsorum  in  vigore  conseryare  cordi  nobis  sit.  Magno 
itaque  adjumento  Spartse^  Athenis,  BomsB^  aliisque  antiquis 
rebuspublicis  fuit^  quod  habuerint  non  Ingenuos^  sed  Servos 
plenmque,  quorum  laboribus  istiusmodi  opificia  expediebantur. 
Yerum  mancipiorum  usus^  post  legem  Christianam  receptam, 
maxima  ex  parte  abiit  in  desuetudinem.  Huic  vero  rei  proxi- 
mimi  est,  ut  artes  ist®  alienigenis  tantum  permittantur,  qui 
propterea  alliciendi  aut  saltern  facile  recipiendi  sunt  Native- 
rum  autem  plebs  ex  tribus  generibus  hominum  constare  debet; 
nempe  ex  agricolis,  famulis  ingenuis,  et  artificibus  quorum 
opera  robur  et  lacertos  viriles  postulant;  cujusmodi  sunt  fabri 
ferrarii,  lapidarii^  lignarii,  et  similes;  non  annumerando  mi- 
litiam  descriptam* 

6.  Ante  omnia  ad  Imperii  Magnitudinem  confert,  ut  gens 
aliqua  armorum  studium  profiteatur,  tanquam  decus  suum,  et 
institutum  vitad*  primariimi,  et  in  prsBcipuo  honore  habitum. 
QujB  enim  a  nobis  adhuc  dicta  sunt,  ad  habilitates  tantom  erga 
arma  spectant;  quorsum  autem  habilitas,  si  non  rei  ipsi  incum- 
bitur,  ut  producatur  in  actum?  Somulus  (ut  narrant,  aut 
fingunt)  postquam  e  vivis  excesserat  illud  civibus  suis  legavit, 
ut  ante  omnia  rem  militarem  colerent,  unde  in  caput  orbis 
terrarum  urbs  eorum  insurgeret.*  Imperii  Spartani  fabrica 
universa  (non  nimis  prudenter  quidem,  sed  diligenter  tamen) 
ad  ilium  finem  et  scopum  composita  est  et  constructa,  ut  cives 
sui  belligeratores  essent.  Persarum  et  Macedonum  idem  erat 
institutum,  sed  non  tam  constans  aut  diutnmimi.  Britannia 
Galli,  Germani,  Gothi,  Saxones,  Normanni,  et  nonnulli  alii, 
etiam  ad  tempus  armis  se  pnecipue  dediderunt.  Turcas  idem 
institutum,  lege  sua  baud  paululum  extimulati,  hodie  retinent, 
sed  magna  cum  militiro  sus  (ut  nunc  est)  declinatione.  In 
Europa  Christiana,  gens  quae  illud  adhuc  retinet  et  profitetur 
soli  sunt  Hispani.  Yerum  res  est  tam  liquida  et  manifesta, 
unumquemque  in  eo  proficere  maxime  in  quo  plurimum  impen- 
dit  studii,  ut  verbis  non  indigeat.  Satis  sit  innuisse,  desperan- 
dum  omnino  alicui  nation!  esse,  quae  non  ex  professo  axma  et 
mUitiam  colat  iisque  prascipue  studeat  et  incumbat,  sibi  veluti 
ultro  obventuram  insignem  aliquam  Imperii  Magnitudinem; 

»  Liv.  t  16. 
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contra  autem^  eertissimum  esse  temporis  oraculum^  nationeff 
illas  quaB  in  armorum  professione  et  studiis  diutius  permanse- 
rint  (id  quod  Romani  Turcseque  potissimum  fecere),  miros  ia 
Imperio  Amplificando  facere  progressus.  Quin  et  ills  quae 
bellica  gloria  per  unius  tantummodo  saecuK  epatium  floruere, 
inde  tamen  unico  illo  ss&culo  earn  Imperii  Amplitudinem  asse- 
•cutse  sunt,  quam  longo  post  tempore^  etiam  remissa  ilia  armo- 
rum disciplina^  retinuerunt 

7.  Praecepto  praecedenti  affine  est,  ut  status  quis  utatur  ejus- 
modi  Legibus  et  Consuetudinibus,  quad  justas  illi  causas  aut 
saltem  praetextus  arma  capessendi  tanquam  in  promptu  mi- 
nistrent  Etenim  ea  est  insita  animis  hominum  justitias  appre- 
hension ut  bellum  (quod  tot  sequuntur  calamitates)  nisi  gravem 
ob  causam^  saltem  speciosam^  inferre  abstineant.  Turcis  praesto 
est  semper^  et  ad  nutum,  belli  causa ;  propagatio  scilicet  legis 
et  sectas  suaB.  Somani,  quanquam  pro  magno  decore  imperato- 
ribus  apud  eos  fuerit  si  Fines  Imperii  ipsorum  protulissent, 
tamen  ob  banc  solam  causam,  ut  fines  proferrentur,  nunquam 
bella  susceperunt.  Aspiranti  igitur  ad  imperium  nationi  illud 
in  more  sit,  ut  sensum  habeat  vividum  et  acrem  injurias  alicujus 
vel  subditis  suis  limitaneis  vel  mercatoribus  vel  publicis  mi- 
nistris  illatae ;  neque  a  prima  provocatione  diutius  torpeat  aut 
tardet.  Item,  prompta  sit  et  alacris  ad  auxilia  mittenda  sociis 
suis  et  foederatis ;  id  quod  perpetuum  erat  apud  Bomanos ;  adeo 
ut  si  forte  in  populum  foederatum,  cui  etiam  cum  aliis  fcedus 
defensivum  intercederet,  hostilis  impressio  facta  esset,  atque 
ille  a  plurimis  suppetias  peteret,  Romani  omnium  primi  semper 
odessent,  beneficii  decus  nemini  praeripiendum  relinquentes. 
Quod  Tcro  attinet  ad  bella  antiquis  temporibus  propter  statuum 
conformitatem  quandam,  aut  correspondentiam  tacitam,  gesta, 
non  video  in  quo  jure  ilia  ftmdata  sint.  Talia  fuerunt  bella 
qu8B  a  Romanis  suscepta  erant  ad  Grasciam  in  libertatem  vindi- 
candam ;  talia  a  Lacedaemoniis  et  Atheniensibns  ad  constituent 
das  aut  evertendas  democratias  et  oligarchias ;  talia  quandoquo 
illata  sunt  a  rebuspublicis  aut  principibus,  sub  praBtextu  subdi- 
tos  alienos  [)rotegendi  et  a  tyrannide  liberandi.  Ad  rem  prse- 
sentem  sufficiat,  ut  illud  decematur;  non  esse  expectandum 
statui  alicui  Imperii  Amplitudinem,  nisi  ad  quamvis  occasionem 
justam  se  armandi  protinus  expergiscatur. 

8.  Nullum  omnino  corpus,  sive  sit  illud  naturale  sive  politi- 
cum,  absque  exercitatione  sanitatem  suam  tueri  queat.     Regno 
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autem  ant  reipublicao^  justum  atque  bonorificum  bellum  loco 
salubriB  exercitationis  est.  Bellum  civile  profecto  instar  calorie 
febrilie  est;  at  bellum  externum  instar  caloris  ex  motu^  qui  vale- 
tudini  inprimis  conducit  Ex  pace  enim  deside  atque  torpente, 
et  emoUiuntur  animi  et  corrumpuntur  mores.  Sed  utcunque  res 
se  habeat,  quatenus  ad  alicujus  status  foelicitatem^  Magnitudinis 
proculdubio  interest  ut  quasi  semper  in  armis  sit,  Atque  ex- 
ercitus  yeteranus  perpetuo  tanquam  sub  vexillis  habitus^  etsi  res 
sit  magni  proculdubio  sumptus  et  impensaa,  attamen  ejusmodi 
est  ut  statu!  alicui  quasi  arbitrium  rerum  inter  vicinos,  aut 
saltem  plurimum  existimationis  ad  omnia  conferat.  Id  quod 
insigniter  cemere  est  in  Hispanis^  qui  jam  per  annos  centum  et 
viginti  exercitum  veteranum  ad  aliquas  partes,  licet  non  semper 
ad  easdem,  aluerunt^ 

9*  Maris  Dominium  moaarchiie  qussdam  epitome  est.  Ci« 
cero,  de  Pompeii  contra  CsBsarem  apparatu  scribens  ad  Atti- 
cum :  Consilium  (inquit)  Pompeii  plane  Themistocleum  est;  putat 
enim,  qui  mari  potitur,  eum  rerum  potiriJ^  Atque  C^esarem 
Pompeius  proculdubio  delassasset  et  attrivisset,  nisi  inani  fiducia 
inflatus  ab  illo  inccepto  destitisset.  Prselia  navalia  quanti  fue- 
rint  moment!,  ex  multis  exemplis  patet.  Pugna  ad  Actium 
orbis  imperium  determinayit.  Pugna  ad  Insulas  Cursolares 
circulum  in  naribus  Turc»  posuit^^  Multoties  cert«  evenit,  ut 
victori»  nayales  finem  summae  belli  attulerint ;  sed  hoc  factum 
est,  cum  ales  hujusmodi  prteliorum  totius  belli  fortuna  com- 
.  missa  est.  Illud  minime  dubiuin,  quod  qui  maris  potitur  domi- 
nio  in  magna  libertate  agit,  et  tantum  quantum  yelit  de  bello 
sumere  potest ;  ubi  contra,  qui  terrestribus  copiis  est  superior, 
nihilonunus  plurimis  angustiis  conflictatur.  At  hodie,  atque 
apud  nos  EuropsBOs,  si  unquam  aut  uspiam,  potentia  navalis 
(qu»  quidem  huic  regno  Britannias  in  dotem  cessit)  summi  ad 
rerum  fastigia  momenti  est ;  tum  quia  pleraque  Europse  regna 
mediterranea  simpliciter  non  sunt,  sed  maxima  ex  parte  mari 
cincta ;  tum  etiam  quia  utriusque  Indies  thesauri  et  opes  impe* 
rio  maris  veluti  accessorium  quiddam  existunt. 

>  CommeDclDg,  that  is,  with  the  waxB  in  Italy  wbich  aroee  out  of  the  invasion  of 
that  country  by  Charles  yill. 

*  Cicero,  Ep.  ad  Att  x.  8. 

'  The  InsulK  Cursolares  or  Kunolari  islands  are  the  ancient  Echinades.  The 
naval  engagement  generally,  though  perhaps  incorrectly,  called  the  Battle  of  Lepanto» 
took  place  oiT  these  Islands  in  1571.  The  Turkish  fleet  was  defeated  with  great  loss. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Cervantes  lost  his  hand. 
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10.  Bella  modema  yeluti  in  tenebris  gesta  cenfieri  poflsunt^ 
pne  gloria  et  decore  vario  qu»  in  homines  militares  priscis 
temporibus  a  rebus  bellicis  resilire  solebant.  Habemus  hodie, 
fortasse  ad  animos  faciendos^  Ordines  qnosdaxn  honorifioos  mili- 
tias; qui  tamen  jam  faoti  sunt  et  armis  et  togsd  communes. 
Etiam  in  Scutis  Gentilitiis  Stemmata  nonnulla  habemus ;  insu- 
per^  Hospitia  quaedam  Publica  militibus  emeritis  et  mutilatis 
destinata^  et  hujusmodi.  Yerum  apud  yeteres^  in  locis  ubi 
Tictorias  partes  sunt  extructa  Trophasa ;  Laudationes  Funebres, 
et  Montunenta  Magnifica  occumbentium  in  bello;  Corons 
Civicas,  Militares^  singulis  concessie ;  nomen  ipsum  Imperatoris, 
quod  poetea  reges  mazimi  a  belli  ducibus  mutuati  spnt;  rede* 
untium  ducum,  bellis  prospere  confectis^  celebres  Triumphi ; 
Donatiya  atque  Largitiones  ingentes  in  milites  sub  exenatuum 
dimissionem ;  base  (inquam)  tot  et  tanta  fiierunt^  et  tam  insigni 
splendore  coruscautia,  ut  pectoribus  mortalium  etiam  maxime 
conglaciatis  igniculos  subdere,  eaque  ad  bellum  inflammare  po- 
tuerint  Ante  omnia  yero^  mos  ille  Triumphan(ti  apud  Bomanos 
non  res  erat  ex  pompa^  aut  spectaculum  quoddun  inane,  sed 
inter  prudentissima  plane  nobilksimaque  instituta  mmierandus; 
utpote,  qui  in  se  base  tria  haberet ;  Ducum  Decus  et  Gloriam ; 
^rarii  ex  spoliis  Locupletationem ;  et  Donatiya  Militom. 
Yerum  honor  Triumphi  fortasse  monarchiis  non  competit 
prasterquaim  in  personis  regis  ipsius  aut  filiorum  r^is ;  quod 
etiam  temporibus  Imperatorum  Bomae  obtinuit;  qui  honorem 
ipsum  triumphi  sibi  et  filiis  suis,  de  bellis  quae  prsBsentes  ipsi 
confecerant,  tanquam  peculiarem  reseryarunt;  Yestimenta 
autem  solunmiodo  et  Insignia  Triumphalia  aliis  ducibus  in- 
dulserunt. 

Yerum,  ut  sermones  hos  claudamus,  nemo  est  (ut  testatur 
Sacra  Scriptura),  qui  soHicite  cogitando  potest  apponere  ad  sta-- 
turam  stuzm  cuhitum  unum  ';  in  pusillo  scilicet  corporis  himmni 
modulo;  caeterum  in  magna  regnorum  et  rerumpublicarum 
fabrica  imperium  amplificare  et  fines  proferre,  reges  penes  et 
dominantes  est  Nam  prudenter  introducendo  leges,  iastitata, 
et  consuetudines,  quales  jam  proposuimus,  et  alias  his  similes^ 
posteris  et  sasculis  fiitnris  magnitudinis  sementem  fecerint. 
Yerum  ista  consilia  apud  principes  raro  tractantur,  sed  res  for- 
tunsB  plerunque  committitur. 

>  a  Matthew,  vl  27.     a  Luke,  xU.  25. 
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'  Atque  h»c  habuimus,  quae  de  Proferendis  Imperii  Finibus  in 
prsesentia  oocummt.  Yerum  quorsum  ista  commentatio ;  cum 
Monarchia  Bomana  fiitura  sit  inter  mundanas  (ut  creditur) 
ultima  ?  Nisi  quod  nobis,  instituto  nostro  fidis  neque  ospiam 
de  via  declinantibus,  (quandoquidem  AmpliGcatio  Imperii  fuerit 
inter  Officia  tria  Politices  tertium)  illud  omnino  pr^termittere 
non  licuerit  Bestat  jam  Desideratum  alterum,  ex  iis  qu» 
poBuimus  duobus;  nimirum,  de  Justitia  Uniyersali,  sive  de 
Fontibus  Juris. 

Qui  de  Legibus  scripserunt,  omnes  Tel  tanquam  Philosophi 
vel  tanquam  Jurisconsulti  ai^umentum  illud  tractaverunt. 
Atque  Philosophi  proponunt  multa  dictu  pulchra,  sed  ab  usu 
remota.  Jurisconsulti  autem,  susb  quisque  patriie  legum,  vel 
etiam  Bomanarum  aut  Pontificiarum,  placitis  obnoxii  et  ad- 
dicti,  judicio  sincere  non  utuntur ;  sed  tanquam  e  yinculis  ser- 
mocinantur.  Certe  cognitio  ista  ad  viros  civiles  proprie  spectat; 
qui  optime  norunt  quid  ferat  sodetas  humana,  quid  salus 
populiy  quid  squitas  naturalis,  quid  gentium  mores,  quid  re- 
rumpublicarum  form»  diverss;  ideoque  possint  de  Legibus, 
ex  principiis  et  prseceptis  tam  tequitatis  naturalis  quam  poli- 
tices, decemere.  Quamobrem  id  nunc  agatur,  ut  Pontes 
JustitiflB  et  UtilitatiB  Publicie  petantur,  et  in  singulis  Juris 
partibus  Character  quidam  et  Idea  Justi  exhibeatur,  ad  quam 
particularium  regnorum  et  rerumpublicarum  leges  probare, 
atque  inde  emendationem  moliri,  quisque  cui  hoc  cordi  erit 
et  curs  possit.  Hujus  igitur  rei,  more  nostro,  Exemplum  in 
uno  titulo  proponemus. 

Exemplum  Tractatus  de  Justitia  IJniversali,  sive  de  Fontibus 
Juris,  in  uno  titulo,  per  Aphorismos. 

PROCEMIUM. 

APHOBISMUS    1.  • 

In  Societate  Ciyili,  aut  Lex  aut  Vis  valet  Est  autem  et  vis 
quasdam  legem  simulans,  et  lex  nonnulla  magis  vim  sapiens 
quam  tequitatem  juris.  Triplex  est  igitur  InjustitisB  Fons; 
Vis  mera ;  Illaqueatio  malitiosa  pnetextu  Legis ;  et  Acerbitas 
ipsius  Legis. 

APHOBISMUS  2. 

Firmamentum  Juris  Privati  tale  est.  Qui  injuriam  iacit,  re 
utilitatem  aut  voluptatem  capit,  exemplo  periculum.    C»teri 
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utilitatis  aut  voluptatis  illiuB  participes  non  snnt^  sed  ezemplnm 
ad  se  pertinere  putant.  Itaque  facile  coeunt  in  consensum,  at 
caveatur  sibi  per  Leges ;  ne  injuriso  per  vices  ad  singulos  red- 
eant.  Quod  si  ex  ratione  tempomm  et  commumone  culps  id 
eveniat,  ut  plnribus  et  potentioribus  per  legem  aliqnam  peri- 
culom  creetur  quam  caveatur^  factio  solvit  l^em;  quod  et 
s8Bpe  fit.^ 

APHOBISKUS   3» 

At  Jus  Privatum  sub  tutela  Juris  Publici  latet  Lex  enim 
cavet  civibus,  magistratus  legibus.  Magistratuum  autem  au- 
thoritas  pendet  ex  majestate  imperii^  et  fidbrica  foUiisd,  et 
legibus  iimdamentalibus.  Quare,  si  ex  ilia  parte  sanitas  fuerit 
et  recta  constitution  leges  erunt  in  bono  usu;  sin  minus,  parum 
in  iis  praesidii  erit. 


'  The  doctrine  of  this  aphorism  resembles  that  of  Hobbes,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no 
recognition  of  the  principle  that  moral  ideas  lie  at  the  root  of  civil  rightib  All  the 
evidence  of  which  the  nature  of  th«  suliject  admits  tends  to  show  that  society  baa 
always  been  held  together,  not  by  fear,  but  by  notions  more  or  less  perfectly  developed 
of  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong ;  and  to  assert  that  in  the  absence  of  any 
such  notions  selflsh  fear  could  serve  as  the  **  flrmamentnm  Juris  privatS,"  is  at  best 
to  assert  that  which  never  has  been  proved  and  never  can  be. 

Of  course  it  is  not  meant  to  deny  that  fear  is  the  principle  by  means  of  which  the 
moral  force  of  society  becomes  efficient  in  the  repression  of  crime. 

[That  a  notion  of  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  in  general  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  all  our  notions  of  individual  rights  and  wrongs ;  that  when  we  think  of  one 
roan  as  doing  an  injury  to  another,  we  think  of  him  as  doing  something  not  only  in 
its  effect  hurtftil,  but  in  its  nature  unjust ;  I  do  not  think  Bacon  would  'have  denied. 
That  in  the  absence  of  any  such  notion  the  interest  which  all  men  have  In  protection 
fh)m  injury  would  lead  them  to  concur  in  the  measures  necessary  to  secure  protec- 
tion to  each,  he  would  not,  I  think,  have  affirmed.  But  such  questions  did  not  enter 
into  the  practical  problem  with  which  he  had  to  deal ;  which  was  this :  Given  our 
common  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  fu$  and  injuria^  with  all  their  constituent  ele- 
ments, what  is  the  principle  by  which  they  are  made  to  bear  upon  the  protection  of 
individuals  ?  To  this  he  answers :  It  is  the  interest  which  each  individual  has  in  being 
himself  protected.  That  the  personal  interest  would  be  Insufficient  without  the  sanc^ 
tion  of  the  <*  moral  idea  **  to  stimulate  and  support  it,  is  probably  true ;  for  we  see 
that  actions  the  most  dangerous  to  society,  if  committed  by  madmen,  and  therefore 
not  ol)iects  of  moral  disapprobation,  are  exempted  fhmi  punishment ;  the  necessity  of 
self-defence  requiring  only  that  measures  be  taken  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  them, 
and  the  sense  of  justice  refusing  to  sanction  any  ftirther  severity.  But  that  the 
**  moral  idea,'*  unassisted  by  tlft  sense  of  personal  interest,  could  be  still  less  relied  npoa 
as  a  '*  flnnamentum  privati  juris,**  se^ms  to  me  still  more  certain ;  for  we  aee  that  the 
penalties  exacted  or  denounced  by  the  Uws,  though  proportioned  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy to  the  danger  of  the  oifence,  bear  no  proportion  at  all  to  the  moral  disapprobatioii 
of  which  it  is  the  object  Actions  which  are  morally  wrong  in  the  highest  degree.  If 
they  be  such  as  every  man  may  protect  himself  against,  are  not  punished  at  all. 
Actions  which  the  moral  sense  scarcely  condemns,  if  such  that  the  general  penntsslon 
of  them  would  entail  a  general  insecurity  of  property,  are  punished  with  great  severity. 
And  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that  to  make  an  action  seem  a  At  ol^ect  of  punishment* 
there  must  be  Bomething  morally  offensive  in  it,  but  that  the  nature  and  amount  of 
punishment  varies  according  to  the  interest  of  society  In  preventing  it,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  eflfectlDg  that  end.  Men  are  not  content  with  less  severity  than  they  think 
necessary  for  their  protection,  nor  do  they  feel  Justified  in  using  naore.— /.  &] 
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APHOBI8MUS  4. 

.  Neque  tamen  Jus  Publicum  ad  hoc  tantum  epectat,  ut  ad- 
datur  tanquam  custos  Juri  Private,  ne  illud  idoletur,  atque  ut 
cessent  injuria ;  sed  extenditur  etiam  ad  rdigionem  et  arma 
et  diflciplinaiu  et  omamenta  et  opea,  denique  ad  omnia  circa 
Bene  Esse  ciyitatis. 

APHOBISMUB  5. 
Finis  enim  et  scopus  quem  leges  intueri,  atque  ad  quem 
jussiones  et  sanctiones  suas  dirigere  debent,  non  alius  est  quam 
ut  cives  foeliciter  degant.  Id  fiet,  si  pietate  et  religlone  recte 
instituti;  moribus  honest! ;  armis  adversus  hostes  externos 
tuti;  legum  auxilio  adversus  seditiones  et  privatas  injurias 
muniti;  imperio  et  magistratibus  obsequentes;  copiis  et  opibus 
locupletes  et  florentes  fuerint.  Harum  autem  rerum  instru* 
menta  et  nervi  sunt  leges.. 

APHOBISMUB   6. 

Atque  hunc  finem  optinue  leges  assequuntur,  plurimae  vero 
ipsarum  aberrant.  Leges  enim  mirum  in  modum,  et  maximo 
intervallo,  inter  se  differunt;  ut  alise  excellant;  alias  medio- 
criter  se  habeant;  alias  prorsus  vitiosas  sint  Dictabimus  igitur, 
pro  judicii  nostri  modulo ,  quasdam  tanquam  Legum  Leges^  ex 
quibus  informatio  peti  possit,  quid  in  singulis  legibus  bene 
aut  perperam  positum  aut  constitutum  sit. 
APHOBISMUS    7. 

Antequam  vero  ad  corpus  ipsum  legum  particularium  deve- 
niamus,  perstringemus  paucis  virtutes  et  dignitates  legum  in 
genere.  Lex  bona  censeri  possit,  quae  sit  intimatione  certa ; 
prcBcepto  jtista ;  executione  commoda  ;  cum  forma  politim  congrua; 
et  generans  virtutem  in  subditU. 

TITULUS  L 
De  Prima  Dignitate  Legum,  ut  nnt  CerttB. 

APHOBISMUB   8. 

Legis  tantum  interest  ut  certa  sit,  ut  absque  hoc  neo  justa 
esse  possit.  Si  enim  incertam  vocem  det  tuba,  quis  se  parabit  ad 
beUum  9  ^  Similiter,  si  incertam  vocem  det  lex,  quis  se  parabit 
ad  parendum?  Ut  moneat  igitur  oportet,  priusquam  feriat. 
Etiam  illud  recte  positum  est ;  aptimam  esse  legem,  qum  minimum 
relinquit  arbitrio  judicis^  :  id  quod  certitude  cjjus  praestat 

>  1  CoriDth.  xiv.  8.  '  Arist  Rhet  L  1. 
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APHOBI6MUS   9. 

Duplex  legum  Inoertitudo:  altera^  ubi  lex  nulla  pT»- 
Bcribitur ;  altera^  ubi  ambigua  et  obscura.  Itaque  de  Casibus 
OmisBis  a  lege  primo  dicendum  est;  ut  in  his  etiam  inyeniator 
aliqua  norma  Certitudinis. 

De  CasUms  OnUssis  a  Lege^ 

APHOBISHUS    10. 

Angustia  prudentisB  humans  casus  omnes  quos  tempus  re- 
pent non  potest  capere.  Non  raro  itaque  se  ostendunt  casus 
omissi  et  novi.  In  hujusmodi  casibus  triplex  adhibetur  reme- 
dium,  sive  supplementum ;  yel  per  processum  ad  simUia ;  vel 
per  tisum  exemplarum,  licet  in  legem  non  codluerint;  vel  per 
jurisdictiones  quce  statuunt  ex  arhitrio  bani  viri  et  secundum 
discretionem  sanam;  sive  ill»  CurisB  fuerint  Prsstorise  sive 
Censoriie. 

De  Processu  ad  Stmiliay  et  ExtensionHms  Legum. 
APHOBISHUS    11. 

In  Casibus  Omissis  deducenda  est  norma  legis  a  simiUbus ; 
sed  caute^  et  cum  judicio.  Circa  quod  servandas  sunt  regulie 
sequentes.  Ratio  prolifica^  Consuetudo  sterilis  esto^  nee  generet 
casus.  Itaque  quod  contra  rationem  juris  receptum  est,  vel 
etiam  ubi  ratio  ejus  est  obscura,  non  trahendimi  est  ad  conse- 
quentiauL^ 

APHOBISMUS    12. 

Bonum  publicum  insigne  rapit  ad  se  casus  omissos.  Quam* 
obrem  quando  lex  aliqua  reipublicae  commoda  notabiliter  et 
majorem  in  modum  intuetur  et  procurat,  Interpretatio  ejus 
extensiva  esto  et  amplians. 

APHOBISMUS    13. 

Durum  est  torquere  leges,  ad  hoc  ut  torqueant  homines. 
Non  placet  igitur  extendi  leges  poenales,  multo  minus  capitales, 
ad  delicta  nova.  Quod  si  crimen  vetus  fuerit  et  legibus  notum ; 
sed  prosecutio  ejus  incidat  in  casum  novum,  a  legibus  non  pro- 
visum;  omnino  reoedatur  a  placitis  juris  potius  quam  delicta 
maneant  impunita. 

1  •<  Quod  contra  rationem  juris  receptum  est,  non  est  ivrodncendum  ad  conse- 
quentia.**— Patt/ai«,  2>.  141^  Ff.  De  DIv.  Vi^,  Jur.  It  may  be  remarked  that,  al- 
though  the  phrase  "  ad  consequentias  **  is  used  as  well  as  *<ad  coDseqnentla,'*  y«t 
there  seems  to  be  no  authority  for  **  ad  consequentiam." 
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APHOBISHUS    14. 

In  statutis  qu»  Jus  Commune  (prsserlim  circa  ea  quae  fre- 
quenter incidunt,  et  diu  colUuerunt)  plane  abrogant,  non  placet 
procedi  per  similitudinem  ad  casus  omissos.  Quando  enim  res- 
publica  tota  lege  diu  caruerit^  idque  in  casibus  expressis^parum 
periculi  est  si  casus  omissi  expectent  remedium  a  statute  novo. 

AFHOBISMUS    15. 

Statuta  quae  manifesto  Temparis  Leges  fiiere  atque  ex  occa- 
sionibus  reipublicae  tunc  invalescentibus  nat®^  mutata  ratione 
temporum^  satis  habent  si  se  in  propriis  casibus  sustinere 
possint;  prseposterum  autem  esset,  si  ad  casus  omissos  ullo 
modo  traherentur. 

AFHOBISMUS    16. 

Consequentiae  non  est  consequentia ;  sed  sisti  debet  extensio 
intra  casus  proximos.  Alioqui  labetur  paulatim  ad  dissimilia; 
et  magis  yalebunt  acumina  ingeniorum^  quam  authoritates 
legum. 

AFHOBISMUS    17. 

In  legibus  et  statutis  brevioris  stili^  extensio  facienda  est 
liberius.  At  in  illis  quae  sunt  enumerativa  casuum  particu- 
larium^  cautius.  Nam  ut  exceptio  firmat  yim  legis  in  casibus 
non  exoeptiS)  ita  enumeratio  infinnat  earn  in  casibus  non  enu- 
meratis. 

AFHOBISMUS   18. 

Statutum  Explanatoriimi  claudit  rivos  statuti  prions,  nee 
recipitur  postea  extensio  in  alterutro  statute.  Neque  enim  fa- 
cienda est  super-extensio  a  judice,  ubi  semel  coepit  fieri  extensio 
a  lege. 

AFHOBISMUS    19. 

Solennitas  Yerborum  et  Actorum  non  redpit  extensionem 
ad  similia.  Perdit  enim  naturam  solennis,  quod  transit  a  more 
ad  arbitrium;  et  introductio  noTorum  corrumpit  majestatem 
veterum. 

AFHOBISMUS   20. 

Proclivis  est  extensio  legis  ad  casus  post-natos ;  qui  in  rerum 
natura  non  fuerunt  tempore  legis  latae.  Ubi  enim  casus  ex* 
piimi  non  poterat,  quia  tunc  nuUus  erat,  casus  omissus  habetur 
pro  expresso,  si  similis  fiierit  ratio. 

Atque  de  Extensionibus  Legum  in  Casibus  Omissis  haec 
dicta  sint :  nunc  de  usu  Exemplorum  dicendum. 
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De  Exemplis,  et  usu  earum.^ 

AFHORISVUS   21. 

De  ExempliiB  jam  dicendum  est,  ex  quibus  Jus  hauriendum 
sit,  ubi  Lex  deficit.  Atque  de  Consuetudine,  quse  Legis  species 
est,  deque  Exemplis  quss  per  frequentem  usum  in  consuetu- 
dinem  transierunt,  tanquam  Legem  Tacitam,  suo  loco  dicemus. 
Nunc  autem  de  exemplis  loquimur  quie  raro  et  sparsim  inter- 
veniunt,  nee  in  legis  vim  coaluerunt;  quando  et  qua  cautione 
norma  Juris  ab  ipsis  petenda  sit,  cum  Lex  deficiat 
APHOBISMUS  22. 

Exempla  a  temporibus  bonis  et  moderatis  petenda  sunt;  non 
tyrannicis,  aut  factiosis,  aut  dissolutis.     Hujusmodi  exempla 
t^nporis  partus  spurii  sunt,  et  magis  nocent  quam  decent 
APHOBISMUS  23. 

Li  exemplis,  recentiora  habenda  sunt  pro  tutioribus.  Quod 
enim  paulo  ante  factum  est,  unde  nullum  sit  secutum  incom- 
modum,  quidni  iterum  repetatur  ?  Sed  tamen  minus  habent 
authoritatis  recentia ;  et  si  forte  res  in  melius  restitui  opus  sit, 
recentia  exempla  magis  saeculum  suum  sapiunt  quam  rectam 
rationem. 

ABHOBISlfUS  24. 

At  vetustiora  exempla  caute,  et  cum  delectu^  recipienda. 
Decursus  siquidem  ffitatis  multa  mutat;  ut  quod  tempore 
videatur  antiquum,  id  perturbatione  et  inconformitate  ad 
prsesentia  sit  plane  novum.  Medii  itaque  temporis  exempla 
sunt  optima,  vel  etiam  talis  temporis  quod  cum  tempore 
currente  plurimum  conveniat;  quod  aliquando  prastat  tern- 
pus  remotius  magis  quam  in  proximo. 

'  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  principle  on  which  the  English  courts  have  pro- 
ceeded,— namely,  that  a  decision  on  a  point  not  previously  decided  on  is  to  be  accepted 
merely  as  a  declaration  of  an  already  existing  law  virtually  contained  in  the  unwritten 
corpus  Juris  entitled  the  Common  Law,  has  had  the  effect  of  giving  nearly  equal 
weight  to  all  cases  decided  by  a  competent  tribunal.  On  the  other  band,  we  find  in 
the  history  of  French  jurisprudence  that  great  uncertainty  has  existed  as  to  the  degree 
of  authority  to  which  a  *•  res  Judicata  **  was  entitled ;  the  principle  that  **  res  jndlcaU 
pro  veritate  accipltur  "  extending  only  to  the  parties  between  whom  the  actual  decision 
was  had.  Thus  it  is  reUted  that  De  Thou  was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  when  it  was 
mentioned  that  in  a  case  similar  to  the  one  before  him  a  decree  had  been  given  in 
fkvour  of  the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  **  C*est  bon  pour  lul ;  **  implying  that  It  was  not  ef 
authority  In  any  other  case.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  habit 
of  distinguishing  the  decblons  to  the  principle  of  which  it  intended  to  give  force  of  law 
fV-om  other  decisions,  by  a  more  solemn  form  of  delivering  Judgment ;  thereby  in  effect 
claiming  what  our  courts  have  never  claimed,  namely,  a  power  of  making  new  law. 
A  collection  has  been  published  of  these  quasi-legislative  decisions,  with  the  title  of 
••  Arr&to  rendus  en  robe  rouge.**  It  Is  evident  that  the  practice  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  which  was  probably  followed  by  other  of  the  French  Parliaments,  escapes  fhw 
some  of  the  Inconveniences  of  the  English  theory. 
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APHOBISMUS   25. 

Intra  fines  exempli^  vel  citra  potiu8,  se  cohibeto,  nee  illos 
ullo  modo  excedito.  Ubi-enim  non  adest  Norma  Legis,  omnia 
quasi  pro  suspectis  babenda  sunt  Itaque^  ut  in  obscuris^ 
minimum  sequitor. 

APHOBISMUS  26. 
Cavendum  ad  exemplorum  Fragmentis  et  Compendiis ;  atque 
integrum  exemplum  et  universus  ejus  processus  introspiciendus. 
Si  enim  incivile  sit^  nisi  tota  lege  perspecta^  de  parte  ejus  judi- 
care^  multo  magis  hoc  Talere  debet  in  exemplis ;  quaB  ancipitis 
sunt  usus,  nisi  valde  quadrent. 

APHOBISMUS  27. 
In  exempHs  plurimum  interest,  per  quas  manus  transierint  et 
transacta  sint  Si  enim  apud  scribas  tantum  et  ministros 
justitiaB,  ex  cursu  curiae,  absque  notitia  manifesta  superiorum, 
obtinuerint ;  aut  etiam  apud  errorum  magistrum  populum ;  con- 
culcanda  sunt  et  parvi  facienda.  Sin  apiid  senatores  aut 
judices  aut  curias  principales  ita  sub  oculis  posita  fiierint,  ut 
necesse  fuerit  ilia  approbatione  judicum,  saltem  tacita^  munita 
fuisse,  plus  dignationis  habent 

APHOBISMUS  28. 
Exemplis  qu»  publicata  fuerint,  utcunque  minus  fuerint 
in  usu,  cum  tamen  sermonibus  et  disceptationibus  hominum 
agitata  et  Tentilata  extiterint,  plus  authoritatis  tribuendum. 
Quae  vero  in  scriniis  et  archivis  manserunt  tanquam  sepulta, 
et  palam  in  oblivionem  transierunt,  minus.  Exempla  enim, 
sicut  aquae,  in  profluente  sanissima. 

APHOBISMUS  29. 
Exempla  quae  ad  leges  spectant,non  placet  ab  historicis  peti ; 
sed  ab  actis  publicis  et  traditionibus  diligentioribus.  Versatur 
enim  infoelicitas  quaedam  inter  historicos  vel  optimos,  ut  legibus 
et  actis  judicialibus  non  satis  immorentur ;  aut  si  forte  diligen- 
tiam  quandam  adhibuerint,  tamen  ab  authenticis  longe  Tarient. 

APHOBISMUS   30. 
Exemplum  quod  aetas  contemporanea  aut  proxima  respuit 
cum  casus  subinde  recurreret,  non   facile   admittendum   est. 
Neque  enim  tantum  pro  illo  facit  quod  homines  illud  quan- 
doque  usurparunt,  quam  contra,  quod  expert!  reliquerunt. 

*  **  Incidle  est,  nisi  tota  lege  perspect&,  una  aliqua  particulll  ejus  proposita  judicare 
vel  respondere/'—CelsiK,  Z>.  1.  8.  24* 
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APHOBISMUB   31. 

Exempla  in  consilium  adhibentur^  non  uliqae  jubent  aut 
imperant  Igitur  ita  regantur,  at  authorUas  prseieriti  temporia 
flectatur  ad  usum  prsBsentis. 

Atque  de  Informatione  ab  Ezemplis^  ubi  Lex  deficit^  haec 
dicta  sint.     Jam  dicendmn  de  Curiis  Praetoriis  et  Cenaoriis. 

De  Curtis  Pr<Btoriis  et  Censoriis.^ 

APHORISMUS   32. 
Curiae  sunto  et  jurisdictiones^  quae  statuant  ex  arbitrio  boni 
yiri  et  discretione  sana^  ubi  legis  norma  deficit*     Lex  enim 

>  M.  BouIUet  remarks  that  every  oDe  who  has  commented  on  this  tract  of  Bacon's  has 
condemned  the  institution  of  these  Courts.  M.  Dupin  is  evidently  much  perplexed  by 
them.  "  Hie  mera  Utopia  proponitur  **  is  the  commencement  of  his  note  on  the  thirty- 
second  aphorism.  Doubtless  it  is  odd  that  in  inquiring  how  the  law  may  be  made 
certain  Bacon  should  have  iutroduced  two  Courts,  of  wliich  the  dlstinffuishing  cha- 
racter is  the  absence  of  any  kind  of  certainty.  But  to  every  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  £n/rll&h  law,  it  Is  manifest  that  Bacon's  intention  was  to  givo-  an 
idealised  description  of  the  Court  of  Star-Chamber,  and  of  the  equity  jurisdictloa 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Of  the  two  institutions  which  he  thus  indirectly  praises  it 
is  not  necessary  to  say  much.  The  Court  of  Star-Chamber,  though  of  use  in  parti- 
cular cases  was  unquestionably  on  the  whole,  an  instrument  of  injustice  and  op- 
pression ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  equity  had  continued  to  be  as  indefinite  as  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  **  curiae  pnetorias/*  it  would  soon  have  become  a  more  intoleiable 
evil  th^n  any  which  it  could  have  been  applied  to  relieve. 

'  [The  apparent  inconsistency  of  introducing  these  discretionary  tribunals  into  a 
scheme  specially  designed  to  make  the  operation  of  the  law  certaiit,  admits,  in  my 
opinion,  of  a  witlsfactory  explanation.  The  uncertainty  of  the  law  is  iujurious  in  two 
ways.  On  the  one  hand,  it  may  lead  me  to  expect  that  if  I  observe  certain  prescribed 
conditions,  my  liberty  will  not  be  Interfered  ?rith ;  and  when  I  think  I  have  observed 
them,  it  may,  by  some  arbitrary  or  unexpected  interpretation,  take  me  up  and  send  me 
to  prison.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  lead  roe  to  expect  protection  against  particular 
kinds  of  injury,  or  (failing  protection)  redress ;  and,  from  some  defect  in  its  pro- 
visions, it  may  fail  to  prevent  the  injury  or  to  afford  the  redress.  The  first  kind  of 
uncertainty  resides  in  the  interpretation,  the  second  in  the  (honing,  of  the  law ;  and 
against  both  it  is  necessary,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  provide.  The  perfect  remedy  is  a  code 
of  laws  so  framed  as  to  provide  expressly  ibr  every  possible  case,  coupled  with  a  nde  of 
interpretation  which  leaves  no  discretion  whatever  to  the  judge.  But  this  is  for  Uto- 
pia. No  lawgiver  can  perfectly  foresee  either  the  conditions  of  cases  or  the  effect  of 
words.  Laws  will  therefore  pass  occasionally,  which,  if  strictly  construed,  will  panish 
the  man  whom  they  were  intended  to  protect,  and  protect  the  man  whom  they  were 
intended  to  punish.  To  correct  such  errors,  a  discretion  must  be  allowed  somewhere 
in  the  administration  of  the  law ;  and  the  question  is,  where  ?  According  to  Bacon's 
scheme,  the  necessary  discretion  is  to  be  confided,  not  to  the  ordinary  tribunals,  but  to 
others  specially  constituted  for  the  purpose,  and  acting  under  restrictions  and  regula- 
tions specially  framed  to  prevent  them  Arom  abusing  it ;  lest,  in  correcting  one  kind  of 
uncertainty,  uncertainties  of  another  kind  be  introduced.  What  these  restrictions 
and  regulations  should  be,  the  rest  of  the  section  is  occupied  in  explaining. 

Now,  to  supply  the  defects  of  the  law  by  the  exercise  of  this  kind  of  discretion  was  the 
proper  function  of  the  Star-Charaber  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  and  I  see  no  occasion 
to  seek  further  for  Bacon*8  motive  in  introducing  *'  an  idealised  description  "  of  those 
Courts,  ~  or,  I  should  rather  say,  a  description  of  two  Courts  constituted  as,  in  a  per- 
fect administrative  system,  the  Star-Charober  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  ought  to  be. 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  actual  Star-Chamber,  we  are  not  to  foiget  that  Bacon 
was  not  the  only  eminent  jurist  who  approved  of  it    Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  tht  fourth  booii 
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(ut  antea  dictum  est)  non  sufficit  casibus;    sed  ad  ea  quae 
I  plcrunque  accidunt  aptatur.    Sapientissima  autem  res  Tempus^ 

r  (ut  ab  antiquis  dictum  est)^  et  noYorum  casuum  quotidie  author 

et  inventor. 

APHOBISMUS   33.     ' 
Interveniunt  autem  novi  casus^  et  in  Criminalibus^  qui  poena 
^  indigent ;  et  in  Civilibus^  qui  aujiilio.     Curias  quae  ad  priora 

ilia  respiciunt,  Censorias ;   quse  ad  posteriora^  PrcBtorias  appel- 
lamus. 

APHOBISMUS   34. 

^^  Habento  Curias  Censorial  jurisdictionem  et  potestatem^  non 

^  tantum  nova  delicta  puniendi^  sed  etiam  pcenas  a  legibus  con- 

stitutas  pro  delictis  veteribus  augendi ;  si  casus  fuerint  odiosi  et 
t  enormes,  modo  non   sint  capitales.     Enorme   enim   tanquam 

•  novum  est. 

^  APHOBISMUS    35. 

li 
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Habeant  similiter  Curae  Praetoriae  potestatem^  tam  subve- 


of  his  /futthc^M,  which  was  written  In  his  old  age,  when  he  was  regarded  as  the  great 

champion  of  the  people  against  the  Crown,  speaks  of  it  in  terms  as  fkvourable  as  cTer 

^  Bsicon  did.     "  It  is  the  roost  honourable  Court**  (he  says) — **  our  parliament  excepted 

J,  —that  is  in  the  Christian  world,  both  in  respect  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court,  and  of  their 

|.  honourable  proceeding  according  to  their  just  jurisdiction,  and  the  ancient  and  just  orders 

'  of  the  Court**     And  I  cannot  help  thlnlcing  that  modem  constitutional  writers  have 

judged  of  it  too  hastily  fh)ro  the  accidental  and  exceptional  circumstances  which  led  to 

its  abolition.    It  was  an  instrument  of  government   When  the  government  was  oppressive 

and  ui^ust,  it  was  an  instrument  of  oppression  and  ii^ustice.     So,  aiso^at  many  periods 

^  of  our  history  have  the  Courts  of  Common  I«aw  been.    But  if  we  would  know  whether 

.  a  Court  constituted  like  the  Star-Chamber  had  any  necessary  tendency  to  become  an 

instrument  of  oppression,  we  must  consider  it  in  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  con- 

^  stitution.      Was  it  in  any  especial  manner  under  the  command  of  the  Crown  ?     Cer- 

.  tainly  not :  it  was  under  the  command  of  the  Crown  so  far  only  and  so  long  only  as 

the  whole  powers  of  government  were  under  the  command  of  the  Crown.     So  far  and 

so  long  as  the  King  could  appoint  his  own  ministers  and  maintain  them  and  carry  on 

the  government  with  them  in  spite  of  the  House  of  Commons,  so  far  and  so  long  he 

^  could  exercise  an  efibctual  control  over  the  proceedings  of  a  Court  constituted  like  the 

'  Star-Chamber ;  no  farther  and  no  longer.     The  body  of  the  Court  was  composed  of 

'  the  chief  oflBcers  of  the  government;   less  than  eight  did  not  make  a  quorum; 

^  their  proceedings  were  public ;  each  member  gave  his  own  sentence  with  the  reasons ; 

'  the  majority  decided ;  the  decree  was  solemnly  recorded.     As  soon  as  the  theory  of  a 

'  responsible  ministry  was  recognised,  and  the  impossibility  of  carrying  on  the  govern^ 

'  ment  without  money  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons  gave  the  people  an  effective 

'  check  upon  the  Crown,  they  would  have  had  a  check  equally  effective  upon  the  pro- 

'  ceedings  of  a  court  of  justice  so  constituted.     Any  abuse  of  its  authority  would  have 

'  led  to  a  change  of  ministry,  and  to  the  transfer  of  that  authority  to  other  hands. 

With  regard  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  it  is  less  easy  to  say  how  it  would  have  worked 
had  its  jurisdiction  been  exercised  according  to  the  conditions  here  prescribed  for  the 
Curiae  Praetorlie ;  one  of  which  is,  that  it  was  not  to  be  confided  to  a  single  man. 
"  Curis  lite**  (L  e.  Curis  Censoris  et  PnBtoria,  see  Aph,  36.)  "  unl  viro  ne  commlt- 
tantur,  sed  ex  pluribus  constent."  And  in  speculating  upon  the  evil  which  it  might 
have  become  with  powers  so  indefinite,  we  must  not  forget  how  great  an  evU  it  has 
actually  become  in  consequence  of  the  rules  by  which  its  discretion  has  been  defined 
and  limited.  The  nearest  approach  to  certainty  attained  by  the  existing  system  appears 
to  be  the  certainty  of  damage  to  both  parties. — /.  5.] 

'  6  hXTiBiffraros  \^6fMVOs  XP^^^^  ^^^^' — Xenoph.  HeUenic,  iii.  3.  2. 
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niendi  contra  rigarem  Legis,  quam  supplendi  defectum  Legis. 
Si  enim  porrigi  debet  remedium  ei  quern  lex  pr»teriit ;  multo 
magis  ei  quern  vuIneraTit. 

APHORI8MU8   36. 

Curiae  ist®  Censoriad  et  PrsetorisB  omnino  intra  casus  enormes 
et  extraordinarios  se  continento ;  nee  jurisdictiones  ordinarias 
invadunto;  ne  forte  tendat  res  ad  supplantationem  legis^  magis 
quam  ad  supplementum. 

APHOBISHUS  37. 

Jurisdictiones  ists3  in  Supremis  tantum  Curiis  residento^  nee 
ad  Inferiores  communicantor.  Parum  enim  abest  a  potestate 
leges  condendi^  potestas  eas  supplendi  aut  extendendi  aut 
moderandL 

APHOBISMUS  38. 

At  Curiae  illse  uni  viri  ne  conmiittantur^  sed  ex  pluribus  con- 
stent.  Nee  decreta  exeant  cum  silentio ;  sed  judices  sententia 
suas  rationes  adducant,  idque  palam  atque  astante  corona ;  at 
quod  ipsa  potestate  sit  liberum^  fama  tamen  et  existimatione  At 
circumscriptum. 

APHOBISMUS  39. 

Rubric®  Sanguinis  ne  sunto ;  nee  de  capitalibus^  in  quibua- 
cunque  curiis^  nisi  ex  lege  nota  et  certa  pronunciato.  Indixit 
enim  mortem  Deus  ipse  prius ;  postea  inflixit.  Nee  vita  eri- 
pienda  nisi  ei  qui  se  in  suam  vitam  peccare  prius  nosset 

APHOBISMUS  40. 

In  Curiis  Censoriis  calculum  tertium  dato ;  ut  judicibus  non 
imponatur  necessitas  aut  absolvendi  aut  condemnandi;  sed 
etiam  ut  non  liquere  pronunciare  possint  Etiam  censoria  non 
tantum  poBna,  sed  et  nota  esto ;  scilicet  quas  non  infligat  suppli- 
cium,  sed  aut  in  admonitionem  desinat^  aut  reos  ignominia  levi 
et  tanquam  rubore  castiget. 

APHOBISMUS  41. 

In  Curiis  Censoriis^  omnium  magnorum  criminum  et  scele- 
rum  actus  inchoati  et  medii  puniuntor;  licet  non  sequator 
efiectus  consummatus ' ;  isque  sit  earum  curiarum  usus  Tel 
maximus;  cum  et  severitatis  intersit,  initia  scelerum  puniri; 
et  dementias,  perpetrationem  eorum  (puniendo  actus  medios) 
intercipL 

>  Of  the  Star-Cbamber,  Bacon  has  said,  in  his  HUtory  of  Henry  VII,  that  it  took 
cognisance  of  **  forces,  f^uds,  crimes  various  of  stellionate,  and  the  inchoations  or 
middle  acts  towards  crimes  capital  or  heinous,  not  actually  committed  or  perpetrated.* 
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APHOBISMU8  42. 
Cavendum  inprimis,  ne  in  Curiis  Prsetoriis  pr»beatur  auxi- 
lium  in  casibus   quos  lex  non  tarn  omisit^   quam  pro  levibus 
contempeit,  aut  pro  odiosis  remedio  indignos  judicavit 
APHOHISMUS  43. 
I  Maxime  omnium  interest  Certitudinis  Legum  (de  qua  nunc 

I  a^mus),    ne    Curias  Praetorias   intumescant  et  exundent   in 

tantum,  ut  prastextu  rigoris  legum  mitigandi^  etiam  robur  et 
nervos  iis  incidant  aut  laxent;  omnia  trahendo  ad  arbitrium. 

I  AFHOBIBMUS  44. 

,  Decemendi  contra  Statutum  Expresaum^  sub  uUo  sequitatis 

(  pnetextu^  Curiis  Praetoriis  jus  ne  esto.     Hoc  enim  si  fieret. 

Judex  prorsus  transiret  in  Legislatorem^  atque  omnia  ex  arbi* 

trio  penderent. 

APHOBISMUS  45. 
Apud  nonnidlos  receptum  est,  ut  jurisdictio  quae  decemit 
secundum  aequum  et  bonum^  atque  ilia'  altera  quas  procedit 
secimdum  jus  strictum^  iisdam  curiis  deputentur;  apud  alios 
autem>  ut  diversis.  Omnino  placet  curiarum  separatio.  Neque 
enim  servabitur  distinctio  casuum^  si  fiat  commixtio  juris- 
dictionum ;  sed  Arbitrium  Legem  tandem  trahet. 

'  APHOBI8MTT8  46. 

^  Non  sine  causa  in  usum  venerat  apud  Bomanos  Album  PrtB- 

^  torts f  in  quo  praescripsit  et  publicavit  quomodo  ipse  jus  dicturus 

esset.'     Quo  exemplo,  judices  in  Curiis  Pra^toriis  regulas  sibi 
certas  (quantum  fieri  potest)  proponere  casque  publice  affigere 
^  debent.     Etenim  optima  est  lex>  quae  minimum  relinquit  arbi- 

^  trio  judicis ;  optimus  judex^  qui  minimum  sibi. 

^  Verum  de  Curiis  istis  fusius  tractabimus^  cum  ad  locum  de 

f  Judiciis  veniemus;  obiter  tantum  jam  locuti  de  iis^  quatenus 

^  expedient  et  suppleont  Omissa  a  Lege. 

De  Retrospectione  Leffum. 

^  APHOBI8MU8  47. 

^  Est  et  aliud  genus  Supplementi  Casuum  Omissorum,  cum  lex 

'  legem  supervenit^  atque  sinful  casus  omissos  trahit.     Id  fit  in 

i: 

i  >  "  Albnra  practoris  est  qosdam  tabula  dealbata  posita  pro  roetris»  in  qu4  propone- 

bantur  edlcta  pratoris,  ut  &ci]e  ex  eminent!  conspicerentar  et  legerentur." — Vetus 

Glo»i.  d  Brissonio  JaudaU    In  the  ordinary  ose  of  the  word  it  signifles  a  collection  of 

the  formulK  by-  means  of  which  actions  were  carried  on,  thus  correspondhig  to  the 

I  register  of  writs  in  our  municipal  law.     The  edict  contained  a  good  deal  more  than  a 

(  mere  collection  of  fbrmule,  though  these  probably  constituted  a  portion  of  it 
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legibus  sive  statutie  qu»  retrospiciunt,  ut  vulgo  loquuntur; 
cujus  generis  leges  rare  et  magna  cum  cautione  sunt  adhi- 
bendas.     Neque  enim  placet  Janus  in  Legibus. 

APHOBISMUS  48. 

Qui  verba  aut  sententiam  legis  captione  et  frande  eludit  et 
circumscribitj  dignus  est  qui  etiam  a  lege  sequente  innodetur. 
Igitur  in  casibus  fraudis  et  evasionis  dolosas^  justum  est  ut 
leges  retrospiciant^  atque  alter®  alteris  in  subsidiis  sint;  ut 
qui  dolos  meditatur  et  eversionem  legum  pnesenfium,  saltem 
a  futuris  metuat. 

APHOBISMUS  49. 

Leges  quas  actorum  et  instrumentorum  yeras  intentiones 
contra  formularum  aut  solennitatum  defectus  roborant  et  con- 
firmant^  rectissime  prseterita  complectuntur.  Legis  enim  qus 
retrospicity  vitium  vel  prsecipuum  est  quod  perturhet.  At  bujua- 
modi  leges  confirmatoriaB  ad  pacem  et  stabilimentum  eomm  qu» 
transacta  sunt  spectant.  Cavendum  tamen  est^  ne  convellantnr 
res  judicata^. 

APHOBISMUS  50. 

Diligenter  attendendum,  ne  eas  leges  tantum  ad  pra&terita 
respicere  putentur,  quae  ante-acta  infirmant;  sed  et  eae  quae 
futura  prohibent  et  restringunt,  cum  praeteritis  necessario  con- 
nexa.  Veluti^  si  quas  lex  arlificibus  aliquibus  interdicat^  ne 
mercimonia  sua  in  posterum  yendant ;  base  sonat  in  posterom, 
sed  operatur  in  pra^teritum ;  neque  enim  illis  alia  ratione  victum 
quaerere  jam  integrum  est. 

APHOBISMUS  51. 

Lex  Declaratoria  omnis^  licet  non  habet  verba  de  preterite^ 
tamen  ad  praeterita^  ipsa  vi  declarationis,  omnino  trahitur.  Non 
enim  turn  indpit  interpretatio  cum  dedaratur^  sed  effidtur 
tanquam  contemporanea  ipsi  legi.  Itaque  Leges  Dedaratorias 
ne  ordinate^  nisi  in  casibus  ubi  leges  cum  justitia  retrospteere 
possiut. 

Hie  vero  eam  partem  absolvimus,  quae  tractat  de  Incertatudine 
Legum  ubi  invenitur  lex  nulla.  Jam  dicendum  est  de  altera 
ilia  parte^  ubi  scilicet  lex  extat  aliqua>  sed  perplexa  et  obscura. 

J)e  Obscuritate  Legunu 

APHOBISMUS  52. 

Obscuritas  Legum  a  quatuor  rebus  originem  ducit ;  vel  ab 
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accumtUatione  kgum  ntmia,  prsBertim  admixtis  obsoletis ;  Tel  a 
descriptione  earum  ambigua  aut  minus  perspicua  et  dilucida ;  vel 
a  modia  enucleandi  Juris  neglectis  aut  non  bene  institutis ;  vel 
denique  a  cantradictiane  et  vaciUatione  judiciorum. 

De  Accumulatione  Lcgum  nimia. 
APHOBISHUS  53. 

Dicit  Propheta ;  Pluet  super  eos  laqueas.^  Non  sunt  autem 
pejores  laquei  quam  laquei  legnm,  prasertim  poenalium;  si 
numero  immensiB^  et  temporis  decursu  inutiles,  non  lucemam 
pedibus  pnebeant^  sed  retia  potius  objiciant. 

APHORISMTTS  54. 

Duplex  in  usum  yenit  Statuti  Novi  condendi  ratio.  Altera 
statuta  priora  circa  idem  subjectum  confirmat  et  roborat ;  dein 
nonnulla  addit  aut  mutat.  Altera  abrogat  et  delet  cuncta  quad 
ante  ordinata  sunt^  et  de  integro  legem  noyam  et  uniformem 
substituit.  Placet  posterior  ratio.  Nam  ex  priore  ratione 
ordinationes  deyeniimt  complicatao  et  perplexas ;  et  quod  instat 
agitur  sane,  sed  Corpus  Legum  interim  redditur  yitiosum.  In 
posteriore  autem,  major  certe  est  adhibenda  diligentia,  dum  de 
lege  ipsa  deliberatur;  et  anteacta  scilicet  eyolyenda  etpensi- 
tanda  antequam  lex  feratur ;  sed  optime  procedit  per  hoc  legum 
Concordia  in  futurum. 

APHORISMUS  55. 

Erat  in  more  apud  Athenienses,  ut  contraria  legum  capita 
(quae  Anti-Nomias  vocant)  quotannis  a  sex  yiris  examinaren- 
tur ;  et  qusB  reconciliari  non  poterant  proponerentur  populo,  ut 
de  illis  certum  aliquid  statueretur.*  Ad  quonun  exemplum,  ii 
qui  potestatem  in  singulis  politiis  legum  condendarum  habent, 
per  triennium,  aut  quinquennium,  aut  prout.yidebltur,  Anti- 
Nomias  retractanto.  Eas  autem  a  yiris  ad  hoc  delegatis 
prius  inspiciantur  et  prseparentur,  et  demum  Comitiis  exhi- 
beantur ;  ut  quod  placuerit,  per  suffiragia  stabiliatur  et  figatur. 

APHOBISMUS  56. 
t  Neque  yero  contraria  legum  capita  reconciliandi,  et  omnia  (ut 

I  loquuntur)  salvandiy  per  distinctiones  subtiles  et  quassitas,  nimis 


\ 


>  Psalm  xL  6. 

'  The  sex  vlri  here  mentioned  are  the  BttrfioedraL  See  SehSman,  De  Com,  Athen, 
p.  259.  The  word  Antlnomia  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a  contradiction  between  different 
laws  by  Justinian.  In  Plutarch '(^ympotiaco,  Ix.  IS.)  it  is  nearly  equivalent  to  what 
Jurisconsults  designate  by  the  phrase  **  casus  perplexus.** 
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sedula  aut  anxia  cura  esto.  Ingenii  enim  hflsc  tela  eat;  atqne 
utcunque  modestiam  quandam  et  reveFentiazn  prsB  se  ferat,  inter 
noxia  tamen  censenda  est;  utpote  que  reddat  corpus  univeiv 
sum  legum  ynrium,  et  male  consutum.  Melius  est  prorsus  at 
succumbant  deteriora,  et  meliora  stent  sola. 
APHOBISMUB  67. 
Obsoletad  Leges  et  qu8&  abierunt  in  desuetudinem^  non  minus 
quam  Anti-Nomiae,  proponantur  a  delegatis  ex  officio  toUen- 
die.  Cum  enim  Statutum  Expressum  regulariter  desuetudine 
non  abrogetur^  fit  ut  ex  contemptu  legum  obsoletarum  fiat 
nonnulla  authoritatis  jactura  etiam  in  reliquis;  et  sequitur 
tormenti  illud  genus  Mezentii,  ut  leges  viva  in  .compUxu  mor* 
tuarum  perimantur.  Atque  onmino  cayendum  est  a  gangraana 
in  legibus. 

APHOBISMUB  58. 
Quin  et  in  legibus  et  statutis  obsoletis^  nee  noviter  promul- 
gatis>  Curiis  Pr»toriis  interim  contra  eas  decemendi  jus  esto. 
Licet  enim  non  male  dictum  sit^  neminem  oportere  legibus  esse 
sapiejUiorem^,  tamen  intelligatur  hoc  de  legibus  cum  evigilent, 
non  cum  dormitent.  Contra  recentiora  vero  statuta  (quae  juii 
publico  nocere  deprehendimtur)  non  utique  Praetoribus,  sed 
Segibus,  et  Sanctioribus  Consiliis^  et  Supremis  Potestatibus, 
auxilium  prsBbendi  jus  esto ;  earum  executionem  per  edicta  aut 
acta  suspendendo^  donee  redeant  Comitia,  aut  hujusmodi  ooetus 
qui  potestatem  habeant  eas  abrogandi ;  ne  salus  populi  interim 
periclitetur.' 

*  Bacon  refers  perhaps  to  D*Argeiitr6*8  maxim,  "Stulta  Tidetur  saplentia  qme 
lege  vult  sapientfor  viderL"  In  the  passage  from  which  these  words  are  taken,  he  is 
condemning  the  presumption  of  judges  who  depart  firom  the  text  on  the  pretence  oC 
equity.     D'Argentre  died  in  1590. 

Compare  Aristotle,  Rhet.  L  15.  12.  :  Ka2  8ri  rh  rSh^  v6funf  tro^^tpov  {'vrc<r  ^«i, 
ToW  Ktmv  h  iy  roTs  4w€uvoviUuois  w6fiMs  drcryofM^eroi.  See  also  Cleon*s  speech, 
Thvcyd,  iii.  87.  The  *'  obllqua  oratio,"  in  the  passage  quoted  from  Aristotle  arises 
fh>m  the  way  in  which  the  remark  is  introduced :  namely,  as  what  might  be  said  by 
a  pleader  to  whom  the  letter  of  the  law  is  fiivourable. 

'  Here,  as  in  the  description  of  the  Curls  Censoriie  and  Pnetorlas,  reference  is 
made  to  what  actually  existed  in  England  in  Bacon*8  time.  In  the  condudfaig  part 
of  this  aphorism  he  sanctions  the  doctrine  that  an  act  of  Parliament  may  provisionally 
at  least  be  suspended  or  set  aside  by  an  Order  in  CoundL  This  doctrine  was  un- 
doubtedly commonly  maintained  in  Bacon's  time,  but  it  was  nevertheless  even  then 
protested  against 

[When  the  rights  of  the  people  were  not  sufficiently  secured  against  the  powers  «xf 
the  Crown,  and  therefore  to  weaken  those  powers  was  a  patriotic  olqect,  such  doctriiMS 
were  naturally  protested  against  For  when  tha  Crown  could  successfully  and 
safely  abuse  the  powers  it  had,  the  evil  could  only  be  remedied  or  mitigated  by  taking 
them  away.  And  it  was  doubtless  by  restricting  its  authority  in  matters  like  this  that 
the  people  were  in  fkurt  enabled  to  win  the  game,  and  exact  sufficient  securities  for 
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De  nains  Digesiis  Ltgum} 

APHOBISMUS  59. 

Qnod  si  Leges  aliie  super  alias  accomnlatad  in  tarn  vasta  ex- 

CFeverint  volumina,  aut  tanta  confusione  laboraverint^  ut  eas  de 

integro  retractare  et  in  corpus  sanum  et  habile  redigere  ex  usu 

sit;  id  ante  omnia  agito;  atque  opus  ejusmodi  opus  heroicum 

'  esto ;  atque  authores  talis  operis  inter  legislatores  et  instaura- 

I.  tores  rite  et  merito  numerantor. 

J  APHOBISMUS  60. 

i  Hujusmodi  Legum  Expurgatio^  et  Digestum  Novum^  quin- 

(  que  rebus  absolvitur.      Primo^  omittantur  obsoleta,  quae  Jus- 

<  tinianus    afitiquas  fabulcu  vocat.^     Deinde^   ex  Anti-Nomiis 

I  recipiantur  probatissimss,  aboleantur  contrari®.      Tertio,  Ho- 

moio-NomisB,  sive  leges  qu8B  idem  sonant  atque  nil  aUud  sunt 

quam  iterationes  ejusdem  rei,  expungantur;  atque  una  qu»- 

piam  ex  iis^  qusd  maxime  est  perfecta,  retineatur  vice  omnium. 

Quarto^  si  qxm  legum  nihil  determinent,  sed  quasstiones  tan- 

tum  proponant,  easque  relinquant  indecisas^  shniliter  fiusessant. 

Postremo^  qu8B  yerbosao  inveniuntur  et  nimis  prolixae^  contra- 

hantur  magis  in  arctun. 

APHOBISMUS  61. 
Omnino  vero  ex  usu  fuerit  .in  Novo  Digesto  Legum^  l^es 
pro  Jure  Communi  receptas^  quas  tanquam  immemoriales  sunt 
in  origine  sua,  atque  ex  altera  parte  statuta  de  tempore  in 
tempus  superaddita,  seorsum  digerere  et  componere;  cum  in 
plurimis  rebus  non  eadem  sit^  in  jure  dicendo.  Juris  Communis 
'  et  Statutorum  interpretatio  et  administratio.     Id  quod  fecit 
I  Trebonianus  in  Digesto  et  Codice.' 

(  ihemseWes.    Bat  we  miut  remember  that  throogbout  tbis  treatise  Bacon  aasmnea  th« 

existence  of  a  government  otherwise  well  constituted.    And  I  am  much  inclined  to 
I  think  that  these  securities  being  once  attained,  and  the  House  of  Commons  having 

i  in  Act  a  veto  upon  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Crown,  such  an  authority  might  be  in- 

f  trusted  to  the  government  both  safely  and  beneficially.    Bacon  was  not  considering 

I  what  powers  could  be  exercised  eonttittUuma^,  U  e.  according  to  law  and  precedent, 

by  the  EngU$h  government,  but  generally  what  powers  it  was  good  for  a  people  that 
I  the  governing  authority  should  have.  — /.  5.] 

(  >  This  section,  and  especially  the  64th  Aphorism,  is  spoken  of  with  great  commen- 

f  dation  by  perhaps  the  highest  authority  on  such  subjects.    See  Savigny  **  On  the 

Vocation  of  our  Time  to  Legislation,"*  3d  edition,  p.  20. 
I  *  Instltut  Procem.  §  3.     The  great  bulk  of  Justinian's.  XnttUuHonu  are  merely  a 

reproduction  of  those  of  Gal  us. 

'  The  Digest  consists  of  Excerpta  lh>m  the  works  of  a  great  number  of  Jurists,  so 
arranged  as  to  form  a  connected  view  of  the  whole  of  the  Roman  law.  The  Codex  is 
a  collection  of  imperial  ordinances  most  of  which  relate  to  particular  cases,  but  are 
nevertheless  of  general  authority,  while  others  are  in  form  as  well  as  in  effect  legisla- 
tive enactments. 
The  Digest  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  Corpus  of  costomary  Uw :  we  find  in  every 

VOL.  I.  3  G 
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APHOBismrs  62. 
Verum  in  hujugmodi  Legum  Biegeneratione  atque  stnictuia 
nova^  veterum  legum  atque  libromm  legis  verba  prorsus  et 
textum  retineto;  licet  per  centones  et  portiones  exiguas  eaa 
excerpere  neceese  fuerit:  Ea  deinde  ordine  contexito.  Etsi 
enim  fortasse  commodius  atque  etiam,  »  ad  rectam  rationem 
respicias,  melius  hoc  transigi  posset  per  textum  novum  quam 
per  hujusmodi  consardnationem ;  tamen  in  legibus^  non  tarn 
stilus  et  descriptio,  quam  Authoritas^  et  hujus  patronus  Anti- 
quitas^  spectanda  est  Alias  videri  possit  hujusmodi  opus  scho- 
lasticum  potius  quiddam  et  methodus,  quam  Corpus  Ijegum 
Imperantium. 

APHOBISMtJS  63. 
Consultum  fiierit  in  Novo  Digesto  Legum  vetera  volumina 
non  prorsus  deleri  et  in  oblivionem  cedere^  sed  in  bibliothecis 
saltern  manere ;  licet  usus  eorum  vulgaris  et  promiscuus  prohi- 
beatur.  Etenim  in  causis  gravioribus^  non  abs  re  fuerit  legum 
prasteritarum  mutationes  et  series  consulere  et  inspicere;  ac 
certe  soUenne  est  antiquitatem  pnesentibus  aspergere.  Novum 
autem  hujusmodi  Corpus  Legum  ab  iis  qui  in  politiis  singtdia 
habent  potestatem  legislatoriam  prorsus  confirmandum  est ;  ne 
forte>  pnetextu  veteres  leges  digerendi^  leges  nov»  imponantur 
occulto. 

APHOBISHUS  64. 

Optandum  esset  ut  hujusmodi  Legum  Instauratio  illis  tern* 
poribus  suscipiatur^  quss  antiquioribus^  quorum  acta  et  opera 
retractant^  Uteris  et  rerum  cognitione  praestiterint  Quod 
secus  in  opere  Justiniani  evenit  Infoelix  res  namque  est^  cum 
ex  judicio  et  delectu  statis  minus  prudentis  et  eruditae  antiquo- 
rum  opera  inutilentur  et  recomponantur.  Veruntamen  saepe 
necessarium  est,  quod  non  optimmn* 

Atque  de  Legum  Obscuritate,  qusd  a  nimia  et  coniusa  eamm 

portion  of  it  coDtlDnal  references  to  every  tource  of  law,— to  legea,  pleblscita,  edicta* 
scnatib  consulta,  and  imperial  rescripts  and  constitutions,  as  well  as  to  j  as  civile.  In 
the  narrow  sense  in  which  the  phrase  is  equivalent  to  immemorial  custom.  It  b 
scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  Tribonlanus  was  Justinian's  chief  instmnient  in 
the  compilation  of  the  Difftst,  Codex,  and  the  ItuiitiUu,  The  first  of  these  three 
works  is  the  greatest  in  extent  and  importance.  It  was  drawn  up  by  a  commission  of 
seventeen  persons,  of  which  Tribonlanus  was  the  head,  as  he  was  likewise  of  the 
smaller  commissions  by  which  the  other  two  were  compiled.  By  the  Codex  1  mean 
the  Codex  EepetiUa  Prttlectiome :  Tribonlanus  was  not  at  the  head  of  the  commission 
by  which  the  original  Codex  was  drawn  np,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  his  dis. 
satisftction  at  this  circumstance  occasioned  the  revision. 
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acciunulatione  fit^  hsBC  dicta  sint    Jam  de  Descriptione  earum 
Ambigua  et  Obdcura  dicendum. 

De  Descriptione  Legum  Perpkxa  et  Obscura, 
APHOBISMUS  65. 

Descriptio  Legam  obecura  oritur,  aut  ex  loquacitate  et  ver- 
boeitate  eanun ;  aut  rursus  ex  brevitate  nimia ;  aut  ex  prologo 
legis  cum  ipso  corpore  legis  pugnante. 

APHORI8KU8  66. 

De  obscuritate  vero  legum  qvm  ex  earum  descriptione  prava 
oritur,  jam  dicendum  est  Loquacitas  qu»  in  perscribendo 
leges  in  usum  venit,  et  prolixitas,  non  placet  Neque  enim 
quod  Tult  et  captat  ullo  modo  assequitur,  sed  contrarium 
potius.  Cum  enim  casus  singulos  particulares  -verbis  appositis 
et  propriis  persequi  et  exprimere  contendat,  majorem  inde 
sperans  certitudlnem ;  e  contra  quaestiones  multiplices  pant 
de  verbis;  ut  difficilius  procedat  interpretatio  secundum  sen- 
tentiam  legis  (qu8B  sanior  est  et  yerior)  propter  strepitum 
verborum. 

APHOBISMUS  67. 

.Neque  propterea  nimis  concisa  et  affectata  brevitas,  ma- 
jestatis  gratia,  et  tanquam  magis  imperatoria,  probanda  est; 
prassertim  bis  sadculis,  ne  forte  sit  lex  instar  RegulcB  LesbuB.^ 
Mediocritas  ergo  assectanda  est ;  et  verborum  exquirenda  gene- 
ralitas,  bene  terminata;    qasd  licet  casus  comprehensos  non 

^  sedulo  persequatur,  attamen  non  comprehensos  satis  perspicue 

'  excludat 

^  APHOBISMUS  68. 

I  In  legibus  tamen  atque   edictis  ordinariis   et  politicis,  in 

r  quibus  ut  plurimum  nemo  jurisconsultum  adhibet,  sed  suo 

I  sensui  confidit,  omnia  fusius  explicari  debent,  et  ad  captum 

Yulgi  tanquam  digito  monstrari. 

APHOBISMUS  69. 

I  Neque  nobis  prologi  legum,  qui  inepti  olim  babiti  sunt,  et 

*  "  Lesbia  regula  didtor  quotles  pnepostere,  non  ad  ratlonem  fbctum,  sed  ratio  ad 
factum  accommodatur.  "—£ra«m.  Aelaff.  1.  93. 

Bacon's  meaning  is,  that  if  the  law  be  too  concisely  stated  it  may  be  bent  by  the 
interpretations  which  its  excessive  brevity  will  render  necessary,  so  as  to  operate  in  a 
way  which  the  legislator  did  not  contemplate.  This  will  more  clearly  appear  to  be  his 
meaning  from  the  following  passage  fh>m  the  Nieomaehean  Ethiet,  t.  c.  10.  to  which 
Erasmus  refers :  rov  yhp  iuapiarov  iopiaros  koI  6  Kjoof&v  iarof,  &nrcp  koL  t^t  Aweiat 
otKo^firif  6  fwx^fiiipos  Koy^r.  In  building  with  irregularly  shaped  stones,  flexible 
rules  might  be  found  of  use,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  Lesbians  were  in  the  habit 
of  employing  them. 
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leges  introducunt  dispntantes  non  jubentes,  utique  plaoerent,  si 
priscos  mores  ferfe  possemus.^  Sed  prolog!  isti  legum  plenin- 
que  (ut  nunc  sunt  tempora)  necessario  adhibentur^  non  tarn  od 
explicationem  legis^  quam  instar  suasionis  ad  perferendam  l^em 
in  Comitiis;  et  rursus  ad  satisfaciendum  populo.  Quantum 
fieri  potest  tamen,  prologi  evitentur^  et  lex  incipiat  a  jussione. 

APHOBI8MU8  70. 

Intentio  et  sententia  legis^  licet  ex  praefationibus  et  prasam- 
bulis  (ut  loquuntur)  non  male  quandoque  eliciatur^  attamen 
latitude  aut  extensio  ejus  ex  illis  minime  pcli  debet.  SsBpe 
enim  pneambulum  arripit  nonnulla  ex  maxime  plausibilibus  et 
speciosis  ad  exemplum^  cum  lex  tamen  multo  plura  complecta^ 
tur ;  aut  contra^  lex  restringit  et  limitat  complura^  cujus  limita- 
tionis  rationem  in  praeambulo  inseri  non  fuerit  opus.  Quare 
dimensio  et  latitude  legis  ex  corpore  legb  petenda.  Nam  pra&- 
ambulum  ssBpe  aut  ultra  aut  citra  cadit. 
APHOBISMUS  71. 

Est  vero  genus  perscribendi  leges  yalde  vitiosum.  Cum 
scilicet  casus  ad  quem  lex  coUimat  fuse  exprimitur  in  pneam- 
bulo ;  delude  ex  yi  verbi  {talis)  aut  hujusmodi  relativi  corpus 
legis  retro  yerlitur  in  prseambulum,  unde  prseambulum  inseritur 
et  incorporatur  ipsi  legi ;  quod  et  obscurum  est  et  minus  tutom, 
quia  non  eadem  adbiberi  consueVit  diligentia  in  ponderandis  et 
examinandis  verbis  prseambuli^  quce  adhibetur  in  corpore  ipsius 
legis. 

Hanc  partem^  de  Incertitudine  legum  quae  ex  mala  de- 
Bcriptione  ipsarum  ortum  habet,  fusius  tractabimus^  quando  de 
Interpretatione  legum  postea  agemus.  Atque  de  Descriptione 
legum  Obscura  base  dicta  sint ;  jam  de  Modis  Enudeandi  Juris 
dicendum. 

De  Modis  Enudeandi  Juris,  et  ToUendi  Awbigucu 
APHOBISMUS  72. 

Modi  Enudeandi  Juris  et  ToUendi  Dubia,  quinque  sunt. 
Hoc  enim  fit  aut  per  Perscriptiones  Judidamm  ;  aut  per  iSbrt- 
ptores  Authenticos ;  aut  per  Libros  Auxiliares ;  aut  per  iVce- 
leetianes;    aut  per  Respausa  give  ConsuUa  Pntdentum.     Haec 

>  «( Jubeat,"  says  Seneca,  speaking  of  law,  *•  turn  dlsputet  Nihil  vidctnr  mihi  in* 
eptius  quam  lex  cum  prologo.** — Ep,  05. 
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omnia,  si  bene  institiiantiir,  prsseto  erunt  magna  legum  obocuri- 
tati  subaidia. 


I 

I 

»•  De  Perscriptione  Judidarunh 

^  APHOBISMUS  73. 

'  Ante  omnia,  judicia  reddita  in  curiis  supremis  et  priheipali- 

'  bus  atque  causis  grayioribus,  prassertim  dubiis,  quseque  aliquid 

habent  difficultatis  aut  novitatis,  diligenter  et  cum  fide  ex- 

^  cipiunto.     Judicia  enim  anchor®  legum  sunt,  ut  leges  rei- 

publicaB. 

*  .  APH0EI8MUS  74.  .  . 

i  Modus  hujusmodi  judicia  excipiendi  et  in  scnpta  referendl, 

19  talis  esto.     Casus  prascise,  judicia  ipsa  exacte,  perscribito; 

t  rationes  judiciorum,  quas  adduxerunt  judices,  adjicito;  casuum 

)f  ad  exemplum  adductorum  authoritatem  cum  casibus  principali- 

f  bus  ne  commisceto ;  de  advocatorum  perorationibus,  nisi  quid* 

piam  in  iis  fuerit  admodum  eximium,  sileto. 
APHOBISMUS  75. 
[(  Pereonse   quae    hujusmodi   judicia    excipiant,  ex  adyocatis 

$  maxime  doctis  sunto,  et  honorarium  Hberale  ex  publico  exci- 

$  piunto.     Judices  ipsi  ab  hujusmodi  perscriptionibus  abstinento ; 

i,  ne  forte  opinionibus  propriis  addicti,  et  authoritate  propria 

H  freti,  limited  referendarii  transcendant. 

i  APHOBISMUS  76. 

0  Judicia  ilia  in  ordine  et  serie   temporis  digerito,  non  per 

methodum  et  titulos.  Sunt  enim  scripta  ejusmodi  tanquam 
historiae  aut  narrationes  legum.  Neque  solum  acta  ipsa,  sed  et 
tempera  ipsorum,  judici  prudenti  lucem  pradbent^ 


De  Scriptoribus  AufAenticis. 


t 
]i 
$ 
t  APHOBISMUS  77. 

Ex  legibus  ipeis,  quae  Jus  Conmiune  conslituunt;  deinde 

ex  constitutionibus  sive  statutis;  tertio  loco  ex  judiciis  per- 

scriptis.  Corpus  Juris  tantummodo  oon^tituitor.     PraBter  illa» 

alia  authentica  aut  nulla  simto,  aut  parce  recipiuntor. 

^  APHOBISMUS  78. 

jf  Nihil  tam  interest  Certitudinis  Legum  (de  qua  nunc  tracta- 

f  mus)  quam  ut  scripta  authentica  intra  fines  moderates  coer- 

f  ceantur,  et  facessat  multitude  enormis  authorum  et  doctorum 

in  jure ;  unde  laceratur  sententia  legum,  judex  fit  attonitus, 

f  processus  immortales,  atque  advocatus  ipse,  cum  tot  libros  per- 
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legere  et  vincere  n<m  posait^  compendia  eectator.  GI088&  for- 
tasse  aliqua  bona,  et  ex  scriptoribus  dasacis  psLvaA,  vel  potius 
Bcriptonim  paucoram  pauculs  pordones,  recipi  possint  pro  au- 
thenticis.  Reliquoram  nihilominus  maneat  usus  nonnunus  in 
bibliothecis^  ut  eomm  tractatus  inspiciant  judices  ant  adYocati, 
cum  opus  fuerit;  sed  in  causis  agendis^  in  foro  citare  eoB  non 
permittitor,  nee  in  authoritatem  transeunta 

De  LUnris  AuxiUarOnu. 
APHOBISMUS  79. 

At  Scientiam  Juris  et  Practicam  auxiliaribus  libris  ne  nu- 
danto^  sed  potius  instruunto.^     B  sex  in  genere  sunto.   Insti- 
tutiones.     De  Verborum  Significatione.     De  Regulis  Juris.* 
Antiquitates  Legum.     Summ®.     Agendi  Formulie. 
APHOEISMUS  80. 

Prseparandi  sunt  juVenes  et  novitii  ad  scientiam  et  ardua 
juris  altius  et  commodius  haurienda  et  imbibenda,  per  Institu- 
tiones.  Institutiones  illas  ordine  claro  et  perspicuo  componita 
In  Ulis  ipsis  universum  Jus  Privatum  percurrito;  non  alia 
omittendo,  in  aliis  plus  satis  immorando^  sed  ex  singulis  qussdam 
breviter  delibando^  ut  ad  Corpus  Legum  perlegendum  aoces- 
suro  nil  se  ostendat  prorsus  noyum^  sed  levi  aliqua  notione  pr8&- 
ceptum.  Jus  Publicum  in  Institutionibus  ne  attingito,  verum 
illud  ex  fontibus  ipsis  hauriatur. 

APHOBISMUS  81. 

Commentarium  de  Vocabulis  Juris  conficito.  In  explicatione 
ipsorum^  et  sensu  reddendo^  ne  curiose  nimis  aut  laboriose  ver- 
sator.  Neque  enim  hoc  agitur^  ut  diffinitiones  verborum  quae- 
rantur  exacte^  sed  explicationes  tantum  quce  legendis  juris  libris 
viam  aperiant  faciliorem.  Tractatum  autem  istum  per  literas 
alphabeti  ne  digerito;  id  indici  alicui  relinquito;  sed  collo- 
centur  simul  verba  quie  circa  eandem  rem  versantUr^  ut  alterum 
alteri  sit  juvamento  ad  intelligendum. 

APHOBISMUS  82. 

Ad  Certitudinem  Legum  facit  (si  quid  aiiud)  traotatus  bo- 
nus et  diligens  de  Diversis  Begulis  Juris.  Is  dignus  est,  qui 
maximis  ingeniis  et  prudentissimis  jure-consultis  committatur. 
Neque  enim  placent  qute  in  hoc  genere  extant     Colligend» 

>  So  in  the  original  edition :  q.  nudiOo  ....  imttntito. —  /.  5L 
'  **De  verborum  significatione"   and   <«De   diverais  regulis  antlqui  joiis,"   an 
respectively  tlie  penultimate  and  the  last  Tituli  la  the  Digett 
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tiutem  aunt  regulse,  non  tantum  notae  et  Tulgata95  sed  et  alisd 
magis  aubtiles  et  reconditsB,  quas  ex  legum  et  rerum  judicata- 
rom  haimonia  extrahi  poBsint;  quales  in  rubricis  optimis  quan- 
doqne  inTeniuntur;  sontque  dictamina  generaHa  rationis,  qua 
per  materias  legis  divenas  percnmmt»  et  sunt  tanquam  Sa* 
burra  Juris. 

APHOBISMUS  83. 

At  singula  Juris  Scita  ant  Placita  non  intelEgantur  pro 
Regulis^  ut  fieri  solet  satis  imperite.  Hoc  emm  si  reciperetur^ 
quot  Leges  tot  Regulse ;  Lex  enim  nil  aliud  quam  Begula  Im- 
perans.  Verum  eaa  pro  B^ulis  habeto^  quss  in  forma  ipsa 
jastitias  hasrent:  unde^  ut  plurimum^  per  Jura  Civilia  diver- 
r  sarum  rerumpublicarum  eaedem  B^gulae  fere  reperiuntur;  nisi 

forte  propter  relalionem  ad  formas  politiarum  yarient. 
APHOBISMUS  84. 
Post  Regulam  brevi  et  solido  verborum  coroplexu  enuntia- 
tam^  adjiciantur  Exempla^  et  Decisiones  Casuum  maxime  lu- 
culentss^  ad  Explicationem ;  Distincliones  et  Exceptionea,  ad 
Limitalionem ;  Cognata^  ad  Ampliationem  ejusdem  Regular. 
APHOBISMUS  85. 
Becte  jubetur^  ut  non  ex  Begulis  Jus  sumatur;  sed  ex  Jure 
quod  est^  Begula  fiat.^     Neque  enim  ex  Verbis  Begulas  pe- 
tenda  est  probatio5  ac  si  esset  Textus  Legis.    Begula  enim 
Legem  (ut  acus  nautica  polos)  indicate  non  statuit. 
APHOBISMUS  86. 
Praeter  Corpus  ipsum  Juris^  juvabit  etiam  Antiquitates  Le- 
^  gum  invisere ;  quibus  licet  evanuerit  authoritas,  raanet  tamen 

^  reverentia.     Pro  antiquitatibus  autem  legum  habeantur  scripta 

f  circa  leges  et  judicia^  sive  ilia  fuerint  edita  sive  non,  quae  ipsum 

^  Corpus  Legum  tempore  praecesserunt     Earum  siquidem  ja- 

^  ctura  facienda  non  est.     Itaque  ex  iis  utilissima  quasque  ex- 

^  cerpito  (multa  enim  invenientur  inania  et  frivola),  eaque  in 

^  unum  Tolumen  redigito;  ne  antiqtuB  fabulcB,  ut  loquitur  Tre- 

bonianus,  cum  Legibus  ipsis  misceantur. 
APHOBISMUS  87. 
^  PracticaB  vero  plurimum  interest^  ut  jus  universum  digeratur 

f  ordine  in  Locos  et  Titulos ;  ad  quos  subito  (prout  dabitur  oc- 

^  casio)  recurrere  quis  possit,  veluti  in  promptuarium  paratum 

^  ad  praBsentes  usus.     Hujusmodi  Libri  Summarum  et  ordinant 

^  **  Noa  ex  regula  jus  sumatur  ;  sed  ex  jure  quod  est,  regula  flat" —  Am/iv,  D, 
§  De  diversis  regulls  antiqui  juris,  1.  ). 
'  3  G  4 
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eparsa,  et  abbreyiant  fusa  et  proliza  in  lege.  CaTendain  aatem 
est,  ne  summss  istce  reddant  homines  promptos  ad  pnicticam, 
cessatores  in  scientia  ipsa.  Earom  enim  officium  est  tale,  nt 
ez  iis  recolatur  jus,  non  perdiscatur.  Summie  autem  omnino 
magna  diligentia,  fide,  et  judicio  sunt  conficienda,  ne  fbrtam 
faciant  legibns. 

APHOBISHUS  88* 
Formulas  Agendi  diversas  in  unoqnoqne  gen^re  coUigito. 
Nam  et  practical  hoc  interest;  et  certe  pandunt  illie  oracula 
et  occulta  legum.  Sunt  enim  non  pauca  quad  latent  in  legibus, 
at  in  formulis  agendi  melius  et  fusius  perspiduntur;  instar 
pugni  et  palmar. 

De  Responsis  ef  Cansultis. 

APHOBISMUS  89. 

Dubitationes  Particulares  quaa  de  tempore  in  tempus  emer- 
gunt  dirimendi  et  solvendi,  nliqua  ratio  iniri  debet  Durum 
enim  est  ut  ii  qid  ab  errore  cavere  cupiant  ducem  yiae  non  in- 
yeniant,  yerum  ut  actus  ipsi  periclitentur,  neque  sit  aliquis 
ante  rem  peractam  juris  pnenoscendi  modus. 

APHORISBfUS  90. 
Besponsa  Prudentum,  quae  petentibus  dantur  de  jure  siye 
ab  adyocatis  siye  a  doctoribus,  tanta  yalere  authoritate  ut  ab 
eorum  sententia  judid  recedere  non  sit  lidtum,  non  placet.' 
Jura  a  Juratis  Judidbus  sumunto. 

APHOBISMUS  91. 
Tentari  judida  per  causas  et  personas  fictas,  ut  eo  mode 
experiantur  homines  qualis  futura  sit  legis  norma,  non  placet.' 


'  By  the  Romaii  Jurists  the  Besponsa  pradentium  are  reckoned  among  the  Fontes 
Juris,  but  there  an  few  potnts  in  the  history  of  Boman  law  on  which  it  is  nxire  dUB- 
cult  to  form  a  satisfiurtoiy  opinion.  We  hare  no  satisfactory  information  either  as  to 
the  form  in  which  these  Bciq;>on8a  were  given,  or  as  to  the  degree  of  authority  with 
which  they  were  inrested.  The  common  opinion  is,  that  they  reoelyed  absolute  force 
of  law  in  virtue  of  an  ordinance  of  Augustus,  and  that  more  precise  regulations  with 
respect  to  cases  in  which  a  diversity  of  opinion  existed  were  made  hy  Hadrian.  The 
connexion  between  them  and  the  law  of  citations  of  Honorius  and  yalentinlan  is  also 
a  matter  of  much  obscurity.  See  Bocking's  Pondekten^  I  p.  36.  Walter,  (7<sdL  d.  R, 
Beeku,  §  409.  and  421.    Hugo,  Geteh.  d,  R,  RechU,  §  318.  and  385. 

*  Lord  Ellenborough  reftised  to  try  a  case  in  which  a  bet  had  been  made  on  a  point 
of  law.  He  asked,  it  is  said,  to  see  the  record,  and  threw  it  down  *<  with  much  in- 
dignation.** Tradition  adds  that  he  threw  it  at  the  head  of  the  plaintiirs  attorney. 
Until  lately,  when  it  was  found  necessary  in  proceedings  in  equity  to  have  the  decision 
of  a  jury  on  a  question  of  foct,  recourse  was  had  to  the  machinery  of  a  feigned  issue ; 
that  is,  an  action  was  brought  on  an  imaginary  wager  as  to  the  truth  or  fiUsehood  of 
an  sgreed  upon  statement  of  facts.  Possibly  in  Bacon's  time  a  similar  course  may 
have  been  adopted  in  order  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  judges  on  points  of  law.     la 
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Dedecorat  enim  majestatem  legum,  et  pro  pneyaricatione  qua^ 
piam  censenda  est.  Judicia  autem  aliqiiid  habere  ex  scena 
deforme  est. 

APHOBISMUS  92. 
Judicnm  igitor  solummodox  tarn  Judicia  quam  Besponsa  et 
Consulta  sunto.  Ilia  de  litibus  pendentibus^  base  de  arduis 
juris  qusestionibus  in  thesi.  £a  Consulta,  sive  in  priyatis  rebus 
sive  in  publicis,  a  Judicibus  ipsis  ne  poscito  (id  enim  si  fiat, 
judex  transeat  in  advocatum);  sed  a  Principe,  aut  Statu.  Ab 
illis  ad  Judices  demandentur.  Judices  vero,  tali  authoritate 
freti,  disceptationes  advocatorum,  vel  ab  his  quorum  interest 
adhibitorum,  vel  a  Judicibus  ipsis  (si  opus  sit)  assignatoioun,  et 
argumenta  ex  utraque  parte  audiunto;  et,  re  deliberata,  jus 
expediunto  et  dedaranto.  Consulta  hujusmodi  inter  Judicia 
referunto  et  edunto,  et  paris  authoritatis  sunto.  ^ 

De  PrcBlectwntbus. 
APHOBISMUS  93. 

Prslectiones  de  Jure,  atque  Exercitationes  eorum  qui  juris 
studiis  incumbunt  et  operam  dant,  ita  instituuntor  et  ordinantor, 
ut  omnia  tendant  ad  quaestiones  et  controversias  de  jure  sedan- 
das  potius  quam  excitandas.  Ludus  enim  (ut  nunc  fit)  fere 
apud  omnes  instituitur  et  aperitur  ad  altercationes  et  qusesti- 
ones  de  jure  multiplicandas,  tanquam  ostentandi  ingenii  causa. 
Atque  hoc  vetus  est  malum.     Etenim  etiam  apud  antiques 


modem  times  the  practice  has  been  in  accordance. wltii  what  be  a  littie  ftirtber  on 
recominends ;  the  point  of  law  being  referred  to  the  judges  direcUy,  who,  joSbet 
hearing  counsel,  certify  their  opinion  of  it  to  the  Chancellor. 

'  Bacon  refers  to  the  practice  of  extra-Jadidal  consultations  as  it  existed  in  his  own 
time.  It  does  not,  I  beliere,  appear  that  it  was  ever  the  practice  for  private  persons 
to  obtain  through  the  intervention  of  the  Privy  Council  authoritative  decisions  on 
legal  questions,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  Court  occasionally  obtained  **  pneju- 
dicia  "  fh>m  the  judges  on  points  in  which  it  was  itself  interested.  The  effect  of  this 
practice  In  promoting  judicial  servility  is  well  seen  in  the  case  of  ship-money ;  the 
eztra-judidal  decision  of  the  judges  in  fiivour  of  Its  legality  being  unanimous,  whereas 
when  the  case  came  on  in  the  exchequer  chamber,  it  was  aflirmed  to  be  legal 
by  a  bare  nuOority  of  seven  against  five. 

[I  cannot  think  that  Bacon  alludes  to  extra-judicial  consultations  of  this  kind ; 
which  were  conducted  in  a  different  way  fh>m  those  he  recommends,  and  resorted  to 
for  a  different  purpose.  The  object  of  the  Government  in  asking  the  judges'  opinions 
on  the  case  privately  before  commencing  a  prosecution,  was  to  ascertain  that  the  case 
was  a  good  one,  and  so  avoid  the  scandal  and  disrepute  which  then  attended  the  fkilure 
of  a  Crown  prosecution.  The  ol^ect  of  the  proceeding  which  Bacon  here  advocates,  is  to 
provide  a  means  of  settling  any  disputed  point  of  law,  without  either  waiting  for  a  real 
cause  In  which  It  may  be  involved,  or  getting  up  a  fictitious  one ;  and  the  manner  of 
it  is  to  be  public  and  formal.  The  case  is  to  be  regularly  argued  and  the  judgment 
formally  recorded.  —  J.  &] 
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gloriaB  fiiit^  tanquam  per  sectas  et  ikctiones5  qnsestiones  com- 
plures  de  jure  magis  fovere  quam  extmguere.'  Id  ne  fiat 
provideto. 

De  VacUlatioTie  Judiciorum. 

APHOBISMU8  94. 

Vacillant  Judicia^  vel  propter  immaturam  et  prBfestinam 
sententiam;  yel  propter  smulationem  curianim;  yel  propter 
malam  et  imperitam  perscriptionem  judiciorum;  yel  propter 
ylam  prsbitam  ad  rescissionem  eorum  nimis  facilem  et  expedi- 
tam.  Itaque  proyidendum  eat  ut  judicia  emanent,  matura  de- 
liberatione  prius  habita;  atque  ut  curi»  se  inyicem  reyereantor, 
atque  ut  judicia  perscribantur  fideliter  et  prudenter;  utque  yia 
ad  rescindenda  judicia  sit  arcta>  oonfiragosa,  et  tanquam  muri- 
cibus  strata. 

APHOBISMUS  95. 

Si  judicium  redditum  fueiit  de  casu  aliquo  in  aliqua  curia 
principalis  et  similis  casus  interyenerit  in  alia  curia,  ne  pro- 
cedito  ad  judicium  antequam  fiat  consultatio  in  coUegio  aliquo 
judicum  majore.  Judicia  enim  reddita^  si  forte  rescindi  necesse 
sits  saltern  sepeliuntor  cum  honore. 

APHOBISMUS  96. 

Ut  curiss  de  jurisdictione  digladientur  et  conflictentOTs  hu- 
manum  quiddam  est;  eoque  magis^  quod  per  ineptam  quandam 
sententiam  {quod  boni  et  strenui  sit  judicis,  ampliare  jurisdtcti" 
onem  CuritB)  alatur  plane  ista  intemperies,  et  calcar  addatur 
ubi  frseno  opus  est  Ut  yero  ex  hac  animorum  contentione 
curi»  judicia  utrobique  reddita  (qu»  nil  ad  juriadictionem  per- 
tinent) libenter  rescindant,  intolerabile  malum ;  et  a  regibus, 
aut  senatUs  aut  politia  plane  yindicandum.  Pessimi  enim  ex- 
empli res  est,  ut  curiae^  quae  pacem  subditis  prsBstant,  inter  se 
duella  exerceant 

*  Our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  two  sects  or  schools  of  Jurists  which  existed 
during  what  is  called  the  middle  period  of  Roman  jurisprudence  is  still  imperfect, 
though  less  so  than  before  the  discovery  of  the  Institutes  of  Gaius.  It  appears  pro- 
bable that  the  importance  of  the  differences  of  opinion  between  them  has  been  ex- 
aggerated, and  that  the  sects  themselves  had  died  out  before  the  time  of  Justiniui, 
The  two  schools  respectively  regarded  Ateius  Caplto  and  Anstitius  Labeo  as  their  head 
or  founder ;  but  the  followers  of  the  former  were  called  Sabinians  or  Cassians ;  the 
other  school  being  that  of  the  Proculeians  ;  all  these  names  being  derived  fh>m  those  of 
certahi  eminent  followers  of  the  two  jurists  just  mentioned.  Gaius,  the  author  of  the 
Institutes,  belonged  to  the  former  school,  which  is  said  to  have  been  distinguished 
fh>m  the  other  by  a  closer  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  Probably  the  best  writer 
on  the  subject  is  Dirksen,  whose  work  was  published  in  1825.  The  distinction 
between  the  character  of  the  doctrines  of  the  two  schools  is  nut  very  strongly  marked. 
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I  APHOBISMUS  97. 

I  Non  facilis  esto  aut  prodiyis  ad  judicia  rescindenda  aditiis 

per  Appellatioues^  aut  Impetitiones  de  Errore^  aut  Bevisus,  et 
similia.  Beceptum  apud  nonnullos  est,  ut  lis  trahatur  ad 
forum  superius^  tanquam  res  iutegra ;  judicio  inde  dato  8epo6it05 
et  plane  suspenso.    Apud  alios  vero^  ut  judicium  ipsum  maneat 

>  in  suo  vigore,  sed  executio  ejus  tantum  cesset  Neutrum 
F  placet;  nisi  curiae  in  quibus  judicium  redditum  sit  fuerint 
F  humiles  et  inferioris  ordinis ;  sed  potius^  ut  et  judicium  stet,  et 
*  procedat  ejus  executio;  modo  cautio  detur  a  defendente  de 
^                 damnis  et  expensis^  si  judicium  fuerit  rescissum. 

t 

(  Atque  hie  Titulus,  de  Certitudine  Legum^  ad  exemplum 

f  Digesti  reliqui  (quod  meditamur)  sufficiet 

Jam  vero  Doctrinam  Civilem  (quatenus  earn  nobis  tractare 

visum  est)  conclusimus ;  atque  una  cum  ea  Philosophiam  Hu- 
^  manam ;  sicut  etiam^  cum  Philosophia  Humana,  Philosophiam 

V  in  genere.     Tandem  igitur  paululum  respirantes,  atque  ad  ea 

t  quad  pra&tervecti  sumus  oculos  retroflectentes,  hunc  tractatum 

t  nostrum  non  absimilem  esse  censemus  sonis  illis  et  prseludiis 

quae  praetentant  musici  dum  fides  ad  modulationem  concinnant ; 

quaa  ipsa  quidem  auribus  ingratum  quiddam  et  asperum  ex- 
k  hibent,  at  in  causa  sunt  ut  quae  sequuntur  omnia  sint  suaviora ; 

i  sic  nimirum  nos  in  animum  induximus  ut  in  cithara  musarum 

f  concinnanda  et  ad  harmoniam  veram  redigenda  operam  navare- 

t  mvLSf  quo  ab  aliis  postea  pulsentur  chordas  meliore  digito  aut 

t  plectro.     Sane>  cum  nobis  ante  oculos  proponamus  temporum 

f  horum  statum,  in  quibus  literal  jam  tertio  ad  mortales  videntur 

$  rediisse ;  et  una  diligenter  intueamur  quam  variis  jam  nos  invi- 

^  serint  instructae  prassidiis  et  auxiliis ;  qualia  sunt,  ingeniorum 

)  nostri  temporum  complurium  acumen  et  sublimitas ;  eximia  ilia 

monumenta  scriptorum  yeterum,  quae  yeluti  tot  fa6es  nobis 

praelucent;  ars  typographical  libros  cujuscunque  fortunae  bo- 
ll minibus  larga  manu  suppeditans ;  oceani  sinus  laxati,  et  orbis 
r  ex  omni  parte  peragratus,  unde  experimenta  plurima  priscis 
I  ignota  comparuerunt,  et  ingens  accessit  Naturali  Historian  cu- 
i  mulus;  otium,  quo  ingenia  optima  in  regnis  et  proyinciis 
i                  EuropaQ  ubique  abundant,  cum  negotiis  minus  his  in  locis  im- 

>  plicentur  homines  quam  aut  Graeci  propter  populares  status, 
f  aut  propter  ditionum  amplitudinem  Bomani  solebant;  pax  qua 
'  fruitur  hoc  tempore  Britannia,   Hispania,  Italia,  etiam  nunc 
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Gallia,  et  aliaa  regiones  non  paucse ;  ccnsumptio  et  exinanitio 
omnium  quas  videntur  ezcogitari  aut  dici  posse  circa  controver- 
sias  religionis,  qu»  tot  ingenia  jamdiu  diyertenint  a  csteramxn 
artimn  studiis ;  summa  et  excellens  Majestatis  ta»  eruditio,  cai 
(tanquam  Phcenici  volucres)  aggregant  se  undique  ingenia; 
proprietas  denique  ilia  inseparabilis  qn»  TempuB  ipema  se- 
quitur,  ut  veritatem  indies  parturiat ;  Hssc  (inquam)  cum  cogi- 
tamusy  non  possnmos  non  in  earn  spem  animum  erigere,  ut 
existimemus  tertiam  hanc  Literarum  periodom  duas  illas  priorea 
apud  Gnecos  et  Romanos  longo  intervallo  superaturam ;  mode 
saltem  homines  et  vires  suas,  atque  defectos  etiam  yiriom 
soarum,  probe  et  prudenter  nosse  velint ;  atque  alii  ab  aliis^ 
inventionis  lampadai  non  contradictionis  torres,  accipiant; 
atque  inquisitionem  veritatis  pro  inccepto  nobill,  non  pro  de- 
lectamento  aut  ornamento  putent ;  atque  opes  ao  magnificen- 
tiam  impendant  in  res  solidas  et  eximias,  non  in  pervidgatas  et 
obvias.  Ad  labores  meos  quod  attinet,  A  cui  libeat  in  coram 
reprehensione  aut  sibi  aut  aliis  placere,  veterem  certe  et  ul- 
timas patientifls  petitionem  exhibebunt  illi;  Verberay  sed  audi} 
Beprehendant  homines  quantum  libuerit,  modo  attendant  et 
perpendant  qu»  dicuntur.  Appellatio  sane  legitima  fuerit 
(licet  res  fortasse  minus  ea  indigebit),  si  a  primis  cogitationi- 
bus  hominum  ad  secundas  provocetur,  et  ab  asvo  pnesenti  ad 
posteros,  Veniamus  nunc  ad  cam  Scientiam  qua  caruenmt 
du8d  illae  prise®  temporum  periodi  (neque  enim  tanta  illia 
foelicitas  concessa  est),  Sacram  dico  et  divinitus  Inspi* 
ratam  Theologiam ;  cunctorum  laborum  ac 
peregrinationum  humanarum 
sabbatum  ac  portum 
nobilissimuuL 

'  floe  nut  In  Themist.  c.  11. 
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AD  BEGEM    SnUM. 


CAPUT  I. 


Partiticnes  Theologise  Inspirat®  omittuntur  ;  Tantum  adiiusjit 
ad  Desiderata  tria ;  Docirinam  de  Legitimo  XJsu  Bationis 
HumanaB  in  Divinia;  Docirinam  de  Gradibus  Umtatis  in 
Civitate  Dei ;  et  Emanationes  Scripturarum. 

Jam  yero  (Rex  optime)  com  carina  parva,  qualis  nostra  esse 
potuit^  universmn  ambitum  tam  veteris  qoam  noyi  orbis  scien- 
tiarnm  circmnnayigaverit  (quam  secundis  yentis  et  cursu, 
posterorum  sit  judicium),  quid  superest,  nisi  ut  yota^  tandem 
perfuncti,  persolyamus?  At  restat  adhuc  Theologia  Sacra, 
siye  Inspirata.  Veruntamen  si  earn  tractare  pergamuB,  ex- 
eundnm  nobis  foret  e  Nayicula  Bationis  Humanss,  et  transeun- 
dnm  in  Ecdesiss  Nayem ;  qu»  sola  Acu  Nautica  Diyina  pollet 
ad  cursnm  recte  dirigendum.  Neque  enim  sufficient  amplius 
Stellsd  PhilosopbisB,  qu»  hacteniis  prsecipue  nobis  affiilserunt. 
Itaque  par  foret,  silentium  quoque  in  hac  re  colore.  Quam- 
obrem  partitianes  legiiimas  circa  earn  omittemus ;  pauca  tamen, 
pro  tenuitate  nostra,  etiam  in  banc  conferemus,  loco  yotorum. 
Id  eo  magis  facimus,  quia  in  corpore  Theologian  nullam  prorsus 
regionem  aut  tractum  plane  desertnm  aut  inculttun  inyenimus ; 
tanta  fuit  hominum  diligentia  in  seminandis  aut  tritico,  aut 
zizaniis. 
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Tres  igitur  proponemus  Theologias  Appendices^  quse  non  do 
materia  per  Theologiam  infoimata  aut  informanda^  sed  tantum- 
modo  de  Modo  Informationis^  tractent.  Neque  tamen,  circa 
eos  tractatus  (ut  in  reliquis  conBuevimus)  vel  Exempla  sub- 
jungemu8>  vel  PrsBcepta  dabimus.  Id  theologis  relinquemus. 
Sunt  enim  ilia  (ut  diximus)  instar  yotomm  tantum. 

1.  Pnerogativa  Dei  totum  hominem  complectitur ;  nee  minus 
ad  Bationem  quam  ad  Yoluntatem  Humanam  extenditur ;  ut 
homo  scilicet  in  universum  se  abneget^  et  accedat  Deo.  Quare, 
sicut  Legi  Divinae  obedire  tenemur,  licet  reluctetur  Voluntas ; 
ita  et  Yerbo  Dei  fidcm  hab^e^  licet  reluctetur  Ratio.  Etemm, 
si  ea  duntaxat  credamus  quae  sunt  rationi  nostras  consentanea, 
rebus  assentimur^  non  authori ;  quod  etiam  suspectae  fidei 
testibus  praestare  solemus.  At  fides  illa^  quas  Abrakamo  impu- 
tabatur  ad  justitiam,  de  hujusmodi  re  extitit  quam  irrisui  babe- 
bat  Sarah;  quae  in  hac  parte  imago  quaddam  erat  Bationis 
Naturalis.  Quanto  igitur  mysterium  aliquod  divinum  fuerit 
magis  absonum  et  incredibile^  tanto  plus  in  credendo  exhibetur 
honoris  Deo,  et  fit  victoria  Fidei  nobilior.  Etiam  et  pec- 
catores,  quo  magis  conscientia  sua  gravantur,  et  nihilominus 
fidem  de  salute  sua  in  Dei  misericordia  coUocant,  eo  Deum 
majore  afficiunt  honore ;  omnis  autem  desperatio  Deo  pro  con- 
tiunelia  est.  Quinetiam,  si  attente  rem  perpendamus,  dignius 
quiddam  est  credere  quam  scire,  qualiter  nunc  acimus.  In 
scientia  enim  mens  humana  patitur  a  sensu,  qid  a  rebus  mate* 
riatis  resilit ;  in  fide  autem  anima  patitur  ab  anima ;  qu»  est 
agens  dignius.  Aliter  se  res  habet  in  Statu  GloriaB:  tunc 
siquidem  cessabit  Fides,  atque  cognoscemus  sicut  et  cogniti 
sumus. 

Concludamus  igitur,  Theologiam  Sacram  ex  verbo  et  oraculis 
Dei,  non  ex  lumine  naturae  aut  rationis  dictamine,  hauriri 
debere.  Scriptum  est  enim,  Ccdi  enarrant  gloriam  Dd^i  at 
nusquam  scriptum  inyenitur,  C<xU  enarrant  vohmtatem  DeL 
De  ilia  pronunciatur.  Ad  Legem  et  Testimonial  si  nan  feeerint 
secundum  verbum  istud*,  &c.  Neque  hoc  tenet  tantum  in 
grandibus  illis  mysteriis  de  Deitafe,  Creatione,  Bedemptione ; 
verum  pertinet  etiam  ad  interpretationem  perfectiorem  legis 
moralis ;  Diligite  inimicos  vestros;  benefacite  his  qui  aderunt  vas, 
&0. ;  ut  sitisjfiHi  patris  vestri  qui  in  calis  est,  qui  pluit  super 

>  Ps.  six.  ].  •  Isaiah,  tIU.  20. 
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jtistos  et  injustos.^  Quae  certe  verba  plausum  ilium  merentur. 
Nee  vox  homtnem  sonaL^  Siquidem  vox  est  qu®  lumen  na- 
tur»  superat.  Quinetiam  videmus  poetas  etlmicos^  prsesertim 
cum  pathetice  loquantur,  expostulare  non  raro  ciun  legibus  et 
doctrinis  moralibus  (qu»  tamen  legibus  divinis  multo  sunt 
indulgentiores  et  solutiores),  ac  si  natur»  libertati  cum  ma- 
lignitate  quadam  repugnent : 

£t  quod  Natora  remittit, 
Invida  jnra  negant.  * 

Ita  Dendamis  Indus  ad  Alexandri  nuntios,  Se  inaudUse  quidem 
aliquid  de  nomine  PythcLgortB  et  aliorum  sapientum  e  GrtBciay  et 
credere  ittosfuisse  viros  magnos  ;  vitio  tamen  illo  laborasse,  quod 
scilicet  nimia  in  reverentia  et  venercUione  kabuissent  rem  quampiam 
vharUaeticamy  quam  Legem  et  Morem  vocitahantJ^  Quare  nee 
illud  dubitandum,  magnam  partem  legis  moralis  sublimiorem 
esse^  quam  quo  lumen  natures  ascendere  possit.  Yeruntamen 
quod  dicitur^  habere  homines  etiam  ex  lumine  et  lege  naturse 
notiones  nonnullas  Virtutis^  Yitii;  Justitiae^  Injuria;  Boni, 
Mali ;  id  verissimum  est  Notandum  tamen,  Lumen  NaturcB 
duplici  significatione  accipi;  primo,  quatenus  oritur  ex  sensu, 
inductione,  ratione,  argumentis,  secundum  leges  cceli  ac  terra; ; 
secundo,  quatenus  animae  humanse  interne  affulget  instinctu, 
secundum  legem  conscientias ;  quae  scintilla  qusedam  est,  et 
tanquam  reliquiae,  pristinae  et  primitivae  puritatis.  In  quo  po- 
steriore  sensu  praecipue  particeps  est  anima  lucis  nonnuIlaB  ad 
perfectionem  intuendam  et  discemendam  legis  moralis;  qu£e 
tamen  lux  non  prorsus  clara  sit,  sed  ejusmodi  ut  potius  vitia 
quadamtenus  redarguat,  quam  de  officiis  plene  informed  Quare 
Beligio,  sive  mysteria  spectes  sive  mores,  pendet  ex  Reve- 
latione  Divina. 

Attamen  usus  Bationis  Humanae  in  spiritualibus  multiplex 
sane  existit,  ac  late  admodum  patet  Neque  enim  sine  causa 
est,  quod  Apostolus  Religionem  appellaverit  Rationalem  Cultum 

»  St.  Mattb.  ▼.  44.  and  46  «  Vlrg.  JEn,  I  328. 

'  Ovid.  Metam.  x.  33a 

*  The  name  of  the  person  of  whom  this  story  is  told  by  Plutarch  is  Dandamis,  but 
wherever  Bacon  has  mentioned  it,  he  spells  it  as  in  the  text  Dandamis  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Arrian,  who,  however,  does  not  relate  this  anecdote.  We  And  the  same 
story  in  Strabo ;  but  the  name  of  the  Indian  is  with  him  not  Dandamis,  but  Mandanis. 
See  Plvt,  in  Alex,  c  66.,  and  Strabo,  L  xv.  In  the  TempfiriM  Partua  Maseulust 
Bacon  speaks  of  these  remarks  of  Dandamis  as  one  of  the  exceptions  to  his  i^eneral 
assertion  of  the  worthlessneas  of  the  speculations  of  the  philosophers  of  antiquity. 
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Dei  J  Becordetur  quia  caeremonias  et  typos  yeteris  legis ;  fhe- 
rant  ills  rationales  et  significatiTSBj  longe  discrepantes  a  caere* 
moniis  idolatriae  et  magias;  quse  tanquam  surds  et  mutao  erant^ 
nihil  docentes  plerunque^  imo  ne  innuentes  qaidenu  Pr»cipue 
Christiana  Fides^  ut  in  omnibus^  sic  in  hoc  ipso  eminet;  qnod 
auream  servet  mediocritatem  drca  usum  Bationis  et  Disputa- 
tionis  (qu»  Bationis  proles  est)  inter  leges  Ethniconim  et 
Mahometi,  qu»  extrema  sectantur.  Beligio  siquidem  Ethni- 
oorum  fidei  aut  confessionis  constantis  nihil  habebat;  contra, 
in  religione  Mahometi^  omnis  disputatio  interdicta  est;  ita 
ut  altera  erroris  vagi  et  multiplicis^  altera  vafrse  cujusdam 
et  cautas  imposturiB^  faciem  prse  se  ferat;  cum  sancta  Fides 
Christiana  Bationis  usum  et  Disputationem  (sed  secundum 
debitos  fines)  et  recipiat  et  rejiciat. 

Humanas  Bationis  usus,  in  rebus  ad  Beligionem  spectantibus, 
duplex  est;  alter  in  explicatiane  mysterii,  alter  in  UlaHanibus 
quas  inde  deducuntur.  Quod  ad  mysteriorum  explicationem 
attinet^  yidemus  non  dedignari  Deum  ad  infirmitatem  captos 
nostri  se  demittere^  mysteria  sua  ita  explicando  ut  a  nobis 
optime  ea  possint  percipi;  atque  revelationes  suas  in  rationis 
nostras  syllepses  et  notiones  veluti  inoculando ;  atque  inspira- 
tiones  ad  intellectum  nostrum  aperiendum  sic  acconunodando^ 
quemadmodum  figura  clavis  aptatur  figuras  seras.  Qua  tamen 
in  parte^  nobis  ipsis  deese  minime  debemus ;  cum  emm  Deus 
ipse  opera  rationis  nostras  in  illuminationibus  suis  utatur,  etiam 
nos  eandem  in  onmes  partes  versare  debemus^  quo  magis  capaoes 
simus  ad  mysteria  recipienda  et  imbibenda :  modo  animus  ad 
amplitudinem  mysteriorum  pro  modulo  suo  dilatetur,  non  mys- 
teria ad  angustias  animi  constringantur. 

Quantum  vero  ad  Ulationes^  nosse  debemus,  relinqui  nobis 
usum  rationis  et  ratiocinationis  (quoad  mysteria)  secundariuia 
quendam  et  respectivmn,  non  primitivum  et  absolutum.  Post- 
quam  enim  Articuli  et  Principia  Beligionis  jam  in  sedibus  suis 
fuerint  locata,  ita  ut  a  rationis  examine  penitus  eximantur,  tum 
demum  conceditur  ab  illis  Illationes  derivare  ac  deducere^  se- 
cundum analogiam  ipsorum.  In  rebus  quidem  naturalibus  hoc 
non  tenet.  Nam  et  ipsa  principia  examini  subjiciuntur;  per 
Inductionem  (inquam)  licet  minime  per  Syllogismum ;  atque 
eadem  ilia  nullam  habent  cum  ratione  repugnantiam,  ut  ab 

>  Bomans,  xU.  1 . 
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eodem  fonte  turn  prinuo  propositloniBs  torn  medlsB  deduoantur. 
Aliter  fit  in  Seligione ;  ubi  et  primie  propositiones  authypo* 
stats  sunt^  a£qne  per  se  subsistentes ;  et  rursos  non  regun- 
tur  ab  ilia  Batione  quse  propoeitiones  consequentes  deducit. 
Neque  tamen  hoc  fit  in  Religione  sola,  sed  etiam  in  aliis 
scientiis^  tarn  gravioribus  quam  levioribud;  ubi  soilicet  pro* 
positiones  primariao  Placita  sint^  non  Posita;  siquidem  et  in 
illifl  rationis  usus  absolutus  esse  non  potest*  Videmus  enim 
in  ludis^  puta  schaccorum^  aut  similibus^  primas  ludi  normas 
et  leges  mere  positivas  esse  et  ad  placitum ;  quas  recipi,  non 
in  disputationem  vocari,  prorsos  oporteat ;  ut  vero  yincas,  et 
perite  lusum  instituas^  id  artificiosum  est  et  rationale.  Eodem 
modo  fit  et  in  legibus  bumanis ;  in  quibus  hand  paucas  sunt 
MaxwuB  (nt  loquuntur)^  hoc  est^  Placita  mera  Juris,  quae 
authoritate  magis  quam  ratione  nituntur,  neque  in  discepta-- 
tionem  veniunt.  Quid  vero  sit  justissimum,  non  absolute,  sed 
relative  (hoc  est,  ex  analogia  illarum  Maximarum),  id  demum 
rationale  est,  et  latum  disputationi  campum  prasbet.  Talis 
igitur  est  Secundaria  ilia  Ratio,  quas  in  Theologia  Sacra  locum 
habet;  quad  scilicet  fundata  est  super  Placita  Del 

Sicut  vero  Bationis  Humanae  in  Divinis  usus  est  duplex,  ita 
et  in  eodem  usu  duplex  excessus ;  alter,  ciun  in  Modum  Mj- 
sterii  curioslus  quam  par  est  inquiritur ;  alter  cum  lUationibus 
a^qua  tribuitur  authoritas  ac  Prindpiis  ipsis.  Nam  et  Ni- 
codemi  discipulus  videri  possit,  qui  pertinacius  quasrat,  Quo^ 
modo  posset  homo  nasci  cum  sit  senex  f  ^  Et  discipulus  Pauli 
neutiquam  censeri  possit,  qui  non  quandoque  in  doctrinis  suis 
inserat.  Ego,  non  Dominus;  aut  illud.  Secundum  consilium 
meum.^  Siquidem  lUationibus  plerisque  stilus  iste  conveniet. 
Itaque  nobis  res  salubris  videtur  et  inprimis  utilis,  si  tractatus  » 
instituatur  sobrius  et  diligens,  qui  de  Usu  Bationis  Humanas 
in  Theolo^cis  utiliter  prascipiat,  tanquam  Divina  quasdam  Dia- 
lectica;  utpote  quae  futura  sit  instar  opiattB  cujusdam  medicines, 
quae  non  modo  speculationum  quibus  schola  interdum  laborat 
inania  consopiat,  verum  etiam  controversiarum  furores  quas  in 
Ecclesia  tumultus  cient  nonnihil  mitiget.  Ejusmodi  tractatum 
inter  Desiderata  ponimus ;  et  Sophronem,  sive  de  Legitimo  usu 
Rationis  HumdntB  in  Divinis,  nominamus. 

2.  Interest  admodum  pacis  Ecdesias,  ut  foedus  Christianorum 

»  St.  John,  ill.  4.  '  Sec  1  Corinth,  vii* 
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a  Servatore  prfescriptum,  in  duobus  illis  capitibus  qure  nonnihil 
%4dentur  discrepantiay  bene  et  clare  explicetur ;  quorum  alteruni 
sic  diffinit;  Qui  nan  est  nobiscum,  est  contra  nos;  niterum 
autem  sic ;  Qui  contra  nos  nan  est,  nobiscum  est  J  Ex  his  liquido 
patet  esse  nonnuUos  articulos^  in  quibus  qui  dissentit  extra 
Focdus  statuendus  sit;  alios  vero^  in  quibus  dissentire  liceat, 
salvo  Foodere.  Yinoula  enim  communionis  ChristianaB  ponun- 
tur,  Una  Fides,  Uhum  Baptisma,  &o. ' ;  non  Unus  Ritus,  Una 
Opinio.  Yidemus  quoque  tunicam  Salvatoris  inconsutilem  ex- 
titisse ;  vestem  autem  Ecdesiie  yeraicolorem,  PalesD  in  arista 
separandsB  sunt  a  frumento;  at  zizania  in  agro  non  protinus 
evellenda.  Moses,  cum  certantem  reperisset  iBgyptium  cum 
Israelita,  non  dixit^  Curcertatisf  sed  gladio  evaginato  JEgy- 
ptium  intei-fecit.  At  cum  Israelitas  duos  certantes  vidisset, 
quamvis  fieri  non  potuit  ut  utrique  causa  justa  contingeret, 
it  a  tamen  eos  alloquitur,  FraJtres  estis,  cur  certatisf*  His 
itaque  perpensis,  magni  videatur  res  et  momenti  et  usus  esse, 
ut  diffiniatur  qualla  sint  ilia  et  quantte  latitudinis,  quae  ab  £c- 
clesias  corpore  homines  penitus  divellant,  et  a  communione 
fidelium  eliminent  Quod  si  quis  putet  hoc  jampridem  factum 
esse,  videat  ille  etlam  atque  etiam  quam  sincere  et  moderate. 
lUud  interim  yerisimile  est,  eum  qui  pads  mentionem  fecerit 
reportaturum  responsum  illud  Jehu  ad  nuntium  {Nunqtiid  pax 
est,  Jehu  f)  Quid  tibi  et  pad?  Transi,  et  sequere  ine^  \  cum 
non  pax,  sed  partes,  plerisque  cordi  sint  Nobis  nihilominua 
visum  est  tractatum  de  Gradibus  Unitatis  in  Civitate  Dei^  ut 
salubrem  et  utilem,  inter  Desiderata  reponere. 
.  3.  Cum  Scripturarum  Sacrarum  circa  Theologiam  informan- 
0am  tantsD  sint  partes,  de  earum  Intci-pretatione  inprimis  viden- 

>  Tbe  two  passages  Bacon  refers  to  are  St  Luke,  xl  23.  (or  St.  Mattta.  xiL  30.),  aad 
Sl  Luke,  Ix.  50.  B:it  the  former  be  has  not  quoted  accurately.  The  words  of  oar 
version  arc,  **  He  that  Is  not  with  me  is  against  me ;  **  while  the  pavage  in  the  ninth 
chapter  is,  **  He  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us.** 

«  Ephcs.  iv.  6. 

«*  Sit  ergo  una  fides  universs  qus  uhlqae  dilatatur  ecclesiae,  tanquam  intus  in 
roembris*  etlamsi  ipsa  fldei  unltas  quibusdam  dlversla  observatinnibus  celebntur, 
quibus  Dullo  modo  qui^d  in  fide  verum  est  impeditur :  omnis  enim  pulchritudo  fili« 
regis  intrinsccuH,  ilis  autrm  observatlones  quae  varie  celebrantur  in  ejus  veste  inteill* 
guntur.  Unde  illi  dlcitur  *  In  flmbrii^  aureis  drcumamicta  varietate.*** — St,  Am^ua. 
£p.  ad  Caiufan,  dt  jtjuniis  priscorunu  He  has  elsewhere  said,  *<Desuper  tcxta 
tunica,  quid  significat  nisi  unitatem  ?"  See  his  Exp.  in  Evan,  Joan,  in  c.  3.  and 
other  passages.  Compare  St.  Jerome,  Pro  Libris  adrersus  Jovin.  Jpoloff.,  where  the 
ipany-colourcd  coat  of  Joseph  is  expressly  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  iiassage  in  tbe 
P»alms  to  which  St  Augustin  refers. 

*  See  the  second  chapter  of  Exodus. 

•  2  Kings,  i.\.  19. 
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dum.   Neque  nUDC  de  authoritate  etis  interpretandi  loquimur^  quse 

in  consensu  Ecclesiae  firmatur ;  sed  de  modo  interpretandi.    Is 

duplex  est ;  Methodicus,  et  Solutus.    Etenim  latices  isti  divini^ 

qui  aquis  ilUs  ex  puteis  Jacobi  in  infinitum  prasstant^  similibus 

fere  hauriuntur  et  exhibentur  modis  quibus  aquse  naturales 

ex  puteis  solent.     H»  siquidem  aut  sub  primum  haustum  in 

cisternas  recipiuntur,  unde  per  tubos  complures  ad  usum  com* 

.mode  diduci  possunt ;  aut  statim  in  vasa  infimdimtur^  subinde 

prout  opus  est  utendas.     Atque  modus  ille  prior  Methodicus 

Thecdogiam  nobis  tandem  peperit  Scholasticam ;  per  quam  Do- 

ctrina  Theologica  in  Artem^  tanquam  in  cistemam^  collecta  est> 

atque  inde  Axiomatum  et  Positionum  rivuli  in  omnes  partes 

sunt  distributi.     At  in  interpretandi  modo*  Soluto  duo  inter- 

veniunt  excessus:   alter  ejusmodi  pnesupponit  in  Scripturis 

perfectionem^  ut  etiam  omnis  philosophia  ex  earum  fontibus 

peti  debeat;   ac  si  philosophia  alia  qu»vis^  res  profana  esset 

et  ethnica.     Hsec  intemperies  in  schola  Paracelsi  pnecipue^ 

necnon  apud  alios  invaluit:   initia  autem  ejus  a  Rabbinis  et 

'  Cabalistis   defluxeniut.^     Verum   istiusmodi  homines  non  id 

assequuntur  quod  volunt;   neque  enim  honorem^  ut  putant^ 

Scripturis  deferunt ;  sed  easdem  potius  deprimunt  et  polluunt. 

Coelum  enim  materiatum  et  terram  qui  in  Verbo  Dei  quao- 

'  siverit  (de  quo  dictum  est;    Ccelum  et   Terra  pertranstbunt, 

'  Verbum  autem  meum  non  pertramibit^),  is  sane  transitoria  inter 

'  SBterna  temere  persequitun     Quemadmodum  enim  Theologiam 

'  in  Philosophia  quserere^  perinde  est  ac  si  vivos  quseras  inter 

mortuos ;  ita  e  contra  Philosophiam  in  Theologia  quaerere,  non 

aliud  est  qunm  mortuos  quaerere  inter  vivos.      Alter  autem 

(  interpretandi  modus  (quem  pro  excessu  statuimus)  videtur  primo 

>'  intuitu  sobrius  et  castus ;  sed  tamen  et  Scripturas  ipsas  dede-t 

corat,  et  plurimo  Eoclesiam  afficit  detrimento.    Is  est  (ut  verbo 

I  dicamus)  quando   Scriptural    divinitus   inspiratas  eodem  quo 

i  Scripta  Humana  explicantur  modo*     Meminisse  autem  oportet, 

Deo  Scripturarum  Authori  duo  ilia  patere  quad  humana  ingenia 

I  fugiunt;  Secreta  nimirum  Cordis,  et  Successiones  Temporis. 

I  Quamobrem,  cum  Scripturarum  dictamina  talia  sint  ut  ad  cor 

I  scribantur,  et  omnium  saeculorum  vicissitudines  complectantur ; 

|.  cum  aBterna  et  certa  prasscientia  omnimn  hasresium,  contradi- 

'  ctionum,  et  status  Ecclesiae  varii  et  mutabilis,  tum  in  communi 

I 

'  '  In  support  of  this  statement,  sec  Tenneinann*s  History  of  rbilusupliy. 

'  St.  Mark,  xiU.  31. 

du  2 
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turn  In  electis  singulis^  interpretandaB  non  sunt  solummodo 
secundum  latitudinem  et  obvium  sensmn  loci ;  aut  respiciendo 
ad  occasionem  ex  qua  verba  erant  prolata ;  aut  prsBCise  ex  oon- 
textu  verbomm  pnooedentium  et  sequentium;  aut  oontemplando 
soopum  died  principalem ;  sed  sic  ut  intelligamus  complecti  eas, 
non  solum  totaliter  aut  collective^  sed  distributive,  etiamin  clau- 
sulis  et  vocabulis  singulis,  innumeros  doctrine  rivulos  et  venas^ 
ad  EcdesiiB  singulas  partes  et  animas  fidelium  irrigandaau 
Egregie  enim  observatum  est,  quod  responsa  Salvatoris  noetri 
ad  qufldstiones  non  paucas  ex  iis  quo  proponebantur  non  viden- 
tur  ad  rem,  sed  quasi  impertinentia ;  cujus  rei  causa  duplex 
est;  altera,  quod  cum  cogitationes  eorum  qui  interrogabant 
non  ex  verbis,  ut  nos  homines  solemus,  sed  immediate  et  ex 
sese  cognovisset,  ad  cogitationes  eorum  non  ad  verba  respondit; 
altera  quod  non  ad  eos  solum  locutus  est  qui  tunc  aderant,  sed 
ad  nos  elaam  qui  vivimus,  et  ad  omnis  levi  ac  loci  homines  qui- 
bus  Evangelium  fuerit  prsedicandum.  Quod  etiam  in  aliia 
Scriptursd  locis  obtinet. 

His  itaque  praslibatis,  veniamus  ad  tractatum  eum  quein 
desiderari  statuimus.  Inveniuntur  profecto  inter  scripta  theo- 
logica  libri  Controvcrsiarum  nimio  plures;  Theol(^flB  ejus, 
quam  diximus  Positivam,  massa  ingens;  Loci  Communes; 
Tractatus  Speciales;  Casus  Conscuentiss ;  Condones  et  Homi- 
lisB ;  denique  prolixi  plurimi  in  libros  Scripturarum  Commen- 
tarii.  Quod  desideramus  autem  est  hujusmpdi :  CoUecHo  scilicet 
Muccincta,  sana,  et  cum  judido^  Annotatwnum  et  Observatumum 
super  textus  Scriptures  particulares ;  neutiquam  in  locos  com- 
munes excurrendo,  aut  controversias  persequendo,  aut  in  artis 
methodum  eas  redigendo ;  sed  qu»  plane  sparse  sint  et  nativao. 
Bes  certe  in  concionibus  doctioribus  se  quandoque  ostendens, 
qu9B  ut  plurimum  non  perehnant;  sed  qu»  in  libros  adhuo  non 
coaluit,  qui  ad  posteros  transeant  Certe  quemadmodum  vina 
qusB  sub  primam  calcationem  moUiter  defluunt,  sunt  suaviora 
quam  quae  a  torculari  exprununtur ;  quoniam  hsac  ex  acino  et 
cute  uv»  aliquid  sapiant ;  similiter  salubres  admodum  ac  snaves 
sunt  doctriniB,  quo  ex  Scripturis  leniter  expressis  emanant,  nee 
ad  controversias  aut  locos  communes  trahuntur.  Hujusmodi  . 
tractatum  Emanaticnes  Scripturarum  nominabimus. 

Jam  itaque  mihi  videor  confecisse  globum  exiguum  Orbis 
Intellectualis,  quam  potui  fidelissime ;  una  cum  designatione  ct 
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descriptione  earom  partium,  quas  industria  et  laboribus  hominum 
aut  non  oonstanter  occupatas^  aut  non  satis  exciiltas,  invenio. 
Quo  in  opere,  dcubi  a  sententia  yetemm  recesserim^  intelligatur 
hoc  factum  esse  animo  prqficiendi  in  melitu^  non  innovandi  aut 
miffrandi  in  aliud.  Neque  enim  mihimetipsi^  aut  aigumento 
quod  in  manibus  habeo^  constare  potui^  nisi  plane  decretum 
mihi  fuisset  aliorum  inyentis  quantum  in  me  fuerit  addere; 
cum  tamen  non  minus  optaverim  etiam  inventa  mea  ab  aliis 
in  posterum  superarL  Quam  autem  in  hac  re  aequus  fue- 
rim,  yel  ex  hoc  apparet;  quod  opiniones  meas  proposuerim 
ubique  nudas  et  inermes,  neque  aliense  libertati  per  confuta- 
tiones  pugnaces  pnejudicare  contenderim.  Nam  in  iis  qu» 
recte  a  me  posita  sunt,  subest  spes  id  futurum,  ut  si  in  prima 
lectione  emergat  scrupulus  aut  objectio,  at  in  lectione  iterata 
responsum  se  ultro  sit  exhibiturum;  in  iis  yero  in  quibus 
mihi  errare  oontigit,  certus  sum  nullam  a  me  illatam  esse 
yim  yeritati  per  argumenta  contentiosa ;    quorum  ea  fere  est 

ura,  ut  erroribus  authoritatem  concilient,  recte  inyentis 
derogent.  Siquidem  ex  dubitatione  error  honorem  acquirit; 
yeritas  patitur  repulsam.  Interim  in  mentem  mihi  yenit  re- 
sponsum illud  ThemistocliB,  qui  cum  ex  oppido  paryo  legatus 
quidam  magna  nonnuUa  perorasset,  hominem  perstrinxit; 
Amic€y  verba  tua  civitatem  desideranO  Certe  objici  mihi  re- 
ctissime  posse  existimo,  quod  yerba  mea  stBculum  desiderent ; 
sseculum  forte  integrum  ad  probandum;  complura  autem 
sadcula  ad  perficiendum.  Attamen,  quoniam  etiam  res  qu»- 
que  maxim®  initiis  suis  debentur,  mihi  satis  fuerit  sevisse 
Posteris  et  Deo  Immortali ;  cujus  numen  supplex  precor,  per 

Filium  suum  et  Seryatorem  nostrum,  ut  has  et  hisce 

similes  Intellectus  Humani  Yictimas,  Seligione 

tanquam  sale  respersas,  et  Glorias 

BUffi  immolatas,  propitius 

accipere  dignetur. 

>  Not  Themistocles,  but  Lysandcr.     See  Plutarch,  Lac,  Apophthtigmata, 
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DESIDEKATA. 


Lib.  1 1. 


Ebbobes  NatursBj  sive  Historia  PriBter-Generatwnum. 

Vincula  Natursd,  rive  Historia  Mechaniccu 

Historia  Inductiva,  rive  Historia  Naturalis  in  ordine  ad  c&nden- 

dam  Philosophiam. 
Oculus  Poljrphemi,  rive  Historia  Literarum, 
Historia  ad  Prophetias. 
Philosopkia  secundum  Parabolas  Antiqnas. 


Lib.  III. 

Philoeophia   Prima,   rive   de   Axiomatibus    Sdentiarum    Com-- 

munibus. 
Astronomia  Viva. 
Astrologia  Sana. 

Continuatio  Prohlematum  Naturalium. 
Placita  Antiquorum  Philosopher  urn. 
Pars  MetaphysictB  de  Formis  Rerum. 
Magia  Naturalis,  sive  Deductio  Formarum  ad  Opera. 
Inventarium  Opum  Humanarum. 
Catahgus  Polychrestorum. 
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Lib.  IV. 

Trmmphi  HominiB,  sive  de  Summitatibus  Natures  Humana^ 

Physiognomia  Corporis  in  Motu. 

NarraHones  Medicinales. 

Anatomia  Comparata. 

De  Curatione  Morborum  halntorum  pro  Insanabilibus, 

De  Euthanasia  exteriore. 

De  Medicinis  Authenticis. 

Imitatio  Thermarum  Naturalium. 

Filum  Medicinale. 

De  Prohmgando  Curriculo  Vitcs. 

De  Substantia  AnimcB  Sensibilis. 

De  Nixibtis  Spiritus  in  Motu  Voluntario. 

De  Differentia  Perceptionis  et  Sensus. 

Radix  PerspectivcBy  sive  de  Forma  Lucis. 

Lib.  V. 

Experientia  Literata,  iive  Venatio  Panis. 

Organum  Novum. 

Topic(B  Particularcs. 

Elenchi  Idolorum. 

De  Analogia  Demonstraiionum. 


Lib.  VI. 

De  Notts  Rerum. 

Grammatica  Philosophans. 

Traditio  Lampadis,  sive  Methodus  ad  Filios. 

De  Prudentia  Sermonis  Privati. 

Colores  Boni  et  Mali  Apparentis,  tarn  Simplicis  quam  Compaq 

rati. 
Antitheta  Rerum. 
Formul(B  Minores  Orationum, 


Lib.  VIL 

Satira  Sena,  sive  de  Inteinoribus  Rerum. 
Georgica  Animi,  sive  de  Cultura  Morum. 
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Lib,  VIIL 
Amanuensis  Yitse,  give  de  Occasionibtts  Sparsis, 
Faber  FortunaB,  sive  de  Ambitu  Vita. 
Consul  Paludatus>  sive  de  Proferendis  Imperii  Finibits, 
Idea  JustiHa  Unxoersalisy  sive  de  Fontibiis  Juris, 

Lib.  IX. 

Sophron,  sive  de  Legitimo  Usu  Rationis  HumatKB  in  Divinis. 
IrensBus^  sive  de  Gradibus  Unitatis  in  Civitate  Dei. 
litres  Ccelestes^  sive  Emanationes  Scripturarum. 


APPENDIX. 


[The  ibUowiDg  Motes  on  some  old  treatises  on  the  art  of  writing  In  cipher  are  re- 
fened  to  by  Mr.  Ellls»  at  p.  65a  note  1.—^  &] 


»^^</>/»^^^^^^^^^^M<* 


The  earliest  writer,  I  believe^  on  ciplien,  except  Tritbemins  whom 
ho  quotesy  is  John  Baptist  Port%  whose  work  De  occuUit  UU' 
varum  noHs-wsa  reprinted  in  Strasburg  in  1606.  The  first  edi- 
tion was  published  when  Porta  was  a  joung  man.  The  species  of 
ciphers  which  Bacon  mentions  are  described  in  this  work.  What  he 
calls  the  ciphra  simplex  is  doubtless  that  in  which  each  letter  is  re- 
placed by  another  in  accordance  with  a  secret  alphabet.  (Port%  ii. 
c  6.)  The  manner  of  modifying  this  by  introducing  non-significants 
and  by  other  contrivances  is  described  in  the  following  chapter. 
The  wheel  cipher  is  described  in  chapters  7,  8,  9.  It  is  that  in  which 
the  ordinary  alphabet  and  a  secret  one  are  written  respectively  on 
the  rim  of  two  concentric  disks,  so  that  each  letter  of  the  first 
corresponds  in  each  position  of  the  second  (which  is  movable)  to  a 
letter  of  the  secret  alphabet  Thus  in  each  position  of  the  movable 
disk  we  have  a  distinct  cipher,  and  in  using  the  instrument  this  disk 
is  made  to  turn  through  a  given  angle  after  each  letter  has  been 
written.  The  ciphra  clavis  is  described  by  Porta,  book  iL  15,  16. 
It  is  a  cipher  of  position  ;  that  is,  one  in  which  the  difficulty  is  ob- 
tained not  by  replacing  the  ordinary  alphabet  by  a  new  one,  but  by 
deranging  the  order  in  which  the  letters  of  a  sentence  or  paragraph 
succeed  each  other.  This  is  done  according  to  a  certain  form  of  words 
or  series  of  numbers  which  constitute  the  key.  The  cipher  of  words 
was  given  by  Trithemius  and  in  another  form  by  Porta,  iL  19.  (and 
in  a  different  shape,  v.  16.).  It  is  a  cipher  which  is  meant  to  escape 
suspicion.  Each  letter  of  the  alphabet  corresponds  to  a  variety  of 
words  arranged  in  columns.  Any  word  of  the  first  column  followed 
by  any  of  the  second,  and  that  followed  by  any  of  the  third,  &c.,  will 
make,  with  the  help  of  anon-significant  word  occasionally  introduced, 
a  perfectly  complete  sense ;  and  by  the  time  the  last  alphabet  has  been 
used,  a  letter  on  some  indifferent  subject  has  been  written.  Only  sixty 
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alphabets  are  given  by  Porta,  and  therefore  the  secret  commanication 
can  consist  onlj  of  sixty  letters.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  when 
Porta  wrote  it  was  usual  to  put  the  sign  of  the  crobs  at  the  head  of 
an  ordinary  epistle.  The  first  of  bis  alphabets  corresponds  not  to  a 
series  of  words  but  to  two  and  twenty  different  modifications  of  the 
figure  of  a  cross,  and  his  second  alphabet  similarly  corresponds  to 
two  and  twenty  different  modifications  of  the  introductory  flourish. 
His  sixtieth  alphabet  is  of  the  -same  kind.  We  see  here  perhaps 
whence  Bacon  derived  his  idea  of  giving  significance  to  seemingly 
accidental  modifications  of  the  characters  of  ordinary  writing. 

The  idea  of  a  biliteral  alphabet^  which  Bacon  seems  to  claim  as 
his  own,  is  employed,  though  in  a  different  manner,  by  Porta.  His 
method  is  in  effect  this.  He  reduces  the  alphabet  to  sixteen  letters, 
and  then  takes  the  eight  different  arrangements  aacLy  aboy  &c,  to 
represent  them;  each  arrangement  representing,  two  letters  in- 
differently :  the  Ambiguity  arising  from  hence  ho  seems  to  disregard. 
In  this  manner  he  reduces  any  given  word  or  sentence  to  a  suc- 
cession of  a's  and  6's.  At  this  point  his  method,  of  which  he  has 
given  several  modifications^  departs  wholly  from  Bacon's.  Let  us 
suppose  the  biliteral  series  to  commence  with  aabctbb,  A  word  of 
two  syllables  and  beginning  with  a  indicates  that  two  a's  commence 
the  series ;  any  monosyllable  will  serve  to  show  that  one  6  follows, 
another  that  it  is  succeeded  by  one  a,  and  then  any  dissyllable  will 
stand  for  bb.  Thus  Amo  te  mi/Ui  or  Amat  qui  non  sapit  will  repre- 
sent the  biliteral  arrangement  aababb,  and  so  on  on  a  larger  scale. 
Porta's  method  is  therefore  not,  like  Bacon's,  a  method  scribendi 
omnia  per  omnia,  but  only  omnia  per  muUa.  Still  the  analogy  of 
the  two  methods  is  to  be  remarked:  both  aim  at  concealing  that  there 
is  any  but  the  obvious  meaning,  and  both  depend  essentially  on  re- 
presenting all  letters  by  combinations  of  two  only.  See  the  De  oc 
Lit  Signis.  v.  c  3. 

The  Polygraphia  of  Trithemius  (dedicated  to  Maximilian  m 
1508^)  consists  of  six  books.  The  first  four  contain  extensive 
tables  constituting  four  different  ciphrce  verborum;  the  first  and 
second  of  which  are  significant,  and  relate,  the  former  to  the  se- 
cond person  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  latter  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
The  fifth  and  sixth  books  are  of  less  importance.  Trithemhu, 
written  in  the  cipher  of  the  second  book,  becomes  "Charitatem 
pudicissimas  Virginis  Marias  productricis  coexistentis  verbi,  robu8« 
tissimi  commilitonis  mei  dilectissimi  devotissime  benedicamus ;  vi- 
vificatrix  omnium,"  &c. 


The  edition  of  1600  Is  that  I  use. 
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Traicte  des  Chiffres^  ou  secretes  manieres  d^escrirCy  par  Blaise  de 
Vigenerey  Baurbonnais,    (Paris,  1587.) 

This  work  is  described  by  the  author  as  what  he  had  saved  of  his 
work  "  Du  Secretaires^  written  in  Italj  in  1567  and  68.  The^  two 
first  books  were  stolen  at  Turin  in  1569.  The  third  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  work.  (v.  f.  285.  verso.)  He  says  he  had  revealed 
nothing  of  its  contents. 

The  two  authors  whom  he  chiefly  mentions  are  Trithemius  and 
Porta ;  that  is,  modem  authors ;  for  there  is  a  great  deal  said  of  the 
Cabala.  The  key  ciphers  of  which  Porta  speaks  he  ascribes  to  a 
certain  Belasio,  who  employed  it  as  early  as  1549:  Porta's  book  not 
being  published  until  1563,  ^^auquel  il  a  insert  te  chiffre  sans  faire 
mention  dont  il  le  tenoit."  Porta's  book,  he  goes  on  to  say,  was  not 
en  vente  until  1568.  The  invention  was  ascribed  to  Belasip  by  the 
grand  vicar  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  who  had  great  skill  in  deciphering, 
(f.  35.  rect.  and  37.  verso.) 

At  f.  199.  Vigen^re  gives  an  account  of  ciphers  in  which  letters 
are  represented  by  combinations  of  other  letters, — ^which  Porta  had 
already  done,  but  which  he  varies  in  a  number  of  ways. 

f.  200.  A  table  where  the  twenty-three  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and 
four  other  characters  are  represented  by  combinations  of  abc,  D 
(e.  gr.)=aaa,  S  — 6ac,  &c.) 

f.  201.  A  smaller  table  where  an  alphabet  of  twenty-one  letters 
is  similarly  represented. 

f.  202.  An  alphabet  of  twenty  letters  represented  by  binary  com- 
binations of  five  letters,  a=ED,  &c. 

f.  202.  .goes  on  to  what  Bacon  speaks  of,  a  cipher  within  a  cipher. 
You  write  in  a  conmion  cipher -with  an  alphabet  of  eighteen  letters'; 
the  cipher  being  such  that  the  Ave  vowels  are  used  as  nulls ;  then 
by  the  last  cipher  these  five  vowels  are  made  significant,  and  give 
the  hidden  sense.     He  seems  to  speak  of  this  as  his  own. 

After  mentioning  a  cipher  described  by  Cardan,  he  goes  on,  f.  205. 
to  Porta's  ciphers  by  transposition,  &c. 

At  f.  240.  he  shows  how  characters  may  be  multiplied  by  dif- 
ferent ways  of  writing  them  ;   which  Porta  had  not  done. 

f.  241.  An  alphabet  and  4-,  each  character  written  in  four  ways. 

f.  241.  verso.  An  application  of  these  variations. 

f.  242.  He  remarks  that  a  great  variety  of  uses  may  be  made  of 
this  idea,  and  gives  some. 

f.  244.  He  goes  on  **  De  ce  m^me  retranchement  et  de  la  vari^t^  de 
figure,  part  une  autre  invention  encore  d'un  chiffre  carr6  k  double 
entente,  le  plus  exquis  de  tons  ceux  qui  ayent  este  decouvcrs  jusqu*a 
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icjr  &c.  Ton  write  with  twelve  letters  only,  as  in  the  sobjoiiied 
table,  in  which  however  I  have  not  followed  his  ways  of  diver- 
sifying* 


P 

C 

T 

£ 

I 

Z 

M 

AT 

^ 

^ 

5 

r 

E\ 
Pi 

fli 

"t 

«» 

^1 

*i 

». 

«j 

e» 

«» 

rfi 

rf. 

rf. 

V 
C 

«! 

e. 

«» 

/. 

/. 

/. 

9\ 

^1 

^s 

*, 

A, 

*. 

«1 

»t 

«8 

^1 

A, 

*. 

h 

k 

^. 

«i 

m. 

m. 

/  I 
MS 

«1 

«j 

»»8 

0| 

0, 

o» 

Pi 

Pi 

i»» 

9i 

?J 

7» 

»•» 

»-a 

♦•» 

«i 

»» 

*» 

'i 

h 

'. 

«i 

«» 

«. 

Si 

X, 

»i 

«» 

Vi 

j'a 

y* 

«i 

«» 

«» 

*i 

*» 

*. 

In  this  table,  Zi,  for  instance,  represents  1st  M,  and  2nd  R  or  S ; 
to  distinguish  whether  R  or  S,  he  has  recourse  to  a  supplementary^ 
contrivance  bj  nulls. 

f.  242.  V.  He  refers  to  table  at  200.,  and  sajs  the  three  letters  a  be, 
(which  there  represent  I)  may  be  replaced  by  a  single  character ; 
for  this  table  represents  in  another  column  letters  by  dots.  -  Thus 

T  is ;  D  •  •  •  ;  or  if  we  will  we  may  put  o's  for  dots ;  so  that 

Dso  o  o  and  T=ao  ooo  o ;  and  the  spaces  may  be  filled  up  by  a 
slightly  varied  o.  Thus  D =00000,  T=ioooooooOy  and  thus  the 
whole  cipher  will  apparently  consist  of  o's. 

The  transition  from  this  to  Bacon's  cipher  is  so  easy  that  the 
eredit  given  to  him  must  be  reduced. 


END  OF  THE  FIBST  YOLUHB. 
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